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PREFACE. 


Having discovered that the Region formerly inhabited by the Silures, 
celebrated in our annals for the defence of the great Caractacus, contained 
a vast and regular succession of undescribed deposits of a remote age, I 
have named them the “Silurian System^”. 

The Introductory Chapter details the state of the subject when this in- 
quiry commenced, the origin and progress of the work, and the objects to 
be attained by its completion. 

The first part, embracing descriptive geology, concludes with a review 
of the most striking phenomena of the ancient epochs which I seek to 
illustrate ; the second describes the fossil animals which are imbedded in 
the strata. The map, coloured sections, and numerous wood-cuts, mark 


‘ See a notice of the ancient topography of the Silurian Region^ p. xxxi. 
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Page 89, line 21, /or Mr. Loorny and Mr, Miller, read Mr. 
Looney and Mr. Mellur. 

Page 125 et seq.^fot' .\.bdou and Clcc Barfs, read Abdon and Clec 
Burfs. 

Page 151 notCf lino 6,/>r compact cone, read compact coal. 

Page 164, line 31, for the two concluding Chapters, read the 
concluding Chaptei-s, 

Page 170, line 20, and page 171, line 20, Brecon fans 2500, 
reoil Brecon funs 2860. 

Page 173, line 7, and i>age 516, line 30, for Black Mountain, 
read Black Forest. 

Page 177, Une 10, /or (PI. 36. f. 21.), read (PI. 36. f. 24.) 

Pago 180, Une l^for Broinsgrove, read Brontyard. 

Pages 181 and lH2,/or Pont-ar-lleciie, rearf Pont-ar-llecbau. 

Page 183, line 32, /or (PI. 37. f. 8.), read (PI. 36. f. 8.) 

Page 202 note, line 2, /or Mr. Davies, read Mr. Davis. 

Page 215, line 13, for S. trapezoidalis, f. 14., read S. traj)esou 
dalin, PI. 5. f. 14. 

Page 217, Une. 21, for P. oblonguti, f, 9 and 10, read P. oblon- 
gm, PI. 19. f. 9 and 10. 

Page 218, line 12, for Avicuta orf/icularis, PL 15. f. 2., read Avi- 
cula orbicularis, PL 20. f. 2 and 3. 

Page 219, Une 5, for Avicula obliqua, PL 19. f. 4., read Avieu- 
la obliqua, PL 20. f. 4. 

Page 219, line 5, for (hbictUa granulata, PL 19. f. 5., read Or- 
bicula granulata, PL 20. f. 5. 

Page 219, line 5, for Orthis Pecten, PL 20. f, 9., read Ortkis 
Pecten, PL 21. f. 9. 


Page 219, line 10, for TentacuUtes annulatus, PL 19. f. 15., read 
Teniaculites annulatus, PL 19. f. 16. 

Page 303 note, line 5, for IVinucleus Caractacus, read Trinuckue 
Caractaci. 

Page 327, Une 20, /or Tlic same at Llandrindod, read The same 
occurs at Llandrindod. 

Page 340, Une 32, for Serpuloides Iwigmima, read SerpuHtes 
longmimus. 

Page 350 note, for is in the equivalent, read is the eciuivalent. 

Page 363, line 6, /or PL 30., read PL 27. 

Page 366, line 13, qfter “ mines ” imert (PL 34. f. 4.) 

Page 370, Une 4, /or the present cliapter, read the present and 
following chapter. 

Page 398, lino 36, /or Castle Hock, read lloehe Castle. 

Page 473 note, for Mr. W. Barker, read Mr. J. Barker. 

Page 493, line 1 7, /or Cleut ami Ahberley Hills, read Clout Hills. 

Page 501, Une 11, /or old clay works, read old day works. 

Page 504, line 13, /or iucUned from 80" to 90", read incUued 
from 60” to 70". 

Page 510, Une 14, /or travertine, read travertine. 

Page 522 {headin(j),fQr Detritus of Silurian Recapitulation, read 
Detritus of Siluria. — Recapitulation. 

Page 682, line 3, for Sefpuloides Unujissimum, read SerptUites 

Page 563 no^e, Une 21, (or Homanolotus Herschelii, read //o- 
maUmotna Herschelii. 

Page 616, Une 1, fur vetustis, read vetustatis. 

Page 619 et seq.,for Bar Beacon, read Barr Beacon. 

Page 627, lino 23, for UeUei'ophrm apertus, rcail BeUernphon 

Page 637, line 34, /or Daiuory Hill, read Damory Mill. 

Page 639, Une 17, /or Corton, Cluubury, read Corton, near 
Clunbury. 

Page 643, Une \ ,LituUes 7 Comu-arietis (a), ought to have been 
described as a fossil of the Wcnlot'k Shale. 
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Thb accompanying Map ia intended to convey a clear general idea of the geological divisions of 
the surface of the tract illustrated, the details being explained by numerous coloured sections. 
It is a reduction of the Ordnance Survey, and therefore exhibits accurately the drainage and the 
relative positions of the towns and villages : the form of the hills is not delineated, but as many of 
the heights are marked by figures, and the names of the ridges are inserted in the line of their di- 
rection, it is hoped that the general features of the country will be understood. 

In the selection of colours, 1 have represented each great system of strata under one common 
tone, and its sub -formations by modified tints of the same colour. The calcareous rocks of all 
ages appear under shades of blue or green ; the formations to which they are subordinate being 
known by the colour which surrounds them. The rocks of igneous origin are all represented by 
bright red, a method which I have employed for some years', from having thought that masses, the 
varieties of which pass imperceptibly into each other, ought at once to strike upon the eye as 
being derived from the same source. But after all, as colours arc fugitive, and details of high 
interest are often crowded together into small spaces, I have inserted letters at intervals (par- 
ticularly on the sectional lines), the meaning of which is at once explained by reference to the 
table of superposition. 

In addition to the tabular arrangement, usually employed by other authors, I have placed below 
the map on the right hand, a general transverse section, in which the sedimentary formations 
and their subdivisions are represented in the order in which they naturally overlie each other, 
where no volcanic rocks are present ; whilst on the left, an ideal section is given of the submarine 
condition of these sediments before their elevation from beneath the sea, to mark the periods when 
volcanic action was most in play, either when giving rise to fine detritus of scoriee and ashes, accu- 
mulated in alternating layers with sand and mud ; or during the emission of those intrusive rocks, 
which, whether syenites, greenstones, porphyries or basalts, are all the products of fire. Many of 
these volcanic rocks being inseparably connected, even witliin small areas, and in the same ridges, 
their lithological distinctions can only be understood by consulting the explanations in the text; but 
the epochs at which they are supposed to have been erupted, are signified by different letters, — their 
relations to the sedimentary deposits being rendered more intelligible by reference to the plates of 
coloured sections (sec Plates 29 — 37). 

A small map of England and Wales has been engraved in the corner of the large map, for the 
double purpose of pointing out the geographical site of the Silurian Region, and of subdividing the 
kingdom geologically into eight sedimentary groups, each of which I conceive (in British classifi- 


* In the Map of the Eastern Alps, Geol. IVans., voL hi. PI. 35., and in the coloured Ordnance Maps of 
the Silurian Region exhibited at various meetings of the British Association, and at the Geological Society 
from 1832 to 1837. I am glad to perceive that Mr. Griffiths has adopted this method in the new Geological 
Map of Ireland. 

d 2 
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cation), to be entitled to be called “ Systems,” from their dimensions, lithological characters, and 
zoologic&l contents* 

In comparing, however, the rocks of our own land with those of foreign countries, it is not con- 
tended that each of these systems has a general or even an European range. The Old Red Sand- 
stone, for example, so vast an accumulation in the British Isles, is scarcely apparent throughout a 
large part of the continent, while the deposits which I have termed the ^^New Red System," though 
thus arranged in England, may not satisfy some geologists of the French or German schools# The 
latter may contend that in their country, the Keuper," Muschelkalk " and Bunter Sandstein,*' 
form a natural group (the Trias), which is separable from the underlying Zeebstein ** and Rothc- 
todte-liegeiide " by valid distinctions. In the region, however, which I describe, such distinctions 
do not exist. On the contrary, all the strata between the Lias and the coal measures are com- 
posed of red and green marls and sandstones, with conglomerates, both siliceous and calcareous, 
the lower members of which pass gradually downwards into the Carboniferous System. This 
subject is fully explained in the work ; and I merely now allude to it, in order to show that in these 
tracts the natural order of this part of the series consists in the Carboniferous System being over- 
laid by one red system and underlaid by another. In regard to the subdivisions of the overlying 
red system, some foreign geologists are, I believe, of opinion that the fossils of the ^^Zechstein " and 

Rothe-todte-licgcnde " agree better with those of the carboniferous epoch than with those of the 
overlying red sandstone, but this point is, I am led to believe, far from being satisfactorily adjusted; 
for although there may be a species or two of Mollusk common to the Magnesian Limestone and the 
Mountain or coal Limestone, the great mass of the fossils of the two formations are distinct. That 
the fishes are distinct has been clearly proved by M. Agassiz, while no researches have yet brought 
to light a Saurian in the coal measures, though several species of this class occur in the Magnesian 
Limestone# This last-mentioned zoological distinction is so strong that it seems to me to outweigh 
in value any conclusions drawn from the Mollusca. Again, if an identity between one or two species 
of Mollusca is to be made the groundwork for grouping together the Magnesian and Mountain Lime- 
stone, we may for the same reason connect the Magnesian Limestone wil.h the overlying group (the 
Trias of the Germans), because the lily encrinite of the Muschelkalk, and, if I mistake not, a cham- 
bered shell of that rock have been discovered in the Magnesian Limestone. 

As, however, the Silurian region exhibits passages from every formation into the overlying and 
underlying strata, so must of necessity the lines of demarcation be more or less arbitrarily drawn ; 
and all that I seek to prove is, that the classification now put forth is best suited to this part of 
England, however little it may be adapted to other countries. In short, whatever may be the 
arrangement on the continent, British geologists have reason to claim for themselves the privilege 
of defining the upper and lower limits of the great Carboniferous System, seeing that it is more 
copious in our country than in any other part of Europe. 

But to return to my own map. An effort has been made to separate the New Red Sandstone into 
three distinct bands. For the first time in English geology, the “ Keuper Sandstone " is shown to 
lie in the upper red or saliferous marV, whilst beneath it is the ordinary New Red Sandstone which 
overlies the Lower New Red Sandstone," the two last-mentioned deposits being usually separated 
by a calcareous conglomerate representing the Magnesian Limestone.* 


* A memoir on the Keuper Sandstone of Worcestershire and Warwickshire by Mr. H. E. Strickland and 
myself is in the press, and will shortly appear in the Transactions of the Geological Society. 

* In the map 1 have made use of tliree tints of light reddish colour to distinguish, Ist, the Red Marl and its 
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Of the demftrcalione of the Old Bed and Silurian Systemei it is unnecessary that I should now 
speak, as they are so fully treated of in the work ; yet as these parts of the map are more especially 
illustrated by myself, I crave the indulgence of those who may follow me ; begging them to consider, 
not merely bow little the region had been previously explored, but also how much aid the geologist 
is deprived of in a tract where there are few mines or underground operations ^ Still I venture to 
hope that this map may serve as an auxiliary to the illustration of the Ordnance Maps which is 
proceeding under the direction of M. De la Beche, and 1 trust that my labours will aid him in 
laying down the outlines of the various groups of rock in this region ; though there can be no doubt 
that the details may be much improved by the discoveries of himself and his assistants. 

It now remains for me to express my thanks to those friends who have aided me. Professor 
Sedgwick determined the outline between the Silurian and Cambrian Rocks, from the Berwyn moun- 
tain northwards. (See Map.) Mr. Lonsdale defined the course of the oolite and lias of the Cottes- 
wold Hills. Mr. H. E. Strickland traced the boundary between the lias and red marl, as well as 
the line of the Keupcr Sandstone throughout a large part of Worcestershire. The Rev. T. Egerton 
assisted me in laying down the boundary of the lias of North Salop. Mr. F. Downing enabled me 
to trace the boundary of the 10 yard coal-field of Dudley ; Mr. Prestwich’s map of the coal-field 
of Coal Brook Dale has been highly serviceable, as well as that of the coal-basin of the forest of 
Dean and adjacent country, by Mr. Maclauchlan ; Sir Philip de Grey Egerton indicated the boun- 
dary of a small coal tract in North Staffordshire, and Mr. Bowman determined the outline of the 
Denbighshire coal-field. In the other coal-fields I have chiefly depended upon my own observa- 
tions. I must further state, that after my map was engraved, an important improvement in the 
outline of the Carboniferous Limestone on the western flank of the south Welch coal-basin was 
kindly inserted by Mr. W. E. Logan, (see the transverse faults east of Llandovery and Llandeilo,) 
who with great perseverance and ability had, unknown to me, laid down upon the Ordnance Map 
many details and remarkable dislocations of the Glamorganshire basin, the northern, eastern, 
and western boundaries of which are all that I allude to®. 

I have to thank Colonel Colby, Lieut. -Colonel Mudge, and Major Robe employed on the Tri- 
gonometrical Survey, for their ready compliance with my wishes, in furnishing me with outlines 
of tracts, the sheets of which were not published when I commenced iny researches, and I am 
also much obliged to Mr. Maclauchlan and Mr. Budgen, Ordnance Surveyors; to the former for 
much geological, the latter for some local valuable topographical data. The reduction, engraving 


Sandstone or the Keupcr ; 2nd, the Red Sandstone or Bunter Sandstein ; and, 3rd, the Lower New lied or 
Rothc-todte-liegende, and wherever the two lust- mentioned formations are known to be separated by the cal- 
careous conglomerate or equivalent of the Magnesian limestone, its course is indicated by a green stripe. In 
a note, p. (JG, printed before I decided upon the extent to which the subdivision of colours could be applied to 
the map, it it stated that tw'o tints of red only are employed in illustrating the New Red System. 

‘ Although no one had pointed out the subdivisions of the older rocks near Ludlow, I am bound to state that 
Messrs. R. and W. Wright of the Ordnance Survey, have laid down very correctly the general outline of the 
Ludlow promontory in a map presented to the Geological Society. 

® By reference to p. 165, printed a year-and-a-half before I became acquainted with the observations of 
Mr. Logan, it will be perceived that I had noticed the great transverse dislocations near the Caermarthen Fans 
in my earliest visits to SouthWales 1832-3. I had not, however, laid them down witli that precision which 
marks the field work of Mr. Logan. 
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and writing, as well as the colouring of the map and sections, (after models furnished by myself), 
are the work of that able and accurate, practical geographer, Mr. Gardner. 

Lastly, I must declare, that to whatever extent my observations may have changed its outlines, 
the map of Mr. Greenough is the foundation on which I have worked ; and no circumstance will 
more gratify me than his approval of my labours, or to find that any efforts of mine may enable 
him to improve the new edition of his valuable map of England and Wales. 
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NOTICE OF THE ANCIENT TOPOGRAPHY OF THE SILURIAN 

REGION. 

We are assured by Tacitus, that the Siltxres were the most powerful and warlike nation of South Britain^ 
impatient of domination, and of great valour. Such was their confidence in their Chief Caradoc (Caractacus), 
and so exasperated were they by the vow of the Emperor Claudius to exterminate their race, that they carried 
on a stubborn war, not only under their great leader, but long after his capture ; defeating the legion under 
Manlius Valens, and wearying out Ostorius, who died exhausted with efforts to subdue them. Veranius at- 
tacked them in vain, and they were not finally conquered till the reign of Vespasian, by Julius Frontinus. 

We have no precise definition of the geographical limits of the Silurian kingdom, though Cluverius and 
Camden state, in general terms, that it embraced the greater part of South Wales, including Herefordshire, 
Radnorshire, Brecknockshire, and Monmouthshire : it constituted, therefore, a large portion of the country 
described. Judging from the natural features of this region, I venture to believe, that the historian Hume has 
not erred in supposing that it extended to the banks of the Severn*, which noble river, in some places, with 
the ranges of the Abbcrley and Malvern Hills in others, are the only natural boundaries, on the north and east 
suited to a powerful race who inhabited all the adjacent territory on the west. If Siluria was thus bounded, 
the north-western part of Worcestershire and the southern half of Shropshire were also included in it. 
Other geographical considerations confirm this supposition ; for as we know that the Tcme flowed through the 
Silurian territory, the passes and hills around Ludlow must have been within it ; and no one who has ever 
placed his foot upon Mocktree Forest, or the Wenlock Edge, will believe that an enterprizing race would re- 
main contented with the possession of one end of a chain without a flank defence, while the other offered them 
a strong natural boundary in the gorge of the Severn. 

Again, it cannot be doubted, that the striking ridge of Caer Caradoc’, which ranges through the centre of 
South Shropshire, derived its name from some of the numerous exploits of the great British chief, whose name 
has been thus preserved for ages, though all the surrounding tract has so long since passed from the Celtic race. 

Although, however, this hill bears tlie name of Caractacus, it is clear that his to/ great battle w'os not 
fought on it, since Tacitus describes a rapid and deep river (vado tncerto), over which the Roman soldiers 
forded to storm the opposite heights ; and there is no stream larger than a feeble rivulet near Caer Caradoc- 
If the battle "wos fought on the’ northern bonks of the Teme, os is pretty generally supposed, it may have com- 
menced at Hollv^way Rocks, about two miles below Knighton, where the Ludlow formation presents a stony 
and rugged line of escarpment on the left bank of the Teme, which completely recalls the graphic language of 
Tacitus, wdiile the river answers well to his ** vado incerto,*' through w'hich the legion passed. This spot agrees 
also wnth the description of the historian, in being contiguous to a British camp called the ** Gaer ** or Caer 
in which Caractacus probably made his great stand, and from whence, when dislodged, he retreated into the 
fastnesses on the north and west, Clun Forest, Stow Hill, &c. (See Map, Camden's Britannia, vol. ii. p. 404.) 

Some antiquaries have supposed that the last battle of Caractacus was fought on CoxwoU Knoll, near Leint- 
wardine, and lower down the Teme, but this appears to me at variance both with the words of Tacitus and the 
skill of Caractacus ; for this knoll, as the name implies, has no rocky precipitous face {arduis montibus), and 

* History of England, vol. i. p. 1. 

* In speaking of the Cardok, Cradock, Querdock or Caradoc, as it has been variously written by previous authontiei, 
Dr. Gough, in bis Edition of Camden, cites Pennant, who after showing that it could not have been the scitc of the last 
battle of Caractacus, yet adds, It is highly probable that it hod been a post occupied by and named from Caractacus. It 
has been considered from very remote times a stronghold of his.' 
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moreover is so insulated and detached from the hills, that had the battle been fought upon it, the Silures 
must have been surrounded by the victorious Romans, and could never have escaped into their mountains. 
The wily chief had evidently chosen a better position for his last struggle, and had wisely secured a sa/e retreat *. 

In fact, Caractacus, though beaten, not only escaped himself from this hard-fought battle, but his people 
carried on the war for a long subsequent period, after their King had been sacrificed through the treachery of 
Queen Cartismunda, in whose hospitality he confided. 

But however antiquaries may eventually settle the precise demarcation of the geographical limits between 
the Silures and their less powerful neighbours the Ordovices, Comavii and Demetm, geologists have already 
honoured me by sanctioning the term ** Silurian ;** because the rocks which I describe under this name, in and 
around the Silurian Region, occupy a definite place in the series, and fill up a wide interval in the chronology 
of geological science. (See Introduction, Chap. I.) 


1 The Rev. C. H. Hartshome, who is preparing for publication a beautifully-illustrated work on the antiquities of Shrop- 
shire, entitled Salopia Antique,** particularly in relation to the remains of military stations, informs me, that after per- 
sonal examination of Uie chains of the British camps and fortresses, he has come to the conclusion, that the last battle of 
Caractacus was fought upon the Breidden Hills. My chief objections to this opinion are, that the Severn is there too 
powerful a stream to he forded by infantry, except in remarkably dry weather, and that the volcanic hills in question are 
•o insulated (see views, pp. 290, 300), that it would have been difficult for a large number of the discomfited Britons 
and their king to have escaped into adjoining fastnesses when attacked by so good a soldiery as that of Rome. I speak, 
however, merely as an old soldier, being incompetent to enter into this learned controversy, which I leave to be settled 
by an appeal to that eminent scholar and antiquary the Bishop of Litchfield, who is well acquainted with the ground. 

In the mean time, I anticipate much instruction from the etymological researches of Mr. Hartshome ; and I regret, that 
not having been aware of them until after the greater portion of my work was printed, I have not been able to profit by 
them. He informs me that the name of Stiper Stonet (p. 283) has its origin in the Icelandic ateppa (fusio metallorum), a 
term singularly well applied to the fused and altered rocks of the metalliferous tract. Titteratone he derives from the Ice- 
landic, to shake or totter, and he has substantiated the inference by clearing away the surrounding detritus from one of the 
columns of basalt on the summit, which he found to be a rocking stone. Wenlockf anciently Wimnicas (the place of 
wind), Latin Venii-loeua^ Venti loCf Wenti loc^ Wenlock, The Jloar Edpe (pp. 121, 220), is the boundary edge, &c. 1 

sincerely hope that this zealous antiquary will extend his inquiries from Shropshire southwards throughout the Silurian 
Region ; for his ** Siluria Autiqua ** will, to many readers, have greater attractions than my Siluria Antiquior.** 
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CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Design of the work. — Previous state of geological knowledge. — Order of the older 
fossiliferous strata. — Interval to he filled up^ between the secondary deposits 
previously described, and the older slaty rocks. — Origin of this inquiry, and 
method purmed in follotcing it out. — General view of the oldest fossiliferous 
deposits. 

The chief design of the present work is, to fill up an interval in geological history, 
by describing certain strata, which, although they occupy a considerable thickness in 
the crust of the globe, and connect the secondary deposits with the older slaty rocks, 
have never yet been adequately examined. 

A few words will explain the previous condition of this subject. — When the materials 
of the earth’s crust first became a subject of study, they were viewed principally with 
reference to their mineral characters ; but the attention which was afterwards directed 
to the imbedded animals and plants, gradually produced a revolution in the science, and 
gave birth to what is now the largest and most important part of Geology. Since 
the period when Smith in England, and Cuvier and Brongniart in France, first identi- 
fied strata by their fossils, a most rapid progress has been made in the application of 
this method of testing the age of rocks. 

Sixteen years have now elapsed since Conybeare and Phillips, in their Outlines of the 
Geology of England and Wales, presented us with a connected view of the succession of 
the sedimentary British deposits, from the most supeificial to those which support the 
carboniferous system ; and, in the succeeding years, great and important additions have 
been contributed to our acquaintance with the youngest or tertiary deposits particularly 
by Mr. LyeU. 

But this method has not been so extended as to carry the chronological succession 
beUm the Old Red Sandstone ; partly, perhaps, from a preconceived opinion, that few 
organic remains were likely to be detected in these formations; partly from the belief, 
founded on just but inadequate observation, that the many mutations which these older 
rocks had undergone, must have nearly obliterated the evidences of their origin, whether 
consisting in a dear order of superposition, or in distinctness of zoological contents. 

A 2 
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Though, undoubtedly, such reasons deterred many from grappling with this inquiry, 
it must not be supposed that the ancient strata have not been studied by enlightened 
observers. In Great Britain we may cite the names of MacCulIoch, Greenough, and 
Sedgwick, as those of men prominently distinguished in throwing light upon them : — 
the first by long examination of the Scottish mountains and numerous writings upon 
them : the second by his map of England and Wales ; the last by his exposition of the 
order of the rocks in the north of England, a portion of which task Professor Phillips 
has since followed out, by publishing a monograph of the carboniferous strata. But 
these authors had not the peculiar advantages which have fallen to my lot ; for in the 
regions which they studied, there is generally an abrupt boundary-line or break between 
the older and newer systems. For example, in Scotland there is no sequence of fos- 
siliferous strata beneath and connected with the Old Red Sandstone ; neither is there 
such a sequence in Cumberland, Westmoreland, nor the adjacent tracts of Yorkshire, 
nor even in Devonshire, where some of the oldest masses exist. In fact, a perfect and 
unbroken series of links, connecting these older rocks with the younger deposits, does 
not occur in any portion of these islands which had been previously examined. 

On the continent, where great attention had been bestowed upon the older and 
crystalline rocks, from the days of De Saussure and Werner to our own, the same 
belief was impressed on the minds of geologists, that tlie great dislocations to which 
these ancient rocks had been subjected, had entirely dissevered them from those 
fossiliferous strata with which we were well acquainted. In short, there existed no 
foreign work in which rocks of this age were classified according to a law, founded 
upon superposition and characteristic organic remains. 

But to proceed to facts connected with our own country. No one was aware of 
the existence below the Old Red Sandstone, of a regular series of deposits, con- 
taining peculiar organic remains. For example, although it was supposed, that the 
limestone of Dudley was of greater antiquity than the Old Red Sandstone, no one 
had observed that those deposits were connected by an intermediate formation of very 
considerable dimensions, full of organic remains. It is this formation, now termed 
the “Ludlow Rocks,” which seems to have most escaped attention, whilst, from its 
position, as will appear in the sequel, it is the key which accurately reveals to us the 
relations of the inferior masses to the overlying strata with which we formerly were 
acquainted. 

Of the few memoirs which had been published in the Geological Transactions, relating 
to parts of the region illustrated, the earliest are by Mr. A. Aikin. That accurate ob- 
server had formed a project of describing Shropshire in detail; but having long 
abandoned his intention, he no sooner heard of the progress I was making in the 
present work, than he placed at my disposal his original notes and drawings, illu- 
strative of certain tracts around the Wrekin and the Caradoc. In truth, at the early 
period when Mr. Aikin undertook the task, it was almost hopeless to attempt to unravel 
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the structure of Shropshire; for that county not only contains every sedimentary 
formation from the lias to the slates inclusive, but is also rendered most complex by the 
nmnberless dislocations of the strata, through the agency of volcanic rocks. The only 
other modem writers who had touched upon the ancient rocks of this part of England, 
were Mr. Leonard Horner in a memoir on the “ Mineralogy of the Malvern Hills,” 
Mr. Weaver in one on the “ Geology of the Tortworth District,” and Mr. J, Yates in a 
short paper on “ Parts of the central Counties.” These essays which are included in the 
Geological Transactions, though constituting valuable additions to our knowledge at 
the periods of their publication, had reference to limited tracts only, in most of which 
anomalous and disrupted relations prevented the adoption of any general view of a 
succession of the strata. 

In this condition of the subject, I first explored the borders of England and Wales 
in 1831. The order of succession seen in the ridges on the left bank of the Wye, 
between Hay in Herefordshire and Builth in Brecknockshire, where the Old Red 
Sandstone is distinctly underlaid by grey fossiliferous strata, first led me to suspect, 
that I had met with a district containing a good part of the evidence required to lead 
to a systematic study of our older formations ; a surmise which was confirmed by fol- 
lowing out these rocks upon their line of bearing to the neighbourhood of Ludlow and 
Wenlock, where I found them much expanded. I explained my view of the subject 
to the first meeting of the British Association, held at York, and afterwards to the 
Geological Society of London. Perceiving, however, that a subject so new and so 
large could not be really advanced, except through patient and repeated examination, 
I re-explored the same districts, in 1832, and submitted details of the new acquisitions 
to the Geological Society ; accompanying my memoirs with a set of geologically co- 
loured maps of the Ordnance Survey. 

An effort to classify these deposits was then made ; but it was not until the close of 
the summer of 1833, that I was enabled to publish a tolerably correct synopsis or table 
of the various formations in the extensive region, over which my observations had 
progressively extended. Seven years have since elapsed, during which my attention has 
been almost exclusively given to the development of this subject and its collateral 
branches. 

During the summer in which my first observations were made. Professor Sedgwick 
commenced general inquiry into the structure of North Wales, for which his previous 
acquaintance with the slaty and crystalline rocks of Cumberland eminently qualified 
him. He first endeavoured to connect the transition rocks of the age of, Dudley with 
certain calcareous slates pointed out by Mr. Greenough in North Wales ; but finding 
no concordance between them, he was, to use his own expression, “ driven to a new 
base line,” in other words, to work upwards from the central axis or oldest rocks of 
Wales, As soon as he perceived that I had observed the links which connect the Old 
Red Sandstone with some of the inferior masses of his region, he felt the importance of 
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pushing the inquiry, and by his encouragement 1 was materially stimulated to do so. 
In speaking of the labours of my friend, I may truly say, that he not only shed an en- 
tirely new light on the crystalline arrangement or slaty cleavage of the North Welsh 
mountains, but also overcame what to most men would have proved insurmountable 
difficulties, in determining the order and relations of these very ancient strata amid 
scenes of vast dislocation. He further made several traverses across the region in which 
1 was employed, and, sanctioning the arrangement I had adopted, he not only gave me 
confidence in its accuracy, but enhanced the value of my work by enabling me to unite 
it with his own ; and thus have our joint exertions led to a general view of the sequence 
of the older fossiliferous deposits. 

In the mean time, some kind friends who had watched the progress of my labours, 
and thought they might lead to important results, requested me to prepare a separate 
treatise ; and although I had been at first desirous of confining these views (as in the 
case of every memoir I had previously written) to the Transactions of the Geological 
Society, my objections were overcome by a very flattering requisition’. 

In obeying this call, 1 hope I shall, at all events, promulgate some new facts, and 
place before geologists the history of a system of deposits, authenticated by numerous 
good evidences in the shape of organic remains, by far the greater part of which have 
never been published in any country. 

While maturing these views, I became convinced that, as this large and ancient group 
contained peculiar organic remains, and was marked by distinctness of physical fea- 
tures, lithological structure, and order of superposition, it was well entitled to be 
considered a separate system. It was not therefore enough that, in my efforts to deve- 
lope them, I had termed these deposits, in their natural descending order, the 
“Ludlow,” “Wenlock,” “Caradoc,” and “Llandeilo” formations; without some 
collective name, no general view could be carried out, nor their relations to the 
whole series of deposits established. For example, the group could not be defined 
“Transition Rocks,” because nearly every modem author had so extended the 
meaning of this term, as to embrace in it all the deposits, from the carboniferous series 
inclusive, down to the oldest slaty rocks in which organic remains cease to be percep- 
tible ; whereas the object 1 had specially in view was, to point out the existence of in- 
termediate rocks of great thickness, essentially different both in structure and organic re- 
mains from the carboniferous strata. In early communications to the Geological Society, 
adopting a provisional name, I called these rocks “ fossiliferous greywacke ” ; but this 
term was deemed objectionable, there being few beds in the group which can be recog- 
nised as the “grauwacke” of German mineralogists — ^while there are fossiliferous 

> Originating with the Right Honourable Frankland Lewis and his son Mr. George Lewis, this requisition 
was soon subscribed by many resident nobility and gentry through the very friendly exertions of Lord Clive. 
(See list of Subscribers.) 
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rocki having distinctly that mineral character, both above and below those which 1 
describe. 

A geographical term was finally adopted, derived from the Silures, whose power 
extended over the region where these rocks are best displayed, and the name of whose 
illustrious chief, Caradoc (Caractacus), has been transmitted to us in a bold range 
of bills, composed of one of the most important formations of the system to be de- 
scribed. The term was no sooner proposed than sanctioned by geologists, both at 
home and abroad, as involving no theory, and as simply expressing the fact, that in 
the “ Siltirian region,” a complete succession of fosailiferous strata is interpolated between 
the Old Red Sandstone and the oldest slaty rocks. 

M. Blie de Beaumont, for example, warmly encouraged me to use this name, and 
with his coadjutor M. Dufr^noy has since materially contributed to give it currency on 
the Continent. Soon afterwards M. Bou^ and M. de Vemeuil announced the difiusion 
of “ Silurian ” rocks in Servia and the adjacent parts of Turkey in Europe, while our 
countrymen Hamilton and Strickland extended their range to the Thracian Bosphorus. 
More recently, M. Forchhammer of Copenhagen has visited the “ Silurian region ” to 
endeavour to recognize in it the rocks of Scandinavia ; and even whilst 1 write, MM. D’ 
Omalius D’Halloy and Dumont are exploring it to establish a parallel between its de- 
posits and those of Belgium. Lastly, 1 may state, that M. de Boblaye has honoured 
me by offering to translate this work into the French language. 

Shortly after I proposed the name “ Silurian,” one or two European tracts were, 
indeed, pointed out as resembling that which 1 had selected as a type. One of the 
most remarkable is on the southern frontier of the Ardennes, where three forma- 
tions were recognised by Dr. Buckland and Mr. Greenough as occupying the same geo- 
logical position as in England and Wales ; namely, between the carboniferous deposits 
and the older slaty rocks. 

That similar deposits exist in many parts of Europe is evident from the works of 
Strangways, Brongniart, Von Buch, Hisinger, Dalman, Keilhau, and other writers, as 
well as from the fossils found in Norway, Sweden, Russia, Poland, Germany and France ; 
though patient comparisons must be instituted before the peculiar relations of the Si- 
lurian Rocks of those countries can be established'. 

Their spread through distant regions will be again brought under consideration, in the 
concluding vieiy of the general distribution of organic remains. In the mean time it 

^ I oannot attempt to enumerate the names of ail the foreign authors who have written on Transition Rocks« 
though many of those who treat of the Organic Eemains are alluded to hereafter. See Part 11. Judging from 
the maps of Hisinger and Keilhau^ I presume that both Upper and Lower Silurian Rocks exist in several di- 
stricts of Sweden and Norway. It would appear that I may have been led into an error (p. 169 note) in suj)- 
posing tbat the Old Red Sandstone occurs in these regions. 1 hope, however, at some future day, to examine 
personally the older rocks of Scandinavia and Russia, and to show to what extent they agree with those of our 
own country. 
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may be stated, that such deposits unquestionably exist in North America, not only 
as inferred from the publications of our countrymen Bigsby and Weaver, but also from 
the works of several American authors who have described organic remains (Dekay, 
Green, &c.), as well as from the letters of Mr. Featherstonhaugh and Professor Rogers. 
And although I have not yet seen a sufficient number of fossils to enable me to enter 
into details, the identity of certain species of trilobites, common to that continent and 
Great Britain, sufficiently sustains the accuracy of the inference. It is, indeed, probable 
that the Silurian strata are distributed throughout that quarter of the globe, since Mr. 
Charles Darwin has recently brought home from the Falkland Islands masses of rock, 
charged with fossils which can with difficulty be distinguished from specimens of the 
Caradoc sandstone, — ^while the existence of other Silurian Rocks in Southern Africa 
has been established by the evidence of organic remains collected by Dr. Smith, and 
first transmitted to me by Sir John Herschel. 

We have, therefore, every reason to believe, that although the complete order of the 
foreign deposits of this age has not yet been pointed out, a little more labour will enable 
us to place them in parallel with our own. 

But to return to England, — soon after I issued my first prospectus. Professor Sedg- 
wick assigned to the older and contiguous rocks of Wales the name of Cambrian ; and 
the reason is obvious ; for the strata so designated are not only conterminous with the 
Silurian System, but are in several parts seen to rise from beneath its lowest beds, and 
fairly to unite with them. These names are not, however, propounded as immutable ; 
they are simply offered as the best means we possess of clearly defining the objects to 
be attained. 

To show that these systems, like other large groups of strata in Great Britain, occu- 
pied their true positions in the sea cliffs, both in relation to each other, and to the 
younger deposits, I terminated my survey, by following them into Pembrokeshire, — 
proving, that after a course of one hundred and sixty miles, they preserved the 
same relation to each other and to the overlying deposits, as in Shropshire and Here- 
fordshire. Professor Sedgwick will complete this portion of the task, by explaining 
how the two systems range to the coast of North Wales, and how they are there 
related to the younger formations. 

In tracing them to distant parts, the reader must not expect to find the Silurian 
rocks preserving an uniform lithological character, or conforming precisely through- 
out large spaces to the prevailing mineral types of the region described. This 
remark applies not merely to other countries of Europe, but even to distant parts 
of Britain : thus, although the calcareous flags of Llandeilo with their accompanying 
schists are considered to form the base of the Silurian System, their place is some- 
times taken, often indeed they are underlaid, by sandstones of considerable thickness. 
Again, besides the frequent absence of beds of limestone in the Ludlow and Wen- 
lock formations above alluded to, those deposits do not preserve the same lithological 
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characters over wide tracts, their colour and composition in parts of Caermarthenshire 
and Pembrokeshire, and also at Tortworth, being very dilFerent from those of the same 
rocks in Shropshire and Herefordshire. And thus the lesson which has been already 
taught us by an examination of the younger deposits is repeated, — that the zoological 
contents of rocks, when coupled with their order of superposition, are the only safe 
criteria of their age. By such proofs we are enabled to distinguish the Silurian de- 
posits from all others previously described, and through every lithological change we 
can thereby separate the system into upper and lower divisions. 

Quitting the Silurian rocks, and taking an ascending prospect, I may observe, that 
although the stratigraphical position of the Old Bed Sandstone and its general rela- 
tions, both in England and Scotland, were well known, no complete account of its 
range, succession, and zoological contents, in Herefordshire and the adjacent counties, 
had yet appeared, though it there forms one of the largest of the stratified British groups'. 
Perceiving that besides this great thickness, the Old Red Sandstone had an individuality 
of mineral character, and peculiar organic remains, I ventured for the first time to 
designate it a system. This step was taken, not only to mark distinctly the vastness 
of the strata by which the Silurian deposits are separated from those of the carboniferous 
sera, but also to indicate at one glance, that the coal measures of our country are in- 
cluded between two great red coloured systems of rock — the NewR.ed Sandstone above, 
the Old Red Sandstone below. 

Had my labours terminated at this point, the Silurian Rocks, and their immediate 
relations to the overlying and underlying deposits, might have been long ago deve- 
loped ; but I felt that unless the structure of the whole region in question was made 
known, the map would have been imperfect, and the work would have borne an un- 
finished character. I therefore resolved to give sketches of all the coal fields included 
in the area examined, and further to explain their relations to the surrounding deposits. 
In adopting this resolution, however, I could scarcely estimate the additional exertions 
required ; for, with the exception of the basins of the Forest of Dean, and of South 
Wales, none of these coal tracts, so important in the mineral economy of the nation, 
had been described. 

But these subjects did not exclusively engross my attention. To render their history 
complete, it was necessary to examine minutely all the rocks of igneous or volcanic 
origin, which are interlaminated with, or penetrate the strata at so many points, as well 
as to follow out the lines of elevation and dislocation. Further, to arrive at clear 


> The highest mountain in South Wales, called the *' Fans" or points of Brecon, from its double summit, is 
2862 /wt above the sea, and is entirely composed of nearly horisontal beds of Old Red Sandstone. Through 
an error of the press, (p. 1 70) this mountain is stated to be 2600 feet high. The height of the Caermarthen 
Fans is accurately given as 2590 feet. Both these mountains are seen in the view facing p. 346, and the 
heights of both are correctly marked in that lithograph and on the map. 
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this opinion, by showing that the planet must have been in a state of total or partial 
fusion when it assumed its present shape. Such reasoners are led to suppose, that the 
earliest accumulations occurred under conditions which forbade the possibility of any 
vital organization ; and they are further strengthened in their creed, when on exa- 
mining the innermost folds of the earth’s covering which have been extruded, they 
find in them no vestiges of life. They conclude therefore, that it was only after a long 
time, and when the surface had to a certain extent been cooled down by succeeding 
changes and the addition of fresh materials, that animals and vegetables were called into 
existence. 

Other geologists contend, that as yet we gaze but dimly into the obscure vista of 
these early periods ; and that even if organized beings did live when the first crystalline 
rocks were formed, we cannot now hope to discover evident traces of their existence, 
owing to the great metamorphoses which subsequent agencies have produced in these 
masses, — metamorphoses which may be well supposed to have obliterated all traces of 
primeval creation. 

Without here attempting to decide this question, I would merely observe, that the 
term “ Protozoic,” as above interpreted, may be used by the maintainers of either 
doctrine. 

In conclusion, I repeat that my chief object is to develope the upper portion of this 
vast series ; — ^its lower divisions belong to the task which has fortunately fallen to Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick. 



CHAPTER II. 


OOLITIC SYSTEM. 


Inferior Oolite. — Lias. — Outliers of Lias. 

Originally i had no intention of describing any rocks of so recent an age as 
the Oolite and Lias. The work was to have commenced with an account of the 
New Red Sandstone, as the youngest secondary deposit in the vicinity of any portion 
of the Silurian System.” The discovery, however, of a great outlier of Lias in the 
North of Shroi)shire and adjacent part of Cheshire, where the existence of that forma- 
tion had never been even suspected, has induced me to extend the plan, and to preface 
an account of that large insulated mass, by a few observations on the relations and 
structure of the Inferior Oolite of the Cotteswold Hills, and of the Lias of the Vale of 
Worcester and Gloucester ; more particularly with the view of showing how the latter 
passes down into the New Red Sandstone \ 

In general terms, the Oolitic Series maybe described as a great and diversified group 
of limestones, sandstones, grits, and clays, ranging across our island from Dorset- 
shire on the south-west to Yorkshire on the north-east. The central members of this 
group occupy the high districts of Oxfordshire and Gloucestershire, which form the 
eastern limits of the annexed map. In this district Mr. Lonsdale has worked out with 
great assiduity the relative position of the different members of the system, rectifying 
an important error in their classification, and laying down their outlines to a great 
extent on the maps of the Ordnance Survey 

* Smith’s Strata Identified . It was in the oolitic series of the adjacent counties, that Smith established the 
great principle of identifying the English strata by their imbedded organic remains. For information respecting 
the Oolitic Series, see Outlines of the Geology of England and Wales, by Conybeare and W. Phillips ; Geology 
of Yorkshire, Ist Vol., by Professor Phillips- Also various Memoirs in the Transactions of the Geological 
Society of London, by Messrs. Buckland, De la Beche, Lonsdale, and Murchison. 

'* In pursuing his examination of the range of the Oolites, Mr. Lonsdale was the first to discover the true 
geological position of the Stonesfield Slates, so long known to collectors by the beauty and number of their 
organic remains. These Tilestoncs were formerly supposed to overlie the Great or Bath Oolite, but Mr. 
Lonsdale has shown that in the Cotteswold Range they form the bottom of that rock. Ha^dng myself ex- 
amined a portion of this district in detail, I may be allowed to state my belief that no geologist could so clearly 
and systematically have rectified this important error of previous observers in the order of these beds, as Mr. 
lA>nsdale ; for no one had so closely studied tlieir relations in the Bath district, whence as a type or base he 
extended his inquiries. 

B 
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Rising from beneath the central members of the system, the Inferior Oolite and 
Lias appear in great force along the escarpments of the Cotteswold Hills. As the beds 
of these two formations have a general inclination to the east and south-east, at angles 
varying from 5° to 12°, it is evident that, in crossing from the Cotteswold Hills to the 
Severn, the strata of each group will be seen to emerge from beneath those which have 
been deposited over them. In this way we make our first transverse section. 

The following description applies, therefore, to such strata as are found in “ de- 
scending order," upon any straight line drawn from the escarpment of the Cotteswolds 
to the banks of the Severn. See coloured section PL 29. fig. 1. and this wood-cut. 

(West.) (East.) 1. 



Kew Red rh. Red and green Marl. 
Sandstone. 1 1 . Sandstone and Marl. 


Lias.v 


f-d. Upper Lias. 
e. Marlstone. 

/. Lower Lias Shale, 

, </. Limestone of the Lower Lias Shale. 


Inferior 

Oolite. 


a. “ Gryphite Grits.*’ 

b. Cheltenham Bnilding-stone. 

c. “ Pea Grit.” 


Inferior Oolite. 

The rocks composing this formation in the Cotteswold Hills are all more or less 
calcareous. They rise to the west, from beneath certain clays and flaglike beds 
(Stoncsfield Slate), and occupying a thickness of about 150 feet, are divisible into three 
parts. 

{a. of section.) The uppermost is a brown calcareous grit, of a very coarse aspect, owing to the 
number of shells it contains, among which Gryphaa Cyrnbium^ Lima proboscidean IVigonia 
costafUn and Pholadumya amhigua are the most abundant. This ‘‘Gryphite griU' caps the hills, and 
is extracted for the use of the roads’. 

(/;. of section.) The central division is much the thickest, and may be subdivided into three parts. 

Ist. Upper Ragstone, and thin-bedded Oolite. 

2nd. A fine-grained, light-coloured Oolite, the Cheltenham building-stone, which varies from 
thirty to forty feet in thickness, and when cpiarried under ground is dressed with facility^. It is 

‘ I named this stratum “ Gryphite grit," from the prevalence of the “ Gryphaa Cymbiumr Tliis name 
and that of Pea grit (p. 12) are local terms, applicable only to the structure of the Upper and Lower strata of 
the Inferior Oolite of Gloucestershire. (See Sketch of the Geology of Cheltenham, 1834. J. Murray.) 

In general, the Oolitic freestones, from whatever part of the system they are derived, on being exposed to 
the atmosphere, lose much of that moisture which they naturally possess under ground, and become much 
harder. The quarries of Ketton, in Northamptonshire, which are in the Great Oolite, yield, like those of Chel- 
tenham, blocks of very large dimensions. These blocks are easily cut with the saw on being first extracted, 
but become rapidly harder on exposure to the atmosphere, and when struck with a hammer clink like a piece 
of metal. 
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undbtinguiBhable in lithological character from the freestone of Bath (Great Oolite), although 
that rock is of more recent date 

3rd. Lower Ragstone. Very fine-grained, hard Oolite ; some beds largely quarried as trough- 
stones. The Oolitic structure becomes coarser downwards, and passes into a rough concretionary 
rock at the base of the formation. 

The prevailing fossils of this central division are Clypeus sinuatus, Terebratula fimbria^ T, glo- 
bata, and T. perovalis. ^ 

(c. of section.) The lowest member of the Inferior Oolite has a remarkable aspect. It is of a rusty 
brown colour, and is in great -art made up of small flat concretions, from a quarter to half an inch 
in diameter, which give to the stone, on first inspection, the appearance of a Nummulite rock. It is 
called Pea Grit by the country people, and is a useful stone, when employed for gate-posts and 
other rough work. Coralline bodies and Pentacrinites are spread over the sandy iron-shot faces of 
the beds, and veins of crystallized carbonate of lime are of frequent occurrence throughout the 
strata. 

The organic remains of the formation in these hills are very numerous, the following, 
collected by myself, being probably but a small portion of those which will hereafter be 
found. 


Fossils of the Inferior Oolite of the Cotteswold Hills^, 


Ammonites Brownii, M. C. t. 263. and por- 
tions of other species of Ammonites. 

— corrugatm, M. C. t. 451 . f. 3. 

elegam f M. C. t. 94. 

Belemyiites (portion of). 

Berenicea diliiviana. Laniouroux, Expos. Me- 
thod. t. 86. f. 12 & 14. M. C. t. 424. 

Cirrus carinatus, M. C. t, 429. 

Clj/peiis sinnatns, Parkinson, Organ. Rem. 
vol, iii. t. 2. f. 1. 

Corals (of several species). 

Gervillia . Species same as in Normandy. 

Gryphtea Cymhium, Lamarck; see Deshayes, 
Coquilles Caraetdrist. des Terrains, pi. 12. 
f. 1 & 2. 

Isocardia concentrica, M. C. t. 491. f. 1. 

rostrata, M. C. t. 295. f. 3. 

Modiola gibbosa. M. C. t. 211. f. 3. 


Modiola plicata, M. C. t. 248. 

Mya calcifor^iis. Phill. t. 11. f. 3. 

Nntica adducta. Phill. t. 11, f. 35. 

Ostrea acuminata, M. C. t. 135. 

3Iarshii, M. C. t. 48. 

- soUtaria. M. C. t. 468. f. 1. 

Pentacrinites, 

Pholadomya amhigna, M. C. t. 227- 

— Fidicula, M. C. t. 225. 

obtusa, M. C. t. 197. f» 2. 

Pevten, Species undetermined. 

Plicatula, Species undetermined. 
Plagiostoma cardiforrne, M. C. t. 113. f. 3. 

giganteum, M. C. t. 77* 

— Parkhmmii, M. C. t. 307. 

punctatum, M. C. t. 113. f. 1 & 2. 

Terebratula ernarginata, M- C. t. 435. f, 6. 

• fimbria, M. C. t. 326. 


* See note on Mr, Lonsdale's discoveries, suprh, p. 13. 

* The greater number of the organic remains in this list have been named and figured by Mr. J. De C, 
Sowerby, in his work “Mineral Conchology.'' The letters M. C. refer the student to that book, which forms an 
essential part of every Geological Library. Some of the fossils are to be found in Phillips's “ Geology of York- 
shire." 
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Terebratula globata. M. C. t. 436. f. 1. THgmxa costata. M. C. t. 85. 

media. M. C. t. 83. f. 7- striata, M. C. t. 237- f. 1, 2 & 3. 

■ obsoleta, M. C. t. 83. Unto abductus. Phill. pi. 11. fig. 42. 

• perovalis, M. C. t. 436. f. 2 & 3. 

Should the observer extend his range to the south-west, he may trace similar strata, 
containing many of the same species of fossils, from Gloucestershire through Somerset- 
shire, to the coast cliffs at Bridport, Dorsetshire, where he will see the beds laid bare, 
dipping under younger formations, and resting upon the Lias, as in the Cotteswold 
Hills. In like manner, if he follow these beds north-eastward, he will find their re- 
presentatives occupying similar positions in the Oolitic escarpment of the counties of 
Oxford, Northampton, Rutland, and Lincolnshire, and thence extending to the high 
and rugged cliffs between Scarborough and Whitby in Yorkshire'. 


The Lias. 

The Lias, or base of the Oolitic System, forms the subsoil of the whole of the Vale of 
Gloucester, extending from the Cotteswold Hills to the Severn. Like the Inferior 
Oolite, this formation may be followed on the south-west to Lyme Regis* in Dor- 
setshire, and on the north-east to Whitby in Yorkshire. Near the latter place it is 
more fully developed than in any other part of the kingdom, and has there been divided 
by Professor Phillips into three parts. A fourfold division, however, is practicable in 
Glbucestershire and Worcestershire, viz. 

1 . Upper Lias Shale ; — {the Alum Shale of Yorkshire.) 

2. Marlstone. 

3. Lower Lias Shale. 

4. Limestone of the Lower Lias Shale. 

The Upper Lias Shale {d. of section, p. 1 1.) consists of a bluish clay, containing occa- 
sionally nodules, or spherical concretions of dark argillaceous limestone, called in York- 
shire and elsewhere “cement stones.” This subgroup ranges along the escarpment of 
the Cotteswold Hills, and may be seen on the sides of many of the roads where they 
begin to descend from the hills into the valley of the Severn. In this stratum I have 
observed the following organic remains. 

» See the Geological Map of England and Wales, by Mr. Greenongh. Those who desire to obtain a full 
knowledge of the different localities in which the same species of fossils have been found, must consult the 
tables in the ‘‘Geological Manual” of De la Beche (3rd edit. 1833), and the Outlines of the Geolog;^^ of 
England and Wales, by (vonybeare and Phillips, 1822, 

Every fossilist should visit the collection of Miss Mary Anning, at Lyme Regis, who, by her discoveries, 
has so materially contributed to our acquaintance with the organic remains of the Lias, especially in the class of 
those gigantic reptiles which characterize the formation. 
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Ammonites annulatus. M. C. t. 222. Oervillia. New species. 

— undulalus. Smith, Strat. System, Inoceramus duhius. M. C. t. 584. 

p. 1 14. Marlstone, Plate, f. 3. M. C. t. 254. Lucina ? 

f. 1 & 3. Modiola. New species ? 

— IValcottii. M. C. t. 106. Nautilus. 

Area, or Cuculleea ? Fragments. Nucula. New species. 

Belemnites acutus. M. C. t. 590. Pholadomya. 

— penicillatus. M. C. t. 590. f. 5 &6. Plicatula spinosa. M. C. t. 245. 

— tubularis. Phill. t. 11. f. 27. TVochus bisectus, Phill. t. 11. f. 27- 

The presence of this zone of clay, which in some places must have a thickness of 
sixty or seventy feet, is marked by the outburst of water, either in the form of springs, 
or indicated by rushes and wet ground. It forms, in fact, the retentive support of 
all the rain-water which percolates the overlying porous strata of the Inferior Oolite, 
and thus gives rise to the river Chelt ; to the Seven Springs, or chief sources of the 
Thames ; to the springs which supply the Cheltenham reservoir ; to those which in 
ancient times filled the Roman baths near Whitcomb ; and to all the streamlets which, 
descending from the Cotteswold Hills, are tributaries of the Severn. 

Tlie Marlstone (e. of section) is made up of alternating layers of yellow and blue marly 
clays and sands, fox-coloured sandstone, sometimes calcareous, and beds of impure 
limestone. 

The most prevailing fossils are — 

Avicula irurquivalvis. M. C. t. 244. f. 2. Pecten aiquivalvis. M. C. t. 13G. f. 1. 

Belemnites 2>enieillatus. M. C. t. 590. f. 5 &6. Terehratula concinna. M. C. t. 83. f. 6. 

Cardium truncatum. M. C. t. 553. f. 3. tetrahedra. M. C. t. 83. f. 4. 

Grypheea gigantea. M. C. t. 391. 

Numerous ravines, by which the western sides of the Cotteswold Hills are furrowed, 
expose this subdivision underlying the upper shale. It is also displayed in many de- 
tached hills or outliers from the main ridge, as in Church Down, Robin Hood Hill, Bat- 
tlcdown Hill near Cheltenham, Oxenton, and Bredon Hills. 

Outliers of Marlstone. 

The hill of Church Down', which from its insulated position presents so striking an 
object, affords one of those examples of denudation which are frecpient in the Vale of 
Worcester and Gloucester. The quarries upon the tabular summit are covered with a 
few feet of yellowish sandy loam, containing spheroidal concretions of hard calcareous 
grit, called “men’s heads” by the workmen. These nodules resemble those which mark 


Pronounced Chosen by the inhabitants. 
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the lines of stratification in the coast cliffs near Bridport, Dorsetshire ; and others which 
I have described as occupying nearly the same geological position in the Hebrides'. 
Beneath this sandy loam, the quarries in work, (1831,) exhibited the following beds of 
the Marlstone. 

ft. in. 


1. Lightish yellow micaceous sandstone full of Belcmnites 4 0 

2. Pot-ears.*’ Bluish gray calcareous grit, quarried for troughs 1 6 

3. Pendle.” Brownish hard calc grit, jointed and fissured 0 10 

4. Wayboard of clay, with some fossils 0 3 

5. Leathering-bed,’* Thick-bedded very hard micaceous marlstone, of greenish brown 

colour, charged with fossils, of which Pecten ccquivalvis and Belenmitea ahbreviatus 
are the most abundant 3 0 

6. Best double Blue.” Hardest and best road-stone, weathers to a brown colour .... 1 3 

7 . Lowest Blue.” A blue calcareous grit, partially discoloured by the decomposition of 

pyrites 1 5 


Beneath this bed the water stands upon the clay of the lower Lias, which occupies 
the sloping sides of the hills. A line drawn to the east, in the prolongation of the 
surfaces of these beds, would precisely fall upon that part of the escarpment of the 
Cotteswolds where the strata of the Marlstone, containing similar organic remains, 
occupy their regular place in the series. It is therefore evident, that the intervening 
valley has been hollowed out subsequently to the formation of the Lias and the Oolite ; 
or, in other words, that there was a period when the strata of the Cotteswolds extended 
in continuity as far as Church Down Hill. The same explanation applies to Oxenton, 
Bredon, and all the other outlying masses of the Vales of Gloucester and Worcester. 
(See Map.) 


The Lower Lias Shale, (/. of section,) or great mass of the formation, occupies the 
greater portion of the Vale of Gloucester and Evesham. 

This Shale, resembling that of Dorset and the lower Shale of Yorkshire, is a dark- 
coloured ealcareo-argillaceous and finely laminated deposit, containing occasionally 
cement stone.s or concretions similar to those described in the Upper Lias. Among the 
fossils which characterize it in the eastern part of the Vale are 


Ammonites Cheltiensis ; and 5 or G other 
Ammonites of undescribed species, some 
very small. 

Astams glaber. N. s. Phillips. 

Arivnla inmquivalvis. M. C. t. 244. 
Belemniles ahhreviatus. M. C . t. 5 90. f. 2, 3, & 9. 


Belcmnites elrmgatm. Miller, Geol. Trans. 

vol. ii. p. 60. pi. 7. f. 6, 7, & 8. 

Crenatula vmtrieosa. M. C. t. 443. 
Cumlleca elongata. M. C. t. 447. 

Gryphoea ineurva. Parkinson, Org. Rem. vol. 
iii. t. 15. f. 3. 


Transactions of the Geological Society, New Series, vol. ii. p. 353. 
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Gryphasa obliptata. M. C. t. 112. 
Hippopodium pmderomm. M. C. t. 250. 
Lima antiqtiata. M. C. t. 214. 

Pecten. Three undescribed epecies. 
Pentacrinites scataris, Goldfuss. 
Serpula. 


Spiri/er. 

Turritella muricata? M. C. t. 499. 

Unio ? 

Vertebrje of the Ichthyosaurus have also been 
found. 


The Ammonite which I have named after the town of Cheltenham A. Cheltiensis, is 
found also in the Lias of Lyme Regis in Dorset. It is represented in the following wood- 
cut (a.), together with the two most characteristic bivalve shells, Grypheea incurva {b.) 
and O. ohliquata (c.). 



The cement stones frequently contain Belemnites, and Ammonites Cheltiensis, occa- 
sionally covered with an iridescent nacre. Many of the layers of this shale are highly 
charged with iron pyrites (sulphuret of iron), and when the fossil remains are coated 
with this mineral, it generally gives to their surface that bright metallic lustre seen 
upon many of the Ammonites. 


Limestone of the Lower Lias Shale, (g. of section.) The right bank of the Severn 
in the environs of Gloucester is occupied by several plateaus of Lias, which in some 
points of their escarpment, as at the western part of Highnam Court, present good 
sections of the passage of the lowest beds of the formation into the marls of the New 
Red Sandstone. These consist of laminated shale, containing a few thin beds of 
calcareous flagstone, the whole dipping to the east and south. In following the Lower 
Lias thence through Gloucestershire and Worcestershire, its line of junction with the 
marls of the New Red Sandstone is not confined to the left bank of the Severn as 
marked upon previous geological maps'. The Lower Lias also occupies the hills 
between Deerhurst and Tewkesbury, and appearing on the right bank of the Severn, 
is quarried at Forthampton Court and at Bushley, Worcestershire ; and still farther 
to the north it appears in the insulated hill of Longdon Heath near Upton. This is 
the last outlier on the right bank of the river, the formation thenceforth following 

' For new outline west of Gloucester by Corsewood Hill, to Combe Hill on the left bonk of the river, see the 
Map annexed to this work. 
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the left bank from Shothonger Common to Brockeridge Common, three miles north 
of Tewkesbury, whence it takes a straight course to the north-east by Boughton Hill 
and Pirton to Norton, four miles south-east of Worcester. In describing the structure 
and contents of the Lower Lias, and its junction with the marls of the New Red Sand- 
stone along the line just mentioned, we may particularly notice a section at Combe Hill, 
six miles north of Gloucester, as exhibiting a perfect and conformable transition from the 
one system into the other. In the descending order we first perceive about 12 thin 
courses of dark-coloured calcareous flagstones, which are extracted for roads, paving, 
building, and burning to lime. These courses vary in thickness from 1 to 3 inches, and 
are separated from each other by stiff" marl : the two lowermost bands, known locally as 
the “ Rattler” and the “Bottom bed,” are alone burnt for lime. 

The surface of the flagstones is frequently covered with numerous fine and delicate 
species of Echini ; and bones and vertebrae of Saurian animals have also been found. 
These beds are underlaid by sandy pyritiferous shale, graduating downwards into cream- 
coloured marl, succeeded by shivery, finely laminated, black shale, highly charged 
with iron pyrites and small crystals of selenite, and containing a few thin courses 
of whitish sandstone. The predominant fossils are 

Ammonitea planorhix. M. C. t. 448.* Modioht jninima. M. C. t. 210. 

Modiola HiUanu. M. C. t. 212. Ostrea. Small unpublished species very ubundant. 

Beneath these beds of flagstone, shale, and sandstone, there is a passage, through 
lightish blue and grey marl, into the green and red marls, which form the upper limits 
of the New Red Sandstone system ; the beds dipping at an angle of about 1 5° to 
the south-east. Tlie calcareous bands are known locally under the name of “ clay- 
stones®,” and they mark the base of the Lower Lias in its course through Gloucester- 
shire and Worcestershire. When well exposed, they are always seen to graduate dowm- 
wards, through finely laminated black shale, into the same whitish sandstone observed 
at Combe Hill. Such relations appear in the promontory of Bushley, on the left bank 
of the Severn, at Corsewood Hill, two miles west of the Haw Bridge ; on the sides of 
the high road from Tewkesbury to Ledbury ; and at Forthampton Court ; the small 
Ostrea, and Ammoniten Planorbin, being the prevailing fossils. 

An outlier called Longdun Heath, near Upton, has been during many years quarried for limestone, 

' Remains of Saurian animals have occasionally been found in the Vale of Gloucester, both in those beds 
and in the Clays above, but as none of these specimens have fallen under my own observation, 1 cannot state 
to what species they belong, 

= This “ C’laystone ” of the Lias wo-s formerly employed as the only road-stone ; but the facilities afforded by 
water-carriage and tlie tram-roads, are now so great, that nearly all the high roads of the Vale are repaired 
with limestone brought from Bristol, which is termed by geologists mountain or carboniferous limestone. 
Being much more free from earthy matter, and more crystalline than the claystone, it forms a more durable 
road. 
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of which six beds are used, and known by the names of '^Top/' Black/' ^^Tile/' Poacher/* 

Peaver," and Bottom.'' The Poacher is an irregular course appearing and disappearing; the 

Bottom '* is the best stone, and is seven inches thick. The strata on the north-west end of the 
hill dip east- south-east 6°, but ^here they crop out the inclination increases to 12° and 15°. On 
the higher parts of the hill the dip is north-east, and in its east-north-eastern face there are quarries 
twenty feet deep, where the dip is west- south-west. This outlier and the range of Lias by Bushley 
are, for the most part, covered with drifted superficial matter, composed of red clay, or gravel and 
sand, which generally conceals the subsoil in this part of Worcestershire. 

At Brockeridge Common, north of Tewkesbury, the same strata are very well exposed, the work- 
men reckoning five principal calcareous beds, including one of Tilestone. These are overlaid by 
hard hiyers, and underlaid by slaty clay, which towards the base becomes sandy, and finally passes 
into the thin-bedded white sandstone to be described in the next chapter. The lower Lias of Brock- 
eridge contains the characteristic fossils found at other places, viz. abundance of the small Modiolfc 
and Ostreas, together with Afumonites Planorhisy Plagiostoma giganteum, and other fossils. The 
ordinary dip is about 10° south-east and east- south-east ; but in one place the lowest bed rises up 
at an angle of 25°. As the lower Lias occupies the highest ground in the environs of Tewkesbury, 
it is there dignified by the title of the ‘^hill rock " in contradistinction to the red marl, which is 
usually in the lower ground. 

The same lithological and zoological characters are preserved along the straight ridge of the lower 
Lias, extending from Brockeridge Common to Boughton Hill and Pirton. 

The continuation of the lower Lias from Pirton and Norton, near Worcester, into 
Warwickshire has been carefully traced by Mr. Strickland, jun., for many miles, and the 
boundaries have been laid down by him upon the Ordnance Map, including several 
large promontories of Lias hitherto unnoticed. He has also discovered that the New 
Red Sandstone has been protruded through the Lias along a line of fault near Crop- 
thorn. It never was my intention to trace the course of the Lias into Warwickshire, 
and I have attempted to describe its characters in the Vale of Gloucester and Worcester, 
merely to point out the peculiarities of lithological structure and zoological contents, 
where the lower members pass downwards into the New Red Sandstone ^ 

Such are the deposits which may be observed in crossing the Vale of Gloucester and 
Worcester from east to west. I’hey are all rocks of sedimentary origin, and are made 
up of a prodigious number of beds or layers, each formation possessing an individuality 
of mineral character and organic remains ; and as we descend in the series, we find the 
remains of animals differing from those which had been deposited in the beds of earlier 
age. 

These submarine accumulations have, however, undergone great alterations since 
the period of their original deposit, either by denudation during their rise from beneath 
the sea, or by disintegration since they have been exposed to the atmosphere. They 
have likewise been greatly affected by disturbing agents, some remarkable proofs of 

’ The curious and important subject of the origin of the Cheltenliam and other mineral waters of the Vale of 
the Severn, will be entered upon, os soon as we have described those rocks in which they take their rise. 

c 
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which occur in the Cotteswold Hills, where the strata of Inferior Oolite dip in opposite 
directions, and at high angles of inclination. Detailed accounts, however, of these 
phenomena do not fall within the province of this work, and a correct acquaintance 
with them can be only obtained by long and patient research. 


On an Outlier of Lias in the North of Shropshire and South of Cheshire. 

Relying upon the general belief of English geologists, that the low country of North 
Salop and the South of Cheshire was occupied exclusively by the New Red Sandstone 
or detritus covering that formation, I did not, during the first three years of survey of 
the adjoining countrj', extend my re;searches beyond the Hawkstone and Hodnct Hills, 
lying about fifteen miles to the north and north-north-east of Shrewsbury. In October, 
1834, I accidentally learnt that sinkings in search of coal, had been prosecuted to some 
extent in the district between Whitchurch and Market Drayton. On examining the 
district I was soon convinced that the black shale, supposed by the inhabitants to be 
coal shale, was notliing more than Lias, as was proved by an abundance of fossils ; and 
that far from being confined to one spot, this formation, though much obscured by gravel 
and clay, could be detected over a considerable area. I also found that this mass of 
Lias was deposited in a basin, of shape more or less elliptical, frpm beneath which the 
New Red Sandstone rises to the south in the hills of Hawkstone, to the south-east at 
Market Drayton, to the east at Belton, to the north-east in the rising grounds extending 
towards Nantwich, and to the north-west in the undulating country near Whitchurch. 
(See Plate 29. fig. 2. and this wood-cut.) 

N.N.W. S.S.K. ;i. 

Pret*s. 



♦ Superficial Gravel, Ac. w. Marlstone. h. Lower Lius, 

r. Saliferous Red Marl. d. Red Sandstone. 


The western boundary is ill defined, owing to the low and featureless form of the ground 
and its being covered by vast accumulations of gravel, sand, and peat-bog. It is, 
therefore, possible that the Lias may extend in this direction to some distance ; but, 
even assuming that it does not, and limiting the boundary by a line passing from Wem 
and Edstaston to Burley Dam, east of Combermere, places where the formation has 
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been detected, we find that this bowl has a length of about ten, and a breadth of three 
to four and a half miles*. The greater part of this district consists of Lower Lias Shale, 
but the overlying subdivision of the Marlstone is also apparent. 

Marlstone . — This member of the Lias is well exposed in the hill on which the church 
of Frees is built, (see centre of wood-cut above, and Plate 29. fig. 2.) both in quarries 
and by the sides of the roads, dipping to the north-north-east at low angles. The upper 
beds are composed of yellowish and greenish thin-bedded sandstone, slightly micaceous, 
and in part calcareous ; the middle, of other yellowish sandstones, some of which are 
more calcareous ; and the lowest beds, of sandy, dark-coloured slaty marl, and shale 
with flattened spheroids of impure blue Lias limestone, which are undistinguishable from 
the well-known cement-stones of the Yorkshire coast. The fossils which I obtained are 
those which best characterize the Marlstone in Worcestershire and Gloucestershire, viz. 

Avicnla intvquiimlvis, M. C. t. 244. f. 2. I Per.ten ccquivalvis. M. C. t. 136. f. 1. 
Gryp/nea gigatitea, M. C. t. 391. I 

together with an Ammonite which appears to be referrible to Ammonites geometricus 
(Phillips) of the Yorkshire Lias. 

Loicer Lias . — ^The Lower Lias consists entirely of finely laminated shale, as proved 
by shafts which have been sunk on Wolliston Common. In the vicinity of Burley Dam, 
some of the beds are so hard as to have induced Lord Combermere to quarry them for 
slating purposes, and others at the same locality being slightly bituminous have very 
much the mineral aspect of Kimmeridge Coal’. At Lightwood Green, the shale w^as 
found to contain nodules of ferruginous cement-stone : while at Cloverly, beneath nu- 
merous beds of dark marly shale, occurred one thin band of hard white stone with others 
of a blue colour. These bands have been traced by the Rev. Thomas Egerton, from 
Moreton Wood near Cloverly Hall, to Audlem and Burley Dam. 

The natural facilities for examining the deposit are few, the surface being generally 
covered by superficial clay and coarse gravel, sometimes to the thickness of twenty or 
thirty yards, but its characters have been abundantly ascertained by borings for coal at 
Heathgate, Moreton Wood, Frees Wood, Calver Hall, Burley Dam,Marchamly, Cloverly, 

‘ At Moreton Wood the Lias dips westerly, tlms indicating, that it is there near the eastern side of the basin ; 
whilst at Audlem and Burley Dam, along the north-eastern and northern boundary, the strata dip south-west 
and south, at angles varying from 5® to 7®. I am much indebted to the Ilev. T. Egerton and the Rev. W. 
Egerton for their assistance in determining the outlines of tJiis mass of Lins. 

® The Shale which forms the base of the upper division of the Oolitic series, occurs extensively in the coast 
cliffs at Kimmeridge, in the Isle of Purbeck, and hence it has been termed Kimmeridge clay. Some of the beds 
ore very bituminous, and being occasionally used as fuel, are called Kimmeridge coal. The mineralogical cha- 
racters of this formation so closely resemble coal shale, that those unacquainted with its stratigraphical position 
and zoological contents, particularly in Oxfordshire and other interior parts of the kingdom, have frequently 
sunk into it in search of coal ! ! Sec Outlines of the Geology of England and Wales, p. 177. 

c 2 
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and Wolliston Commons, &c. It is partially exposed between the escarpment of marl- 
stone at Frees, and the talus of Red Marl and New Red Sandstone of the Hawkstone 
Hills : there are also several outcrops of the strata between Marchamly on the south, and 
the rising grounds of Audlem and Burley Dam on the north. The relations of the 
Lower Lias to the New Red Sandstone are best seen near the eastern extremity of the 
Hawkstone ridge ; and the water forming the series of ponds to the north of Hawk- 
stone, is probably borne up by the marls of the New Red System. 

Cleverly Hall, the seat of Mr. Dod, may be taken as a centre around wdiich the lias 
shale is of the greatest thickness. On Wolliston Common, for example, in one of the 
attempts to find coal, after sinking two hundred and forty feet, the strata were bored to 
the further depth of one hundred and fifty, making a total of about four hundred feet. 
A little black lignite or jet was found in one instance, but nothing to justify the most 
remote probability of the formation containing coal. 

At the mouth of one of the trial pits 1 collected many fossils, and with the assistance 
of Mr. Dod and the Rev. T. Egerton, the following list has been completed : 

GryphcEd ineurva, (See wood- cut, p. 19. f. 2.) 

MaccuUochiu M. C. pi. 547. f. 1. 

Modiola minima. M. C. t. 210. f. 5 — 7* 
Pecten, An unpublished species, otx'urring also 
in the Brora Lower Shale; see memoir 
Geol. Trans., vol. 2. p. 320. 

Pentacrinites scalaris (Goldfiiss). 

Plagiostoma giganteum. M. C. t. 77- 

peclinoides. M. C. t. 1 14, f. 4. 

Pul lustra. Unpublished ; also found at Brora. 

Geol. Trans., vol. 2. p. 320, 

Host el I aria, 

•Spirifer fValcuttif M. C. t. 377* f* 2. 

Tellhta Unpublished, probably 2 species 

(see memoir on Brora ut supra), 
Tkirritella, Small unpublished species, pro- 
bably same as at Banz, Germany. 

Unio JListeri } M. C. t. 154. f. 1, 3, & 4. 
Small portions of fishes or Crustacea ? 


This list of fossils satisfactorily establishes the precise age of the beds, for besides 
containing the Ammonites Bucklandi, Conybeari, and planicosta, characteristic of the 
Lower Lias, we have the Ammonites Planorbis and Modiola minima, both of which are 
distinguishing fossils of the same beds in Gloucestershire and Worcestershire. It was 
gratifying to find in this detached basin of North Salop, shells identical with certain 


Ammonites Bucklaiidi, M. C. t. 130. 

communis, M. C. t. 107. 

— — Cony heart, M. C. t. 131. 

— ])lanicosta, M. C. t. 406. f. 5 & 7* 

planorbis, M. C. t. 448. 

■ resembling (small). 

■ New species (large and spinose). 

A l>eautiful small species re- 
sembling one published in Zieten’s Ammo- 
nites of the Wirtemberg Lias, &c. 

Astarte elegans, M. C. t. 137. f* 

■ — Small variety. 

Belemnites subclnvatus, Voltz sur les B<51em- 
nites, pi. 1. fig, 11. p. 38. 

— portions of another species. 

Cidaris. This is the first example I have met 
with in the Lias of any part of the body of 
Echinodemiata, although many spines be- 
longing to this family have been found in 
the Lias of Gloucestershire, and at Lyme 
Regis. 
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unpublished species first brought to notice by my visit to Brora, Sutherlandshire, the 
strata of which distant tract, containing a sort of coal, were by means of their organic 
remains identified with similar carbonaceous strata of the Oolitic system in the eastern 
moorlands of Yorkshire. Had the Lias of this Salopian tract contained coal as good as 
that found in the Oolitic formations of Whitby and of Brora, it might have been ques* 
tionable whether in a country so distant from any deposit of the old or true coal, it 
would not have been worth extracting ; but no trials have brought to light any portion 
of combustible matter, whether termed lignite or impure coal, worthy of the name of a 
bed>. 

To convince the resident gentry and speculators of Northern Salop who are not 
aware of the value of the evidence afforded by organic remains, of the hopelessness of 
their search after coal, I beg to repeat, that the black shale is underlaid by the saliferous 
marls of the New Red Sandstone. In addition to the instances already given I may 
state, that the sinkings of Sir Corbet Corbet, at Adderley, opposite Kent’s Rough, and 
near the northern edge of the basin, proved this fact ; for upon piercing the black 
shale to the depth of 300 feet a brine spring was reached I A similar infraposition of 
saliferous marls may be seen at Moss Hill farm, near Audlem. Lastly, an examination 
of the annexed wood-cut, and the map will show, that the basin not only rests upon marls 
and other strata of the New Red System, but is surrounded by them, and a reference to the 
general tabular view attached to this work will prove that the whole of the enormously 
thick system of the New Red Sandstone (as fully expanded here as in any part of En- 
gland,) lies between the black shale and the true coal measures. If coal really passes be- 
neath any portion of this country, it ought to be first sought for at points nearer to Oswestry, 
Chirk, Wrexham, Shrewsbury, WeUington, Newport, and Madeley in Staffordshire, in 
short, towards the outcrop of the coal measures which rise nearly on all sides from 
beneath the New Red Sandstone. Now as tliis tract of Cloverly and Frees, hes in the 
centre of the circle mentioned, it is necessarily the very spot in the whole area where 
the search for coal is the most hopeless, being that where the overlying deposits are 
thickest. (See Plate 29. fig. 

W.S.W. E.N.E. 4. 

Oswestry, Frees. North of StafTordiihire. 



f 


a, MarUtone. 6. Lower Lias. c. Saliferous Marl, See. d. New Red Sandstone, 

e. Calcareous Conglomerate and Lower New Red Sandstone. /. Coal Measures. 


‘ Tlie working of tlie Brora Coal, though undertaken with the greatest spirit and continued at considerable 
expense by the late Duke of Sutherland, has now been entirely abandoned, owing to its p 3 rritous impure quality 
and consequent tendency to spontaneous combustion. (See Geol. Trans., vol. ii. p, 293.) 
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But if no useful practical results attend the discovery of this large mass of Lias, its 
detached position gives rise to interesting geological speculations. Seeing that it is sixty 
miles from the nearest point of the main escarpment of that formation in Worcestershire 
and Warwickshire, and nearly two hundred miles distant from the lias of the north-east 
coast of Ireland, may we infer that the deposit was at one time continuous between these 
remote places ? Was it connected at any period with those still more remote beds of the 
same age, and containing the same fossils, which are spread over the Hebrides, and appear 
at Brora on the north-east coast of Scotland ? Or, shall we conclude that these isolated 
patches were originally deposited in widely distant hays, separated from each other by 
ridges of older rock ? It is perhaps impossible to answer satisfactorily all these questions, 
hut in a future chapter I shall endeavour to show, that in this region at all events, certain 
phenomena of elevation entitle us to sj)eculate on the probable former connexion of the 
outlier of North Salop, with the main mass of the formation in Warwickshire and Wor- 
cestershire, 



CHAPTER III 


NEW RED SYSTEM. 


UPPER FORMATIONS. 

1. Saliferous Marlsy Sfc, — 2, Red Sandstone and Quartzose Conglomerate. 

Xn the preceding cliapter it has been shown, that the Lias is succeeded by beds of green 
and red marl, constituting the upper portion of the great series of strata, called in the 
annexed stratigraphical table the New Red System. In this system are included all those 
deposits of marl, sandstone, and limestone, which lie between the Lias and the car- 
boniferous rocks, and which from their great development in certain parts of the island, 
are capable of being divided into formations, by differences in lithological and fossili- 
ferous characters. In the South-west of England, Messrs. Buckland and Conybeare* have 
described them as consisting of upper marls, central sandstones, and a lower deposit 
of conglomerate, composed of fragments of carboniferous limestone cemented by a 
calcareous paste containing magnesia. The last-mentioned rock, called by them the 
Dolomitic conglomerate, is the equivalent of the magnesian limestone of Durham and 
Yorkshire, and lies unconformably upon the coal measures. In the North-east of En- 

• With regret I observe, that in reference to this system, my distinguished friends Messrs. Buckland and 
Conybeare have recently abandoned (it is to be hoped for a short time only) the simple English name of New Red 
Sandstone, adopting the Greek derivative “ Poecilitic ” or Poikilitic,'* which being translated means variegated 
or spotted, the “ Hunter” of the Germans, or “ Iris^ ” of the French. There are strong reasons why this hard 
word should not be received in our geological tables. 1st. Tliere are great masses of the New Red Sand- 
stone which are not spotted or variegated. 2ndly. There are vast tracts of England, Scotland, and Ireland, in 
which the Old Red Sandstone is quite as much spotted os the New. Now, as the great object of nomenclature 
and classification is to simplify, I cannot perceive w’hy in the very region, of all others in Europe, where the di- 
stinctions which have led to a great 8tratigrai)hical separation between the New and Oid Red Sandstones arc 
beat displayed, a name should now be borrowed from the French, which with equal fitness may be a])plied to 
either of these systems, since it expresses nothing more than a lithological feature common to them both. 1 
therefore earnestly hope that the long-established and well -understood names of New and Old Red Sand- 
stone, the one al>ove, the other below the coal measures, may be adhered to by all British geologists. In 
France the nomenclature of Brongniart might well be received, since in that country" there is no great system 
representing the Old Red Sandstone of the British Islands, though we know that it is Uirgely developed in 
Norway, and, according to Mr. Lyell, in Silesia and Bohemia. (See Principles of Geology, vol. iv. p. 313. Ed. 4.) 
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gland, however, where the lower members of this system are much more fully developed, 
the subsequent researches of Professor Sedgwick have thrown a new light on these re- 
lations, proving that a great thickness of sandstone is there interpolated between the 
magnesian limestone and the carboniferous strata; and further establishing the important 
fact, that the coal measures of that region sometimes pass conformably into the lower 
New Red Sandstone*. I now proceed to show^ that in the central counties, where its 
structure was once deemed “ obscure to the most acute geologists^,” this system may 
also be subdivided into formations, representing those of the North of England ; an ac- 
quaintance with which, will be found of great practical importance, in the neighbour- 
hood of the underlying coal fields. In the descending order these formations are — 

] . Saliferous Marls, &;c. 

2. Red Sandstone and quartzose Conglomerate. 

3. Calcareous Conglomerate — Magnesian Limestone. 

4. Louver Red Sandstone. 



a. Lower I.i.is. h. Saliferous Marls, Sic, c. Ketl Saiidslone and (Quartzose Conglomerate. 

d. Calcareous Conglomerate. e. Lower New Red Sandstone. /. Upper Cool Measures. 


Before describing these deposits, it is desirable to cast a glance over the map, and 
consider their geographical position as a whole. To the south-w'est of Gloucester they 
occupy a mere band, which after many contractions and expansions between Newent, 
the Malvern Hills and the Severn, finally spreads out in the plains of Worcestershire. 
Thenc;e the Lias and Oolite rapidly receding in a north-easterly direction, the area of the 
New’ Red Sandstone is greatly enlarged ; and finally where the Silurian and Cambrian 
rocks terminate abruptly near Shrewsbury, the Red Sandstone wrapping round their 
edges, is extended over a large region, the greatest width of which, from the coal-field of 
Chirk and Oswestry on the west, to the Lias of Leicestershire on the east, is not less 
than seventy-five miles. The following observations apply to the western portion of this 
area, and to some of those central districts where the coal-measures and older rocks 
protrude through the younger deposits. 

‘ Professor Sedgwick, Geol. Trans., vol. iii., thus identified this Lower New lied Sandstone with the “Rodle- 
todte-liegcnde of German geologists ; see account of tliis rock, in the next Chajiter. 

* Buckland and Conyhearc, Geol. Trans., vol. i, p. 299. New Scries. Tlie passage alluded to, is, — ‘‘ llie 
Newer Red Sandstone exhibiting throughout its whole course an identity of character and composition, is ab- 
solutely continuous from the points in this district (Bristol and Tortworth) where it rests unconformably on the 
coal measures, to the plains of Salop, where its relations to the coal measures have appeared obscure to the most 
acute geologists.” (1825.) 
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1 . Saliferous Marls and Sandstone. 

Foreign Synonyms . — " Keuper” of the Gennans, “ Marnes irisdes ” of the French. 

{h. of coloured section, Plate 29. fig. 1. See also h of woodcut 1. p. 14. c. of woodcuts 
3 and 4. pp. 22 and 26, and h. of wuodcut 5. p. 28.) 

The whole of the New Red System, as seen in the narrow tract near Newnham and 
Flaxley, in Gloucestershire, is exhibited only in the form of red and green marls, which, 
on the cast, pass upwards into Lias, and on the west repose unconformably upon the 
Old Red Sandstone and Silurian Rocks. At Tibberton, five miles west of Gloucester, 
they include courses of hardish sandy marlstone, of a light green colour, the upper- 
most of which is nearly as white as chalk, and sometimes of a slightly brecciated 
structure. No hard stone occurs in this formation between Gloucester and Newent. 
As, however, we })roceed northwards, the Burg Hill quarries, situated near the village 
of Stainton, afford an exception, and contain a sandy marlstone of lightish green and flesh 
colours, in some beds almost a grass-green, passing into cedcareous, slightly micaceous 
grit. From the neighbourhood of Gloucester to the north of Upton, the Severn flows 
through soft Red Marl, exhibiting on its banks (as at the Mythe, north of Tewkesbury, 
and near Upton) vertical sections of red and green beds, with spots of each colour. 
Here the marls are of great thickness, and extend westward, almost to the foot of the 
Malvern Hills, from which they are separated by only thin zones of sandstone and occasional 
conglomerates. The junction line of the upper beds with the Lias, ranging from Glou- 
cester to the north-east of Worcester, has been already described. The western boundary 
of the formation in Worcestershire cannot be very accurately defined, in consequence of 
the gravel which obscures so much of this low country; but, in general terms, it may be 
stated that the marls reach within a short distance of the Malvern and Abberley Hills. 
Subordinate to these marls, and not far removed from their junction with the Lias, are 
beds of whitish sandstone, which form thin courses at Combe Hill, west of Cheltenham ; 
and at Bushley, west of Tewkesbury. At Longden they are thicker, and at Ripple on 
the left bank of tbc Severn four miles north of Tewkesbury, they swell out to twenty 
and thirty feet. This rock doubtless represents one of the sandstones subordinate to 
red and green marls which occur at Coburg, Stuttgard, and other parts of Germany, and 
at Luneville in France; constituting the “Keuper” formation of foreign geologists'. 

* To convey to my readers some notion of the nature and succession of the strata comprehended by the 
Germans under the term ** Keuper,” I herewith annex a section of that formation at Stuttgard, made by Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick and myself in 1828. From this and subsequent observations of my own, particularly in the 
neighbourhood of Niimberg, Coburg, and Gottingen (1829), I came to the conclusion that the German forma- 
tion, 08 established by Humboldt and Hoffmann, for the purpose of distinguishing the rod marls and sandstone 
which rest upon the Muschelkolk, from those which occur beneath that limestone was the true equivalent of the 
upper division of our English New Red Sandstone, I afterwards stated this opinion to the Geological Society', 

D 
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Throughout its range in Gloucestershire and Worcestershire, the red marl is never 
inclined at a greater angle than 15°, the average dip of the strata rarely exceeding 
5° to 8°, and always to the east, or a little north or south of that point. The salt 
springs at Droitwich, and the numerous saline waters which rise to the surface upon 
the edges of the Lias, extending thence to Gloucester, have all their source in the same 
formation. These brine springs and the surrounding strata, were first described by 

ix)mting out at the same time the rocks in Germany and France which I conceived to be the equivalents of the 
other British secondary formations. (Sec Geol. Proc., vol. i. p. 353, with references to the works of Alberti, 
Hoffmann, Jager, &c.) 

Section of the Keuper descending from the milage of Degerlovh to Stuttgard. 

L Rusty lirown and bluish marls with sandy stone bands, shells appearing in the lower piirt . 10 to 12 

2. Lins limestone having a compact ferruginous exterior, and a bhu‘ interior, with many of the 

fossils of our Lias, and much resembling some beds in the Hebrides, as well ix» the low er 
claystones of Gloucestershire. Beds, nine inches thick, quarried for flagstones 9 to 10 

3. Marls and wliite gritty sandstone, passage into Keuper (similar to the passiige described in 

this work) 10 to 12 

4. Purjile and green argiUaceous marl with some hard, flaglike, slaty, micaceous sandstone . . GO to 80 

5. Wliite quartzose grits, used as millstones, wdth green spots of marl {Thon-gallen), w'eathering 

reddish, but wliite on fracture ; containing large stems of plants, some of wdiich presen e 
their carbonaceous coating. (ITiese beds ore apparently in the place of the Ripple sand- 
stone described in the text.) IG to 20 

G. Keu|>er marl, like No. 4, but differing in containing .subordinate thin beds of sandstone and 

a millstone-grit, into which the marly layers pass horizontally 80 to 100 

7. Marls with bands of comjmct green marlstone (like that of Burghill, Luneville and Coburg), 
passing into compactish limestone, wdth veins of sulphate of barytes and carbonate of lime. 60 to 70 

8. Thinly laminated, shivery marls, 20 to 30 and 40 bands exjmsed in one section (thickness 
unknown). 

The Muschelkalk limestone, which is wanting in the English New Red System, lies below' the above-mentioned 
strata, and is seen on the banks of the river Neckar. Tlie prevailing colours of tlie marls and sandstones at 
JStuttgard arc puqde and chocolate ; while at Coburg the principal masses are hard calcareous grits of lively 
green colours, and at Niimberg, the edifices of which city tire built of Keuper, the rock is a jiale red sandstone. 
Among the plants of the Keuper figured by Dr. Jager and M. Adolphe Brongniart, arc Equisetum columnar e, 
Brong., Calamites arenaceus, Brong., Calamites arenaceus minor , J tiger, Lycopodiolithes phlegmaroidcs , Sternberg 
(Lycopodites of Brong.). See figures of other plants in this formation at Coburg in a work by Dr. Berger (Die 
Versteinerungen der Coburger Gegend, 1832). The shells consist of Posidonia Keupert, Vultz, P. niinuta 
Alberti, Saxicava Blainvillii, and other casts of undescribed species. In the lower beds some of the Muschelkalk 
fossils apjiear, such as, Lima lineata, Avicula socialist Schloth., Avicula suheostatat A.Uneatat and Perna vetusta, 
Goldf. Fishes occur in the formation, and they have been distinctly separated by Agassiz from those of the Litis. 
He remarks that “this is the most recent deposit in which the fishes of the family of Ganoids have the vertebral 
column prolonged into an unequal lobe, reaching to the extremity of the caudal fin.’' But the most remarkable 
remains are the Saurians, named by Dr. Jiiger, Phytosaums cylindricodon, and P. cubicodon. Some of the 
organic remains of this formation indicate a transition downwards from the base of the oolitic system, and one 
or two of the plants common to the Keuper and Lower Oolite are identical ; for examjde, the Equisetum colum- 
narct Brongn. Oncylogonatum carbonariurn, Kdnig, Geol. Trans., vol. ii. p. 300, so abundant in the coal of the 
oolite at Brora, is equally common in the Keuper of Germany. In the grand duchy of Baden, where the some 
plant is abundantly foimd in schist of the Keuper formation, coal is also associated ; a fact which rests on the 
authority of that excellent observer M. Voltz of Strasburg. (See other observations on the contents of the 
Keuper formation, and its sepax^tion from the bigarrd, p. 3G, et seq,) 
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Mr. Leonard Homer*. Dr. Hastings has recently published an interesting account of 
the saliferous district around Worcester, from which we learn, that though the springs 
at Droitwich have been in use since the time of the Romans, it is only within these few 
years, that rock salt has been discovered in this neighbourhood, a fact which seems in- 
explicable when we recollect that many years have elapsed since it was shown by Dr. 
Holland*, that masses of rock salt were the source of all the brine springs in Cheshire, 
the marls of which county are precisely of the same age and composition as those of 
Worcestershire. The account of the Droitwich springs in Nash’s History of Worcester, 


might alone have afforded sufficient evidence of the existence of a subjacent body of rock 
salt, the trial sections detailed therein having passed through “ rivers of salt ” and al- 


ternating beds of clay, marl, and gypsum, to a “ rock of salt.” Notwithstanding these 
trials, it was only in the year 1828 that a Cheshire brine smeller, judging from various 
subsidences and chasms in the marl, fixed upon Stoke Prior, thi'ee miles east of Droit- 
wich, as a spot where productive mines might be sunk. The attempt verified the cor- 
rectness of his opinion and led to the discovery of rock salt. The relations of these beds 
of salt are well explained in the following section of the works at Stoke Prior (taken 
from the pamphlet of Dr. Hastings), which affords a good insight into the general struc- 
ture of the red marl of this district, and shows the same association of salt with sulphate 


of lime, as in other parts of Europe. 



m I kjihgfed 

Red and green marl 

b. Rod and green marl with few distinct appearances of bedding, traversed by veins of 

gypsuni usually vertical 

c. Redmarl, containing*^ rock salt, ’'nearly pure, distributed like thegypsum in the overlying mass. 

d. First layer of rock salt, red coloured and impure 

€. Red marl with veins of salt 

/. 2nd rock salt, containing 25 per cent, of reddish marl 

g» Green marl layer 

h. Red marl with veins of salt 

i. 3rd rock salt 

j. Red marl layer with veins of salt 

ie, 4th, or thick bod of rock salt, including from 7 to 20 feet of marl 

/. Red marl with veins of salt of Iflesh colour 

m. 5th rock salt; 30 feet thick and no bottom * * 


ft. in. 
Ill 0 

195 0 

24 0 
6 

3 6 
10 0 
1 6 
12 6 
6 6 
2 6 
39 0 
24 0 
30 0 


feet 460 0 


D 2 


* Geol. Trans., Old Series, vol. ii. p. 94. 


* Geol. Trans., Old Scries, vol. i. p. 38. 
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These sinkings through a portion of the saliferous marls at Stoke Prior in Worcester- 
shire’ afford us some means of judging of the maximum thickness of this upper member 
of the New Red System, which w’e shall not exaggerate if we compute it at upwards of 
six hundred feet. 

By reference to the map it will be seen that these salt mines at Stoke Prior are little 
more than two miles distant from the edge of the Lias at Forest Hill, near Hanbury ; 
and as the whole body of these marls is overlaid by that formation, the section at this spot 
is one of the most convincing proofs in England of the exact position of the member of 
the New Red System, which in England is the matrix of rock salt. The perfectly analo- 
gous position of the Cheshire salt, has recently been determined by the discovery of the 
basin of Lias near Whitchurch and Nantwich. (See Plate 29. figs. 2 and 3, and wood- 
cut 4. p. 2.'}.) Numberless sections in Worcestershire, Staftbrdshirc, or Shropshire, prove 
that neither rock salt nor salt springs occur in the middle or lower members of the New 
Red Sandstone ; and hence the term “ Saliferous ” as applied to the whole system appears 
objectionable, since the marls in which the salt lies, constitute only the upper portion of 
the mass we arc now considering under the general head of “ the New Red System.” 
For though in certain parts of Germany, salt appears to pervade the underlying “Bunter 
Sandstein,” as we learn from the excellent monograph of Alberti*, we also know that 
in other tracts of central Euroi)e it abounds in tertiary strata (Wielitzka in Poland). 
At Cardona, in Spain, it is found in rocks of the age of our green sand ; in the Austrian 
Alps it has been shown by Professor Sedgw'ick and myself to occur in limestone of the 
oolitic system’; whilst in many countries, including England, saline springs occasionally 
burst out from the carboniferous and older systems of rock. 

I have never detected any traces of organic remains in this upper formation of the 
New Red System in England, though in Germany I have observed them in several lo- 
calities, in the alternating masses of marl and sandstone which there constitute the 
Keuper. (See note, p. 30.) In a memoir communicated to the Geological Society while 
these j)ages are going through the press. Dr. Buckland has described the sandstone of 
Warwick, Pyle in Glamorganshire, Sutton Mallet near Bridgewater, and several localities 
near Taunton, as a part of the Keuper formation ; resting his conclusions on the 
lithological character of the stone, and the discovery of an unknown species of Saurian, 

' Owing to the undulating nature of the count^}^ the natural sections of red and green marl near Droitwich 
are clearly exposed ; but at Stoke Prior the surface is level, and has been extensively denuded and covered by 
gravel ; it is therefore by shaft sections only that we there iLScertain the succession of the strata. I recently 
visited this spot to examine the sides of a new shaft, and from the api>earance of the spotted marls and gypseous 
beds which w*ere exjiosed, I have no doubt that the section given in the woodcut, p. 31, may be depended upon. 

^ Monograpliic des bunten Sandstcins, Muschclkalks und Keuper. Stuttgard, 1834. lliifl work is full of 
irerit and accurate resetirch, tliough I cannot say that the new word Trias of the author, appears to me a happy 
selection in reference to these three fonnations ; nor can we apply it in England, seeing that one of them, the 
Muschelkalk, is wanting. 

’ Geol. Trans., vol. iii. p. 30 ; Proceedings GeoL Soc., vol. i. p. 227 ; and Pliil. Mag., vol. viii. pp. 64 and 
81, plate 2. 
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found some years ago in the sandstone of Warwick, and considered by Dr. Buckland 
to be alUed to the genus Pkytosaurus, associated with fragments of plants, which are in 
too mutilated a state to allow the species to be ascertained. 

This view does not coincide with my conclusions respecting the English equivalents 
of the Keuper ; for I believe that the German formation is represented by our saliferous 
marls, with the sandstone before described ; and it will presently be shown that masses 
of rock much resembling that of Wetrwick, and apparently occupying the same stra- 
tigraphical position, must be considered to form an integral part of the underlying 
New Red Sandstone (Bunter Sandstein, Gr^s bigarrd). The occurrence of a Saurian, 
even if the genus were established, could not prove the beds of Warwick to belong to 
the Keuper; for we know that in the upper secondary formations, the remains of Hylreo- 
saurus have been discovered both in the Lower Green Sand and in the Wealden, though 
the first of these formations is of marine, and the second of freshwater or estuary origin ; 
while with reference to the rocks now under consideration, M. Voltz has taught us, 
that Saurians occur in the Gr^s bigarre or Red Sandstone beneath the Muschelkalk, 
as well as in the Keuper above it. 

The fossils of the overlying and underlying formations inEngland being of marine origin , 
there is little doubt that the red marl must also have been deposited beneath the sea. 
In Germany and in France this inference is established by the presence of marine remains 
in the Keuper, Muschelkalk, and Bunter Sandstein, the three upper formations of the 
system ; the first of which, as before mentioned, represents our saliferous marls. The 
second or great calcareous formation has not yet been discovered in the British Isles ; 
and the third is the equivalent of those massive central sandstones of our system treated 
of in the following part of this chapter. The numerous brine springs as well as masse-s 
of rock salt which are contained in the red marl, seem to offer additional proofs of the 
marine origin of these deposits, since Dr. Daubeny has shown, that in many of these 
saline sources there is an admixture of iodine, a principle which is confined to the sea 
and its productions. This argument is not however to be considered decisive, but only 
as forming a portion of cumulative evidence, which taken in conjunction with that of 
the remains occurring in the deposits of this age on the Continent, fortifies the con- 
clusion that our saliferous marls are of nmrine origin ; for it might be said that iodine 
and chloride of sodium have been derived in the first instance from the interior of the 
earth, and that the ocean may have owed its saltness to beds of rock salt, as well as 
that rock salt owes its origin to the evaporation of sea-water. 

These considerations lead us naturally to an examination of the origin of the mineral 
springs so abundant in the Vales of Gloucester, Worcester, &c. 
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Mineral Springs of Gloucestershire and Worcestershire. 

Tlie true nature and geological position of the strata through which these springs rise 
had not been described before the year 1833, when I made them known in a brief 
sketch of the geology of the environs of Cheltenham. In one of the previously pub- 
lished analyses, the Cottesvrold Hills were assumed to be “ magnesian limestone,” and 
the blue clay through which the waters ascend, was said to cover the limestone. That 
this clay, the lower Lias, passes beneath the calcareous rocks, is a fact now known to 
every geologist (See woodcut 1. p. 14. and PI. 29. fig. 1.); and instead of the magnesian 
limestone, which does not exist in this district, the stone of the adjoining hills is proved 
to be the Inferior Oolite. Again, in a recent work, the production of an able chemist, 
the waters are supposed to rise through sand'. It was therefore desirable to show 
distinctly, that the lowest marly and argillaceous beds of the Lias formation, are really 
the strata tlirough which these waters find their way to the surface. For a long time 
after their first discovery at Cheltenham, it was the general belief that they had only 
one source ; but numerous sinkings, at depths from eighty to one hundred and thirty 
feet, adjacent to, and at considerable distances from the old springs, have established the 
fact, that many strata were saturated with water, holding in solution the chloride of 
sodium, the sulphates of soda and magnesia, and other mineral substances. 

From the analyses of these waters by several chemists, it appears that their principal 
constituents are the chloride of sodium or sea salt, and the sulphates of soda and mag- 
nesia ; sulphate of lime, oxide of iron, and chloride of magnesium, being present in some 
wells only, and in much smaller quantities*. The analyses have also proved, that 
these substances vary much in their relative proportions at different sources, a circum- 
stance which must arise from the waters changing their composition with the varied 
mineral structure of the strata which they traverse. Besides the ingredients just men- 
tioned, iodine and bromine have, as already stated, been detected in several of the 
sources by Dr. Daubeny^ w'ho has endeavoured to ascertain whether these two active 
principles, wliich the French chemists had recently discovered in modern marine pro- 
ductions, did not also exist in mineral salt waters, issuing from strata which geologists 
consider to have been formed beneath the sea; and his examination has established the 


' nicrmBl and Mineral Springs, l)y Dr. Gairdner, 1832, p. 419: an excellent work. The mistake in this 
case is that of confounding the superficial sandy detritus of the district, with the formation on which it rests. 

* Hie waters were formerly analysed by Brando and Parkes, subsequently by Dr. Scudamore and Dr. Daubeny. 
Professor Daniel! has examined those of Pittville, and Mr. Cooper has recently made a very elaborate analysis 
of those of Montpelier, with the details of wliich I am not acquainted. His observations, I believe, coincide 
with those of Dr. Daubeny, in tlie detection of iodine and bromine. 

’ Philosophical Transactions, May, 1830. 
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existence of iodine and bromine, not only in the waters of Cheltenham, hut also in the 
greater number of the salt-springs of Great Britain. 

The previous observations in this chapter have shown, that the great subterranean 
storehouse of the rock salt and brine springs of England, is the red marl or upper member 
of the New Red Sandstone', which is immediately subjacent to the Lias. (See Map. PI. 29. 
fig. 1 .) Accordingly we find that sea salt is present in still larger quantities in those 
wells which occur near the western edge of the formation, where the Lias forms only a 
thin covering above the red marls. At the new spa near Tewkesbury, the water, though 
very slightly saline near the surface, was found to be much more impregnated with salt as 
the sinking was carried downwards ; and I have no doubt that similar results would follow, 
by deepening any of the mineral sources which are so numerous in the Vale of Gloucester, 
those of Walton, the bottom of Church Down Hill, &c., for instance. Even at Chel- 
tenham, when experimental borings were made to the depth of two hundred and sixty 
feet below the surface, the water of the lowest stratum of marl or clay was found to he 
much more highly charged with the (common sea salt, and to contain less of the sul- 
phates, than the existing wells, none of which have been sunk to a greater depth than 
one hundred and thirty feet. 

These facts can be only accounted for under the supposition, that the source of the 
saline ingredients of those waters is the Saliferous Red Marl or Keuper, the uppermost 
strata of which must, from their known inclination, lie at depths of several hundred 
feet below the town of Cheltenham. (See PI. 29. fig. 1.) If this be the case, and salt 
water is continually flowing upon the inclined surfaces of these beds, we can readily 
explain why it occasionally rises to the surface ; for being collected in the New Red 
System at higher levels than the surface of the Vale of Gloucester, it would naturally 
ascend to the original level by any cracks or openings which might present themselves 
in the overlying Lias* **. 

The salt water having thus to rise through various strata of lias shale, loaded with 
sulphuret of iron, it is to be presumed, that during this passage certain chemical changes 
take place, which give to the waters their most valuable medicinal qualities. The most 
important process in this moist subterranean laboratory, is probably the decomposition 
of the sulphuret of iron, which supplies a large quantity of sulphate of the oxide of iron, 
an elaboration which must be highly accelerated by the structure of the incoherent and 
finely laminated beds, through which the pyrites is so widely disseminated. The sul- 
phuric acid, thus generated, will necessarily react on the different bases, such as mag- 
nesia and lime, which it may meet with in the strata, and form those sulphates so pre- 


* See the memoir of Dr. Holland, Geol. Trans., vol. i. p. 38, and that of Mr. L. Homer, vol. vi. p. 95, Old 
Series ; also the recent work of Dr. Hastings of Worcester. (Sec p. 32.) 

* The borings for mineral water at Cheltenham are, truly speaking. Artesian wells, and ought at once to 
explain to the inhabitanta of the Vale of Gloucester, that no pure water can be obtained by sinking through the 
Lias in the vicinity of the mineral springs. 
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valent in the higher or pyritous beds of tlie Lias, the oxide of iron being at the same 
time more or less completely separated. By such means, it is presumed, these mineral 
waters, which are simply brine springs at great depth, acquire additional and valuable 
})roperties in their ascent. In suggesting this explanation, we imist not, however, 
overlook the fact, that fresh water is perpetually falling from the atmosphere upon the 
surface of the Lias clay, and, more or less, percolating its uppermost strata. Many of 
the saline springs must therefore be affected by this cause, and the existing condition 
t)f the various wells in the Vale of Gloucester, may ultimately depend upon three 
causes ; — 

1. The supply of salt water from the marls of the New Red System, in the manner 
above described ; 

2. The chemical action produced during the filtration of tlie salt water as it rises 
through the various strata of the Lias ; 

3. The supj)ly of fresh water from the atmosphere. 

The chemical relations, and medicinal virtues of these waters, have been well described 
in other treatises, and they are only mentioned in this place to convey a clear notion of 
their origin, and their dependence upon the geological structure of the district. 

This reasoning respecting the origin of the Gloucestershire mineral waters may be 
applied to all the mineral springs which rise through the Lias of the Vales of Worcester 
and Warwick. 


2. Sandstone and Quartzose Conglomerates. 

Foreign Si/nongins . — “ Bunter Sandstein ” (Ger.), “ Grfes bigarrd ” (Fr.) 

The great arenaceous formation of red and variegated sandstones, constituting the 
Bunter Sandstein or Gr^s bigarrt* of continental geologists, is very largely developed in 
England, particularly in the counties of Salop, Stafford, and Worcester. In Germany, 
Poland, and the eastern parts of France, this formation is distinctly separated from the 
Keuper (our saliferous marls and sandstone), by the “ Muschelknlk” or shelly limestone. 
(See note, p. .30.) In England we have not yet succeeded in recognising the equi- 
valent of this limestone, and hence we have always wanted a clear line of separation 
between the formation described in the last chapter, and that which we are now to con- 
sider. When, how'ever, we look to the vast development of the saliferous marls of our 
island the maximum thickness of which, including subordinate courses of sandstone, 
amounts to six or seven hundred feet, we should naturally be disposed to think that 
these comprise the whole German formation called the “ Keuper,” and that the true 
equivalent of the Muschelkalk would be found rising from beneath these red and green 
marls, and surmounting the sandstones and conglomerates which constitute the central 
or chief masses of our New Red Sandstone. Now although 1 cannot yet completely 
obviate the difficulty arising from the absence of the Muschelkalk, I may observe that 
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there exists a subcalcareous course in Shropshire, which appears to occupy the place 
of that formation. This course is exposed on the northern slopes of the Hawkstone 
and Clive Hills, particularly at Broughton, seven miles north of Shrewsbury, where its 
geological position is well defined ; for it has previously been shown, that there, the 
Saliferous Marls or Keuper passing beneath the Lias, rise up to the south-south-east, 
and overlie the massive sandstones of the Hawkstone Hills. The calcareous band at 
Broughton dips under the saliferous marls, and distinctly rests upon the sobd sandstones 
of Clive, Grinshill, and Hawkstone ; and hence it seems to occupy precisely the position, 
which would be naturally assigned to the German Muschelkalk. (The position is ex- 
plained in this wood-cut.) 



a. Saliferous Marls and Sandstone. 6. Calcareous flags == Muschelkalk. 

c. New lied Sandstone =: Bunter Sandstein. c*. White Sandstone of Grinshill included in the Red Sandstone. 


The beds at Broughton are so calcareous, that they have recently been tried for 
lime-burning, but they proved too earthy and sandy for that purpose. They are so 
thin bedded as almost to constitute a flagstone, a structure never discernible in the 
upper or central members of the New Red System, though it will hereafter appear, that 
this structure occurs in some beds of the Lower New Red Sandstone, and is common to 
many strata of the Old Red System. The upper beds at Broughton are red, marly, 
sandstone flags, passing down into hard, grey, fine-grained, calcareous grit, with rough 
uneven surfaces, breaking into flags three or four feet square, and used as wall-stones. 
On exposure, these flags weather to a dirty yellowish colour, and they then very much 
resemble certain sandy and rubbly beds of the Muschelkalk. At the depth of a few 
feet they are underlaid by beds of yellowish sandstone, containing hard, round, concre- 
tions of calcareous spar, and of sub-crystalline sandy limestone. In some instances, the 
lime is so much disseminated through the mass, as to give to the fresh fractured surface 
of the stone a “ chatoyant ” lustre, and this appearance doubtless led to the construction 
of limekilns at tlus spot, for the rock in question is entitled to the name of bastard 
limestone. This rock also contains nests of calcareous spar, crystals of grey carbonate 
of copper, and sulphuret of iron, with occasionally small grains of black oxide of man- 
ganese diffused. 

Fully aware of the importance attached to the geological position of these calcareous 
courses, I have twice visited the Broughton quarries, in the hope of detecting some 
organic remains peculiar to the Muschelkalk, but without success. Still, however, I am 
of opinion, that, from their stratigraphical position, these calcareous beds of Broughton 
may prove to be the representatives of the Muschelkalk ; and I trust that the day is not 
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distant, when further excavations along the northern slopes of the Clive and Hawkstone 
Hills, may lead to the discovery of the zoological evidences required'. 

Near Marchamley, the eastern end of the Hawkstone Hills, a natural section is seen 
in the following descending order, proceeding from north to south. 

1 . Beds of flaglikc, deep red, sandy marlstone, the uppermost passing under red and green 

saliferous marls, with some lamince of greenish grey marl. 

2. Thick-bedded dark red sandstone, weathering to a small cavernous or honeycomb surface, and 

resting on red and green marl. The strata 1. and 2. may perhaps be classed with the 
Keuper, or rather as the beds of passage from that formation to the great mass of New Red 
Sandstone. The calcareous course, however, is not so distinctly exhibited as at Broughton. 

3. Hard, red sandstone, slightly calcareous and in parts cellular. On their extension to the west, 

these bands become of a yellowish grey colour, including veins of chalcedony, with nests of 
crystallized carbonate of lime, blue carbonate of copper, and black oxide of manganese dis- 
seminated both in particles and in small veins. 

4. Thick masses of whitish soft sandstone without distinct lines of bedding. 

5. Red sandstone appearing below the white sandstone. 

These beds form a part of the Hawkstone Ridge and terrace so justly admired, but 
other parts of the same escarpment present different characters, and the alternations 
above described, give way to large continuous masses of whitish yellow, thick-bedded, 
earthy sandstone, forming picturesque cliffs of rounded fonns, from eighty to one 
hundred feet high. This sandstone is composed of semi-transparent grains of quartz, 
very minute, apparently rounded, with a small proportion of grey cement, chiefly argil- 
laceous, and it occasionally contains “ concretions about the size of a pea, of lamellar, 
white and flesh-coloured sulphate of barytes*.” It presents few clear lines of deposit, 
and is marked by many transverse fissures and seams of false bedding, features charac- 
teristic of all the sandy rocks of this system. The whole of the sandstone strata in the 
Hawkstone range, including the Clive and Harmour Hills, dip at a small angle to the 
north-north-west, partially surmounted, as before stated, by calcareous courses, which 
are supposed to represent the Muschelkalk, and passing beneath the sahferous marls 
wliich support the Lias. (Pij). fig. ^.) In this country, therefore, having a clear line 
of demarcation for the top of the system, we know that the Hawkstone rocks constitute 
an integral portion of the great central mass of New Red Sandstone. The surface of 
the sandstone near the Hermitage, is occasionally of a bright green colour, which is 
sometimes due to green carbonate of copjier, disseminated through the rock, as seen on 
the sides of the park ride leading to Marchamley, though some of the specimens owe 

' The most characteristic fossils of the Muschelkalk are Lima striata and jL. lineata, Schlotheim ; Pecten i 
gatus and P. discites, Schloth. ; Avicula socialis and A. Bronnii {MytUus socialis, ire., of Schlotheim) ; with 
the well-known and beautiful LUy encrinite, Encriniies liliiformis, and Ammonites nodosus. Some of the fos- 
sils of the Muschelkalk pass up into lower beds of the Keuper. (See note p. 30.) 

* Aikin, MSS. 
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their superficial green colour to the presence of a lichen. The existence of copper ore 
in rocks of the same age is well known in Cheshire, both in the Peckforton HiUs and 
in Alderley Edge. Since I last visited Shropshire, copper ore has likewise been found, 
and works have been opened in the New Red Sandstone near Pradoe, on the property 
of the Hon. Thomas Kenyon. Specimens of the rock sent to me by Colonel Wingfield, 
indicate the dissemination of the green carbonate, in minute quantities through the 
mass of sandstone. At the Peckforton HiUs I examined the trial shafts of the old mine 
in company with the proprietor, Sir Philip Egerton, Bart., and there the ore unques- 
tionably lies in veins and lumps, where the sandstone is dislocated and fissured. Further 
allusion, however, will be made to this subject and to the mineralized character of these 
sandstones, after the description of certain trap dykes which penetrate the New Red 
Sandstone of Shropshire. 

Mr. A. Aikin, with his usual mineralogical precision, had remarked, more than twenty 
years ago, that the rocks of Hawkstone were analogous to those of Alderley Edge, in 
containing traces of copper ore, ferruginous oxide of cobalt, together with concretions 
and veins of sulphate of barytes. These minerals were at that day held to be eminently 
characteristic of the Old Red Sandstone, having been cited by Werner as occurring 
abundantly in the older Red Sandstones of Germany ; but we now know that these 
older German Sandstones (the rothe todte liegende), are not of greater antiquity than 
those which form the lower part of the New Red System. 

At Clive Hill, the highest part of the Broughton ridge before mentioned, and rising 
from beneath the calcareous courses supposed to represent theMuschelkalk, Mr. Arthur 
Aikin first observed “round concretions of fine sand, firmer than the surrounding 
matrix and much heavier, consisting of quartzy sand, cemented by sulphate of barytes, 
their size varying from the bulk of an apple to that of a pea. These concretions, being 
harder and less easily decomposable than the rest of the rock, project from its weathered 
surface and often become quite loose in the incoherent sand to which the rock is re- 
duced'.” Dark-coloured quartzose conglomerates rise from beneath these sandstones 
in the hills at Hodnet; and if we continue the section in direct descending order, from the 
escarpment at Hawkstone on the north, to the plains of Shrewsbury on the south, we 
pass through other and older strata of this group of the formation, composed of red 
sandstones, and much stiff red marl or clay. (See section, PI. 29. fig. 3.) 

The Clive and Grinshill Hills are the south-western prolongations of the Hawk- 
stone sandstones. The cliff at Grinshill exhibits the peculiar feature of a face of sixty- 
five to eighty feet, of a fine-grained, whitish sandstone, included between two masses of 
a red colour, the overlying stratum being a rubbly, thin-bedded red rock called “Fee;” 
the underlying mass, a deep-coloured red sandstone, which has been bored through in 
search of water to the depth of upwards of two hundred and twenty feet, without afford- 
ing any sensible difference in its composition. The red cap, or “ Fee,” is mere refuse 
or marly sandstone, and the red sandstone at the base of the hill is simply a soft thick- 

* MSS. of Mr. Aikin. 
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bedded red stone, undistinguishable from the rock in many other parts of its range. 
But the included mass of light-coloured free-stone is well worthy of description, being 
perhaps the finest example in England of so deep a section of stone of this quality, in 
the New Red System*. Some of the beds are quite equal in value to any free-stone of 
the coal-measures, from which they differ in being entirely free from stains of carbo- 
naceous matter, and here and there slightly variegated by streaks of a delicate pink hue : 
others have also occasionally a yellow tinge due to the decomposition of iron pyrites. 
The stone is for the most part rather heavier than other free-stones, in consequence, as 
suggested by Mr. A. Aikin, of the grains of grey sand being contained in a cement 
composed chiefly of heavy spar (sulphate of baiytes)*. The beds vary in thickness from 
two to eleven feet, and are generally so closely fitted to each other that there is only 
one very thin parting of clay from the top to the bottom of this fine face of rock\ 

The subjoined section affords the details. The strata dip about 6*^ nortli-north~west, 
by which inclination they pass distinctly beneath the calcareous bands of Broughton. 

Section of Grins /till Stone Quarries, 

Fee, pronounced a red rubbly thin-bedded rock, with some marl. . * 

Flag-rock, yellowish and light brown colour, in thin beds, the thickest being fourteen 
inches ; used for flagging, chimney-pieces, monuments, and other interior work .... 

Sand bed nine inches deep, called Ms/t 

Hard Burr (compact rag) 

Coarse Freestone, rather mottled, of yellow, and reddish colours ; used for bridge-building, 

finer walls, &c.. Best building-stone 

Grey Freestone 

Good light yellow Freestone, much preferred from its colour, underlaid by a thin seam of 

claj', the only wayboard in the quarry 

Good white Freestone 

Strong white Freestone ; white with minute yellow grains 

Sandy and bad Freestone 

Bad Stone ; sometimes used for walls, bridges, &c 

Soft yellow Sandstone, grains of sand cemented by a small quantity of decomposed felspar. 


Sandstone of deep red coh)ur in massive beds sunk through in search of water 222 0 

ToUdfeet 311 7 


* Quarries of light- coloured sandstone sometimes of a delicate yellow colour, at others inclining to an olive 
tinge, and like the rock at Grinshill subordinate to the New Red Sandstone, occur at Runcorn, Cheshire, and at 
Warwick. 

^ Aikin, MSS., note. 

3 All the modem edifices in and around Shrewsbury are built of this durable light- coloured sandstone, the 
finest beds of which are so susceptible of being worked for the highest ornamental purposes, that the column 
and statue of General Lord Hill are both formed of them. Tlic pillars in the colonnade of Onslow House, the 
residence of Colonel Wingfield, offer a beautiful example of the slightly tinged pink variety. 
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Water is scarce along the edge of the escarpment, which has occasioned sinkings to 
be made at Grinshill in the red sandstone to the depth, as already stated, of 222 feet 
below the base of the quarry, when the borings were still in that rock. Mr. Aikin, 
however, well observes, “ a circumstance remarkably characteristic of this kind of sand- 
stone, is the great number of meres, or deep pools, which it contains. The outline of 
all these pools more or less approaches to circular ; they receive no streams, and very 
often do not transmit any, the loss by percolation and evaporation being nearly sup- 
pUed by the springs that occupy the middle and deepest part of their bottoms ; I say 
nearly, because all that I have examined bear evident marks of gradual diminution : in 
many, this change has advanced so far as to convert the whole area, with the exception 
of a deep pit or two near the centre, into a peat moss, and some of the smaller and 
shallower ones are not only entirely filled up, but are even applied to the purposes of agri- 
culture.” (Geol. Trans. Old Series, vol. 1 . p. 193.') The Grinshill and Hawkstone range of 
sandstone is much denuded to the east and south-east, sinking gradually into the plain 
towards Newport, but it maintains an elevated outline to the west-south-west, and can 
also be followed, at intervals, to the east-north-east by Market Drayton into the high 
district of Ashley Heath, 803 feet above the sea. (See Map.) To the west-south-west 
it occupies Harmer Hill, Pirn Hill, and the bold rocks at Ness Cliff, from one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty feet high. It is there, for the most part, a thick-bedded, deep 
red and yellowish, loosely cohering, quart/.ose sandstone, composed of minute rounded 
grains of quartz, of yellowish or brownish colour, with here and there a scale of mica, 
cemented together by a small portion of red clay. Veins of small dimensions, com- 
posed of quartz, cemented by a chalcedonic paste, not unfrequently traverse the beds, 
projecting on the surface of the friable sandstone. Further particulars respecting these 
veins and the derangement of the strata, will be pointed out in a subsequent chapter, 
after describing the trap dykes of Acton Reynolds. 

Beds of sandstone of this age are only to be seen at rare intervals in the great plain 
of Shrewsbury, the surface being loaded with immense accumulations of gravel, clay, 
sand and boulders. Such sandstones, however, occuj>y the northern and north-eastern 
portion of that plain, and are sejjarated from the coal-fields by bands of dolomitic 
conglomerate and lower red sandstone. By pursuing a transverse section from the 
Lias of Frees, through the underlying red marls and sandstone of the Hawkstone and 
Grinshill Hills, and thence to the edges of the Shrewsbury coal-field, (see PI. 29, fig. 3.) 
we best see the great expansion of the New Red System in Shropshire. The country 
between the coal-fields of Coal Brook Dale and Staffordshire, of which Shifnal is the 
centre, is also occupied by deep red thick-bedded sandstones, lying in a trough. (See 
Section, PI. 29, fig. 13.) These central rocks of the system, further extend over all 
the wide tract between Stourbridge and Kidderminster, constituting for the most part 
a rye-land district. The blood-red soft sandstone of the latter town is a good type of 
* These meres are supported by thin courses of marl, or superficial detritus. 
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them, being nearly free from mica, with occcasional partings of brown slightly mica- 
ceous marl. Some of the laminae are filled with very minute grains of coal derived 
from the adjacent fields, the whole reposing on the calcareous conglomerates of Horsley 
Bank, which belong to a subjacent part of the system. (See PL 30. fig. 3.) 

In Worcestershire, as in Shropshire and Cheshire, the Saliferous Marls underlie the 
Lias, and pass downwards into larger masses of sandstone which rise at a very gentle 
inclination into hills west of Droitwich, and extend to Ombersley and Hartlebury, where 
the rock is a finely grained, argillaceous sandstone, slightly calcareous in parts, of a dull 
red colour, with, occasionally, spots of green, blue and white. The sandstone in the 
adjacent parts of this district (Bromsgrove, &c.) agrees so closely, that it is unnecessary 
to repeat the description of it at other localities in Worcestershire. Besides, the tract 
is for the most part so much covered with gravel, as to render it difficult to assign 
precise geographical boundaries to this subdivision. 

In the tract between Kidderminster and the Clcnt Hills, in the hills surrounding the 
Dudley coal-field, and again in the district ranging far to the north in Staffordshire, 
the central sandstones contain beds of conglomerate, chiefly filled with rounded pebbles 
of quartz rock The pebbles vary in dimensions from the size of a child’s head to 
that of an almond, consisting chiefly of white and pink quartz, with others of Silurian 
rocks and Old Red Sandstone ; the whole subordinate to, and inosculating with thick 
beds of deep Red Sandstone. The quartzose conglomerates occupy a great number of 
hills, the surfaces of which are usually much disintegrated, and hence they have 
afforded much of that detritus which has been spread over so large a part of the low 
country of Worcestershire and aromid the Clent and Lickey Hills. (See the conclud- 
ding chapter on Gravel.) Numberless sections, however, expose these rounded quartz 
pebbles, imbedded in the Red Sandstone at different localities over an immense area, 
extending by Wolverhampton to Cannock Chase, and spreading from Birmingham on 
the east, to near Bridgenorth on the west, and thence into North Salop ; but detailed 
sections of quarries, in which nearly all the materials are alike, whether near the Bar 
Beacon, at Himley, Wolverhampton, or at Hodnet, would only fatigue the reader and 
convey no real instruction. In some situations, the uniform character of these conglo- 
merates is varied by the addition of a few pebbles and fragments of the Cambrian, Silu- 
rian, and Carboniferous systems, including trap rocks. Instances of this sort occur 
between Bridgenorth and Wolverhampton, but it is doubtful whether some of these 
beds may not rather be classed in the inferior divisions of the New Red System. 
There is a prodigious accumulation of quartz pebbles, resulting from decomposed New 
Red Sandstone, at Wallsall, where they cover indiscriminately Silurian hmestones, and 
coal measures ; indeed, in this and many other parts of the coal-field of Staffordshire, 

* Good sections of these beds are exposed on the sides of the road from Stourbridge to Kidderminster. In 
some of tlie red sandstones near the Lickcf, grains of black oxide of manganese ore disseminatodi as in the 
sandstones of SliropsKire. (p. 38.) 
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it is often difficult to determine, whether the New Red Sandstone is there in situ, or 
whether the surface is merely covered by its disintegrated materials. (See Section, 
PI. 37. fig. 3.) 

Animal organic remains have not yet been recognised in tliis division of the New 
Red System in Great Britain, but in a rock of the same age at Rhone Hill near Dun- 
gannon in Ireland, a profusion of small fishes {Palaoniscus catopterus' of Agassiz) 
were recently discovered. 

Although I have little doubt that future researches will bring to light fossil vegetables 
from the central masses of our New Red System, I am as yet acquainted with one plant 
only, found in strata of this age at Liverpool, a specimen of which is in the Museum of 
the Literary and Scientific Institution of that town, and was, at my request, recently 
submitted to the inspection of Professor Lindley, who has figured it in the Fossil Flora, 
vol. iii. t. 201. naming it Dictyophy Hum crassinervium. The accompanying wood-cut is 
taken from the drawing prepared under Mr, Lindley ’s direction, and he thus describes 
the fragment. 



“ The specimen is that of a leaf of considerable size, of which only a portion of the 
upper end remains, the end itself and all the margin being broken off. It bears a striking 
resemblance to the leaf of some of the thick-ribbed cabbages, consisting of several 
elevated ribs, full three quarters of an inch wide, which spring at an acute angle from 
a midrib of about the same thickness, and divide towards the point into two or three 

* Geol. Proc., 1834-5, vol. ii. p. 206. The fish quarries of Rhone Hill were visited by Professor Sedgwick 
and myself, accompanied by Mr. GrifiSth, Lord Cole, and Colonel Montgomery. 
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branches, besides in one place putting out lateral ribs near the base. Intermediate to 
the principal ribs are, in one place transverse connecting elevations, which we may 
suppose to have been secondary veins ; and in another place a small vein with lateral 
veinlets. In the whole sj)ccinicn there is a good deal of irregularity of arrangement in 
the parts, and a greater want of symmetry than is usual in leaves.” 

Although the Upper Formations of the New Red System in England afford few traces 
of fossil plants and animal remains, the strata of the same age in France and Germany 
contain a flora and fauna of peculiar character. Many of the plants are already figured 
by M. Adolphe Brongniart, in his great work on fossil botany, “ Histoire desVeg^taux 
Fossiles.” The Keu])er, for example, presents several species of Equisetacea; of the 
genera Calamites and Equisetum, and a fern of the genus Pecopteris. 

The Muschelkalk contains a species of fern, Neuropterin, and Mantellia, one of the 
Cycade®. 

In the Gr^s bigarre the following plants occur. Equisetace;*: ; Equiseti and Ca- 
lamites. Filices : Anomopteris, Neuropteris, Sphejwpteris, and Filiciteis. Conifer.® : 
several species of that remarkable genus Voltzia, named after the geologist whose la- 
bours have thrown so much light on the structure of Alsace'. Liliacea;: Convalli- 
rites, JEthophyllum, Paltcoxyris, Echinostachys. On the whole, these plants have a 
certain community of character peculiar to the deposits of this age, and are very 
distinct from the vegetables of the overlying or underlying systems. 

One plant only of the Kcuper, Equisetum cohmnare, is found in the lower part of the 
Oolitic System ; whilst two species, Calamites arenaceus and C. Mongeottii, are common 
to the Keuper and the Gr^s bigarr^. 

Some of the animal remains of the Keuper have already been mentioned (note, p. 30. 
&c.). In the Gr^s bigarr<5, besides the saurians, to which I have alluded, there are 
univalve and bivalve shells, some of which are well-known fossils of the Muschelkalk. 

In a masterly sketch of the red sandstone group of the Vosges and adjacent parts of 
France’, M. Elie de Beaumont has shown that the upper marls (Marnes irisdes), whieh 
he places in parallel with our English red marl, are the true representatives of the 
Kcuper ; and the identity between these marls of Lorraine and the Keuper of Sw'abia 
has lately been completely established by M. Levallois’, who coincides with De Beau- 
mont and Voltz in considering the whole formation to be composed of saliferous and 
gypseous marls, with occasional traces of coal and thin subordinate courses of sandstone 
and limestone. Thus the Keuper of Lorraine and Swabia only differs from our red 
marl in containing traces of coal and limestone, with bands of sandstone of greater thick- 
ness than any known in the English formation. In these regions, however, there is no 
ambiguity, since the Keuper is surmounted by the Lias, and is invariably separated 

‘ G^ognosie de rAlsacc. Strasbourg, 1827. 

M^moires pour eenur k une Description g^ologique de la France, tome i. p. 1. 

^ Mem. dc la Soc. G6ol, de France, tome ii. p. 1. 
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from the Grds bigarr^ by the Muschelkalk ; but in the central and south-western parts 
of France, as the researches of M. Dufr^noy' acquaint us, the upper marls and under- 
lying sandstones are brought together, precisely in the same manner as in England, 
the Muschelkalk or subdividing limestone having thinned out, 

Judpng from these comparisons of foreign types, I have no doubt that our saliferous 
marls in England, with their subordinate courses of sandstone, represent the Keuper 
and Marnes irisdes ; and whether or not the calcareous course of Broughton in Shrop- 
shire be ultimately referred to the Muschelkalk, still it appears certain, that all the 
massive sandstones underlying the marls, as described in this chapter, are the true 
representatives of the Bunter Sandstein or Gr^s bigarr^ ; for independent of clear 
stratigraphical position, the great thickness and indivisibility of these sandstones 
seem to me distinctly to authorize this conclusion. 

‘ M6m. pour servir, &c. tome i, p. 313. 
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NEW RED SYSTEM. 
(continued.) 


.3. Calcareous Conglomerate. — 4. Lower New Red Sandstone. 

3. Calcareous Conglomerate. — ^Equivalents in England : Dolomitic Conglomerate, 
Magnesian Limestone. — Foreign Equivalent : Zechstein. 

The rocks forming the third division of the New Red System in the central counties, 
must, from their position, he considered of the same age as the Magnesian Limestone 
of the North-east, and the Dolomitic Conglomerate of the South-vrest of England, (d. of 
wood-cut 5, p. 28.) They do not, however, contain solid beds of magnesian limestone, 
and very seldom so much magnesia as to entitle them to the name of dolomitic conglo- 
merate ; but are, for the most part, simply calcareous conglomerates, consisting of frag- 
ments of quartzy, Silurian, and other rocks, as well as of carboniferous and other lime- 
stones, enveloped in a calcareous matrix. 

In the Tort worth district, at the northern extremity of the Bristol coal-field, the true 
dolomitic conglomerate is considerably developed, and has been fully described by 
several geologists \ In the North of Gloucestershire and South of Worcester, where the 
the New Red Sandstone is conterminous with the Old Red, there are no distinct traces 
of this member of the series, unless we suppose that the few thin courses of slightly 
calcareous conglomerate, which occur, at intervals, near the bottom of the sandy series, 
be its representative. (See p. 51.) 

In the great expansion, however, of the New Red System in the North of Worces- 
tershire, in Staffordshire, and Shropshire, there are calcareous conglomerates of con- 
siderable thickness, which, as they pass beneath the great masses of Red Sandstone 
already described, there can be no hesitation in referring also to the age of the Mag- 
nesian Limestone. They occur in great force in the north-eastern face of the Lickey 

‘ See tlie memoirs of Mr. Homer, Dr. Bright, Mr. Warburton, Messrs. Buckland and Conybeare, and 
Mr. Weaver ; Gcol. 'Frans., vol. iii. and iv. Old Series, and vol. i. New Series. This dolomitic conglomerate 
is also described in tliis work in tlie chapter on Tortworth, and the j>08itiou is marked near the south-easteni 
extremity of the accompanying map. 
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and Clent Hills, and appear also on the northern end of the Lickey ridge of quartz rock, 
whence they range by St. Kenelms to Hagley. In this course they distinctly overlie 
a great formation hereafter to be described as the Lower New Red Sandstone, and rise 
high on the sides of the trap rocks of the Clent Hills. They here vary much in im- 
portance, particularly near St. Kenelms and Hagley (see Map), some masses having a 
thickness of fifty and sixty feet, others of not more than six or eight. At Gannow 
Green, near St. Kenelms, there are extensive lime-works in this rock, an account of 
which may suffice for those at other localities. 

The beds dip very slightly to the south, and are separated from each other by sandy 
marls and clay. The greater part of this rock is made up of angular fragments of a 
pre-existing, very compact limestone, which, from the corals and other fossils found in it, 
proves to be the carboniferous limestone. In some parts of the quarries the rock consists 
of concretions of marl and fragments of sandstone and grits with coal plants, imbedded 
in a pink calcareous grit ; but in others, of small pebbles of quartz and still older rocks, 
enveloped in a red, ferruginous, earthy basis, penetrated in all directions by white, 
crystallized carbonate of lime. The matrix and cement are throughout very calcareous, 
and the colour of the rock varies with that of the ingredients, from a reddish tinge, to 
shades of yellow and white. This conglomerate follows all the sinuosities and pro- 
montories of the Clent Hills, as is well seen between the hills of Romsley and Walton, 
where, associated with the Red Sandstone, it enters into a deep recess. It also folds 
round Hagley Park (near the parsonage), accommodating its outline to the form of the 
hills, where it has been described by the Rev. J. Yates as a calcareous breccia, consist- 
ing of grains of quartz, decomposing felspar, and limestone'. Transverse sections, from 
north to south across the strata, are exhibited on the sides of the roads which ascend 
to the Clent Hills by St. Kenelms, or by Hunnington (see PI. 29. fig. 10.), and expose 
several lower calcareous courses, separated by argillaceous red marls and sandstone. 
Calcareous bands prevail so much in this district, re-occurring at intervals in the escarp- 
ments through a thickness of many hundred feet, that if they were all included in tliis 
division it would be impracticable to define with precision their limits, since they gra- 
duate into, and form a part of the Lower Red Sandstone, which in its turn overlies and 
passes into the coal measures. (Quarry Hill, Hales Owen, Colmer’s Hill, Hodge Hill, 
see PI. 29. fig. 10.) It will indeed be shown in the sequel, that other calcareous bands, 
for the most part, however, of true concretionary structure, are even traceable down 
into the coal measures ; and for this reason I restrict the comparison with the Magnesian 
Limestone or Dolomitic Conglomerate, to the mass of this rock which immediately lies 
beneath the central sandstones (Bunter Sandstein, or Grfes bigarrd.) 

Calcareous conglomerates are to be seen at many points round the outline of the 
Dudley and Wolverhampton coal-fields, generally at some little distance from the edge of 


* Geol. Trans, vol. ii. p. 250. 
F 2 
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the coal-bearing strata, and always dipping away from or overlying them ; Brand Hall on 
the east, and Himley and Tettenhall on the west, may be cited as localities. To the 
north of Kidderminster the bold escarpments of the New Red System, contain calca- 
reous conglomerates which are burnt for lime at several places, between Enville on the 
south and Coton on the north. At Coton and at Bowells, the rock is from twenty to 
thirty feet thick, and is composed of the following varieties : 

(a,) Coarse Conglomerate, composed chiefly of fragments of carboniferous limestone, generally 
rounded and red on their exterior. Some of them arc of an oolitic structure ; others of a compact 
limestone, containing encrinites, corals, and terebratula?, and discoloured partially by films of green 
carbonate of copper. (A.) Conglomerate, \vith fewer fragments of limestone but pebbles of quartz, 
Old Red Sandstone, &c. ; the whole cemented by pure white, crj^stallized carbonate of lime. This 
conglomerate passes into a pink calcareous sandstone with pebbles and minute fragments of jasper. 

In attempting to refer the fragments of limestone to the original rock, the oolitic structure 
distinctly proves, that some of them have not been derived from any formation below the Old Red 
Sandstone, in none of which has such a structure ever been observed, w hilst the nearest known 
masses of a similar rock, are in the carboiiiferous limestone of the Clce Hills, twenty miles distant. 
The included fossils belong likewise to the same deposit. The rolled condition of the fragments 
also accords well with the belief of their having been drifted from the Clce Hills. 

Calcareous conglomerates, inclosing pebbles of felspathic trap rock, form the cap of the hills on 
the left bank of the Severn opposite Bridgnorth, and tliey are found in the continuation of this ridge 
in Aplcy Terrace. At the north eastern extremity of the Coalbrook Dale coal-fields, similar rocks 
occupying precisely the same gc’oJopcal position, are found in Nedge Hill ; and again, to the east 
of Lilleshall Abbey, where the new mansion of the Duke of Sutherland is actually built upon them. 
At this point the underlying strata consist of the Lower Red Sandst^)ne, the overlying of the ordi- 
nary red sandstone described in the last chapter. (See PI. 29. fig. 15.) The conglomerate in this 
neighbourhood is not sufficiently calcareous to be burnt for lime, being chiefly composed of rounded 
pebbles of sandstone and quartz wdth some fnigments of carboniferous limestone in a base of quart- 
/f>se and calcareous sand Here, as in other localities before mentioned, the strata dip away from 
the adjacent coal-field, from which, as we shall afterw^ards perceive, tliey are separated by a great 
fault. (See PI. 29. fig. 15.) The extensive denudation of the whole scries of the New Red System 
between Newport and Shrewsbury, has obliterated all traces of these calcareous conglomerates, 
and they are not met with again till we reach the banks of the Mcolc Brook, about two and a half 
miles south of Shrewsbury, where a small face of the rock can be seen wffiich was formerly quarried 
to burn into lime, but it is rapidly lost, dipping at about 30^^ under the overlying Red Sandstone. 
To the south and west of this spot, the relations of the various members of the New Red System 
wdiich overlie the coal-bcaring strata of Pontesbury, &c., are much obscured by a thick cover of 
coarse gravel and clay ; but at Cardeston the calcareous conglomerate again rises to the surface. 

From Cardeston to Alberbury the rock is displayed for nearly two miles, constituting 
a low ridge, which presents its escarpment to the carboniferous tracts of Wolliston, &c., 
whilst the upper surface dips away to the north and east, and passes beneath the 


Tlie hardness of the rock is such that the workmen call it the ** Devil’s haster.’* 
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Red Sandstone north of the Severn, Ness Cliff, &c., (see section PI. 29. fig. 9.'). The 
central or most calcareous part of this ridge, has been quarried through a thickness of 
about thirty feet, the beds dipping at an angle of 1 5°. The strata consist of angular 
fragments of compact, cream-coloured limestone (the “ kernels” of the workmen) in a 
reddish, sandy, caleareous matrix, in which small cavities occasionally occur, lined 
with crystals of dolomite. Limestone containing magnesia, is abundant in some 
beds of the mountain or carboniferous limestone at Uanymynech and Porth-y-wain, 
distant only a few miles, and that rock being of older date, may have supplied many 
of the inclosed materials, and much of the cement of this conglomerate. Some frag- 
ments of limestone, occasionally as large as a man’s head, and forming a part of the 
conglomerate, have, however, been derived from the breaking up of a peculiar fresh- 
water limestone which is intercalated between the seams of coal in the adjacent carbo- 
niferous tracts of Coedway, Pontesbury, &c. (See Cliapter 5.) Besides the calcareous 
fragments, there are small, rounded pebbles of white quartz and other ancient rocks. 
These additional materials become more abundant as the ridge sweeps round to Loton 
Park, and they are well exposed in a section on the high road from Shrewsbury to 
Llanymynech, where the strata dip 8° to 10° to the east. The calcareous layers, though 
here subordinate to sandstone, reappear at intervals through a thickness of at least 
120 feet, and overlie the thick-bedded red sandstones which form the base of the 
whole system. This section at Loton (PI. 29. fig. 9.) is therefore a clear and convincing 
proof of the true position of the dolomitic conglomerate, since it is evidently separated 
from the underlying coal of Coedway by the Lower Red Sandstone of Pecknell. 

In the chief lime quarries of the Alberbury ridge, were formerly some slight mining 
trials, occasioned by finding a few thin strings of copper ore. These strings were in 
the vertical joints of the rock, ranging from south-south-west to north-north-east, or 
nearly at right angles to the direction of the strata. The sides of these joints are 
usually faced with upright bands of hard sandstone, termed “Burrs,” which cut 
through the strata and are enemies of the lime-burners. 

Although it has been stated in the previous pages, that no remains of shells have yet 
been detected in the overlying members of the New Red System of England, a consider- 
able number of curious and unpublished species, have recently been discovered at Man- 
chester, in beds of variegated marP. These shelly marls are considered by Professor 
Sedgwick to lie beneath the upper and central members of the New Red System ; and 
Professor Phillips, who has recently worked out in some detail the relations of the strata 
in the environs of Manchester, is of the same opinion. In a letter to myself, he 

* This calcareous conglomerate of Alberbury has been fully described by Professor Sedgwick, and recognised 
by him as the true equivalent of the magnesian limestone, and its relations to the lower red sandstone established. 
Geol. Trans, vol. ii. p. 399. 

Mr. Leigh and Mr. Binney of Manchester discovered these shells, as announced in a communication which 
they forwarded through myself to the Geological Society. 
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describes these shelly marls as lying between the formation No. 2. of the last chapter, 
and the Lower Red Sandstone, and consisting of red-coloured marls, with thin-bedded, 
yellow or reddish mottled limestone, both concretionary and granular. “ I view them,” 
he adds, “ as attenuated and deteriorated magnesian limestone, the last term of the 
degradation of this rock.” From the observations, therefore, of Professors Sedgwick 
and PhilUps, there can he no doubt, that the Manchester shelly beds are of the same age 
as the calcareous and dolomitic conglomerates of Salop, Worcester and Stafford, which 
are the equivalents of the Magnesian Limestone. 

These marls must be regarded with great interest, as links connecting those peculiar 
types of the lower New Red Sandstone described in the concluding part of this chapter, 
with strata of the same age in the North of England, which are known to geologists 
through the labours of Professor Sedgwick. Among the shells from the marls at Col- 
lyhurst. Professor Phillips recognises Axinus ohscurus, M. C., or a large variety of that 
species, as the most prevalent, associated with an Avicula, not very remote from A. sociali.s 
of Schlotheim ; and many small undescribed univalves. The same author holds out 
the prospect of publishing a monograph of the fossils of the magnesian limestone, 
including all the species in the Manchester marls. 

Having now described the three upper divisions of the series in those districts, where 
their characters and order of superposition are distinct, I might at once jiroceed to the 
examination of the subjacent sandstones, where they are most expanded, as around the 
coal-fields of the central counties. It is desirable, however, previously to invite atten- 
tion, to the prevailing characters of the lower portions of the system, in Gloucestershire 
and the West of Worcestershire, where the system being little developed, the whole of 
its lovrer portion, consisting of conglomerates and sandstone, is so intimately connected, 
that it can be considered only under one head. 


Base of (he Neu> Red System in Gloucestershire and south-western parts of Worcestershire. 

In Gloucestershire and the adjacent part of Worcestershire, the members which con- 
stitute the bottom of the system, are sandstones and conglomerates of mixed characters, 
sometimes slightly calcareous, at others quartzose, and occasionally containing great 
abundance of pebbles and fragments of trap rock, intermixed with sedimentary rocks 
of liigh antiquity. Such beds may represent either the central Sandstones and Quartzose 
Conglomerate No. 2, or the Calcareous Conglomerate No. 3, or the Lower New Red 
Sandstone No. 4. 

This view is rendered probable, by the gradual expansion of the respective members of 
these deposits in their range from south to north, until they attain that great dtevelopment, 
which constitutes the New Red System of the northern parts of Worcestershire, Stafford- 
shire and Shropshire. Having personally traced the line of demarcation between these 
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red fimnations and the older rocks onivhich they rest, from Chepstow to Denbighshire, 
I commence by pointing out the manner in which, from small beginnings in the south, 
their successive development is accomplished as we proceed northwards. 

In the tract between Chepstow and May Hill, the whole of the space coloured on the map as be- 
longing to. the New Red System, is exclusively occupied by the upper red and green marls, (not 
saliferous in that tract,) which are seen at many points in contact with Old Red Sandstone, and at 
Flaxley with Silurian Rocks. (PI. 36. fig. 13.) At Huntley on the eastern side of May Hill, soft 
red sandstones first appear, rising from beneath the marls and separating them from the Silurian 
rocks j and between that place and Newent, where the sandstone attains a considerable thickness, 
there are traces of quartzose conglomerates occasionally cemented by calcareous matter. These re- 
lations prevail for some miles to the north of Newent, the lower beds of the system overlying a thin 
zone of coal measure ; but in approaching the Malvern Hills, the sandstones are much more ex- 
panded, and the conglomerate near their base is of greater importance, and of different lithological 
composition. 

In the absence of natural sections, the presence of the sandstone above the conglomerate 
(Qr^s bigarr<5), is clearly indicated by the *^Rye Land*^ or sandy loams, which uniformly give a 
dry agricultural character to the surface of all the tracts occupied by that member of the system. 
Between Huntley and Lyne’s Place are good sections of the sandstone, arranged in fine-grained, 
friable, thickish beds, of deep red colours, and containing subordinate, irregular courses of a small 
conglomerate, in which are fragments of the old red sandstone and inferior rocks. Some of these 
conglomerates are slightly calcareous, others pass into mere grits, the whole resting upon and 
tliinning out, in light-coloured, incoherent sand. Low Hill, west of Lyne’s Place, affords a clear 
section of these beds dipping 25"^ to 30"^ to the east, a high degree of inclination for the New Red 
Sandstone, though similar examples will be mentioned in following the lower beds of the system. 
From May Hill to Haffield Camp, near Ledbury, these rocks, with the exception of the tract near 
Newent, are in contact with the Old Red Sandstone ; and the line of separation is defined by the 
nature of the surface. In some spots near Newent, the demarcation is pointed out by actual sec- 
tions, exhibiting thin patches of coal-measures, interpolated between the New and Old Red Sand- 
stones. At Pitleases, Weatherlocks, and Oxenhall, the sandy rye lands rise into eminences based 
upon red conglomerate and sandstone ; and at the escarpment is a thin profitless zone of coal, 
resting upon the stiff clays of the Old Red System* In one instance, however, the new red conglo- 
merate dipping 15^ to the south-east, lies at once upon the edges of micaceous flagstones of the Old 
Red, which are thrown up at an angle of 70®. (Pl. 30. fig. 10.) 

Clear junctions of the New and Old Red Syitems are exhibited at Broomes Green and 
at Haffield Camp. (PI. 29. fig. 1.‘) At the latter place, the upper beds of the New Red 
consist of soft, red sandstone, and the lower of brecciated conglomerate, of a deep red 
colour, containing fragments of syenite, varieties of Silurian rocks, quartz rock, and 
Old Red Sandstone. The syenite derived from the adjacent ridge of Malvern is in much 

' The sectioxi displaying these beds of new red conglomerate was laid open only two years ago at Hafiield 
Camp, die quarries being south of the high road from Gloucester to Ledbury. Some of the fragments oi 
syenite arc of the size of turkey eggs, varying from that to the size cf almonds. The stone is extracted for 
walling, and to use the expression of the workmen, it hugs the mortar well.** 
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greater abundance than the other materials, and gives the mass a trappean character, 
resembling that of the well-known Heavitree conglomerate near Exeter. The beds 
dip south-south-east 18 ®, but the argillaceous and sandy strata of the Old Red System 
on which they rest, are inclined in an opposite direction. 

Deep red, thick-bedded, soft sandstones occupy all the country about Redmarly-Dabitot, wrap- 
ping round the southern edges of the Ledbury and Malvern Hills ; but there is, here and there ^ 
(Bromesbarrow) a trace of an underlying conglomerate. Towards the east, these red sandstones 
pass beneath the red and green marls (Keuper) described in the preceding pages. The base of 
the system is ill exhibited along the eastern flanks of the Malveni ridge, being deeply denuded, 
and overspread by much detritus. It has been already stated that the marls of the formation are 
here much developed ; they are indeed prolonged so far to the west that a small space alone is left 
for the sandstones. This is well seen on the road from Tewkesbury to Ledbury, The red sandy 
and conglomerated beds are, however, visible in one or two spots, at and near Great Malvern, on 
the upper side of the main road, adhering to the steep slopes of the syenite. A farm-yard 
north of the Foley Arms, has been excavated in the surrounding rock, which on one side of the 
yard is a soft deep red sandstone, with a thin band or two of fine conglomerate', the beds dipping 
35 east-south-east ; on the southern side the section is less clear, owing to dislocated masses of 
red and green marl, which are subordinate to the sandstone, but apparently the inclination is equally 
liigh. The inference to be drawn from this high inclination of the beds of the New Red Sandstone, 
at a height of four to five hundred feet above the plain, will be pointed out in the chapter upon the 
Malvern Hills. 

The foundations of many of the houses along the lower terraces of Great Malvern, are excavated 
in the deep-red sandstone which overlies the fine conglomerate ; but the succession of strata, in as- 
cending order, cannot be accurately observed, owing to superficial detritus. Between Great Mal- 
vern and Worcester the marly or upper division of the New Red System {Ketqyer) is much expanded, 
occupying the Old Hills and Madresfield, and overlying the red sandstone we have been consider- 
ing. To the west and north-west of Worcester these marls are much obscured by gravel, and 
it is only near the base of the system that we can observe the true relations of the strata, which are 
occasionally exposed, resting on the ridge of Silurian rocks which connects the Malvern with the 
Abbcrley Hills. 

The banks of the Leigh Brook where it issues from the Silurian ridge, north-east of Old Storridge 
Hill, afford good natural sections of dark red, thick-bedded sandstone, and the sides of the deeply 
channelled lane ascending towards Patches farm, expose beds of a brecciated conglomerate, dipping at 
a high angle to the north-east. The chief ingredients of these beds are angular fragments of old 
rocks, especially of the shelly Caradoc sandstone of the adjoining hill of Old Storridge. They 
are occasionally imbedded in a red and green calcareous cement, and layers of red and green marl 
sometimes occur, subordinate to the sandstone and conglomerate. The line of demarcation of the 
New Red from this spot towards the north, follows the sinuosities of the Silurian ridge, but rises in 
certain spots, as at Great Malvern, some hundred feet above the plains of Worcester. Between 
Ravenshill Green andBate’s Bush, is a light green, flaggy, micaceous marlstone, with a little gypmra 
and in the high lands to the north, some of the beds of red and green marl, which overlie the zone 

' The fragments in this conglomerate vary from the size of walnuts to peas. They consist chiefly of ancient 
depository rocks and Old Red Sandstone. Syenite is rare in it, and the fragments are small and angular. 
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sandstone are highly inclined. At Black’s Well, near Knightwick, where the Silurian rocks 
subside for a short interval, are extensive quarries of a lightish red sandstone, speckled with yellow 
grains, and of a very superior quality. Tliis thick-bedded, though finely laminated sandstone, 
dips 1H° south-east; the angle of inclination having decreased with the depression of the ridge 
of older rocks against which it rests. 

Almost adjoining the sandstone of Black’s Well, and constituting the southern side 
of^the gorge at Knightsford Bridge, through which the Teine escapes from Herefordshire 
into the jdains of Worcestershire, is a remarkable cliflp called “ Rosemary Rock,” the 
summit of which is about three hundred and fifty feet above the sea. At this sj)ot, the Old 
Red and New Red Sandstones are again conterminous, being separated by only an alluvial 
meadow. (See Section PI. 29. fig. 4.) The northern face of Rosemary Rock, is the finest 
vertical section of the coarse conglomerate near the base of the new red, with which I am 
acquainted. The fragments vary from a large si/e to that of almonds, and are both rounded 
and angular; the greater number and largest, consisting of a purple coloured, concre- 
tionary traj), hereafter to he described, which occurs in the hills of Barrow, Woodbury, 
and Abberley, the northern prolongation of the Malvern ridge. The other fragments are 
chiefly referrible to the Silurian system, and among them are quartz rock, indurated 
schist, and other altered rocks. The cement is partly calcareous, with a few veins of 
white calcareous spar. On a hasty inspection, this rock and others resembling it along 
this chain of hills, (as at Hatfield Camp described p. 51,) might be mistaken for the 
trap rocks, from which they have been partly derived, but the admixture of fragments 
of stratified rocks of the Silurian and Old Red Systems, distinctly j)roves its regenerated 
character. The summits of those hills lying to the north of the Teme, wdiich are 
marked in the map as trap, exhibit, on the contrary, no fragments except those of a 
peculiar rock, predominant in this range and in tiie Clent Hills. 

At Collins Green, conglomerates like those of Rosemary Rock, associated with beds of 
deep red sandstone, rise to the same height as the ridge of Silurian rocks, from the flanks 
of which they dip 20° to 25° south-east. In this conglomerate are also many portions of 
silicified schist, quartz rock, and altered Silurian rock. The Silurian and trap rocks 
.subsiding to the west of Hartley, the New Red Sandstone is again conterminous with 
the Old, and with the depression of the older and intrusive rocks, we find a corres})onding 
absence of coarse conglomerate and trappean fragments; the deep-coloured, thick-bedded 
sandstone of Hartley, being nearly free from all pebbles and foreign fragments. In the 
north-western parts of Worcestershire, the New Red System begins to expand ; and con- 
glomerates, such as those described, are partially underlaid by soft red sandstone, both 
on the eastern flanks of Walsgrove Hill near the Hundred House, and at the termination 
of the Abberley Ridge (the Round Hills). Thence to the north, the boundary line of 
the New Red Sandstone comes in contact with the stiff clays and flagstones of the Old 
Red, but within two miles of Bewdley, it begins to flank the coal measures; and other 
examples of the angular coarse trappean conglomerate or breccia occur, the fragments of 
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trap having been derived, it is presumed, from Stagbury Hill. A similar rock is found 
at Warshill on the left bank of the Severn, also rising up on the edge of the Lower New 
Red where it is bounded by the Old Red Sandstone, the conglomerate being interposed 
between the intrusive rock and the soft sandstone of Kidderminster'. The same conglo- 
merates, subordinate to, and winding through masses of thick-bedded sandstone, are in- 
stnictively displayed at Winterdine, near Bewdley ; and contain fragments of coal-measure 
grits and concretionary trap, both of which rocks being in situ adjacent to the conglomerate 
are of angular forms, whilst the quartz and pebbles of older rocks, which have been trans- 
ported from greater distances, are rounded. These strata are unconformable to the ad- 
joining sandstone and grits of the coal measures, and pass beneath the red sandstone, 
which forms the cliffs on the left bank of the Severn, and ranges to the town of Kidder- 
minster. (PI. 30. fig. 2.) 

I have thus attempted to show, that to the south of Kidderminster and Bewdley the 
lower limit of the New Red System is usually marked by certain conglomerates re- 
sembling those of Devonshire, which I agree with Professor Sedgwick® in considering 
as distinct from the Lower New Red Sandstone or Rothe-todte-liegende. We may, 
therefore, proceed to the consideration of the structure of these tracts where natural 
sections exposing a full develoi)ment of the lower members of the system, exhibit, be- 
sides the calcareous and other conglomerates before described, the Lower New Red 
Sandstone as a great and distinct subjacent formation of sandstone, marl, and shale, 
with subordinate courses of impure concretionary limestone, the whole passing down 
gradually into the carboniferous system. 


4. Lower New Red Sandstone. — Foreign Synonyms: Rothe-todte-liegende (Ger.), Gres 

des Vosges — couches in/Meures ? (Fr.) 

When fully developed, as in the tracts of Worcestershire, Staffordshire and Shropshire 
where I shall now describe it, this formation differs essentially in lithological structure 
from any rocks we have previously considered, (e. of wood-cut 5, p. 28.) As a mass it may 
be said to consist of sandstones and grits, chiefly of a red colour, sometimes argillaceous, 
very frequently calcareous, associated with deep brown red shales and marls, occasionally 
spotted green. Grains of whitish, decomposed felspar, are frequent in a matrix of dull 

* The trap rocks of Stagbury and Warshill are similar to those of Abbcrley and the Clent Hills. (See 
subsequent account of similar rocks in the coal-field of the forest of Wyre, chap. 9.) 

* See Professor Sedgwick's view of the Red Conglomerates of Devonshire, Geol. Trans. voL iv. p. 383 et 
seq. Since that memoir wa* printed. Professor Sedgwick and myself have visited Devonshire, and our opinions 
are expressed in the concluding part of this chapter. 
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red sandstone, iron in various states is here and there disseminated, and bands of impure 
concretionary and mottled limestone re-occur at various levels. Towards the base, many 
fragments of impressions of plants appear in beds of sandstone, which graduate into other 
and lower strata, containing thin seams of coal, from which there is a conformable de- 
scending passage into the true carboniferous system. (/. of wood-cut 5, p, 28.) In general 
these rocks contain much argillaceous matter, which on decomposing gives a striking 
resemblance in the surface of the country, to those tracts which are occupied by the 
Old Red Sandstone ; whilst some of the calcareous bands above mentioned, are associated 
with hard flagstones. So completely, indeed, do these bands resemble the comstone 
of the Old Red Sandstone, that they were formerly described from a part of this very 
tract as belonging to that formation'. There is now, however, no doubt respecting 
their age, since besides their clear superposition to the coal measures, some of these beds 
contain fragments of mountain limestone, and sandstones with coal plants. This is 
one of the many proofs (ample testimony of which will be found throughout this 
volume,) of the danger of testing the age of rocks, by any peculiarity in their mineral 
character, however striking ; for the graphic description of the comstone of the Old 
Red Sandstone, given by Dr. Buckland, is derived from specimens now proved to 
belong to the New Red System. I cannot, however, make this observation without 
remarking, that the mere lithological character of many of these beds might still mis- 
lead the most practised geologist, if he had not worked out the relations of all the other 
rocks of the district*. Upon the eastern face of the Clent Hills, the Lower New Red 
appears as a highly argillaceous red sandstone, underlying the chief bands of calcareous 
conglomerate of Frankley and Gannow Green, and dipping away from small patches of 
coal, on the north-eastern face of the quartz rock of the Lickey Hills, and at the 
southern end of the great Dudley coal-field. (See section, PI. 37. figs. 7 and 8.) There 
is distinct proof in both tracts, that the Lower Red Sandstone is conformable to, 
and passes into underlying coal measures ; but as the latter are of very poor quality, and 
are in fact mere layers of carbonaceous matter, they have in most instances not been 
wrought, whilst in others where tliey have, the works being abandoned, the relations 
are but little known. It is certain, however, that to the east of Rubury Hill (Lickey), 
the strata dip to the east at a slight angle, and pass with apparent conformability 


» Geol, Trans., Old Series, vol. v., note p. 512 . 

* In my own case, for example, I am bound to acknowledge, that misled by mineral characters in the first year 
of my survey, I laid down an adjacent tract of the Lower New Red, as Old Rod Sandstone, an error which I only 
rectified by working out the relations of all the surrounding rocks. Mr. Greenough in the table of superposition 
illustrative of his map, has noticed the occurrence of cornstones both in the New and Old Red Sandstone. It 
may be stated, that the inhabitants make no distinction between the half-ooncretionar}% half-conglomerate cal- 
careous masses in the New, and those in the Old Red Sandstone. In the country, however, of the Old Red 
Sandstone, the name of ** Comstone’^ is restricted to the coarse, sandy, conglomerate-like masses, and is never 
applied to the large concretions of purer limestone. 
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beneath the Red Sandstone. Between Hales Owen and Hagley, at Wassail Grove and 
Lutlcy, poor coal seams are apparent in natural sections, forming the lowest portion of 
this system, or top of the carboniferous strata, and dipping beneath the conglomerate 
and red sandstone of the St. Kerielms and Clent Hills. (See PI. 29. fig. 10.) Among 
the most instructive excavations opened in these rocks, are those of the Quarry Hill 
south of Hales Owen, where thick-bedded, red, gritty sandstones, both soft and hard, 
arc extracted for troughs, slabs, and building purposes, and contain irregular thin seams, 
filled with minute fragments of coal ; whilst lower beds rising from beneath, pass into 
layers of hard grey grit, in parts calcareous, their surfaces being covered with fragments 
of coal and impressions of stems of plants. From these beds, there is a gradual 
passage into the coal tract of the neighbourhood of Hales Owen. At Coleman’s Hill 
and Hodge Hill, in the same district, there are other sections, the strata in wdiich, 
though differing somewhat in mineral characters, belong to this low'er division of the 
New Red System; and these also exhibit pa.ssages into the coal measures. At Cole- 
man’s Hill, the upper beds consist of yellowish, soft, gritty .sandstone, containing some 
small calcareous fragments, a few pebbles of quart/, blotches of red shale, and frag- 
ments of sandstone with impressions of stems of plants'. This sandstone graduates 
into thick -bedded calcareous grit, spotted with bluish grey, black and yellow colours, 
and partially burnt for lime. The spotted appearance is due to fragments of coaly 
matter, mixed with irnpcifect concretions of ci ystallized carbonate of lime and blotches 
of ochreous decoiuj)Osing sandy matter. The sandstones of this age occupy a distinct 
ridge from Hodge Hill by the Two Gates, to near Hales Owen. They are for the most 
part of a yellow colour, are very cellular, and are not unlike portions of this part of the 
system in the county of Durham, w hich Profes.sor Sedgwick has identified with the rothe- 
todte-liegende. 1 allude particularly to the soft, white, yellow and red sandstones on the 
banks of the Wear, at Clacks Heugh, &c., near Sunderland. On the sides of the 
gullcys, poor and thin scams of coal arc exposed ; and one of them occurring in grey 
calcareous breccia, similar to that of Coleman’s Hill, is made up of fragments of coal 
sandstone, schist, and limestone, in a calcareous cement. In the bed of a brook under 
Wassail Grove, I observed a seam of this coal three to four inches thick, overlaid by 
what may be termed a carboni/erous rornstonc, somewhat resembling that of Coleman’s 
Hill, and containing small interspersed fragments of bituminized vegetable matter, 
rounded and apparently water-worn, like the pieces of drifted w'ood seen upon the 
sea-coast. The calcareous bed passes upwards into thin-bedded, brownish yellow sand- 
stone, weatheiing to a reddish colour. In the fine natural sections seen as we descend 

^ Mr. W. Hamilton, then Secrctiuy to the Geolo[i:ical Society, accompanied me in one of my visits to the 
district around Hales Owen, and he can bear witness to the quantity of impressions of stems, &c. of plants 
which wc obsened in the strata of the Lower New Red Sandstone. Hjiecirnens of these may be obtained 
in the Quarrj’ Hill and Coleman's Hill. 
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from these hills of yellow sandstones, to the edge of the great Dudley coal-field, whether 
from the Windmills and Two Gates, or from Hodge Hill, we find the following suc- 
cession : 

1 st. Bedfi of incoherent soft yellow sandstone, with calcareous courses and thin seams and fragments 
of coal. 

2nd. Argillaceous strata, generally red, and of considerable thickness. 

.^rd. Sandstone, alternating with a peculiar trap- tuf. This rock sometimes assumes spheroidal forms, 
and will be further described in the chapter on Dudley. It contains quartz pebbles, and 
fragments of coal plants, is often highly ferruginous, and passes down into strata containing 
small concretions of ironstone. 

4th. Calcareous shale with seams of coal, which have been, and arc still worked. (See PI. 37- fig- <!•) 

It appears, therefore, that between Hagley and Hales Owen, there are all the proofs 
of a Lower New Red Sandstone, distinctly underlying the masses described in the pre- 
vious pages, and passing down into carboniferous strata so gradually, that it is difficult 
to draw the line of separation, or define it with any accuracy upon a map. As this 
Ijower New Red approaches the Clent Hills, it is inclined to the south, and is there 
surmounted by the calcareous conglomerate or central and upper strata of the New 
Red System. At whatever point we fix the limit between the overlying sandstones 
and the coal measures, it must be borne in mind, that the only carboniferous strata into 
which these beds graduate in this immediate neighbourhood, constitute the poor and 
slightly productive end of the Dudley field, and that speculation in search of coal seams 
by sinking to great depths beneath the Lower New Red in this tract, would be quite 
ruinous, since we know, that the mineral thins out to mere shreds in its course to the 
south. (See sections, PI. 37. figs. 7 and 8. and further explanations of this point in the 
chapter upon the Dudley coal-field.) In following the margin ol' the great Staffordshire 
coal-field we invariably find, that wherever gravel and suj>erficial detritus does not 
obscure the relations of the strata, a zone of red sandstone, sometimes of considerable 
thickness, is interposed between the coal and the calcareous conglomerate. At the Stand 
Hills, it is a hard, greyish, partially reddish, and slightly calcareous sandstone, with 
a few blotches of yellowish marl, and some veins of white carbonate of lime, passing 
upwards into a pebbly, deep red, soft sandstone. At the Straits between Himley and 
Turner’s Hill, it is a tliick -bedded, deep red, soft sandstone, in parts slightly calcareous, 
full of irregular joints, and those numerous transvej sc sti isc or lines of false bedding so 
common in the New Red Sandstone, wfith occasional lumps of harder calcareous grit. 
At Sedgely, it is a hard, red, slightly calcareous sandstone, with spots of green, passing 
upwards into red argillaceous marl. These localities are all on the west side of the field, 
and the strata invariably dip to the west, or from the underlying coal measures'. 
On the eastern side of the coal-field, these sandstones are much more obscured by 

* See also the section from Wolverhampton to the bonks of the Severn north of Bridgenorth, PI. 29. fig. 13. 
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coarse gravel, but in several situations they are seen to be overlaid by a red calcareous 
conglomerate, which also dips away from the coal-field, or to the east. The great thick- 
ness of these lower sandstones has been recently proved by a spirited undertaking of 
the Earl of Dartmouth, at Christchurch near West Bromwich, to sink through them to 
the coal. Tliese workings descended through a variety of red and spotted sandstones, 
blotchy deep red and variegated marls, and thick courses of red calcareous grit, concre- 
tions of impure limestone (cornstone), and ferruginous, deep red, hard, calcareous sand- 
stone, the fissures in the rock being sometimes coated with crystals of pink-coloured 
sulphate of barytes, and sulphurct of iron. At my last visit, the shafts, then at a depth 
of two hundred yards, were passing through a light red micaceous sandstone, in which 
blotches of ferruginous marl were mixed with grains of carbonaceous matter. Some of 
the layers of this rock were separated by laminae of black mica ; concretions of calcareous 
sandstone, as round as cannon balls, occurred at intervals, and altogether there was so 
much calcareous matter as to give the rock a very concretionary aspect. The reader will 
perceive, that these arc the ver}' same strata which overlie the coal in natural sections at 
other places; and hence there could be little difficulty in predicting, that coal measures 
would be found beneath them, particularly as it is well known, that the coal seams of 
the adjacent field of Dudley, do not deteriorate or thin out in the vicinity of these works, 
but are simply lost by faults. The existence of the upper beds of coal having first been 
ascertained by borings carried down to a depth of more than seven hundred feet below 
the surface; they (and the lower beds) have since been reached by sinkings, an account of 
which, with a full description of the strata passed through, will be given in the chapter 
on the Dudley coal-field. (PI. 37. fig. 1 .) It is indeed impossible to mention this enterprise, 
without congratulating geologists on the effect which their writings are now producing 
on the minds of practical men ; since it was entirely owing to inferences deduced from 
geological phaenomena, that this work was commenced, whilst its success was derided 
by many of the miners of the adjacent coal-field'. 

In the eastern parts of Shropshire between Enville and Bridgenorth the Lower Red 
Sandstone occupies low terraces and depressions beneath the calcareous conglomerate, 
and at Shatterford is conterminous with a thin band of coal measures. The uppermost 
strata are so very similar to those of the great mass of rock above the calcareous con- 
glomerate, that the description of the one, may almost serve for that of the other. Thus, 
for example, in the clifis opposite Bridgenorth, and in the mass of rock on which the 
town itself is built, the beds possess nearly all the characters of the sandstones in the 
higher part of the system, being thick-bedded, soft, of a deep red colour, and traversed 
by innumerable lines of false bedding, which often meet in wedgelike forms ; thus : 


' The Eoii of Dartmouth commenced these works at the suggestion of his principal agent Mr. Dawson, a 
most intelligent gentleman, but not practically versed in mining affairs, who simply applied in this case the 
knowledge he had derived from geological writings. 
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a. Calcareoui Conglomerate. b. Laminte of deposit in the Lower New Red Sandstone. 

I may here remark, that whether considered in its central or in its lower member, 
there is no system of rocks, which occasionally offers greater diflSculties for determining 
its real laminee of deposit than the New Red Sandstone. Besides the joints or fissures, 
the diagonal lines of false stratification are sometimes so prevalent, that it is only by 
tracing at wider intervals the true laminae of deposit, b. b. (wood-cut) , as marked by her- 
bage or moss, that we can correctly ascertain the real dip of the strata. As these ap- 
pearances sometimes reoccur, from top to bottom of cliffs two and three hundred feet 
in height, and as the intervals between the true beds is often fifteen or twenty feet, it at 
first sight does not seem easy to assign an adequate cause for the accumulation of such 
a vast number of inteijacent laminae, parallel to each other in 8ej)arate wedges, yet 
divergent from the lines of true bedding. Such appearancs are to be found, to a cer- 
tain extent, in rocks of all ages, and however difficult it may be, to explain the precise 
method, by which water can have deposited the grains of sand in these positions, we 
have positive evidence of precisely similar phaenomena, not only in young tertiary de- 
posits like the crag, but also in those accumulations of the modern ajra, which having 
been formed under the sea, have subsequently been raised up, and occupy low cliffs 
along certain parts of the coasts of our island*. 

To the south and north of Bridgenorth, the other strata of the Lower New Red, as 
exposed on both banks of the Severn, are similar in all respects to those described else- 
where, consisting of brownish, red, argillaceous and calcareous sandstones, flaglike, 
calcareous grits, with occasional underlying, slightly red and yellowish sandstones, not 
unlike certain coal grits. Before, however, we take leave of this tract, a little more 
detail is called for, respecting the relations of the Lower New Red to the south of 
Bridgenorth, where the formation has been generally confounded with the Old Red 
Sandstone ; though it is clearly separated on many points from that system by a zone 
of coal measures. Such is distinctly seen at Chelmarsh, where a ridge consisting 
entirely of the Lower Red Sandstone, and associated beds of calcareous concretions, 
overlies in conformable apposition, and graduates downwards into strata containing 

’ See description of a raised beach on the north coast of Devonshire, by Rev. Professor Sedgwick and Mr. Mur* 
chison, Geol. Proceedings. (Vol. ii. No. 48.) Mr. Lyell has given an ingenious explanation of the manner in 
which tliesc transverse laminae may have been formed by water, in showing how similar inclined planes of sand 
are accumulated by wind. (See a full examination of this form of stratification, with numerous analogies drawn 
from the formation of the crag, in Lyell's Principles of Geology, Fourth Edition, vol, iv. p. 91.) Mr. De la 
Beche also throws light on the origin of this false bedding. (See Theoretical Researches in Geology, p, 88.) 
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seams of coal (Boric-brook) . The descetiding order on the western slope of Chelmarsli 
common is as follows ; See PI. 30. figs. 1. and 4. 

1 . Red sandstones passing into calcareous conglomerates, sometimes of concretionary structure, 

(summit of ridge from Chelniarsh to Higley). 

2. Argillaceous marls and clay, with beds of whitish sandstone, occasionally with green grains. 

.3. First traces of coal measures, viz. dark and grey shale and light-coloured sandstone, M’ith seams 
of coal, too poor to be worked. 

1. Top coal of this district, ttventy-tu'O inches thick, the highest bed in use. 

f). .Calcareous concretions of grey and green colours, resembling certain varieties of the cornstone 
of the Old and New Hi'd Systems ; a band of this limestone is seen in the bed of the Borle- 
brook dipping under the top coal. 

G. Lower coal, two feet si.Y inches thick, with associated measures, lies at some depth beneath the 
limestone, but is not now in work. 

All tln'se beds, from the lower coal to the overlying red and green sandstone with calcareous 
conglomerate, dip to the south east, about four inches in a yard'. 

This is indisputably one of the clearest natural section.s in the range of the Lower 
New Red Sandstone, exposing a passage downwards to the coal measures. As these 
argillaceous beds with calcareous concretions, are thus proved to belong to the Lower 
New Red Sandstone, we thereby determine the age of other sandstones, which di- 
stinctly overlying them, occur on both banks of the Severn, at Higley, Stanley, and 
Alveley, and which most geologists, (myself included during my early examinations of 
this tract,) erroneously considered to belong to the Old Red Sandstone. Seeing the 
intcrstratifi(;ation of so many beds of stiff red clay, with calcareous concretions per- 
fectly resembling the true cornstones of the Old Red, and also beds in which the sur- 
faces arc occasionally covered with large plates of mica, it was difficult to believe that 
these rocks did not really belong to that System. By attention, however, fo the 
relations of these sandstones to the surrounding strata, it becomes clear, that they 
belong to the New Red System; for besides the proofs of their superposition in this 
tract, they may be traced pursuing the same course and uniting with the sandstones 
of llagley, the Clent Hills, Hales Owen, and the strata which surround and overlie the 
coal-fields of Coal Brook Dale and Shrewsbury. 

Grindstones. The red sandstone of Alveley, Higley, and Stanley, which contains 
calcareous concretions or cornstones (several musses of which are burnt for lime at Low 
and Shrop.shire farms) is a thick-bedded .sandstone, without mica, the lamination fre-- 
quently marked by purple stripes, with here and there, half-formed, small concretions 
of green and red marl. The coarser or gritty beds are very largely quarried for grind- 
stones, which are used at Birmingham in the manufacture of gun-barrels. The grind- 

‘ The Uev. T, England finst made known this section, and showed the existence of concretionary cornstones 
in these coal measures. Gcol. Proceedings, vol. ii, p. 20. 
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stones are not unusually three and a half feet thick, by ten or twelve in diameter*. 
These grits are frequently calcareous, and are composed chiefly of grains of deep red 
quartzose sand with white specks of decomposed felspar. Although, therefore, they 
do not much resemble the ordinary strata of the New Red Sandstone, they are unlike 
any beds in the Old Red System. And though it may be difficult, nay, in some cases 
impracticable, to distinguish the calcareous concretions of the one system from the 
cornstones and limestones of the other, we have a safe guide in the order of superpo- 
sition ; and the absence of the fishes and organic remains of the Old Red Sandstone, 
is negative evidence of some use in assisting the inquirer. 

In subsequent remarks upon the carboniferous deposits of these tracts, it will be 
explained, how the coal measures which appear in patches in the bed and banks of the 
Severn, have been brought to light from beneath this cover of the Lower New Red 
Sandstone. This member of the system is further developed on both banks of the 
Severn, north of Bridgenorth, or between that town and Madeley, leaving no doubt 
of its age, since it is seen overlying and dipping away from a thin zone of coal at Tasley 
and Coughley ; and where some of the harder courses also contain calcareous sandstones. 
(PL 29. figs. 11, 12 and 13.) 

A most instructive transverBC section can also be made by passing from the high terrace of Apley 
to the lower ridges, in which arc situated the park and house of Mr. Whitmore. The change ob- 
served ill passing from the fine sandy and loamy soil of the upper and middle portion, to the cold 
argillaceous surface of the lower division of the system, is ejuite as marked, as the contrast between 
the agricultural surface of the A^ew and Old Red Sandstones, where those systems arc brought 
together in Gloucestershire and parts of Worcestershire. (See Map.) So complete is the resem- 
blance between this lower member of the New^ Red, and the Old Red Sandstone itself, that I confess 
it was only the clear order of superposition which convinced me, that this zone of sandstone and 
clay really formed part of the younger system. Near Apley Park lodge, quarries have been opened 
in this rock to the depth of thirty feet, exposing a hard, greenish and deep red sandstone, in parts 
calcareous, in others slightly concretionary and conglomerated, the whole subordinate to stiff, red, 
argillaceous marl or shale. Here, as at Cantern Bank near Tasley, the beds lie vonformahly upon 
the coal strata, a band of which appears below in the bed of the Severn, while the superior face of 
the red rock dips beneath the overlying conglomerate of Apley Terrace. As Mr. J. Prestw’ich, to 
whose labours in this coal* field I shall have occasion to allude hereafter, has discovered plants in 
these Lowxt Red Sandstones ; the analogy to the strata of similar age near Hales Owen, Hagley, 
Shrewsbury, and other places, is complete. 

Oji following this rock to Coal Port Bank, wx there see it exhibited in deep vertical sections. 
Thick- and thin-hedded, red, argillaceous sandstones ; yellowdsh and greenish grits, occasionally 
calcareous, w ith w^ayboards of argillaceous marl, constitute the upper cliff, dipping to tlic east 10° 
under an argillaceous cover, and resting upon thick-bedded red sandstone, having a slight tendency 


’ llie stone was also formerly much extracted for the furnace hearths of blast^-houscs, but experience has 
taught the iron masters, that many other sandstones are equally serviceable for that j)urpose. The coarser beds 
contain small fragments and concretions of marl. Tliey ore also used as building- stones. 

U 
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to conglomerate structure ^ The other varieties of this rock contain rounded grains of quartz, and 
white specks, probably of decomposed felspar, witli a little iron pyrites, in a calcareous paste, 
together with bands of coarse-grained pebbly grit and specks of chlorite, in a cement of white cry- 
stallized carbonate of lime. Some of the calcareous grits enclose concretions of green and red marl, 
thus resembling the impure cornstones of the Old Red Sandstone. Between Coal Port and Mtvde- 
ley this sandstone is affected by powerful faults, to the chief of which I shall advert in a sub- 
sequent chapter ; it being enough for my present purpose to state that along the boundary of this 
field, as in Staffordshire, great dislocations equally affect the carboniferous strata and the Lower 
New Red Sandstone^. A transverse section from Sturchley to Shifnal, across Nedge Hill, like 
those previously cited, exposes sandstones and flaggy grits both green and red, and thin courses of 
slightly calcareous conglomerates and flagstones, associated with much argillaceous marl; the whole 
passing beneath the younger group of Sliifnal, &c. The country around Shifnal, Sheriff Hales, and 
Crackley Bank, is covered with the quartz pebbles of the disintegrated conglomerate, beneath 
which a dark-coloured, finely laminated, soft, sandstone is seen at intervals ; but these beds, as 
well as all those situated midway between Bridgenorth and Wolverhampton, and occupying poifits 
intermediate between the coal-fields of Staffordshire and Coal Brook Dale, belong rather to the 
overlying or great central mass of sandstone. At LillcshaJI, the same instructive section, as that 
from Nedge Hill to Shifnal, is repeated with still greater clearness and fuller development (PI. 29. 
fig. 15.) In the slopes of the hills below the terrace on which Lillcshall House is built, are stiff, 
argillaceous beds which produce a cold and unmanageable soil. Other sandy beds, on the contrary, 
are quite incoherent and very largely micaceous, a rare feature in the supracarbonaceous strata. At 
Lilleshall Abbey, the lowest strata apparent on the surface are thick-bedded, light brownish sandstones. 
The junction of these with the underlying coal has never yet been ascertained, but there can exist no 
doubt of these beingthe true beds of passage into the carboniferous system. Portions of this sandstone 
are seen at one or two points along the northern flank oftlie Ketley portion of this coal-field, and they 
follow the outline of the promontories of the trap and Silurian rocks near Wellington, but are for the 
most part in an incoherent and decomposed state, and the district is also much obscured by gravel. 
The lower red sandstone reappears at Wroxeter, Preston Boats®, Shrewsbury, and at other places 
upon the banks of the Severn. (See Map.) It dips away in slightly inclined masses from various 
small patches of coal at Pitchford and Uffington ; also near Longnor, where the coal-bearing strata of 
Le Botwood pass gently beneath the red strata of Condover and Stapleton. In that district, 

‘ There is a tradition that coal was worked immediately beneath this rock upon the south, and it iw in every 
way probable that such was tlie case, seeing that the strata dip away from tlie coal-field of Brosely, on the 
opposite bank of the Severn. 

2 These are all elaborately described by Mr. J. Prcstwicli, in whose memoir, preparing for publication in 
the Geological Transactions, will be found valuable details of the dislocations of the carboniferous and asso- 
ciated strata in this vicinity. 

^ At Preston Boats the upper part of the old quarries exia)scs thin-bedded, hard, slightly calcareous beds, 
with small concretions of dark green impure limestone, closely resembling certain cornstones of the Old Bed Sand- 
stone. In tlie lower part of the quarry the beds become thicker, and consist of sandstones of deep red colour, 
with a few blotches of marl. It is from beds of this age, that the Abbey, Castle and many ancient buildings of 
Shrewsbury have been constructed. Though I have looked in vain for any traces of organic remains in these 
calcareous beds, we should never despair of such a discovery, when we recollect for how long a period the ex- 
istence of organic remains was unknown in beds of similar structure in the Old Red Sandstone. (See obser- 
vations on recently discovered plants and other remains in the New Red Sandstone of Worcestershire, p. G4 note.) 
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these red sandstones enter deeply into the recesses of the bays or denudations which have been 
formed at the north-eastern extremities of the Cambrian rocks, in many situations resting directly 
upon their vertical or highly inclined strata; while in others, as in various hollows near Cound 
and Pitchford, they are separated from the old rocks by thin patches and broken zones of coal. 
In all such positions, even at the north-western end of the Lawley and Caradoc ridge, these sand- 
stones, where not obscured by coarse drifted gravel, are soft, thick-bedded building- stones, usually 
lying in slightly inclined strata. In a quarry at Condover about thirty feet of these beds, dipping 
very slightly to the north-north-east, are arranged in the following descending order : 

1. Gravel; 2. Thin-bedded sandstone ; 3. Red, argillaceous marl; 4. Sandstone; 5. Argillaceous 
marl as above; 6. Sandstone; 7 * Marls as above; 8. Thick-bedded sandstone. 

There are distinct evidences of the existence of the inferior beds of this formation, at various 
points west of the Wellbatch Collieries, near Shrewsbury, particularly on the left bank of the Meolc 
Brook, where several pits and trial shafts, sunk by Mr. Hughes, have passed through, — Ist, Purple, 
red and green sandstones, marked by blotches of marl ; 2ndly, Greenish and bluish shale ; 3rdly, 
Whitish sandstone with green grains ; 4thly, Coal-bearing measures. Of the last-mentioned rocks 
we shall have occasion to speak in a subsequent chapter, it being now sujfl&cient to attend to the 
fact, that frequent impressions and fragments of coal plants have been discovered in these overl 5 dng 
red and green beds, which here form the cover of the coal-bearing strata. Most of these plants, 
like those of the Hales Owen and Hagley tract, are in an imperfect condition; but Professor Lindley 
had no hesitation in considering them as belonging to the carboniferous epoch. 

There are but few other spots around the southern edge of the Pontesbury or Shrewsbury coal 
tract, where the Lower New Red Sandstone is visible, owing to a great mass of superftcial detritus; 
but the rock is laid open at Fairley, where it is a dark red, soft, thin-bedded sandstone, made up 
of black and white grains in a red paste, with a few harder concretions and some blotches of red 
marl. The same rock is also partially quarried at Newton near Boycot, where it is harder, more 
siliceous, and intractable, and it is again seen in the bed of the brook at Stretton, dipping to the 
north-cast and north, &c., or away from the adjacent coal-field. 

In the escarpment at Cardcston, tlie same red sandstone underlies the dolomitic conglomerate, 
and dips away from the adjoining coal measures. In some of the quarries, this stone is of a 
light brown colour and consists of fine grains of quartz, much rounded, the matrix composed of 
earthy matter being freckled with dark stains, probably caused by the decomposition of small 
nests of iron pyrites. Following this escarpment to Pecknall, west of Alberbury, this sandstone 
is seen to rise from beneath the calcareous conglomerate, and to form a separate ridge between 
that rock and the coal measures of Coed Way. It is here a thick-bedded, deep red sandstone, with- 
out mica, speckled with whitish grains of decomposed felspar Like the lower beds in other 
places, it is also based upon argillaceous bands which decompose to a stiff, red clay, forming the 
immediate lip of the coal-field, and passing down into those beds of variegated shale which imme- 
diately overlie the coal. 

It may here be mentioned, that the transverse section at Alberbury and Pecknall 
proves, that the dolomitic conglomerate, the red sandstone, and the coal beneath it, 
are all arranged in conformable order of superposition, dipping to the east and east- 

* The sandstone of Pecknall is quarried to the depth of thirty feet and is an excellent building-stone 
brought into use by Sir B. Leighton, Bart., of Loton Park. 

H 2 
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north-east and resting upon the inclined edges of the Silurian system of rocks. (See 
PI. 29. fig. 9.) 

The western extremity of Shropsliiye, affords still clearer proof of the Lower New Red 
Sandstone being directly superposed to the coal measures ; for in the new pits at the 
Drillt, to the east of Oswestry, red sandstone, marl, and shale, have been penetrated to 
a depth of upwards of one hundred yards, before the first traces of coal measures were 
perceived ; when, after passing through several layers of impure carbonaceous matter, 
the usual coal seams of the Oswestry field were reached, and are now largely worked. 
(PI. 30. fig. 13.) This case is precisely analogous to that of Lord Dartmouth’s colliery 
near Birmingham, and will he enlarged upon in the eleventh chapter. 

We have now gone through the New Red System, in as much detail as ap])eared 
requisite to point out its prominent features in this region ; and I have attempted 
to separate the mass into divisions, which may stantl the test of comparison with 
the sub-groups established in other iiarts of England, and with those sanctioned by 
foreign geologists. Closer comparisons appear impracticable, particularly as they must 
in the present state of our knowledge be chiefly founded upon mineral distinc-tions ; for 
although one saurian animal and a few vegetable remains have been found in the 
sandstone of Warwick, and certain fishes have been detected in Ireland ; the whole 
system in the central counties of England (with the e.'ccc])tion of the shelly marls of 
Manchester, representing the Magnesian Limestone,) is poor in organic fossils. 

Certain sandstones, however, in Worcestershire are to be exempted from this obser- 
vation ; for, even while these pages are going through the press, both animal and ve- 
getable remains have been discovered in them, and will be described in the Appendix'. 

‘ anxioutt to announce the diHcovery of any orj^anic remainH in the upjK'r or central members of the New 

Red System, many parts of whicli I had not examined in detail, I recently requested my friend Mr. H. E. Strick- 
land tf) visi^the quarries of iiurg Hill near Eldersfiehl, the marly sandstones of which I have referred to the 
Keuper formation, (pp. 29 and dO.) Havinj^ done so, he has succeeded, after a minute search, in discovering 
two indisputable fragments of bone, and some amall oval bivalves, too indistinct to determine their genus.” 
One of the hones proves to be an Ichthyodorulitc. Mr. Strickland’s section of the Burg Hill quarry is ; 

Feet. 


1. Red Marl 4 Dip. S.W. lO*^. 

2. Greenish grey Marl 8 

3. Thinly laminated Marl with white Sandstone 4 

4. Soft white Sandstone G 

5. Greenish grey Marly Sandstone 8 


27 

These beds,” Mr. S. observes, *' thin out and vary in different parts of the quarry, the sandstone often pre- 
senting ripple marks on its surface. Tlie marl No. 3. has been much cracked at the time of its dejiosition, and 
the crevices are filled with white sandstone in the same manner os those of septaria are with calcareous spar. 
From the tendency of the marl to split into spheroidal fragments, the cun ed fissures thus produced, w'ben filled 
with the white sandstone, have very much the appearance of bivalve shells. Hometimes the marl is more broken 
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We may now conclude by simply recapitulating, that the previous details have shown 
the existence of — 

1st, Saliferous and gypseous marls, with beds of sandstone, constituting together the 
equivalent of the “ Keuper ” formation of the Continent. 

2nd, Sandstones and quartzose conglomerates, representing the “ Bunter Sandstein” of 
the Germans, and “ Gr^s Bigarrd” of the French. 

3rd, Calcareous conglomerate, the position and structure of which proves it to be of 
the same age as the dolomitic conglomerate of the South-west, and of the Mag- 
nesian Limestone of the North-east of England, and that, however differing in 
mineral characters, it is therefore, as shown by Professor Sedgwick, the repre- 
sentative of the rocks known in Germany under the names of Zechstein, Rauch- 
wackc, &c. The trappean conglomerates on the flanks of the Malvern and 
Abberley Hills, are of about the age of this deposit, being clearly of younger age 
than the sandstones which form the true base of the system'. 

4th, That the Lower New Red Sandstone overlying the coal-fields of Staffordshire and 
Shropshire, though differing considerably in lithological structure, is the equi- 
valent of those sandstones of the North-east of England, which occupy the same 
place as the “Rothe-todte-liegende” and probably the lower beds of the Grfes des 
Vosges®. The country described being intermediate between the south-western 
districts of England, where the dolomitic conglomerate rests unconformably 
iqwn the coal measures, and those northern districts where the series is fully 
developed, it is interesting to observe the points whence the expansion com- 
mences, and to mark the gradual increase of the lower deposits of the system, 

11 j) and conMists of detached angular fragments imbedded in the sandstone. The latter is commonly of very fine 
texture, but some sjiecimens of coarse grit may be found, the pebbles of which (chiefly quartz) arc one fourth 
of an inch in diameter.’* Letter tt) myself, March 11, 1837. In a subsequent letter, March 22, Mr. Strickland 
furtlicr announces that Mr. Amphlett, of Dunclcnt near Kiddenninstcr, had discovered fossil vegetables in a 
stratum of “dove-coloured” sandstone, which scpunites the great mass of red sandstone from the overlying marls. 
This band of whitish sandstone, very similar to that of Burg Hill, extends along the district of Doverdalc. The 
plants, consisting of various genera, were chiefly found at Elmley Lovett, and at Hadley near Ombersley, and 
are now deposited in the museum of the Natural History Society of Worcester. I have retiuested that the 
specimens may be sent up to Professor Liiidlcy to be described and figured in the Fossil Flora, and conceiving 
this discovery to be of great imiiortance 1 shall visit the localities and announce the result in the Appendix.” 
March 28, 1837. 

‘ An expression has inadvertently crej)t into a previous sheet, p. 30, which I hasten to explain. It is there 
stated, that the conglomerates in question may represent the formations 2, 3, or 4, of this System. The conglo- 
merates here alluded to never can represent the No. 4, or Lower New Red Sandstone, but they are occasionally 
underlaid by a thin zone of sandstone, which possibly may be considered the feeble representative of that for- 
mation. 

See Professor Sedgwick’s Memoirs, Geological Transactions, vol. iii. and iv. C’onsult also “ Systemc des 
Vosges,” of M. Elie de Beaumont, (M6moires pour servir k une Description g^ulogique dc la France, vol. i.) ; 
the valuable Map of the Rliine, and “ Geognostische Umrisse der Rheinltinder,” by Oeyuhauaen, Dcchen, and 
La Roche ; and the work of M. Voltz before cited. 
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until they attain in these central tracts an importance as great, perhaps, as that 
of the same deposits, in Yorkshire, Durham, and Cumberland'. 

Among the peculiarities of the Lower New Red Sandstone of this region, one of the 
most remarkable is the prevalent diffusion of calcareous matter, and the existence of 
bands of concretionary limestone, some of which pass down into the coal measures ; 
in which respects the formation differs essentially both from its tyi)e in the North of 
England, and from its foreign synonyms. 

A practical acquaintance with the lower member of this system, is, it must be 
allowed, of vast national importance ; for, as these sandstones are now proved to 
graduate into the coal measures, we need not despair of eventually finding some of 
the most valuable coal seams of the central counties extending beneath them. Such 
results would indeed be only a repetition of the successful enterprize by which, in 
sinking through deposits of the same age, the south-eastern part of the county of Dur- 
ham, in spite of the prejudices and predictions of the old school of miners, has now 
been rendered a great productive coal tract. 

If such be their practical value, these inquiries may also lead geologists to modify 
their previous theoretical views, respecting the relations of the coal measures to the 
overlying rocks, founded on what must now be considered local phenomena, observed 
chiefly in the Bristol district and south-western parts of England ; where because the 
New Red Sandstone reposes wnconformably upon the carboniferous strata, the belief 
became prevalent, that this arrangement was indicative of a general rupture, suhnequent 
to the accumulation of the coal measures, and anterior to the deposition of the mag- 
nesian limestone and conglomerate. That such, however, has not been generally the 
case, has been established with regard to the North of England, by the writings of 
Professor Sedgwick ; and the preceding facts teach us the same lesson in respect to the 
central counties : for it is clearly demonstrated, that beds of the age of the dolomitic 
conglomerate are there separated from those of the carboniferous system, by an un- 
broken succession of intermediate strata of vast thickness, of which there arc few or 
no traces in the south-western parts of the island. 

Notwithstanding, however, the distinctions which have been drawn between the dif- 
ferent members of the New Red System in the central counties, a question it is feared 
might still arise among foreign readers, concerning the true equivalent of the Rothe-todte- 
liegende : for as most Continental geologists conceive that formation to be essentially 
connected with porphyritic and other rocks of igneous origin, they can scarcely peruse 
the description of the trappean conglomerates, p. 51 et seq., without supposing that those 

' TTiese subdivisions of the New Red Systcin of this region are not always easily recognised, owing to the 
prevalent obscuration and small elevation of the strata; and there is great difficulty in marking with ]>recision 
their separate courses with accuracy. Two subdivisions only arc therefore attempted ujKin the annexed map, 
viz. 1st, Maris, Sandstone, &c. ; 2nd, Lower Red Sandstone including the overlying calcareous conglomerate and 
the inferior courses of concretionary limestone. 
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masBes may represent the German deposit. If, however, we are to understand the 
foreign synonym, to express a series of strata, elaborated in such a manner, as in some 
cases completely to connect the carboniferous and overlying system ; then it is clear we 
must consider the Lower New Red Sandstone to be its true and full equivalent, even 
should it not contain a single pebble of trap. That it contains few or no fragments of 
trap in the North of England, has already been proved by Professor Sedgwick, and the 
same fact is now established in the central counties ; whilst on the other hand the great 
trappean conglomerates have been shown to overlie this equivalent of the Rothe-todte- 
liegende, and to be on the same parallel with the dolomitic conglomerate. Referring to 
former opinions on this point Professor Sedgw'ick has well observed, “ In comparing the 
Bristol and Exeter conglomerates with the Rothe-todte-liegende, our geologists made 
use of the best evidence with which they were acquainted. But the New Red Sand- 
stone group is now better understood ; and in future comparisons with Continental de- 
posits of the same age, we should use as our types those sections wliich are most com- 
plete, instead of the Bristol or Exeter overlying groups, in which more than one half of 
the series is absolutely wanting.” Geol. Trans., vol. iv. p. 400.' 

The trappean ridges of Malvern, Abberley and Clent, will be described in the sequel ; 
hut in the mean time it may be observed, that as the red conglomerates on their flanks 
contain angular and rounded fragments of the trap composing those hills, the rocks 
from which such debris was derived, must have been in existence before the conglome- 
rate was formed. Now, the rupture between the New Red Sandstone and the carboni- 
ferous deposits, as marked by the dislocations along the line of the Abberley Hills, 
would certainly lead us to suppose, that the eruptions which gave rise to these hills took 
place, either during the accumulation of the upper coal-measures, or of the I^ower New 
Red Sandstone ; for, without anticipating explanations which are to follow in the en- 
suing chapter, it may be asserted, tliat nothing is more consistent with modern and 
ancient analogies, than that such volcanic eruptions should have been mere local phe- 
nomena, which in the tracts where they prevailed (Devon, Abberley, Clent, &c.) may 
have occupied the place of the Lower New Red Sandstone, by interfering with its de- 
position, while in the tracts not visited by these outbursts, the formation would naturally 
be fully developed, and woidd there exhibit the unbroken connexion between the New 
Red and Carboniferous Systems which has been detailed in the previous pages. 

' I may here state, that after a recent examination of Devonshire and Somersetshire, by Professor Sedgwick 
and myself, we were unable to 8q)nrate the lower part of the New lied Sandstone of that country, into two for- 
mations, like those of the northern and central counties ; and I am requested by my friend to say that he with- 
draws the qualifying expression (respecting the Exeter conglomerates) used in the Postscript to the memoir 
cited, and adheres to the opinion above quoted. (March 1837.) See Geol. Trans, iv. p. 403. 
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TRAP ROCKS. 


Trap Rocics compared with Volcanic Products, and shown to he of Igneous origin. 
Distinctions between contemporaneous and intrusive Trap Rocks. 

Hitherto we have exclusively considered the nature of serlimeniary deposits, but 
our account of them can no longer be advantageously continued, without occasionally 
describing rocks of very dissimilar characters, which have been abundantly intruded 
amid the strata. Already indeed the fragments of some of these rocks have been 
alluded to as forming part of certain conglomerates in the New Red System. These 
are the basalts, greenstones, porphyries, and syenites, which constitute a portion of 
the Tra]) Rocks of geologists. As my readers who have not studied geology wall tind 
in the secpiel, that many important inferences in the theory and prac^tice of the science, 
depend on the right understanding of the phenomena connected with these rocks, 1 
deem it advisable in this introductory chapter, to explain their analogies wdth tlie 
products of existing volcanoes, and to point out how they have been })roved to be of 
igneous origin. A slight acquaintance with volcanic phenomena teaches us, that 
they are the results of some general and deeply seated cause, which occasions eruptions 
of gaseous and earthy matters, or of lava, at irregular intervals, both under the atmo- 
sphere and beneatli the ocean. Hence volcanic products are naturally divisible into two 
great classes ; sub-aerial, and sub-aqueous. The first, being in many respects open to 
our investigation, is to a considerable extent understood. The second, for the most 
part hidden from examination, is necessarily but little known, though recent obser- 
vations have thrown some light upon it. It is to the last-mentioned of these classes, 
or submarine volcanos, that perhaps all our British trap rocks are referable. I w ill first 
very briefly point out the resemblance in mineral characters, between these rocks and 
modern volcanic productions, and secondly will endeavour to show, that the two classes 
are intimatedy connected with each other, both by association and physical phenomena. 

1 . Mineral character, The most common ingredient in modern and ancient 
lavas, as w ell as in trap and granitic rocks, is fels})ar. This mineral assumes a consider- 
able variety of forms, which dift'er so greatly from each other, that a novice finds it dif- 
ficult to recognise in them the same substance. In an earthy, vitreous, or compact state, 
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it forms the basis of all lavas, and of the greater number of trap rocks. Associated with 
augite, and generally in a vitreous form, it constitutes some of the well-known modern 
volcanic basalts, in which the greater or less preponderance of the latter mineral confers 
the more or less black, dense, and ferruginous character which they so often assume. 
Mixed with hornblende it forms a large class of ancient rocks, also called basalt when 
the minerals are intimately blended, or greenstone when each is distinguishable. In 
another condition, felspar, in a glassy but loosely aggregated state, composes a rock of 
a rough, porous, and earthy aspect, called trachyte, which is found among both modern 
and ancient lavas, and formations of still greater antiquity. In a compact state, the same 
mineral is the base of many of the porphyries ; and in a more or less crystalline form, 
associated with quartz, mica, and other minerals, it composes the great class of granitic 
rocks. As felspar is not found in any of the aqueous sedimentary deposits, except in 
a decomposed or regenerated state, it may therefore be considered the most characteristic 
ingredient of all igneous rocks. There are, however, many other simple minerals which 
combine to form these rocks ; but it is foreign to rny present object to enter into further 
details, it being sufficient to state, that from the above-mentioned prevalent types of 
rocks, formed by heat, there are endless gradations into others, on many of which I 
shall treat in the following chapters. 

2. Association and physical phenomena . — In taking a general view of the association and 
physical phenomena of igneous rocks, let us first take a rapid glance at the method by 
which the products of extinct volcanos* have been identified in their nature, with those 
of volcanos in activity. 

Ninety years have nearly elapsed since two French academicians, collecting plants 
among the hills of central France, were astonished by discovering numerous cavities, 
resembling the craters of volcanos. From the lips of these cavities, currents of lava, 
as fresh in aspect as if they had flow'ed yesterday, w ere traceable into the neighbouring 
valleys, following their sinuosities, barring up their ancient water-channels, and moulding 
themselves into the inequalities of the actual surface ; and to complete the analogy with 
active volcanos, most of the mineral substances composing these lava currents were 
found to be similar to those of Vesuvius and Etna. When M. Guettard, one of the 
naturalists, first announced these discoveries, so unwilling were men of science to be- 
lieve in phenomena, of which neither history nor tradition had preserved a record, that 
scepticism long prevailed. The graphic and attractive descriptions of Montlosier*, the 
mineralogical knowledge of Dolomieu, supported by the precise geographical delineations 

• I might refer to a host of writers, both abroad and at home, including the early Italian writers, who have 
proved trap rocks to be of volcanic origin, and in the following j)ages some of these will be adverted to. The 
elementary works of Daubeny and Scrope must be consulted by those English readers who wish to comprehend 
the chemical and mechanical phenomena of modem volcanos. 

* Essai sur les Volcans d’ Auvergne, Clermont, 1802 . 

1 
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of Desmarests’, were all barely adequate to establish truths, which are now universally 
recognised, and have been rendered fatuiliar to the British public by the beautifully il- 
lustrated work of our countryman Poulett Scrope®. The Eifel’ in Germany has since 
been shown to be a tract in most respects analogous to Auvergne, while in Iceland 
are combined nearly all the phenomena which can be required to convince us, not only 
of the similarity of modeni and ancient volcanic eruptions, but also of the great extent 
to which such phenomena have prevailed within the historic a=ira\ Besides these well- 
known European tracts, other quarters of the globe, particularly the continent of South 
America and its adjacent islands, abound in examples of the varied ])henomena of vol- 
canic action. In Asia Minor the district called the Catececaumene, described by 
Strabo, and recently visited by Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Strickland, presents an exact 
analogy with the volcanic regions of central France and the Eifel, &c. But Auvergne 
is not merely replete with analogies to modern volcanic regions ; it w'as further found 
to contain many rocks, which, though from their characters they must have been 
formed by igneous agency, are yet in many lithological features dissimilar from 
modern lavas, whilst they resemble many of the so-called trap rocks. Thus, for 
example, though many of the “ lava currents” in the valleys of Auvergne are undi- 
stingrrishable from those of Etna and Vesuvius, other currents, eciually traceable to 
lips of craters, are composed of prismatic basalt very similar to the basalts of the 
Giant’s Causeway or of the Hebrides ; and pitebstone, that ancient form of obsidian, a 
mineral product so abundant in some existing volcanos, has been added to the list of 
analogies'. The district further presents numberless examples of other masses, of 
nearly similar composition, trachytes, ancient ba.salts, clinkstone, &c., some of which 
are undistinguishable from our British trap rocks, arranged in great tabular masses at 
various altitudes on the mountain sides. These, unlike the more modern currents, are 
not traceable to distinct vents of eruption, and are in fact but the remnants of once ex- 
tensive lava currents, which had flowed over the surface of this tract before the forma- 
tion even of the present river courses. By such evidences, therefore, the inquirer is 

‘ Carte Topographique et Miii^^nilogique du Puy de Dtime. Pari?, 1823. 

^ Scrojie’s Geology of Central France. London, 1823. 

See Hibbert'ft History of the extinct Volcanoft of the Ba»in of Neuwied, 1832. 

^ See Travels in Iceland, by Sir G. Mackenzie, Bart., and Drs. Holland and Bright; also Lyell’s Principles 
of Geology, where the author gives a vivid portraiture of the magnitude of the modem Icelandic lava currents. 

^ Sec Lycll and Murchison “ On the Excavation of Valleys in Central France, Edin. PJiil. Mag., July, 1829. 
p. 15. Obsidian occurs in vast quantities at the Isle of Ascension. It would appear that this substance is also 
very abundant in jiarts of Asia, where its presence had not previously been recognised, as between Anni and 
Kars, for example, at a great distance from the coast. Mr. W. I. Hamilton has recently passed through that 
region, and thus expresses himself concerning it ; ** I had always imagined, that the accounts of mountains and 
palaces of gloss belonged only to such fables os the Arabian Nights, To day, however, I passed over the foot 
of a mountain of glass, and where the roads were paved with the some material. It was in fact Obsidian, or 
Volcanic ghiss, most perfect and uniform in its texture.** (Letter to his Father dated June 30, 1836.) 
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enabled to carry backwards his researches in the same regions, through connecting 
links, from the existing phenomena, into volcanic products of high antiquity. 

Again, many of the ancient volcanic rocks in Auvergne afford distinct proofs of 
having been poured into lakes, for they are interstratified and commingled with the 
freshwater and terrestrial spoils which constitute the lacustrine limestones and sand- 
stones of that region ; thus explaining the geological period during which they were 
erupted, whilst the lofty positions they occupy, on the opposite sides of deep valleys 
over which they once spread in continuous masses, by demonstrating the enormous 
amount of denudation to which they have been subsequently exposed, convey to the 
mind some measure of their venerable age. 

In these tracts the phenomena are probably all referrible, either to subaerial volcanic 
action, or to vents of eruption from which currents of lava have been poured out into 
contiguous lakes. The latter phenomena are analogous in kind, to that greater class of 
subaqueous lavas which have been formed under the sea, the condition of the waters 
alone constituting the difference. Now, as the greater number of existing active vol- 
canos are near the coast, so currents of lava have been repeatedly propelled into the sea. 
The coasts of Naples and Sicily, the latter particularly, present many examples of such 
currents, which have flowed into the sea in broad sheets, and have been consolidated 
under pressure into hard columnar lava, very similar to the basalts of older date'. 

We are thus naturally led to enter on the consideration of such volcanos of sub- 
aqueous origin, as have been attested by the sudden rise of volcanic cones and islands 
from the bottom of the sea. The isle of Nyoe on the coast of Iceland, the island Sabrina 
off" St. Michael in the Azores, an island in the Grecian Archipelago, and Graham 
Island near the coast of Sicily, are well-known historical examples. The last-men- 
tioned island, having been thrown up so recently as the year 1831, when naturalists 
were quite alive to the importance of the deductions to which its apparition might give 
rise, has received much attention, and the series of phenomena which accompanied its 
appearance and disappearance have been faithfully recorded. They may be concisely 
stated as having occurred in this order : 

1st. The soundings of Capt. Smyth, R.N.", had established that the sea was upwards 
of 600 feet deep at this spot, anterior to the eruption. 

2ndly. Ships passing near the place a short time before the eruption, were aflected 
by earthquakes. 

3rdly. Commencement of the eruption : the sea thrown up in waterspouts, accom- 
panied by columns of steam and vapour. 

4thly. The formation of a small island, at first only twelve feet high, with a central 

‘ Dr. Daubeny has clearly explained how, under the pressure of an ocean sufficiently deep to prevent the 
formation of steam, the heat being carried off more slowly, the lava would longer retain its fluidity, and would 
ultimately arrange itself in crystalline forms, more or less prismatic and regular. 

« PhU. Trans., 1832, p. 255. 

I 2 
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crater ejecting volcanic matter and vapour, the surrounding sea being rendered turbid 
with floating cinders and scoria, and encumbered with dead fish. 

5thly. The gradual increase of the island to 200 feet in height, and eventually to a 
circumference of three miles. 

fithly. Its rapid diminution to a circumference of about 700 yards, when last exa- 
mined by the French naturalists', under the erosive action of the waves and currents, 
which its loose fragmentary materials could not withstand. 

7thly. Its final disappearance in less than three months from the period of its emer- 
gence. 

8thly. The spot being surveyed in 1833, a year after its disappearance, the whole 
submarine remains of this mass, which had been raised from 600 feet beneath to 200 
feet above the sea level, was reduced to a dangerous reef about eleven feet under water, 
in the centre of which was a black volcanic rock (probably a remnant of the solid lava 
of eruption), surrounded by banks of black stones, scoria;, and sand. 

In these well -recorded facts, therefore, we perceive that the eruption and demolition 
of this island, the apex of a cone 800 feet in height, must have covered the bottom of 
the sea to a great extent with detritus of volcanic ashes, scoriae, and lava, destroying 
countless marine animals, and mixing up their remains with the previous materials 
of the bed of the sea to form subaqueous deposits. We shall hereafter advert to the 
value of such a modern analogy in explaining many geological phenomena, particularly 
in the bedded trap rocks of the Silurian System. 

This slight sketch of vohianic eruptions may suffice to explain, that they could not 
have occurred without ju-oducing great and striking changes in physical geography. 
Important, however, as the volcano must be considered as a great natural means of de- 
struction and renovation, the earthquake, its constant accompaniment, operates ])erhaps 
still more directly as an agent of change, by elevating some tracts and by depressing 
others, causing great rents and fissures in the strata, and giving rise to powerful varia- 
tions of tides and currents, by which solid materials are transported to distant places. 
The volcano and the earthquake are in truth dependent on the same cause, and are but 
the outward signs of internal heat. The one is the “ safety valve,” by which heated 
matter escapes at intervals from the interior, the other is the shock which lacerates the 
solid ribs of the earth when that heated matter and its vapours, are denied an access to 
the atmosphere. One important task, therefore, of the geologist, is to read oft' the 
proofs of these eruptions and earthquakes amid the ancient monuments which sur- 
round him on the surface of the earth ; and by examining them he learns, that from the 
remotest time there have been volcanic eruptions, and that the framework of the planet 
has been repeatedly subjected to intermittent violence and fracture. He perceives that 

‘ See a most instructive account of these phenomena by M. Constant Pr<3vost, Notes surTIle Julia, M<5m. de 
la Soc. G^ologique dc France, vol. ii. p. 91. 
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many of these great eruptions and dislocations are intimately associated with other 
phenomena not less indicative of change. Thus within modern times, for example, 
irregular-shaped and narrow wedges of volcanic matter have crossed through the beds 
of ashes, scorite, and lava which envelope and form the sides of Vesuvius ; and in like 
manner, similar masses (the dykes of geologists) are inferred to have penetrated in 
ancient times the solid strata of sandstone and limestone ; the latter where they are in 
contact with the intrusive rock, being often changed into a crystalline or highly indurated 
state. He further perceives that veins filled with simple minerals, frequently radiate 
through the sedimentary rocks where they are contiguous to such centres oi eruption ; 
and thus he supplies the chemical philosopher with data, which at some future day 
may materially aid in solving the difficult problem ot the origin of metallic veins ; at 
least the geologist shows the extent to which such veins may have been originally de- 
pendent on volcanic action. 

In our country we have no traces of subac^rial volcanos ; no craters like those of 
Auvergne, with pumice and scori<e adherent to their sides, or streams of lava traceable 
to their mouths ; nor have we volcanic islands rising from the bed of the sea : our only 
present memento of the existence of volcanic action beneath us, consisting in very slight 
shocks of earthquakes. On the other hand, however. Great Britain is rich in rocks 
possessing many mineral characters in common with volcanic products, being com- 
posed like them principally of felspar, augite, hornblende, and other minerals, and 
connected with them by so many gradual shades and links, that nearly all naturalists 
are now agreed that such rocks arc the result of heat and fire. These are the syenites, 
porphyries, greenstones, clinkstones, and basalts, which have been forced up as molten 
matter through the submarine accumulations now constituting our sedimentary deposits*. 
Hutton, Playfair, and Hall were the first British geologists who brought the prominent 
features of such phenomena under the test of observation and experiment ; and clearly 
proved that all trap dykes were of igneous origin, and had been intruded among pre~ 
existing strata ; for it was shown, that as these rocks must have been et*upted under 
the pressure of an ocean, so ought they, instead of being light and porous, to be hard, 
compact, and heavy, as we now find them. Obvious as these views may now appear, 
they required much subsequent illustration and support, before they could obtain that 
general assent to which they were entitled ; but to use the language of a sound observer, 
'^Nature fortunately remains more stable than prejudice'^,'' and few indeed are those 

* It was this very intermixture of rocks having an igneous aspect with others wliich had been clearly formed 
under the sea, which led to those disputes about aqueous and igneous origin that now appear so trivial ; the 
advocates of the Neptunian theory contending that all trap rocks were precqntates formed under water, because 
when compared with lavas they were found to be more com])act ! Yet, as Mr. Lyell has well observed, ‘ Ihe 
terms of comparison were imperfect, for one set of rocks formed almost entirely under water w’as contrasted 
with another which had cooled under the open air.** (Principles of Geology, vol. iv. p. 353.) 

* Bakewell, Travels in the Tarentaise, Alps Auvergne, vol. ii. p. 295. 
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who now venture to dissent from the doctrines of the Scottish philosophers. No 
individual has more advanced this branch of the science than Macculloch : few mi- 
nutiaj of chemical combination, lithological structure, or mechanical effect escaped him ; 
and to the accuracy as well as to the number of his observations, we are indebted for 
many of the most satisfactory proofs of the volcanic nature of the class of rocks under 
con.sideration. In short, he well remarks : “ It is a mere dispute about terms to refuse 
to the ancient eruptions of trap the name of submarine volcanos, for they are such in 
every essential point, although they no longer eject fire and smoke'.” Following up 
this train of research, the same author further proved, that granite was but one term in 
the series of igneous products, tracing with scrupulous accuracy the passages from what 
was formerly called primitive granite, to granitoid syenite, and syenitic greenstone, and 
thence into greenstone, basalt, and lava*. 

Such is a mere outline of the grounds upon w'hich geologists have arrived at the con- 
clusion, that trap rocks are of volcanic origin. In the course of this work, examples 
will be first adduced of phenomena illustrative of the relations of intrusive trap ; or of 
volcanic matter which has burst in irregular forms through sediment previously deposited ; 
and pursuing the inquiry in subsequent chapters, it will be shown, that the greatest 
fractures of these deposits have, taken place on lines of volcanic eruption, or upon such 
as are parallel to them, usually accompanied by considerable changes in the condition 
of the strata thus penetrated. There is, however, another and a very ancient class of 

‘ System of Geolog>^ vol.ii. page 114. See also this author's beautiful and instructive u'ork on the 
Western Highlands, wdth plates. Classification of rocks, SiC. 

Having alluded to the school of Scottish geologists, I have much plea.sure in recording my sense of the 
eminent services of Professor Jamc.son in classifying the trap rocks of his country. Imbued in early life with 
the tenets of Werner, his first vicw.s, like those of all the pupils of that master, were necessarily opposed to 
those here advocated ; but we must not forget that the opposing arguments of thi.s skilful mineralogist led to 
many of tJiosc discussions which have at length freed the subject of its obscurities ; whilst it is most creditable 
to the candour and philosophic spirit of Profes.sor Jameson, that being once convinced of the igneous origin of 
trap, he joined issue with his former opponents, and has now become one of the most efficient expounders of 
that theory. 

Dr. Ami Roue (whose indefatigable research has led him at this moment into the Servian and Turkish moun- 
tains,) ^\ill always occupy a place in the memory of British geologists, for having at an early period applied 
his powers to describe the mineral structure of Scotland, and to endeavour to class its trap rocks {Kasai 
logigue sur rEcosse), Nor can we forget that Nccker de Saussure was educated in the same school, and by a 
work of his youth {Voyage cn Ecosse et aux flea Hebrides) gave earnest of one day maturing into the author of 
the Eigne Mineral, (Geneva, 1830). With these brief allusions to what may be termed the history of British 
trap rocks, I ought perhaps to advert no further to foreign writers who have enlightened us by their views, 
but my vi\dd recollection of the energy and talent disjdayed by the Prussian geologists Ocynhausen and Dechen 
in describing many of our insular igneous products, impels me to say that the comparisons drawn by them be- 
tween these and rocks of similar structure on the Continent are striking proofs of the value of such inter- 
natioiud visits. (See KiiTRten*B Archiv ; Inseln Skye, and other works). MM. Elie de Beaumont and Dufr^noy 
likewise having made themselves perfectly conversant with our rocks, have drawn excellent and illustrative 
parallels. 
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trap rocks, which has been little adverted to by writers, and upon which I shall en- 
deavour to throw some new light. These are the rocks named in the following chapters 
“ Volcanic grit,” “ Bedded and contemporaneous trap,” and which I undertake to prove 
were formed at the bottom of the sea during the accumulation of the sedimentary matter 
with which they are associated, particularly in the lower strata of the Silurian System. 
At one place these appear as currents or sheets of pure volcanic materials, at anotlier 
they envelope marine remains, pebbles, sand, and fragments of rocks. Some layers 
consist of finely levigated volcanic scorise passing into sand ; and all these varieties 
alternate so equally and repeatedly with beds composed exclusively of shelly and marine 
sediments, that no doubt can be entertained that the diversified masses so arranged in 
parallel strata, must have been formed during the same period of igneous action. In 
the remote aera therefore of the Silurian System, the evidences of volcanic operations 
are similar to those which Mr. Lyell has noticed in the modern deposits of Sicily, 
where banks of existing species of marine shells, now at considerable heights above the 
sea, are so interlaced with volcanic matter, that no other deduction can be permitted, 
than that the whole of these masses were of contemporaneous submarine formation. 
“ We are therefore,” adds that Author, “ entitled to expect, that if we could obtain 
access to the existing bed of the ocean, and explore the igneous rocks poured out 
within the last 5000 years, beneath the pressure of a sea of immense depth, we should 
behold formations of modern date very similar to the most ancient trap rocks of our 
island'.” 

In pointing out an analogy to existing nature in the bedded trap of a very ancient geo- 
logical period, we also fix the chronology of one class of igneous rocks ; — for those of 
intrusive character so predominant in these islands, are rarely capable of such a limita- 
tion. We have often heard, indeed, of “ coal measure trap,” and “ greywacke trap,” as 
if such rocks were formed during the carboniferous or greywacke periods, whilst in the 
great majority of examples nothing is further from the truth. For instance, it will pre- 
sently be shown, that basalt has penetrated and overflowed coal-fields, dislocating and 
fracturing the strata, and therefore we know it must have been erupted subsequently to 
their consolidation ; but as the carbonaceous strata so afiected are not covered imme- 
diately by any newer deposit, at what period were they so penetrated? Examples, 
indeed, will be given, from which it may be fairly inferred, that the coal-bearing strata 
have been forced up through once overlying red sandstone, and therefore that some of 
the volcanic agents which disturbed these coal-fields were in action subsequently to the 
sera of the New Red System. In the same manner trap will be shown to have pene- 
trated new red sandstone, and reasons will be given for legitimately concluding, that 
such eruption took place after the completion of the New Red System, and even pro- 
bably of the Lias. 


Principles of Geology, 4th edition, vol. iv. p. 254. 
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But if analogous proofs of this nature be sought from other parts of the island, the 
great basaltic dyke which ranges from a focus of volcanic action near the sources of the 
Tees, to Robin Hood’s Bay on the coast of Yorkshire’, intersecting all the formations 
from the lowest coal-measures to the inferior oolite inclusive, affords the best example of 
the impossibility of inferring the age of trap, from that of the sedimentary rock with which 
it is found in intrusive contact. Tlie observer whose researches did not extend beyond the 
coal-measures, might assign the date of irruption to that formation ; while another exa- 
mining the Yorkshire coast would prove that it was of an age posterior to the oolites. 
Lastly, as if tending to exclude all limitation, the North of Ireland tells us that basaltic 
and other trap rocks, even including syenite”, have been erupted through chalk, the very 
youngest of our secondary formations ! Where then, we may ask, can the geologist 
arrest his steps in deciding upon the age of many of these masses of eruptive trap '{ 
How can he venture to assert, that the very basalt which has flowed over the coal of 
the Clee Hills, or pierced the coal of Staffordshire, was not emitted after the accumu- 
lation of the most recent of our secondary rocks ? or that some of these eruptions may 
not have accompanied those movements of elevation, by which even the youngest 
tertiary deposits of our island were raised from the bed of the ocean ’? 

Whilst, therefore, it is always difficult, and often impracticable, to define the age of 
some of the intrusive trap rocks, the more gratifying is it to retrace in other masses of 
the same class formed anterior to the accumulation of the Old Red and Carboniferous 
Systems, the clearest proofs of intermittent and repeated volcanic emissions ; for, 
although they have been poured out in a period of high anthiuity, we are still able to 
read off in them distinct analogies to Nature’s present oj)erations. The types of the 
Silurian System and the associated volcanic rocks have remained so clear, that the 
geologist has in them a record never to be mistaken, — one which will enable him to 
descend from their horizon into those deeper-seated rocks, amid which Professor Sedg- 
wick has detected analogous relations ; showing that in Cumberland and Wales there 
are numberless bands of porphyry, interstratified with, and participating in all the 
flexures of the slates, the whole of which have been subsecjuently pierced through by 
other and intrusive masses of igneous origin. But although in these regions, the vol- 
canic operations have been uj)on a grander scale than in the Silurian country, there is 
not (I speak on the authority of my friend), that clear demarcation between the pro- 
ducts of fire and of water, to which I shall in subsequent chapters direct attention, the 
whole mass of rocks being generally crystalline and altered (metamorphic), and very 
rarely presenting any traces of organic remains. And hence these regions are ill fitted 

' See an excellent account of this basaltic dyke and the associated jihenomena by Professor Sedgwick, Trans. 
Phil. Soc. Cambridge, vol. ii. p. 139. 

Mr. Griflith discovered this phenomenon and announced it to the British Association at Dublin, 1835. 
Subsequently Professor Sedgwick and myself visited the locality in company w ith Mr. G. See Geol. Proc., Phil. 
Mag., vol. viii. N.S., p. 559. 
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for elementary study, as it requires long practice to decipher correctly such dark pages 
in the history of the earth. 

To the phenomena, however, illustrating the stratified trap rocks of the Silurian 
System, the reader will not be invited for some time, as he must previously accompany 
me in descending order through many overlying deposits, till we reach the older Silurian 
rocks, occupying the western part of Shropshire and adjacent parts of Montgomery- 
shire, as well as large portions of Radnorshire ; districts which, (as far as my knowledge 
goes) are unrivalled in the British Isles, for the number and clearness of the illustrations 
bearing on this interesting point of inquiry. Let not my reader imagine, it is here 
asserted, that contemporaneous and bedded trap rocks, similar in kind to those of the 
Silurian System, do not sometimes exist in overlying formations ; reasons, indeed, will 
hereafter be adduced which favour the belief, that even in a part of the region under 
consideration, rocks of this character have been elaborated during the carboniferous sera, 
though not in the same striking manner as in the Lower Silurian epoch. The “ trap 
tufs” of Hales Owen, hereafter to be described, must either belong to this class, 
or be considered as regenerated deposits, the trappean ingredients having been derived 
from preexisting and solidified masses of rock. This ambiguous point will be fully con- 
sidered in the chapter on the Dudley coal-field. But in other parts of the kingdom the 
secondary formations afibrd proofs of these phenomena. Thus, in Devonshire, Mr. De 
la Beche has recently observed the existence of trap, which from its relations, he con- 
ceives must have been ejected during the formation of the lower members of the New 
Red Sandstone of that district'. Again, in the North of England, Mr. Hutton has at- 
tempted to show, that the eruption of a large portion of the whin-siU or basalt of Nor- 
thumberland and Durham was coeval with the carboniferous epoch, whilst another 
portion of it has been demonstrated by Pi'ofessor Sedgwick to be of comparatively 
recent date*. Such examples are quite in accordance with natural laws ; and as our 
field of observation extends, there can be little doubt, that the phenomena of bedded 
and contemporaneous trap rocks will hereafter be recognised in many deposits of 
different ages. 

As this work professes to describe geological phenomena in descending order, or in 
other words from the more recent to the more ancient, it might be expected that this 
general view of their origin, would be inimediately followed by a description of the trap 

‘ Geol. Proc., Phil. Mag., vol. vii. N.S. p. 513. 

* Hutton on the stratiform basalt associated with the carboniferous formation of the North of England, IVans. 
Nat. Hist. Soc. of Northumberland, &c., vol. ii. p. 187. 

Having examined a part only of the country described by Mr. Hutton, I cannot pretend to oppose my opinion 
to that of one who has so ably explored the whole of it; but as far as I saw them, the phenomena in the valley 
of the Tees (High Force, &c.) appeared to me to support the views which Professor Sedgwick had previously 
drawn from an examination of that portion of the tract in question. On this point, however. Professor Phillips 
justly observes, “ It is not necessary to suppose that only one submarine flow of basalt occurred, any more than 
to confine it to one opening.'' Geology of Yorkshire, vol. ii. p. 85. 

K 
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rocks which in the map and sectional illustrations appear in immediate relation to strata 
already described (the New Red System). I am, however, acquainted with one example 
only in this region, where trap can be seen to have been intruded into the New Red Sand- 
stone; and this intrusion having taken place on a line of ancient volcanic eruption, the 
origin of which cannot be understood without a previous acquaintance with the history of 
the Silurian System, the account of this new red trap dyke is necessarily deferred to a 
subsequent chapter. In like manner, I postpone the consideration of those peculiar trap 
rocks, which rising to the surface in the Abberley and Clent Hills and adjacent tracts, 
frequently separate the New Red Sandstone from the coal-measures, for their relation 
cannot be comprehended until the carboniferous strata with which they are associated 
have been described. This class of trap rocks, though evidently of intrusive cha- 
racters, yet carries with it unequivocal proofs of the period of its emission, and is, 
therefore, a marked exception to the eruptive rocks previously alluded to, the age 
of which is not bounded by clear geological limits ; for, as already briefly hinted at, 
the syenites, porphyries, or other fels}»athic rocks of which these hills are composed, 
were manifestly erupted before the accumulation of the greater portion of the New Red 
Sandstone, since fragments of them occur abundantly in conglomerates near the lower 
part of that system. On the other hand, as some of the adjacent carboniferous strata 
are shattered and highly dislocated, ample proof is afforded, that these trap rocks 
must have been thrown up, either towards the close of the carboniferous aera or during 
the earliest period of the New Red System ; and thus we have a right to affirm that 
the epoch of their eruption is fixed*. 

After this digression exiilanatory of the rocks of igneous origin, we may again pro- 
ceed to consider the stratified deposits in their regular sequence, commencing with the 
upper surface of the carboniferous series, at which we had already arrived in descending 
order ; sirajily premising, that after the explanation here given, the description of trap 
rocks, wherever they occur, will, in each succeeding chapter, follow the account of the 
sedimentary deposits with which they are associated. 

‘ I'he reader will better understand the object of this chapter after consulting the small coloured sections II. 
and III. which are placed ujion the margin of the map. 


'Fhe opposite sketch is taken from the upper jiart of Haglcy Park, the seat of Lord Lyttelton, placed on 
the north-western slope of the Clent Hills, one of the trappean ridges alluded to in the text ; the Malvern 
Hills, which are also of the same class, appearing in the distance. The Abberley Hills, or northern prolonga- 
tion of the Malverns, arc seen from the same spot, but can be included only in a panoramic drawing. The low 
country or plain of Worcester is occupied liy the New Red Sandstone described in the jurevioua chapters. 
1 am indebted to Mrs. T. Plullips for this beautiful drawing. 





CHAPTER VI. 


CARBONIFEROUS SYSTEM. 


Introduction — Upper Coal Measures and Freshwater Limestone. 

Introduction, 

IWCy chief object in this and the next six chapters, is to convey a clear idea of the pro 
minent relations of the carboniferous strata to the overlying and underlying systems, 
and to furnish means of comparing these rocks in the region under examination with 
those of similar age in other parts of (xreat Britain. Following up the inquiry com- 
menced towards the end of the fourth chapter, I would first direct attention to those 
tracts, where there arc evidences of a passage downwards from the Lower New Red 
Sandstone into the carboniferous strata. It will afterwards be shown, that the under- 
lying formations of millstone grit and carboniferous or mountain limestone, are unpro- 
ductive of coal ; and lastly it will api)ear, that the carboniferous limestone graduates 
downwards into the Old Red Sandstone with as much regularity as the Lower New 
Red Sandstone passes down into the upper coal measures. These general views are 
explained in this wood-cut. 

10 . 



a. Lower New Red Sandstone, with calcareous concretionB described in the last chapter. 

b. Upper coal measures witli fVesh water limestone. 

c. Main cokl. 

d. Lower coal and ironstone. 

e. Millstone grit. 

/. and Carboniferous limestone and shale. 

h. Conglomerate and sandstone, or upper formation of the Old Red System. 

The various coal-fields will be described in the following order. 

1. Shrewsbury. The carboniferous strata around Shrewsbury will be shown to con- 
sist of a younger or upper zone, which immediately succeeding to the Lower New Red 
Sandstone, contains within it a limestone of freshwater or estuary origin, peculiar to 
the coal-fields of the central counties of England. 

K 2 
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UPPER COAL MEASURES OF SHREWSBURY. 


no geoloj^ist could doubt, that the red rock immediately overlies the carboniferous strata; 
and this conclusion has recently been established by sinkings, which having passed 
through variegated shale of the Lower New Red Sandstone containing impressions of 
plants, reached coal-bcaring measures'. At Coedway, west of Alberbury, the opposite 
extremity of the trough, the coal strata dip to the north-east, again passing beneath 
red shale and sandstone, but the seams are of little value and have not been followed 
upon the dip. (PI. 29. fig. 9.) In most other poi’tions of this trough there is no pos- 
sibility of observing the precise relations of the coal measures to the overlying strata, 
owing to an enormous accumulation of coarse detritus which over.s])reads the countrj'. 
The following account, therefore, of this tract is derived from observations made at 
points where the coal has been worked along the tortuous line above indicated, and also 
in the several bays and recesses of the older rocks to the south-east of Shrewsbury. 
(See Map and Anew.) 

Where most developed, this formation contains three seams of coal, which, in de- 
scending order, consist of half-yard, yard, and two-foot coals. The quality, thickness, 
and even the number of these beds vary in different places, but it may be stated as a 
general rule, that the lowest or two-foot coal is the best, tbe middle and upi)er scams 
being for the most part pyritous and of inferior quality, particularly the yard coal, usually 
termed “ Stinkers.” These coal beds are separated from each other by red, green, and 
black shale, and clod, some ])ortions of which have a saponaceous feel, as if charged 
with magnesia, and thus they bear some resemblance to the variegated shale or marl 
of the oA’erlying New lied System. The interA^ening argillaceous beds, containing 
occasionally a bed of sandstone, are of une<{ual thickness in distant jiarts of the trough, 
but at Pontesbury they amount to about filty yards. Owing to the unequal tliicknesses 
of the overlying strata, and also to numerous dislocations, the coal seams are neces- 
sarily reached at various levels, the depths of the shafts increasing with the distance 
from the natural outcrop of the coal. The deepest pits, or those furthest from the 
edge of the field, are about ninety-five yards, whilst the shaUowest or those nearest to 
the hilly sides of the older rocks are not more than ten or twenty. Wherever the 
measures liaAc been examined between Pontesbury and Westbury, the three beds of 
coal have been found ; but to the westAvard of the latter place one of them appears to 
thin out. There is, however, a considerable space along w'hich no trials ha\'e been 
made, and the old Avorks at Woolaston have been so long abandoned, that no correct 
information is to be obtained respecting them. At Braggington and Coedway, the 
western termination of the field, there are only two beds of coal worth working, the 

' 'llie ti ittls alluded to Avere made by Mr. Hughes of Wellbatch, and the fragments of jdiuits in the varie- 
gated were recognised ])y Professor Lindley as being similar to those found in other coal-fields j but un- 
fortunate]}' the spetamens have been mislaid, and 1 am now unable to state their specific names. (See an ac- 
count of jdants found in red shale or marl above the coal measures of this age at Ardwick, near Manchester, 
p. 8b, note 1.) 
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lowest of these, or the thin coal, being from about fifteen to eighteen inches thick. 
The works at both these places are abandoned, those at Coedway having been wrought 
during a period of twenty years. At Braggington a good deal of capital was recently 
expended, but the thinness of the beds, their dislocations and high inclination, (close 
to the edge of the trappean rocks of the Breidden Hills,) and their distance from any 
good market, led to their abandonment. It appears, however, that the works were 
conducted in an unscientific manner ; for there can be no doubt, that these beds of coal, 
though thin, might, if well managed, prove of considerable use in this district in burn- 
ing the contiguous limestone of the dolomitic conglomerate. (PI. 29. fig. 9.) The pre- 
sent success of the pits at Westbury is indeed a proof of how much may be done by 
spirit and assiduity. 

“ Freshtmter Limestone.” 

The most remarkable feature in this coal-field, and one quite new to geologists when 
I announced the discovery, is a band of limestone, varying in thickness from three to 
eight feet, which lies between the seams of coal. The following shaft section of the strata 
at Pontesford shows its exact position, and explains the nature of the associated beds in 


a part of the coal-field where they are perhaps most developed. 

ft. in. 

a. Gravel and detritus, thickness variable. 

Z». Various overlyini; strata of variegated shale, sandstone, clods, ^kc., with traces of lime 
and ironstone. These are the beds of transition or passage from the Lower New 

Red Sandstone. (See better detail of these beds at Wellbatcli, p. 91.) 90 0 

r. IaY or half-yard Coal^ of good quality in some places near the outcrop, but generally 

more pyritous and sulphureous on the dip 1 (> 

d, PonndMone and Crundall, i. e. variegated sandy shale, with traces of coal plants ... 60 

c. Sa7ulstone, in beds of from three to four feet ; a good building-stone 2? 0 

/. Reds^ (stiff shale) 6 O 

jg. White (Uampitty (wliitish shale) 12 O 

h, Loircr Reds (mixed shale) 6 o 

l. Limkstone, in two beds, tlie lower one adhering tenaciously to underlying sandstone , 7 0 

White Rond, yellowish white sandstone, with clods (clumpitU ), 33 0 

A. Mushy a coal smut of varying thickness 3 O 

/. Black Clods, or finely laminated coal shale, with abundance of impressions of plants . 6 0 

m. 2?ul, or Yard Coal, usually termed ‘‘Stinkers”, being highly pyritous and impure. . 3 0 

w. Clods, as above, with a few thin lamime of coal and smut 54 0 

o. 3rf/, or Thin Coal, the hardest and purest coal in the shaft 1 4 


255 10 

The limestone, as appears by this section, is here about seven feet thick, and is divided 
into two beds, the uppermost of which is a compact cream-coloured rock, slightly 
argillaceous, with a sjdintery conchoidal fracture and dull lustre. The lower, though 
essentially the same limestone, is cellular, the cavities being filled with crystallized 
carbonate of lime and black bitumen, both viscous and compact, and veins of calcareous 
spar and sulphuret of iron are also disseminated through it. On the first examination 
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of this rock, I was struck with its strong resemblance to certain “lacustrine” lime- 
stones of France and Germany, which by their imbedded organic remains are known 
to have been formed under fresh water; and when I further discovered in 1832, that 
nearly all the fossil remains in the limestone or the associated strata, might be referred 
to terrestrial and tluviatilc origin, one only being doubtful, I named it a “ freshwater 
limestone.” (See Geol. Proceedings, Phil. Mag.,N.S. vol. iii. p. 22.5.) I traced this cal- 
careous band at intervals from Nobold, near Shrewsbury, to Asterley beyond Pontesburj'^, 
always occupying the same place between the first and second coals, and varying very 
slightly in mineral characters. At Westbury it thins out, but at Braggington, near the 
western termination of the field, it reappears in a bed of about three feet thick. Tlie 
characteristic fossil of the limestone is a very minute discoid univalve, resembling on 
first inspection Planorhis Nautilus, Fleming, and with this is associated a small bivalve 
having the form of a Cyclas, and also a small Cypris. In addition to the above-named 
fossils, the remains of fishes have been discovered, the most remarkable of which 
is a new species of the genus Ctenodus of Agassiz, named by that author Ctenodus 
Murchisonii' . Another fragment of a fish subsequently found in the shale above the 
limestone by Professor Phillips, jtroves to belong to Megalichthys Hihberti. 1 here insert 
a wood-cut illustrating the unpublished shells which are most characteristic of this 
limestone in Shropshire. 

A. 1. B. D. I. 0.2. O. .1. 0.1, 0.5. D. fi. 0.7. 11- 



A. 2. A. 3. C. O. 8. O. 10. D. 9. 


A. Cypris infiaia. A. 1. A. 2. and A. 3. are magnified about twelve times. 

This Cypris is obovate, smooth, and very much inflated : in the latter character it differs especially from all other known 
fossil species. 

B. Two representations of a transversely elongated, rather comjircssed shell, resembling a Cyclas : one of them is magnified. 

C. A shell resembling Modiola from Ardwick near Manchester, 'fliis shell has not been observed in Shropshire. 

I). Microconchtts carbonarius. It is thus named until its characters are better understood; it does not appear to be chambered. 
D. 2. to D. 7. are slightly magnified figures. I). 8. and I). 9. are highly magnified; over each of these, and at D. 1. are 
representations of the natural size. D. 10. refers to two figures of the striated surface. D. 8. at • * shows the impres* 
sion of the substance to which the shell has been attached. See further description by Professor Phillips, p. 88. In cx- 
ainining this shell Mr. Lonsdale perceived that it was probably the same as the minute shell figured among Martin’s 
Peirijicafa Derhiemia as Conchy Uolithus Hdicites (pusillus, pi, 25.), and which is stated to bo of rare occurrence in coal 
shale at Chesterfield. 

‘ The fossil fish named Ctenodus Murchisonii by M. Ag:a«siz waa presented to me by the very Rev. Arch- 
deacon Watics Corbett ; a figure of this fossil may be seen in the Zoological Journal, vol. i. PI. 8. p. 252. 
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The fossil plants which are found in the beds of shale of the Shrewsbury coal mea' 
sures, and which occur in the largest quantities, are, 

Shrewsbury Coal-field, Other Localities. 


Cyperites bicarinata, Iiindley and Hutton, Foss. 
Flor. vol. 1. pi. 43. fig. 1 and 2. 

This remarkable plant, and several others of the 
Shrewsbury coal-field, were sent from Le Botwood to 
Dr. Buckland when I was examining the district, and 
being communicated by him to Professor Lindley, were 
figured in the Fossil Flora. I found numerous dupli- 
cates. According to Professor Lindley this jdant is the 
first published evidence of the existence of Glumaceous 
Monocotyledons in the coal measures, and he named 
it Cyperites, rather from inability to match it with the 
leaves of any other family, than from any conviction 
that it really belongs to Cyperace^e. 

hepidopliyllum intermedium. Foss. h^or. pi. 43. fig. 3. 
Supposed to belong to a plant allied to the coniferous 
genus Podocnrjms. 

Lepidostrobus variabilis. Foss. Flor. vol. 1. pi. 11. 
Considered by M. Ad. Brongniart to be an organ of 
fructification belonging to Lepidodendron, and to be a 
reproductive liody analogous to those of recent Conifer<e 
and Lycopodiaevrtt. Foss. Flor. pi. 43. fig. 3. 

Lycopodites. Sternberg, Flor. dcr Vorw. pi. 17. fig, 3. 

Leaf of a large Monocotyledonous plant. 

Neuropteris cordata. Brongn. Hist, dcs Vdgdtuux 
foBsilcs, ]). 22y. t. G4. f. 5. Foss. Flor. pi. 41. 

Nenropteris gigantea} Fragments of. Foss. Flor. 
pi. 52. Ad. Brong. pi. 6’9. (Osmunda gigantea, Stern- 
berg, tab. 22. Filicites linguarlus, Schloth.) 

Odontopteris obtusa. Foss. Flor. pi. 40. A new 
genus so named by Professor Lindley from a Le Bot- 
wood pjiecimen. (Occur.s in other Salopian coal-fields.) 

Pecopferis abbreviata. Ad. Brong. Hist, des Veg^- 
taux foss. pi. 115. f. 1 and 4. 

Pccopteris lonchitica. Foss. Flor. vol. 2. pi. 153. 
P. blechnoides, Ad. Brongn. 

11ns plant is also most abundant in the other Salo- 
pian coal-fields of Coolbrook Dale, Clec Hills, 8cc. (See 
wood-cut in the next chapter.) 


This species with several well-known and common 
coal plants has recently been found in the culm-bcar- 
ing strata of Devonshire, which Professor Sedgwick 
and myself are convinced belong to the true carboni- 
ferous 0 era, and not to the grauwacke rocks as sup- 
posed by former authors. See Proceedings of British 
Association, 1836, and Anniversary Discourse of the 
President of the Geological Society, Feb. 1837, 


This leaf is intermediate between the Lepidophyllum 
lanceolalmn and L. majus of the Newcastle coal-field. 

Jarrow Colliery, Newcastle-on-Tyiie. 


Bohemian coal-fields. 

The same species occurs in the Lancashire coal-field, 
and particularly in the upper coal measures at Ardwick. 

St. Etienne and Alais in France. It is also found 
in the culm-bearing strata of Devonshire. 

Common to all the European coal-fields, also to the 
culm strata of Devon. 

Tenrasson in France. 


Near Bath in England, Anzin near Valenciennes in 
France. 

Common to all the European coal-fields ; figured by 
Sternberg from those of Bohemia and Silesia, and by 
Brongniart from those of France. In England it occurs 
in the Northumberland, Durham, Bristol and South 
Welsh coal-fields. It is also one of the most abundant 
plants in the culm strata of Devonshire. In Devon 
this species of Pccopteris is further associated with 
Cyperites bicarinata, Neuropteris cordata, N. gigantea, 
of the Shrewsbury coal-field, Poacites cocoina of the 
Coolbrook Dale, and Lancashire coal-fields, Astero- 
phylUtes foliosa of the Newcastle, Culamites undulatus 
of the Yorkshire and Bohemian coal-fields, ^niXPecopteris 
muricata, Brongn., from Valenciennes. 


L 
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Reverting to the consideration of the band of limestone above described, I may state, 
that the geological interest attached to it has been much enhanced, by finding it in 
various other localities )>ear Shrewsbury, such as Nobold, Uffington, Le Botwood, &c., 
occupying the same geological })osition, and interstratihed with the same plant-bearing 
shales, and seams of coal, and also by observ'ing it, 1832, on the southern edge of the 
great coal-field of Coalbrook Dale, where it has since been shown by Mr. J. Prestwich 
to overlie the lower or rich coal-field of that tract, thus completely proving the zone of 
coal measures in wliich the limestone occurs, to be the younyesl member of the carbo- 
niferous system, an inference indeed which 1 had deduced from many examples of trans- 
ition between it and the Lower New Red Sandstone. 

Upwards of thi ee years alter I had communicated my views concerning the fresh- 
water limestone, to the Geological Society of London, certain carboniferous rocks at 
Ardwick near Manchester were described by Mr. W. C. Williamson, with notices of 
numerous fossils wliich he had collected, (Phil. Mag., Oct. 1<S3G). From the silence 
of this author concerning my observations in Shropshire, it would appear he had been 
unacquainted with them, and had therefore no suspicion that the calcareous rocks he 
was describing, bore any affinity to this peculiar coal measure limestone. Professor 
Phillips having visited Manchester when the Ardwick limestone was under examina- 
tion, was furnished by Dr. C, Phillips and Mr. Mellor witli a complete general sec- 
tion of these beds. He at once detected the little microscopic shell so abundant in 
that limestone, and recognised it as identical with the planorboid shell of the Shrews- 
bury rock ; and following up his inquiries, he perceived other analogies of the organic 
remains, which had previously escaped notice. By these researches, and by examina- 
tion of the strata, it became manifest to him, that Dr. C. Phillips had rightly asso- 
ciated these limestones and red marls with the coal formation, and that the fossiliferous 
and calcareous coal measures of Ardwick near Manchester, were of precisely the same 
age as those I had de.scribed near Shrew'sbury. But other zoological interest was 
attached to this limestone ; for as, in its extension to Manchester, it was found to be of 
greater thickness, so it also proved to be richer iti organic remains than in Shropshire. 
Collecting a number of individuals of the little planorboid shell. Professor Phillips made 
magnified drawings of them, with which he kindly furnished me for the illustration of 
this work, and from which some of the figures in the preceding wood-cut have been 
taken and prepared by Mr. J. Sowerby. To make the reader fully acquainted with all 
the contents of this limestone in Lancashire, where it is so much developed, I annex in 
the following page a description from the pen of Professor Phillips of the organic re- 
mains it contains at Manchester, as extracted from a letter to myself. In the mean 
time the followfing is a summary of the strata in which they are imbedded, constructed 
from the original sections of Dr. C. Phillips and Mr. Mellor, the memoir of Mr. Wil- 
liamson, and the personal investigation of Professor Phillips. 
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New Red Sandstone and variegated marls (un* 

conformable to the strata below) 

Limestone 

Red and green argillaceous shelly marls 

Limestone 

Red and green marls 

Limestone (occasional) 

Marls and shale ^ &c., with calcareous courses 

Limestone 

Shale, &c 

Coal and bass 

Sandy shale 

Main or ordat-minb limestone 

Red marls with calcareous bands 

Coal 

Grit or great red rock, with micaceous marls 

and Uniones 

Coal 

Clays and grits with iron stone 

Red laminated marls and thin griis 

Berwick red rock (finely laminated and mica- 
ceous) 

Shale 

Openshaw coal 

Aqueduct rock. 


ft. 

in. 

Below the aqueduct rock the descending section exhibits 



a great development of red grits^ alternating with coal seams 



in the following order. 



4 

0 


ft. in. 


16 

0 

Coal 

.... 0 10- 


3 

0 

Rocks, dre 

.... 181 0 


24 

0 

Fitzgerald*B coal 

2 0 


1 

0 

Rocks of grit, &c 

.... 210 0 


15 

0 

Coal (three-quarter) 

2 3 


1 

6 

Rocks 

.... 67 0 


46 

0 

Coal (Buckleys) 

4 0 


1 

6. 

Rocks 

120 0 


4 

6' 

Yard coal, shells and Cypris in roof. 


EC 

9 

0 

Rocks, &c 

60 0 


60 

0 

Coal 

2 6 i 

I 

1 

4 

Rocks 

129 0 ' 




Doctor coal 

1 2| 


81 

0 

Rocks 

33 0 



10 

Coal ^ 

2 0 


216 

0 

Rocks 

126 0 


LIO 

0 

Coni 

0 10 




Rocks 

.... 68 0 


54 

0 

Coal . 4.^.. 

0 « J 

12 

0 





2 3J 


Average specimens of the great mine or upper coal limestone at Ardwick, and the adjacent mag- 
nesian limestone at Collyhurst, having, at the request of Professor Phillips, been analysed by 
Mr. H. C. Campbell, have given the following results^. 


Carbonate of Lime 

Ardwick. 

Collylmrst. 

nn 

Carbonate of Magnesia 

9 

1 9 

Alumma 

4 

9<1 

Oxide of Iron 

5 

4 . 

Loss 

5 



100 100 

To Mr. Williamson^s account of the Ardwick Limestone, Professor Phillips in the letter above 
alluded to adds the remark, that the sections at different spots give different results as to the number 
of beds of limestone thus, in one shaft at Ardwick the place of the four-foot lime of the above 
section is merely traceable, there being only three limestones above the main band; while in another 
pit, calcareous matter intervenes below tlie half-yard mine, at a depth at which in other works, the 


* Most of the red and green marls, shale, &c., of this section are described by Mr. Williamson as “ Clunch,” 
the local term of the miners. Few of them, I believe, ore, strictly speaking, marls. In a section drawn by 
Mr. Binney, and furnished me by Mr. Leigh, seven courses of limestone are marked. 

* ITie chemical properties of the Ardwick limestone were thoroughly understood by the late celebrated and 
lamented Dr. Henry. 

l 2 
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strata consist entirely of argillaceous marls or sandstone. This indeed is quite what the geologist 
would expect to fitid amid strata composed of such rapid alternations of marl, sandstone, grit, shale, 
and limestone. Professor Phillips also alludes to the occurrence of reddish masses of silex in the 
limestone, of which he says, These n ill doubtless recall to your recollection several freshwater 
limestones on the Continent.'’ He then proceeds to give tlie following explanation of the nature of 
the organic remains : 

‘^The organic remains of this series are terrestrial, fluviatile, and of doubtful origin. The plants 
are all terrestrial, namely, 

udsterophifUiteSy one species; ( alamites, two or three species (C. fiodosffs^ according to Wil- 
liamson) ; Ci/cl(tpteris, one species ; Lepidodendron^ one species {L, Stemher^ii according to 
Williamson); Xvuropteris vorduta (Lindleyand Hutton, Fossil Flora; same species at Le Botwood) ; 
PeropteriSy three sp(‘cies ; Stip^maria ficoides. Leaf nf a luonavotijlvdonous plants similar to one 
occurring at Le Botwood, Salop, with portions of other very narrow monocotylcflonous leaves re- 
sembling Nopperafhin foUosUy some of which are browji, tra!isj)arent, and elastic. TJu'se plants 
occur in the shale, bass, &c., alternating with the limestones*. 

Shells, The most characteristic is a microscopic spiral shell of few volutions, which touch one 
another like Phmorhis when young, but when old arc extended into a free tube like fennetus or 
rather like PeruiiHa. The shell is sinistra! like Pl<utorhiSy but sometimes shows proof of ])eing 
attached on (me side like Spirorbis, Lines of growth, strong, somewhat irregular, deficient in 
parallelism, and obli(pie to the axis of the tube (D. 10.) as in Planarbis \ faint spiral strite, can 
just be seen. This shell, whicli I have identified witli your Salopian planorboid shell, is also pro- 
bably the same as a species I have S('en from the coal measures of Fitzgerald’s Colliery near Man- 
(‘hester, as well as from the lower part of the Yorkshire and Newcastle coal-fields.’' (See wood-cut, 
p. 84. The figures 1). 1. to 10. represent this shell ^licrocoarbus enrbonarins,) 

‘‘The only other distinct shell which I have obtained from the limestone looks so very like a 
}Oung ModioUi that I hesitate to call it Uubt, (Wood-cut, p. 84. fig. e.) It is a tumid little sliell, 
smootli, hut with verj' distinct lines of growth, prominent beaks, and rather short straight hinge 
lines. In the argillaceous beds associated with the limestones are three spc^ciis of Unio, The most 
common of these is nearly elliptical; the hinge line deviates considerably from parallelism to the front, 
and tmds in a prominent angle ; lines of growth strong, shell very thin, beaks slightly prominent. 
Mr, Williamson ha.s inaccurately referred this shell to Unio auvifonnis. It occurs in the red beds 
above the limestones, in tin? black bass, and in the underlying coal measures. 

“ Tlie second species, whicli 1 named U, llngniformis {U. PbflUpsh' (jf Williamson), is transversely 
elongated, three times as wide as long; the hinge line deviates very little from parallelism to the 
front lines of growtli ; sliell fine, very thin and smooth. This shell is found iu the black bass. 
The third spc^cies, which I named Unto ntpulosus^ is of obliquely expanded or semi elliptical 
form, the hinge line forming the diameter. Surface concentrically marked with broken undulations, 
often showing radiations on the posterior slopes; shell exceedingly thin, Uaionidic of the same 

' Mr. Williamson, in the interesting memoir before alluded to, states the important fact, that in the red shale, 
sixty feet above the main limestone, and therefore in the beds of transition between the Lower New Red and 
the coal measures, Mr, Mcllor and himself discovered many impressmns of ])laiits, among which were Catamites 
decor atm, C. nodosus, Lepidodendron Sternheryii, Nenropteris cordata, Stigmaria fcoides, &c. These plants 
occur as nearly as possible in the position of the beds overlying the ujipcr coal seam of the Shrewsbury field. 
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species occur in the beds of mottled marls above the limestones, in the black bass or shale above 
the main limestone, and in the shale beneath all the calcareous bands. Another bivalve found 
in the black bass above the limestone is probably a Cyclas^ and a singular bivalvular body, found in 
the shale by Mr. Williamson, I would describe as most resembling Aptychmy being equivalvcd, with 
a straight hinge the breadth of the shell, the anterior side rounded, the posterior truncate, two 
diverging ridges from the beak, about twelve crcnate furrows parallel to the margin, and all alike, 
colour fine brown, appearance like a fish scale, the inside nearly smooth. Of Crmiacea^ I found 
in the black bass one Cypris, having a very glossy shell of elliptical shape, and in prodigious 
abundance, mixed with fish scales. Another species of Cypris I discovered in the roof of the yard 
coal (see section, p. H?.), probably the same as one I formerly found in the lower coal strata near 
Halifax, and which also occurs in the coal-measures of the Tyne. 

“Of vertebrated fossils the ])lack bass contains abundance of fragments, chiefly belonging ioPa- 
hvonisrfis Jhreiesfebeni} of the Magnesian Limestone^ another species with plain scales, such as 
occurs in foreign coal tracts. I also detected large scales of the beautiful large species of fish formerly 
found in the coal measures near Leeds, and which is deposited in the museum of that tow^n, and I was 
still more gratified to detect in the main bod of limestone a considerable number of bones, wdiich re- 
minded me of reptile structure, together with portiojjs of skin, continuous, beautifully striated, and 
shagreened. My impression, that these w^ere portions of a reptile, was strengthened by finding 
large bones, possibly of the head, pitt('d and roughened very differently from the surface of the bones 
found at Burdie House near Edinburgh, and at Leeds. Mr. Mellor has since found a jaw w^ith 
teeth very similar to Holoptychns Hihherti (Agass.). Mr. Francis Loomy discovered a tooth, pro- 
bably of Ctenodns\ and a splendid specimen of this genus perfectly identical with the C, Mur- 
chisonii {Aga^s,) of Le Botwood^ has been placed in the Manchester Museum by Mr. Miller. 

The upper carbonaceous zone of Lancasliire is thus identified by mineral characters and 
by organic remains witli the Shrewsbury coal-field, from which, however, it differs in 
exhibiting a much greater development of limestone; and with this increase of calcareous 
matter, we perceive a corresponding increase in tl)e number and variety of the remains 
of animal life, ])arlicularly in the testaceous Mollusca, whose existence could not have been 
l)rolonged without an adequate supply of carbonate of lime. Similar analogies of in- 
creased numbers of fossil shells, where calcareous rocks prevail, w^ill be pointed out in 
the course of this work in other strata of much higher antiquity. It is further highly 
interesting to observe in these rich fossiliferous beds of Manclmster, the occurrence of 
the Pakconiscus Freieslebeni?, a fish eminently characteristic of the Magnesian Lime- 
stone, associated with some peculiar animal remains, and with many plants and oilier 
fossils common to the ordinary coal 7neasures, an intermixture which affords zoological 
proofs, that the zone in question is made up of transition strata, connecting the New 
Red and Carboniferous Systems. At the same time, (if the species be correctly deter- 
mined)’, this discovery tends to modify one of the strongly defined stratigrapliical cha- 
racters assigned to fossil fishes by the researches of M. Agassiz; for whilst occasionally 

* I have requested Profce‘?()r Phillips to send the specimens to London, and the result of their exmnination 
will be announced in the Appendix. 
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some few species in other classes of the animal kingdom are known to have lived on 
through various successive periods, each species of ichthyolite is supposed by that author 
to be peculiar to the formation in which it is found imbedded. Now, in the preceding 
chapter, it has been shown, that the formation of the lower New Red Sandstone, having 
a maximum thickness of nearly one thousand feet, is interpolated between the magnesian 
limestone and the coal-measures, in both of which formations, thus widely separated, we 
now find the same species of fish. It has, however, been my object to show, that no 
violent interruption of the series of deposits of this age has occurred in Shropshire or 
Staffordshire ; and hence we might well imagine, why under such conditions, animals 
of the same species should have continued to exist during a very long period. But 
at Manchester, the stratigraphical relations are different from those described in the 
central counties ; the red sandstone and marls, including the equivalent of the magne- 
sian limestone before mentioned, being w/iconformable to the upper coal measures and 
freshwater limestone : yet notwithstanding this dislocation, which interrupts the perfect 
sequence of deposits, there is still a complete transition in mineral type and organic 
contents. 

After this comparison of the most interesting features of the Shrewsburj" and Man- 
chester coal-fields, I will now revert to the detailed description of other phenomena in 
rocks of this age in Shropshire. 

Although it has been stated that for the most part the strata In the Shrewsbury coal-field are 
seldom inclined more than five inches in a yard, as at Ponteshury, there are exceptions to this 
rule, particularly at the extreme end of the zone at Coed Way, where the coal dips at a high angle 
beneath the oldest nien\bers of the New Red Sandstone and Dolomitic Conglomerate. Among 
the numberless faults wliich affect the strata, the chief one at Ponteshury runs from north-north- 
east to Houth-south-MTst and is a downcast of seventeen yards on the dip, whereby the limestone is 
thrown down nearly to the level of the thin or lower coal. (PI. 29. fig. H.) 

As this zone of the coal approaches Shrewsbury it becomes thinner and more disjointed. It is 
now worked at Ascot, and was in former times extracted at the Moat; a patch of it forms a broken 
and elevated trough extending to Longden, w'here the coal rises to within a few yards of the surface, 
but is not worked, and rests upon purple grey wacke grits of the Cambrian system. The latter rock 
here advances fron\ the Longmynd and Linley Hills into the narrow promontory of Lyth Hill, 
round which the narrow zone of coal-measures is folded, and occasionally rises, as at Longden, to 
some height. This purple greywacke is the irregular base on which this part of the coal-field rests, 
and hence the coal which occurs at one spot, in consetpiencc of the older rocks lying at certain 
depths, is cut out at other points by the protrusion of these ancient formations. Along the western 
edge of this promontory tlie coal-measures as they advance towards Shrewsbiirj'^ continue to be in 
a very broken condition. The upper coal is the only Beam which has been found in this quarter, 
most of the old works at Wellbatch, the Moat, and Sutton having effected little more than clearing 
away the biisset edges of the mineral as it rose up on the sides of the underlying Cambrian rock. 
Mr. Hughes of Wellbatch, however, has made, and is still occupied in making trials upon the dip of 
these beds by which the coal has recently been won beneath the Lower New Red Sandstone. Though 
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the shaft sections vary considerably in different parts of this tract, the following may be taken as 
one of the fullest exhibitions of the measures sunk through at Wellbatch. 

Yard*, ft. in. 


Portions of r Reddish clay 3 0 0 

Lower - Sandstone of dull brownish red colour 3 0 0 

New Red. [Red and green shale with fragments of plants 20 0 0 

Top rock (grey sandstone) 3 0 0 

Curdled pouiidstone (a mixture of sand, clay, containing plants) 5 0 0 

Kind clod (shale) 4 0 0 

Coal 0 0 9 

Poundstone 10 0 

Kind clod 5 0 0 

Coal 0 0 1 

Curdled poundstone 10 0 

Four-yard rock, a greenish-white hard sandstone 4 0 0 

Light-coloured poundstone 1 0 0 

Clod 4 0 0 

Coal 0 0 1 

Poundstone 10 0 

Clod 7 0 0 

Coal, the uppermost seam of the other sections 0 1 8 

Total C2 2 7 


In this spot the limestone is no longer worked, but it has been reached beneath the 
last-mentioned bed of coal, which is therefore proved to be the uppermost of the three 
seams before mentioned. In sinking to the limestone, the shafts passed througli a 
course of small concretions of calcareous clay iron stone, called “Rattlers,” in which I 
observed nests and coatings of mineral pitch and veins of wliite calcareous spar. This 
may represent one of the thin Manchester limestones. There being no natural denu- 
dations in this district it is only from an occasional trial shaft, like this, that I have 
had any opportunity of judging of the precise structure of the beds passed through, and 
it is therefore probable that in the section at Pontesbury (p. 83.) and in other parts of 
this coal-field, the overlying strata may contain other thin courses of impure concre- 
tionary limestone which have escaped the notice of the miners, and if so the analogy 
between the Shropshire and Lancashire beds may be still more complete, even to agree- 
ment in mineral characters. Neither of the lower coals have ever been proved at Ascot, 
the Moat, or at Wellbatch, though the limestone has been extracted to some extent at 
Nobold. This portion of the field is indeed exceedingly dislocated, it being difficult 
to find a spot exceeding a few yards in width, in which the strata are not full of faults. 
This is specially observable on the sides and slopes of Lyth Hill, the promontory of 
purple greywacke or Cambrian rock which has been alluded to, and which, as we shall 
show, is penetrated in many points by trap rocks. Between Lythwood and the brook 
at Wellbatch, a distance not exceeding half a mile, there are four principal upcasts 
upon the dip of the strata, the greatest of which is a rise of forty, the least of about 
eight yards. It is to be remarked, that, here the beds are inclined to the north-west, 
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sloping away from the Lyth Tlill promontory, so that between the coal works at Coed 
Way and tlicse near Shrewsbury the coal strata dip on three sides towards a common 
centre. The coal wliicth is worked at Uffington, three miles north-north-east of Shrews- 
bury, is a beautiful illustration of the manner in which this zone, following the sinuo- 
sities of the more ancient rocks, reaj)pcars at intervals upon their flanks, for there the 
same puri)le Cambrian sandstone, as in the Longmynd, Lyth Hill, &c., (the most 
ancient rock in this region and underlying the whole of the Silurian System) rises in 
an insulated mural form constituting Haughmond Hill. The little patch of coal mea- 
sures, occupying the low ground between that hill and the river Severn, contains the usual 
freshwater limestone of the district, associated, however, with one seam only of work- 
able coal, as proved by the following section. 


l*assage from 
Lower New 
Rod into ('oal 
measures. 


Shaft section of the Coal-pits at Uffington. 

Yards, ft, 

J)rift clay with boulders or red gtavcl I 1 0 

f Red clod.s^ .5 1 

Pouiidstone J 0 

Red clt»ds 2 0 

Grey clods, dark colours above, li^ht below 2 2 

. Poundstonc 1 0 

Red curl) rock 1 1 

Grey clod 2 0 

Red rttck with <?rey partings 2 2 

PoundKtone with some rt'd (red marly clay) I 1 

BasHy coal (mush or impure coal)..; 0 0 

1*011 ndstoiie 1 0 

Caul 0 0 

]*ouiidstone both tender and strong 1 0 

Hard wliite and brown roeks (Kundatone) 0 

Cdnmpci beds, Rattlers (t’oncrctiotiH), red and white clod 5 2 

Musli, or impure coal 0 1 

Limesfintt’ of similar structure aud containing the same organic remains as that 

of Pontesbury 1 0 

Reds 0 

Blue clod's and roof of coal with jilunfa 7 0 

Coal \ 0 

Poundfttone 2 1 


in. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U 

0 

() 

0 

0 

1 

t> 

0 

ti 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Beneatli this lies a whitish sandstone rock with brown stripes and other measures overlying tlie 
only bed of good coal, which is worked at a depth of tliirty-five yards below the limestone. 

In the works at Uffington an effort was lately made to find the lowest of the two coals, 
which in so many parts of this district occur below the limestone ; but like tlie upper 
coal it proved to have thinned out and disappeared, for at a few yards beneath the coal, 

' In this and other sections descriptive of shafts the sides of which were not open to inspection when I ex- 
amined this country, I am compeUed to use the terminology of the miners. The red clods here alluded to are 
the argillaceous (often saponaceous) marls, which form the beds of passage from the Lower New Red into the 
carboniferous strata. 
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the trial shaft reached the purple schistose greywacke (Cambrian) inclined in nearly a 
vertical position. A slight acquaintance with the mineral structure of this part of the 
country would at once have checked the further prosecution of a work which had 
reached the lowest rock, the fragments thrown up at the mouth of this shaft being 
identical in structure with the adjacent rock of Haughmond Hill ; but notwithstanding 
such palpable evidence the speculator continued to sink for fifty additional yards in these 
ancient beds, and was surprised that no change of metal was met with, though the 
youngest geologist would have told him that no change could occur where strata, of 
infinitely older date than any connected with the carboniferous system, were in a vertical 
position. To point out more clearly the folly of this and similar attempts I annex a 
small general section of this little carboniferous patch, showing its relations to the ancient 
and barren rocks on which it rests. (See section, PI. 29. fig. 6.) The coal strata here 
dip north-north-west at a slight angle, and, as appears in the diagram, they are subject 
to many faults, the chief of which run from north-north-east to south-south- west. From 
Uffington we must travel some miles to the east or south before we reach any other patch 
of coal, the intervening tracts being occupied either by old Cambrian rocks rising to the 
surface, or covered by the lower members of the New. Red Sandstone and great accu- 
mulations of gravel. It is probable, however, that on many points the coal has never 
been deposited, since we occasionally see the Lower New Red Sandstone reposing 
directly upon the older rocks. 

One small deposit is found at Dry ton, on the south-western slope of theWrekin; and in the more 
superficial parts of it, near Longwood, coal was long ago extracted j but it has more recently been 
followed to a greater depth at the former place, where two seams arc now in work. The shaft is 
thirty yards deep, eighteen of which are sunk through overlying detritus of red sand and pebbles, 
&c. The uppermost of the beds of coal is two feet, the lowest three quarters of a yard thick, se- 
parated by clods and sandstone, and there are no traces of the limestone or of the third bed of coal. 
The dip is three inches in a yard to the south-east. 

On the south bank of the Severn, the bay formed in the older rocks between the ridge 
of the Caradoc on the east, and Lyth Hill on the west, abounds with carboniferous 
patches, which vary in the amount of their productiveness, precisely in the ratio of the 
depth at which the underlying rock is found. For example, at Cound, Pitchford, and 
other places, where these old rocks (Upper Cambrian) occasionally protrude to the 
surface, the adjacent carboniferous strata are mere shreds, sometimes covered by the 
newer Red Sandstone, but towards the centre of the trough the coal strata thicken, and 
at Le Botwood, near Longnor, we again meet with nearly the same development as in 
the Pontesbury field. These beds dip east-north-east 10° or away from the contiguous 
promontories of older rocks. The shaft at Le Botwood is sixty-three yards deep, passing 
tlirough shales, limestone, and coal. The shale or roof of the coal is particularly rich 
in plants, and those which 1 collected were identified by Professor Lindley and form part 
of the list previously given. 

M 
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The limestone at Le Botwood is extensively burnt for lime and is identical with that 
of Pontesbury and Utfington, containing also the Microconchus carhonarius. It is 
about two j'^ards thick and lies from eighteen to twenty yards below the surface. A 
three-feet bed of coal, found at eleven yards below the limestone, is of a sulphureous 
quality ; and six yards still lower is a seam, twelve inches thick, of good coal. In 
the limestone, besides the usual shells, the remarkable species of fish Ctenodus Mur- 
chixonri (Agassiz) was found by the very Rev. Archdeacon Waties Corbet; and Pro- 
fessor Phillips detected, in the shale, remains of the Megalichthys Hibberti, &c. On 
the western edges of this bay, amid the older rocks, coal has been worked near Pul- 
verbatch, Wetrains, &c. ; and on the eastern side it has been detected, and was 
partially worked in former days, running up in small transverse valleys towards the 
Caradoc and Acton Burnell hills. One of the most curious of these thin patches is 
displayed on the west bank of the brook at Pilchford. The whole carboniferous series 
is there represented by a bituminous breccia, from ten to twelve feet thick ! which is 
partially covered by the New' Red Sandstone, and rests upon the highly inclined edges 
of a greenish greywacke sandstone (Cambrian rock), similar to that of the Longraynd.' 

The highly inclined edges of these Cambrian rocks, w'hich rise to the height of only 
from tw'enty to thirty feet above the brook, are, on the western side of it, covered with 
the carboniferous breccia arranged in horizontal layers ; hut as the works were abandoned 
w'hen I visited the spot, 1 could not observe the junction between these beds and the 
inclined edges of the older rocks. This breccia is composed of fragments of the under- 
lying Cambrian rock, on the surfaces of which are casts of ferns and other coal plants, 
the wdiole being cemented by bitumen and decomposed sandstone. The beds were 
formerly much quarried, and the breccia being transported to Shrew'sbury, and there 
subjected to heat, a liquid bitumen was extracted, which, when prepared, was sold as a 
medicine under the name of “Belton’s British Oil.” Contiguous to this (juarr)' is 
a w'ell, on the surface of which is a constant accumulation of bitumen exuding from the 
adjoining strata. It wnll hereafter be shown that where points of trap rocks penetrate 
the adjacent strata of the Cambrian system there are frequently bituminous exudations 
near the points of contact. 

From the preceding details respecting the carboniferous deposits near Shrewsbury, 
it appears, that the coal was formerly worked in those spots only where it actually rose 
to the surface ; and that, even at the present day, the sj)eculation has not extended to 
any considerable distance beyond the mere outcrop. In the small irregular troughs at 
Longnor, Uffington, Longden, Le Botwood, Pitchford, &c., where it is evident from the 
nature of the sides of the trough, and also by the shallow depth at which the Silurian 
and Cambrian rocks are met with, that no coal can exist, further trials would be absurd. 

• I con.sider the green hard greywacke sandstone in the Pitcliford Brook, on which the coal breccia lies un- 
conformahly, to be a part of the upper Cambrian System prolonged from the Longmynd. (Sec Map.) In the 
brook Mr. Aikin remarked the intrusion into the schist of a green stone traj). 
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Aa examination, however, of the country on the south bank of the Severn has convinced 
me, that coal may be profitably extracted to a certain extent in the tract lying between 
the Pontesbury and Asterley coal-pits, and the escarpments of the dolomitic conglo- 
merate, and Lower Red Sandstone of Cardeston and Alberbury. Trials in this district 
or in the adjoining tract, south-west of Cardeston, could be made at small expense, it be- 
ing highly probable that if the coal measures are not cut off by the rise of older rocks, 
which is discountenanced by the form of the country, they are only covered by the 
thick accumulation of gravel and argillaceous clay which overspreads this depression. 
At the same time that we give apparent good reasons for finding the thin or upper 
coal strata within a limited area, it is fair to state, that practical observation militates 
against the supposition of any great expansion of coal beneath the Lower New Red 
Sandstone on the right bank of the Severn. In no one of the present works does it 
appear that the seams of coal become thicker or increased in number when followed 
downwards on the dip. And although these trials have liitherto proceeded to so short 
a distance, that no very decided conclusions can be drawn, yet it must be allowed that 
they weaken the supjjosition of the thin or upi)er coal-measures graduating downwards 
into richer fields. We might, indeed, surmise that this zone of coal, which, judging from 
the nature of the limestone, was probably accumulated in a lake or near the mouths of 
rivers, has merely resulted from a very partial accumulation of vegetables upon its shores, 
and that beyond the drift or range of these small gatherings of wood we should look in 
vain for a mineral formed out of such materials. It might also be said that as these 
carbonaceous zones of the plain of Shrewsbury differ so essentially from the largely pro- 
ductive tracts of coal in the absence of the underlying deposits of carboniferous lime- 
stone, millstone grit, &c., we ought rather to presume, that the mineral thus wanting in 
its accustomed associations would be feebly developed. On the other hand, it may be 
contended, that according to analogies elsewhere, carbonaceous matter formed upon the 
natural edges of such a basin would naturally thicken towards its centre ; or, in other 
words, that as a certain amount of vegetable matter had been accumulated upon the 
shores of these ancient rocks, still larger quantities were probably washed down their 
shelving sides into the depths of a capacious bay or estuary, on the opposite limits 
of which we actually meet with other and highly productive coal-fields rising from 
beneath a cover of New Red Sandstone. I do not throw out such suggestions as an 
inducement to proprietors, north of Shrewsbury, to endeavour to penetrate the thick 
and massive deposits of which the overlying New Red System is composed ; although 
it is by no meaiis impossible that a coal-field may there lie hidden, which when the 
more accessible coal strata in other tracts shall have been exhausted, may prove of 
value to future generations. Such an inference is rendered more probable by the obser- 
vations in the next chapter, which show, that a band of coal measures of the same age, 
passing similarly upwards into the New Red Sandstone, and containing a limestone iden- 
tical with this of the Shrewsbury plain, distinctly overlies the edges of the most productive 
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of all the Salopian coal-fields ; and hence it is no strained inference that carbonaceous 
masses equally thick may also be found expanding beneath this upper coal of Shrewsbury, 
though most probably at some distance from the outcrop, and if so, necessarily at vast 
depths under the New Red Sandstone of the plain of Shrewsbury. Observations leading 
to similar inferences, and extending their application to other extensive tracts in the 
central counties, will be found in subsequent chapters. Again, however, I would repeat 
that much caution and many preliminary trials towards the edges of this great basin are 
required before such speculations arc attempted, since it is one thing for the geologist 
to show the natural position of the coal, and another for the miner to determine where 
it has been locally accumulated in any quantity worthy of the industry of man. This 
latter point may be most safely ascertained by following the coal seams upon their dip 
from the points where they are now known, and if they continue to thin out in their 
extension beneath the red sandstone, then, indeed, deep sinkings in the central parts 
of the basin north of Shrewsbury' would be ab.surd. The proofs which will be adduced 
in the elei'enth chapter, of the thinning out of the coal seams of the Oswestry field where 
they dip under the Lower New Red Sandstone, point to the necessity of much circum- 
spection in all such operations. 

Passing from these practical hints, 1 would conclude with a few general theoretical 
reflections. These poor and thin stripes of coal measures have been dwelt upon in some 
detail, and similar patches will again be adverted to in the following chapter, on account 
of their peculiar character and high geological interest, in aiding the proofs of a de- 
scending passage from the Lower New Red Sandstone into the Carboniferous System. 
Constituting the youngest member of that system, they fill up an interval in geological 
chronology, precisely in that portion of the series in which much obscurity previously 
existed ; for, with the exceptions in the North of England pointed out by Professor 
Sedgwick’, it was the prevalent belief of geologists when my researches commenced 
(1831), that in all other parts of England a great break existed between the New Red 
System and the coal measures, the phenomena of disruption in the environs of Bristol 
being assumed as the true types or patterns of the general order. These upper coal 
measures of Shropshire are further remarkable in bringing to light, for the first time in 
Great Britain, a peculiar limestone interstratified with coal seams, and which from its 
prevalent organic remains and mineral composition I have referred to freshwater origin. 
Though never exceeding eight or nine feet in thickness, and sometimes dwindling away 
to two feet, this band is so remarkably persistent, that w'hen followed along all its 
sinuosities the length of its course is about forty miles ; and even in a straight line from 
Coedway, near the Breidden Hills, to Tasley and Coughley, near Bridgenorth, where it 
will j)resently be described, the distance is not less than twenty-five miles ; and yet 
throughout such a space this little stratum preserves the same structure, and contains 


See Geological Transactions, vol. iii. part I. 
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the same microscopic shell, Microconchus carbonarius. The subsequent discovery by 
which the limestone of Ardwick, near Manchester, was identified with it, has given to 
this stratum a considerable additional importance, in carrying out over so wide an area 
the evidences adduced in this volume of the passage of the coal measures beneath the 
New Red Sandstone of the central counties'. Besides the zoological proofs of this lime- 
stone having been formed in fresh water, I have already stated, that in mineral characters 
it strongly resembles the lacustrine limestone of central France, and I may now add 
that the origin of the rocks in the two countries is probably connected with similar 
causes. For as Auvergne is a region which has been eminently subjected to volcanic 
action during past ages, so its extensive formations of finely levigated limestone are sup- 
posed to have been the produce of hot springs (the usual attendants on volcanos) , holding 
calcareous matter in solution, and depositing it amid the fine silt of ancient lakes. In 
like manner the whole of the surrounding region of Shropshire, in which this limestone 
occurs, is absolutely perforated by intrusive rocks of igneous origin, (see Map) ; and 
hence it is a fair deduction, that the peculiar limestone of this tract may likewise have 
been the result of volcanic hot springs. Other analogies will strike those to whom the 
phenomena in central France are familiar, such as bituminous exudations and sources 
of mineral pitch which issue from the surface at those points where eruptive rocks pro- 
trude ; but these comparisons belong more properly to subsequent chapters. Difficult as it 
may be to reconstruct in imagination the condition of the surface of this part of our 
island during the period of the coal formations, the limestone and associated beds 
(whether formed exclusively in pure fresh water or in bays in which fresh predominated 
over salt water) alibrd convincing j)roof of the existence of neighbouring dry land, from 
which rivers flowed, transporting terrestrial vegetable remains, and entombing them with 
shells, the greater part of which must, unquestionably, have lived in fresh water. Tliat 
such streams, however, were near the sea, and that in fact they soon passed into estua- 
ries, wiU be presently rendered evident by details of the undeniable alternation and in- 
termixture of freshwater, terrestrial, and marine remains in Coal Brook Dale, which 
tract, though only distant a few miles from that under consideration, exhibits a vast 
expansion of the carboniferous strata; thus leading us to suppose, that whilst the Shrews- 
bury deposit has been simply formed by streams issuing from the Cambrian and Silurian 
region, and giving rise to lakes to which the sea had little or no access, the greater car- 
bonaceous masses of Coal Brook Dale have been accumulated by the same waters where 
they united to empty themselves into an estuary’. The north-eastern edges of this 

* Mr. Greenough informs me that he has observed a bed of limestone interstratified with coal in Warwick- 
shire which he considers to be of the same age, but he has not observed any orgasiic remains in it. 

* A point of liigh comparative interest attached to these coal-fields of the central counties, is that they 
contain fossil fishes, mollusks and entomostraca, identical with or closely allied to species abounding in the 
rich fossil accumulation at Burdie House near Edinburgh, the description of which by Dr. Hibbert justly 
excited so much attention. Though not, perhaps, quite so copiously charged withj organic remains as 
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great marine bay were formed near Manchester, its western margin being marked by 
the zone of carboniferous limestone which bounds the coal-fields of Oswestry, Chirk, 
and Ruabon. An inspection of a general geological map of England will indicate the 
extent of the area, which now appears as a vast trough of New Red Sandstone encircled 
by carbonaceous deposits. (See wood-cut 4. p. 25.) Further observations upon the 
origin of these coal-fields occur in the ensuing pages, particularly in the concluding part 
of the eleventh chapter, where a small map will be found, explanatory of the probable 
physical geography of tliis region during the accumulation of the carboniferous de- 
posits. 

the Scotch deposit, the Salopian and Lancastrian strata afford proofs which do not exist in Scotland of their 
geological place in the order of formations. In England they have been eht)>Mi to constitute the youngest 
carboniferous zone, because they graduate ujiwards into the New Red System. Now, if we are to be guided by 
the nature of the fossils, we might be disposed also to infer that the beds at Burdie House, where no such strati - 
graphical proofs exist, and which were once supjiosed to be of great antiiiuity, represent after all one of the 
youngest accumulations of the carboniferous system. At all events, if we look at the question on a broad scale, 
it is manifest from the position in which the Burdie House fossils have been discovered, not only in liun- 
c^ishire and Shropshire, but tdso in Staffordshire, that they appertain to those coal measures which overlie the 
Millstone grit. {See chapter on the Dudley coaLfield.) 

Mr . Leonard Horner has shown (Edin. New Phil. Journ., April, 183(>,) that the mixed nature of the orgtinic 
remains at Burdie House compel us to suppose, that the carbonaceoiiH strata at that place were accumulated in 
an estuary and not exclusively in fresh water, although their contents had doubtless been poured forth by 
streams. This subject will be beter understood after perusing the following pages, particularly the conclusion 
of the eleventli chapter. 



CHAPTER VII. 


COAL-FIELD OF COAL BROOK DALE. 


Upper Coal and Freshwater Limestone. — Lower Coal or productive Coal and 
Iron field . — Carboniferous Limestone . — Trap Rocks and Dislocations. 

From the thin and slightly valuable carboniferous tracts around Shrewsbury we now 
proceed to the consideration of the great productive coal-field of Shropshire, in which 
are found nearly all the members of the carboniferous system. Geologists owe their 
earliest knowledge of this coal-field to an interesting memoir by Mr. A. Aikin, published 
twenty-six years ago in the first volume of the Geological Transactions' ; and recently 
a fresh mass of most instructive and curious information respecting it has been brought 
forward by Mr. Joseph Prestwich. As soon as I found that the last-named geologist 
was assiduously studying the structure of this remarkable district, I willingly referred 
all details to his enterprise, being aware that the region over which my inquiries ranged, 
was too large to permit of minute attention being paid to the intricate relations of this 
highly dislocated tract. To bis forthcoming memoir in the Geological Transactions I 
therefore refer such of my readers as may require precise detailed knowledge, confining 
my own observations chiefly to the general features of the carboniferous strata and their 
relations to the surrounding deposits. 

Occupying both banks of the Severn at Madeley and Broseley, the principal and most 
productive portion of this field spreads out to the north of that river in a large trian- 
gular-shaped mass, the apex of which terminates at Lilleshall. (See Map.) To the 
south it is flanked by the Old Red Sandstone and upper Silurian rocks ; to the west by 
a thin zone of the lower Silurian rocks and by the trap rocks of the Wrekin and Ercal 
Hills. Throughout more than two thirds of its circumference, i. e. to the north-west 
and east, this tract is bounded and overlaid by the Lower New Red Sandstone ; but the 
passage from the coal measures into that formation is not so clear as in the Shrewsbury 

> Mr- A. Aikin had prepared a vast quantity of geographical data, illustrating the structure of tliis tracts 
which he lent to me. With his permission I subsequently placed the maps in the hands of Mr. Prestwich, 
who hoe made an excellent use of them. His inquiries commenced after I had pointed out the stratigraphicol 
and zoological distinctions between the carboniferous and Silurian limestones of this neighbourhood, (Steer- 
away, Ldlleshall, Wenlock, &c.) 
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field, being generally obscured by accumulations of drifted matter, or rendered difficult 
of investigation by the numerous faults which run along the boundaries. To these 
obstacles we may add, that no attempts like that of the Earl of Dartmouth (p. 58.) have 
yet been made to follow out the coal beneath the red sandstone. If, however, we make 
a transverse section from the coal works at Donnington across the hills on the east, and 
pass near to Lilleshall Abbey, we see that where the works are nearest to the line of 
red sandstone, the coal strata dip to the east or beneath tlie adjacent sandstone. This 
coincidence of inclination in the red sandstone and coal measures may be observed at 
several points between Lilleshall Abbey on the north (see section, PI. 29. fig. 15.), and 
Prior’s Lee on the south. Between Prior’s Lee and the banks of the Severn near 
Madeley the boundary is still affected by faults, but at Rowton near Broscley Mr. Prest- 
wich has detected a passage from the upper carboniferous strata into the Lower New 
Red Sandstone, similar to the one described in the Shrewsbury field. The same relations 
are seen on the edge of a thin and broken zone of carbonaceous strata, which describing 
a tortuous outline, ranges by Coughley to the Wren’s Nest uj)on the right bank of the 
Severn, and is thence deflected by Coal Moor into a low ridge extending from High 
Trees to Tasley. At Tasley a single thin bed of impure and poor coal is worked by 
windlasses, at depths varjfing from twelve to thirty yards. In the overlying strata is a 
bed of limestone about three feet thick, identical with the freshwater limestone of the 
Shrew.sbury field. A section of these beds exposed in an oj)en work near Tasley gives 
the following succession. (PI. 29. fig. 12.) 

It. in. 


Green and yellow shale, decomposing to stiflT clay, passing into a thick fernigino-calcnreous layer G 0 

Limestone, compact and cream-coloured, with Microconchis carbonartua and Ct/pris, ('I’he rock of I’on- 

tesbury and Lc Botwood, sec pp. & 97 3 0 

Blue and grey shale 3 0 

Sandstone of greyish colour with carbonaceous matter and fragments of jditnts 4 0 

Blue bind or carbonaceous shale forming (he top of coal 2 0 

Smut or impure coal 0 G 

Clod or argillaceous shale 0 2 

Coal 1 4 

Stiff mottled red and green shale, depth unproved. 


This coal contains in some parts thin laminae and veins of white calcareous spar. 
It is further to be observed that much of the carbonaceous matter is in an uncon- 
solidated state, exhibiting the matted fibres, leaves, and stems of the plants. This 
structure, indicating an intermediate stage in the formation of coal, is not of un- 
frequent occurrence in the upper secondary' and tertiary carbonaceous deposits in va- 
rious parts of Europe ; and although not often seen in the most ancient coal, I have 
observed it in other parts of Shropshire and also in the Dudley field. 

The upper coal measures, reposing upon the Old Red Sandstone of Aldenhain and Shirlot, dip 
to the east, an inclination which would carry them directly beneath the Lower New Red Sandstone 
of Cantem Bank and Astley Abbots if they were not met by the prolongation of what Mr. Prestwich 
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has termed the main fault. Tliiii patches of coal, similar to that of Tasley, occur at Caughley and 
at Kingslow, in both of which places the same band of limestone, four to five feet thick, occurs 
overlying the lower coals and rising almost to the surface. The beds dip to the east at Kingslow and 
to the north-east at Caughley, and on the whole may be said to have a slight easterly inclination. 

We thus find this very remarkable band of freshwater limestone in situations more 
than thirty miles from its western termination near the Breidden Hills, again associated 
with coal and passing upwards into the Lower New Red Sandstone ; and hence it is 
clear, as inferred in the last chapter, that we must consider the zone to which this lime- 
stone is subordinate, as the youngest member of the carboniferous series. Neither the 
coal, limestone, nor any one of the associated strata in these deposits is of great per- 
sistency, but each of them thins out and reappears at intervals. '^The poor and detached 
coal-bearing strata to the south of Bridgcnorth, which dip away from the Old Red Sand- 
stone, and have been already alluded to as rising conformably from beneath the Lower 
New Red Sandstone of Chelmarsh, are for the most part of the age of those at Tasley 
and Caughley, and will be subsefjuently described in conjunction with the coal measures 
of the Forest of Wyre’. 

Lower Coal raeamres or productive Coal- and Tron-JiekL — After this supplementary ac- 
count of the strata composing the upper coal measures described in the previous chapter, 
and to which the attention of geologists has never yet been sufficiently directed, the fol- 
lowing very brief sketch of the lower or great productive mining portion of this valuable 
tract may be sufficient ; for, it is not easy to give a vciy precise notion of the structure 
of this portion of the field without entering into a variety of details foreign to my 
purpose. The labours of Mr. Prestwich, however, teach us, that the mineral cha- 
racters of the same strata often change completely within very short distances, beds 
of sandstone passing horizontally into clay, and clay into sandstone ; that the coal seams 
wedge out or disappear ; and that sections at places nearly contiguous, often present 
the most marked lithologic^al distinctions. These observations, which coincide with 
my own in various other coal-fields, demonstrate the hopelessness of determining the 
respective ages of such rocks in different localities by shaft sections, or a mere com- 
parison of their mineral characters. Even the coal itself constantly tapers away and 
disappears amid the shales and sandstones, constituting what are locally termed “Symon- 
faults,'' the character of which, as distinguished from true faults, is explained in the 

' Mr. Prestwich has informed me that a shaft has recently been sunk near Broseley, W’liich after passing 
tlirougli ninety yards of slightly productive upper coal measures, reached a bed of limestone four yards thick, 
identical in structure with, and containing the same microscopic shells as, the Shrew^sbury limestone. (April, 
1837 .) 

It would seem from Mr. Prcstwich’s observations that the small patch of carboniferous sandstone and shale 
with a thin scam or two of impure coal which occur at Shirlot on the southern edge of Willey Park, sur- 
rounded by and reposing on the Old Red Sandstone, does not belong to the ui)per but to the lower coal 
measures. The sandstone on which Shirlot monument is built is a good example of the lithological structure 
of many of the lower cool rooks. 

N 
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annexed wood-cut. The vertical or higldy inclined lines (a.) (a.) are true faults, the 
ends of the coal seams (6.) (b.) are Symon ’’ faults. 

] 2 . 


A section of the Hill Lime Pits near Miideley maybe given as an instructive example of the suc- 
cession in one spot where the strata are pretty fully developed. In a shaft two hundred and thirty 
yards in depth, we are presented with twenty-one carbonaceous beds, of which the eleven upper- 
most are sulphureous and impure. Upper coals, similar to those at Caughley and Tasley, alternate 
with clays, marls, sandstones both argillaceous and calcareous, and with calcareous breccia or con- 
glomerate. Some of these beds may represent the upper coal measures of Manchester. The lower 
coals, or those extracted for use, which in this shaft are reached at a depth of about one hundred 
and ninety-eight yards, are named in descending order. 

ft. in. 


1. Vigor Coal 1 8 

2. Two-foot Coal 1 8 

a. Little-Gauoy 0 7 

4. Lower-Ganey 1 0 

5. Best Coal 2 5 

(J. Randle Coal 2 8 

7. Clod Coal 1 4 

8. Little Flint Coal 2 0 

9. Coal under Crawstone 1 0 

10. Lancashire Ladies’ Coal 0 9 


Total of good Coal in this shaft 15 11 

In tlie above list the beds which separate the scams of coal are omitted. 

The following table will explain to the reader how little the beds of coal are persistent, 
and how much they vary in their dimensions in different parts of the field, the united 
thickness of the mass of coal in any one shaft never being dependent upon the number 
of the seams. 


Pits. 

Tluckin 

L*S8 

of Coal. 

No. of beds of Coal. 


yds. 

ft. 

in. 


Hadley 

15 

0 

0 

Ifi 

Sneds Hill 

14 

2 

2 

12 

Malinslec 

11 

0 

10 

13 

Langley 

11 

2 

0 

11 

Dawley 

14 

0 

0 

10 

Lightmoor 

13 

2 

0 

17 

Madeley * 

10 

2 

10 

24 (21 to 24.) 

Broscley 

7 

0 

9 

13 


Tho ironstone so largely worked in this field is both concretionary and flat-bedded, but for tiie 

‘ In this table all the coal seams, of whatever quality, are enumerated. In other sinkings, as at Macleley 
Meadow Pits, as many as twenty-seven seams of coal of pure and impure quality have been passed through. 
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most part in the former condition, and the various courses of it are known under these names: 
itfiwe (peculiar to Madeley) Crawstoncy and Pennystoney occurring generally : White and Blue Flats y 
in the north and middle districts ; Chance Stone and Yellotv Stoncy in the middle tract; Ball stone, 
Brick stone, and Blackstone, in the northern district. The Ragged Robins and Chance Pennystone 
are of irregular occurrence. Of these twelve courses of ironstone more than seven are never 
found in one locality. In taking a general survey, it may be said, that both the coal and iron are 
much more abundant in the northern than in the southern part of the field. Mr. Prestwich has 
indeed remarked the difficulty of identifying any particular stratum of the upper portion over a con- 
siderable area, whilst he has found the lower measures stronger and more persistent. Among the 
various rocks which alternate with the coal and iron, the stone of the Willey or Shirlot obelisk is an 
example of a coarse variety, while the sandstone occurring immediately above the flint coal is of 
remarkably fine quality for architectural purposes, the monument erected to the late Duke of Suther- 
land on Lilleshall Hill being built of it. Some of the grits associated with the lower coals pass 
into coarse conglomerates containing fragments of quartz rock, trap, Silurian and Cambrian rocks ; 
and in the lower measures some of the beds of shale afford excellent fire clay, long celebrated in 
the manufacture of pipes and pottery. 

The ores of iron are j)eroxides in the sandstone, argillaceous carbonates in the shale, and sulphurets 
in the coal. The sulpliuret of iron is the most abundant mineral, and next to it the sulphuret of 
zinc or blende, which appears in the ironstone nodules of the Pennystone measures both in granular 
aiKl crystalline form. Petroleum is of constant occurrence in the upper as well as lower measures; the 
chief source of this mineral at Coal Port, which formerly afforded one hogshead per diem, being in 
a thick-bedded sandstone of the upper measures. This supply has, however, much decreased with 
the opening of the new coal works. Other tar wells have been discovered in the lower coals at 
Prior’s Lee. In some pits, as at Dawley and the Dingle, the petroleum exudes in such quantities 
that the works arc necessarily boarded up or “plated” to prevent its infiltration upon the workmen. 
Besides these minerals titanium exists in the iron ore, crystals of it having been detected in the refuse 
slags. 

The general relations of the carboniferous deposits to the contiguous formations are 
explained in PI. 29. figs. 11 and IG. 

Organic Remains, 

To the zeal of Mr. Anstice, of Madeley, in collecting the varied and curious or- 
ganic remains of this coal-field, geologists are signally indebted. Although acquainted 
with the riches of his stores, the use of which he liberally offered to me as far back as 
the year 1832, 1 felt that these numerous and beautiful specimens merited the attention 
of a separate historian. Shortly after, the district falling under the notice of Mr. Prest- 
wich, the desired object was attained, and all the most characteristic of the unpublished 
fossils will, I trust, shortly appear in his memoir in the Geological Transactions. 

The collection formed by Mr. Prestwich, both by his own exertions and the contributions of 
Mr. Anstice and others, is very numerous. The terrestrial plants alone amount to between forty 
and fifty species, composed of Euphorbiacece, Dycotyledons of doubtful affinity, Palmes, Mmocoty- 
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ledons of doubtful affinity, Equisetavecv^ Filices^ Lpcojmdiacecc^ &c., the greater part of which are 
figured in the British Fossil Flora b}' Messrs. Liiidlcy and Hutton, others by the foreign fossil bo- 
tanists, Sternberg, Adolphe Brongniart, Of these the Stigmaria ficoide^iy Nmrojtteris cordata^ 
Odontoptcris ohtusa, Pecopteids lonchitka (see wood-cut), Lepidostrohm varlabiUsy and Sigillitna 
3Iurvhis(mn are coniuion to this and other coal-fields in Shropshire*, 

The animal remains consist of 

Fisiiks, three genera, viz, Gyracantfms fonnosiisy 3Iegidlchthps 11 Ihbvrtiy and llpbodus}, of 
Agassiz. 

CausTACiiA. Cpprk ] Limtdifs trdointoldes (Buckland). Tnlohites \ three small species, un- 
deseribed, and dissimilar to any individuals of this family, vvhi(!h we shall afterwards point out 
in such great abundance in the rocks of the Silurian System. 

CoNCHiFKRA AM) MoLLCscA. Upwards of forty species, among which are tu'o beautiful spe- 
cies of Orbiadoy Product tt.s s(ahrl rid tts (M. C. t. fit), fig. 1.) ; Unioy two or three species ; Spirifrry 
three species; JVnuti/u6\ four species; Ammonites {Gonuitites})^ two species; BelterophoHy two 
species; Cirrusy two species ; Orthocerasy one species, &c. Most of these orgajiic remains have 
been already figured in Phillips's Geology of Yorkshire, vol. ii., or in Sovverby's Mineral Conchology, 
as species belonging to the Carboniferous or mountain limestone. 

The published and unpublished species all differ from the fossils hereafter to be described 
in the Silurian System. In addition to these fossils, Insects have also been found in 
ironstone concretions, the specimens of which are in the cabinet of Mr. W. Anstice. 
These are noticed^ by Mr. Prestwich, and two figures of them have subsetiuently been 
published by Dr. Buckland in his Bridgewater Treatise as Curculionidcc, most resembling 
(according to Curtis and Samouelle) African and South Amcrittan types. Dr. Buckland 
has with great propriety named one of these Curcidionides Ansticiiy the other C. Prest- 
viciiy vol. ii, p. 76. The wing of the in.sect represented in the wood-cut on the next 
page has been furnished by my friend Dr. Mantell, in whose rich museum at Briglitoii 
it may now be seen. It was ])reviously supposed to be a plant, and was sent to 
M. AdoIj)he Brongniart, who immediately perceived that the transverse nervures were 
unlike anything in the v^egctable kingdom, and on being referred to M. Audouin it was 
])ronounced to be the wing of a neuropterous insect closely resembling the living Cory- 
dalis of Carolina and Pennsylvania. 

Tliis copious list of fossils enables us to speculate with some security on the probable 
conditions under which the various strata of this coal-field were accumulated. Here 
we find the forms of many terrestrial plants, and even of insects, entombed amid a 
variety of shells and some crustaceans, the greater part marine, but others, such as the 
Uniones and Cyprk, unquestionably of a fluvialile origin. The precise relations of the 
alternating beds containing these various remains are well explained by Mr. Prestwich. 

‘ Dr. Du Gard hajs collected many beautiful fossil plants from this coal-field, particularly large stems, many 
of which, together with specimens derived from Mr. Anstice’s collection, now form part of the museum of the 
Natural History Society of Shropshire and North Wales, recently established at Shrew'sbury. 
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In this wood-cut are four figures selected from the mass of fossils to indicate the 
mixed nature of the deposit, viz. 

Ihe wing of the insect mentioned in the previous pages: its actual size is repre- 
sented in fig. a. 

A land plant, fig. 0., Pecopteris lonchitica, Brongniart, (Lindley and Hutton, Foss. 
Flor. vol. ii. pi. 153.) A fluviatile shell, fig. c. {Unio ncutus), Sow. M. C. t. 33. f. 5, (5 
and 7. A well-known marine shell, fig. d., the Productus scahriculus, Sow. M. C. t. 69 
f. 1. 

Doubtless, therefore, as hinted at in the preceding chapter, this tract of Coal Brook 
Dale must originally have been a bay of the sea, into which streams of fre.shwater dis- 
charged materials derived from those lands, the contiguity of w'hich has been previously 
inferred from the existence ol freshwater limestone in the adjacent coal-fields. This 
view is also quite in accordance with that of Mr. Prestwich, who is of opinion, “ that 
the alternations of freshwater shells with marine remains, do not prove as many relative 
changes of land and sea; but that the coal measures were deposited in an estuary, 
into which flowed a considerable river, subject to occasional freshes ; and he conceives 
that this ])osition is supported by the fact of frequent alternations of coarse sandstones 
and conglomerates with beds of clay or shale,” containing the remains of the plants 
which have been brought down by the river. (See the positions (c, c.) where such 
estuary accumulations were formed on the shores of the ‘‘ mare carboniferum,” repre- 
sented in the small map. Chapter XI.) (c*.) is the site of Coal Brook Dale; {a, a.) the 
supposed lakes in which the freshwater limestone was deposited. 

Carboniferous Limestone . — It might be expected that as we descend in the series of 
strata, we should next meet with the great arenaceous formation, called the “ Millstone 
Grit,” which forms the substratum of many other coal-fields, and of which abundant ex- 
amples will be adduced in the ensuing chapters. But in truth, there are here scarcely any 
rocks which can be referred to that deposit, unless we consider as its representatives, 
the grits, conglomerates, and sandstones which form the lower portion of the coal 
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field ; and ■which contain seams of coal and courses of ironstone almost to the very 
base of the arenaceous strata. These arenaceous strata rest in several localities upon 
the true carboniferous or mountian limestone. As this limestone, however, has no great 
range, and is not of large dimensions, the coal-field throughout the greater part of its 
extent, reposes at once upon other and older rocks, chiefly of the Silurian System, and 
in the southern district upon Old Red Sandstone. (PI. 29. fig. 11.) The carboniferous 
limestone rises from beneath the coal measures at Little Wenlock, to the north-west of 
which this limestone appears at Oldfield works, and ranging thence by the Hatch Bank 
to Steeraway, extends in a narrow ridge from south-west to north-east, nearly two 
miles in length. This limestone dips to the south-east at an angle of about 4.0° in the 
principal works at Steeraway, where it is burnt for lime. (See section PI. 29. fig. 16.) 
The beds, eight in number, have an aggregate thickness of eleven yards, hut vary indi- 
vidually from five inches to twenty-six each, and are associated with strata of impure 
limestone, shale, &c., amounting in all to upwards of one hundred feet. The limestone 
is of a very dark grey, almost black, colour, in which respect, and in being very thick- 
bedded and not of concretionary structure, it is quite unlike the Wenlock limestone of 
the underlying Silurian System. The distinction between these limestones is rendered 
still more complete by the organic remains, w'hich are in great profusion at Steeraway, 
consisting of shells and corals which arc characteristic of the carboniferous limestone 
in many other parts of Great Britain, and never occur in the inferior limestones of the 
Silurian System. Among these the most prominent are the large Productuv hemispha- 
ricus and many corals, including Lithodendron scxdecimale, Phillips, {Cladocora, of 
Ehrenbcrg,) which is so abundant, that it constitutes massive beds, particularly the 
layers of black calcareous shale, w'hich divide the hmestones. This black limestone of 
Steeraw ay is overlaid by a sandstone, w hich separates it from the productive coal beds, 
and is underlaid by strjita belonging to the lower limestone shale, consisting of lightish 
yellow sandstone, with layers of impure limestone and shale, which are interposed be- 
tween it and the trap rocks of the Ercal and the Wrekin. 

All this portion of the; edge of the coal-field is much convulsed, trap rocks intruding at many 
points, so that a patch of the limestone is found adherent to the trap in the village of Little Wen- 
lock, and the mass at the Hatch Works is quit*' broken off from that of Steeraway. (See Map and 
PI. 2y. fig. 16.) Limestone, similar to this of Steeraway, was discovered below the productive 
portion of the adjoining coal-field at Lawlcy, distant upwards of one mile from the natural outcrop 
of the rock. It had apparently thickened upon the dip and had become much less inclined. This 
underground mass was extracted for some time, but the works are now abandoned. The north- 
westerji edge of the coal-field is marked by a powerful downcast fault extending from the end of the 
Steeraway and Ercal Hills to Lilleshall, by which all the lower strata arc lost, the productive coal 
measures abutting against the New Red Sandstone for a distance of nearly five miles. Along this 
line the coal measures plunge to the north-west, unlike those at the edges of the coal-field at Stecr- 
away. Little Wenlock, and the Iron Bridge, where they dip to the south-east. It has, however, 
been asccrUiincd by Mr. Prestwich that this north-west dip is only partial, and that the coal strata 
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rise again with an inclination to the south-east, the flexure being caused by the line of disturbance 
which proceeds from near Steeraway to Lilleshall, and along which indeed there are traces of the 
limestone being upcast, accompanied at one spot (the bottom of Hadley inclined plane) by a knoll 
of trap. (See Map.) On the north-eastern and northern face of the trap rock of Lilleshall Hill, 
the carboniferous limestone is again brought up, and appears on the sides of the roads and in some 
old works extending to the high road from Wellington to Newport. It here folds over, or rather is 
broken up by an anticlinal line proceeding from the trap rock, and by which the limestone itself is 
thrown into a saddle, dipping both to the cast and west. The prevailing dip, however, is to the 
east- north-east, by which inclination the lime rock is carried rapidly undergrotmd, disappearing 
beneath certain white and red carbonaceous sandstones with impressions of coal plants. 

The limestone of Lilleshall is extracted by shafts upon the dip to a distance of more 
than a mile from its outcrop with a prevailing easterly dip ; the deepest shafts (those 
near the village of Aston) being one hundred and twenty yards. The succession of most 
of the limestone beds can, however, be best studied in the old open works near the 
basset. The following is the section, in descending order, of all the strata. 

1. lied sandstone, a good froostone, with impressions of coal plants. This rock, which is traversed by the new shafts, is 
a variety of the millstone grit, similar to that which will hereafter be described at Sweeny near Oswestry, and at CTomhall 
near Tortworth, (Jloiicestershire. (Upper limestone shale of Conybeare and Buckland.) 

2. Sandstones of purplish pink and white colours, with a few impressions of stems of plants. Thirty to forty feet of this 
rock are seen at the old open works. These pass down into a very thin flaglike fine-grained sandy limestone, spotted with 
dark grains of brown oxide of iron ; there are also a few small geodes of iron as largo as apricots. 

c. Yellow and red shale. 

d. Orum, Dull dark red and green impure concretionary limestone, in parts ferruginous, each geode being enveloped in 

red shale. The Productus hemispharicus and another species are most abundant, together with the corals Litha- 
$trotion floriforme (Fleming), Syringopora redculaia (Goldfuss), and Lxihodendron irregular e (Phillips) (Cladocora, 
of Ehrcnberg). This mass is about twenty feet thick. 

e. Flat-bedded greyish-green limestone of about a foot in thickness. 

/. Partial waybourds of red and black shale. 
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Observing the organic remains in this portion of the quarry, 1 was struck with the 
regularity of their arrangement, hut especially in the case of the large coral Lithostrotion 
(Lhwydd), L. fioriforme (Fleming), represented in the above wood-ciit'. 

This coral y, y was two feet five inches wide, by one and a half feet in height. The 


' From the position of the coral represented in this wood-cut, the generic and specific characters cannot 
be distinguished. The coral was first determined by Lliywdd as early as the year 1G99. and has subsequently 
received the following names from other naturalists. ErimatoUthus madrqmriles (Floriformis) Martin. Pet. 
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lower j)arts were rooted in the shale (/), whilst the upper passed up through the 
bedded limestone e into the mass of red concretions, or “grum,” d. It appeared, 
therefore, to be precisely in its original position, and conveyed the impression that it 
had remained undisturbed beneath the sea, whilst fine red sand at one time, and mud 
with calcareous matter at another, were deposited around it. Fig. * of the wood-cut 
represents the large shell Productus hemispharicus, and gives by comparison an idea of 
the great size of the coral. 

The section continued, in descending order, consists of 

ff. SplothcrSj red small concretionary limestone and shale, much resembling the Grum.*' 

h. Bulls' Livers, concretions rather larger than the Splot/iers." All these overlying beds were formerly worked for lime, 

but are now abandoned. 

i. lirtJ anti black shale. 

j. Strong-bedded pinki.sh red sandstone, with a few pebbles of wbit(‘ tjuartz. Some of these contain lime in the cement, and 

are therefore calcareous grits. 


1. Bed stone ] These constitute the solid .suberystalline mass which is now the chii f mine, and which tin 

/. Captainer workmen call the npju r measures. They vary in colour from light rrcarn-colour to grey and 

Fla(}s . ^red, and contain nearly the same fossils as the overlying beds. They are all worked underground 

n. Stroutj stone., in a tliickncss of about eight yards, separated only by V(‘r}’ thin wayboard.s. The shafts upon 


Bottom or white .<ttone. the dip have not been sunk beneath the floor of the “ white stone.” 
p Strong-bedded pink and red siimlatone, with white ipiartz pebbles. 

//. Lower or Grey-limestone. This rock, from ten to twelve yards thick, is only seen on the rise of the strata to the northern 
end of Lilleshull Hill, where it crops out. Like the other measures it is so associated with red and green shale, in 
parts micaceous, that in the old open works a casual observer might conceive that the beds belonged to the New' or 
Old Ked Sandstone. On fracture, however, it proves to be a dull grey flat-bedded limestone w ith a purple tinge, gritt\ , 
earthy, and impure. Though it did not appear to contain the Productus hemisphtericus of the upper beds, I found in 
it some w'cli-known corals of the other beds of limestomu 

This Lilleshall deposit has been described in some detail, because it differs es- 
sentially in many of its mineral cliaracters from any of the varieties of the carboni- 
ferous limestone, described in the sequel. The organic remains, however, clearly 
belong to this formation, and are completely distinct from any which occur in the 
overlying or underlying sy.stems. This is particularly marked in the above-named 
corals, which 1 have the authority of Mr. Lonsdale for stating, are unlike the 
corals of the Silurian System. On the edges of this coal-field, therefoi’e, we are 
presented with a beautiful illustration of the superior value of organic remains to 
mineral characters in identifying the age of rocks ; for at Lilleshall the carboniferous 
limestone consists of red and green, and light grey limestone, with abundance of red 
roncretiovx, in parts strongly resembling the “cornstones” of the New and Old Red 
Sandstone; whilst at Steeraway, only five miles di.stant, it is a black, dark grey, 
thick-bedded rock, and void of all concretions. In the one case the associated sand- 

Derb., PL 43. fig. 3 and 4 ; Stylina, Parkinson; Columnaria fioriformis, I)c Blainville ; Astreca mammillaris} 
Fischer dc Waldheim; Lithostrotion florifvrme, Fleming; Cyathophyllum flori/orme, Philli])8. Mr. Lons- 
tlale in of opinion that this coral ought to retain the generic name of Lhwydd, which has been adopted by Dr. 
Fleming. 
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stones and shales are red, in the other they are white, or yellowish white, and black ; 
yet notwithstanding these discrepancies in structure and in colour within so short a 
distance, the limestones of Lilleshall and Steeraway are geologically identical, and were 
doubtless formed during the same period and in the same sea, for they contain similar 
marine shells and corals, and occupy precisely the same place in the series ; that is, 
they are overlaid by and graduate upwards into those sandstones and grits which form 
the base of the productive coal-field. 

The carboniferous limestone is the base of the system under consideration. The 
characters and relations of the other deposits which lie beneath this coal-field will 
be explained in a subsequent part of the work ; and I shall here merely state that the 
carboniferous limestone has not in this locality any regular downward passage into 
the Old Red Sandstone as in other districts. On the contrary, the Old Red terminates 
at the southern end of the tract, and has never been found beneath the coal measures 
or mountain limestone on the north bank of the Severn ; the underlying stratified rocks 
throughout the productive coal-field consisting of various members of the Silurian 
System. Of these the Wenlock limestone or second formation of that system is much 
the most conspicuous. Rising to the surface on both banks of the Severn, it is pre- 
sented in juxtaposition to the carboniferous limestone ; so that the geologist contrasting 
the two rocks, can at once perceive their dissimilarity both in lithological structure and 
organic contents. 

Besides these stratified sedimentary masses, there are, however, other rocks of cry- 
stalline structure and amorphous forms, (the trap rocks of geologists,) which in a pre- 
vious chapter have been shown to be of volcanic origin, (p. 68.) 

Trap Rocks . — ^The Wrekin may be called the great centre of volcanic action in the 
proximity of Coal Brook Dale, but the consideration of that elevated mass is neces- 
sarily postponed, until the nature of the strata through which it has been erupted has 
been explained. In the mean time I simply allude to the Wrekin, because the trap 
rocks of the coal-field on its eastern flank, might seem to be cdosely connected with it. 
The volcanic agency, however, by which these contiguous masses were erupted, was in 
activity at difterent periods. That which gave rise to the Wrekin, took place during 
and after the accumulation of the Silurian System, the strata composing which were 
thereby thrown into inclined positions, before the sedimentary matter composing the 
carboniferous system was elaborated. At a subsequent epoch, and long after their 
consolidation and completion, the coal measures were in their turn pierced and tra- 
versed by other intruding masses of trap, differing in mineral characters, but erupted on 
contiguous lines of fissure parallel to that of the Wrekin. These latter outbursts 
specially relate to the present subject, and I may therefore say a few words concerning 
them, although the reader will better comprehend their origin and connection, when 
he shall have perused the chapters in which the more ancient i)heaomena of the same 
class are described. 
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The western side of this coal-field, is most marked by the protrusion of trap. This 
rock juts out in bosses of irregular shape at and about the village of Little Wenlock, 
between seven and eight hundred feet above the sea, surrounded by broken layers 
of carboniferous sandstone and limestone. The most prevalent variety of this trap is 
a hard crystalline, dark-coloured rock, which maybe called basaltic greenstone, though 
in some cases the grains of felspar are with great difficulty distinguishable from those 
of hornblende, and then the mass must be considered basalt. Olivine is here and 
there an ingredient, and in one of the hummocks at the Horse Hays, nearer the centre 
of the field, the rock contains prehnite, while in the western limit of the tract, there 
are greenstones of a coarse grain which pass into tufaceous amygdaloids. 

Wherever these basaltic rocks appear, the contiguous strata of the coal-field are 
much dismembered. This is seen not only on and near the surface, but has been 
proved by numerous underground workings, the full details of which will be found in 
Mr. Prestwich’s memoir. It is sufficient for the present to state, that the trap of this 
field is very similar to that which in subsequent chapters will be described at greater 
length, as bursting through and dislocating the coal measures of other tracts, particu- 
larly in the Clec Hills, where the phenomena of this class being much more striking 
will be explained at greater length. This brief notice of the characteristic and preva- 
lent trap rocks of Coal Brook Dale is, however, a natural prelude to a notice of the dis- 
locations of the strata produced by such eruptions. 

Faults . — The striking dislocations to which the carboniferous strata of this tract 
have been subjected, are indeed well accounted for by the protrusion of the above-men- 
tioned volcanic rocks. Referring my readers who desire further details to the valuable 
memoir of Mr. Prestwich, I shall here do Uttle more than direct their attention to the 
principal lines of fault as laid down upon the map, and to the diagram, PI. 29. fig. 16., 
which explains some of the principal fractures. Mr. Prestw'ich has well observed, that 
there is probably no coal-field of equal size in the kingdom which has been so greatly 
shattered as this. It has, in fact, been pow'erfully elevated from beneath the sur- 
rounding Lower New Red Sandstone in separate w’edge-shaped masses, the a:pices of 
which terminate at Lilleshall and Newport. The longitudinal lines of fault by which 
the field is thus cut up, run nearly from south-west to north-east, and when viewed on 
the map, resemble the sticks of a slightly expanded fan, the handle of which is the 
trappeau hill of Lilleshall (to be described in the sequel). These lines of greatest frac- 
ture are also traversed by cross faults of minor imj^ortance, trending from east to west, 
and north-west to south-east, &c. The mo.st powerful of the longitudinal faults is that 
which bounds the coal-field, on the east, and separates it from the Lower New Red 
Sandstone. The coal-measures along this line arc not less than one thousand feet thick, 
and as some of the lower seams of coal are thrown up to the level of the overlying 
strata of the New Red Sandstone, this upcast (the main fault of Mr. Prestwich) is thus 
shown to have exceeded one thousand feet, though to what further extent has not yet 
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been ascertained. Again, in the centre of the field, the masses have been so elevated, 
that the very lowest beds of the coal measures are brought to the surface, all the supe- 
rior strata having been destroyed and denuded. 

The most powerful dislocation within the field is called the Lightmoor Faiilt, and 
is an upcast of more than two hundred yards at the point of its greatest intensity ; but 
it appears that the strata are unequally dislocated at different spots, even along the 
same line of fault, and in some instances the change of level would seem to have been 
the result of a series of small dislocations. 

General reflections on these phenomena will be offered, as soon as my readers have 
become acquainted with the more ancient deposits of this neighbourhood, and the 
various volcanic products with which they are associated. I now restrict myself to the 
observation, that the north-easterly and south-westerly direction of these faults and 
basaltic outbursts is parallel, to the fissures along which the Wrekin, Caradoc, and 
other trap rocks of more ancient date have been erupted, and also to the lines along 
which the Silurian and older sedimentary formations have been elevated. 
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CARBONIFEROl^S SYSTEM {cimtinued). 


Clee Hill Coal-fields ; including the Titterslone Brown Glee ; xcith descriptions 

of the underlying formations of Millstone Grit and Carboniferous Limestone. 

The Clee Hills consist of two separate mountainous masses, the most southern of 
wliich, called the Titterstone Clee, lies upon the confines of Salop and Hereford, five to 
six miles cast of Ludlow ; and the other, or the Brown Clee, is nine to ten miles north 
of that town. The summit of the latter is 1800 feet, and that of the former 1730 feet 
above the sea. These hills, chiefly composed of carboniferous strata, are surrounded 
by Old Red Sandstone, and lie contiguous to the Silurian rocks which form the special 
object of this work : As they have not hitherto been fully described, it is essential to 
dwell upon them at some length. 

The summits of these ridges are, for the most part, formed of hard and pure basalt, 
locally called “ Jewstone’', which being spread over a large portion of the coal-bearing 
strata in thick tabular masses, is pierced through at many points by shafts for the ex- 
traction of the subjacent coal. In the sequel it will be shown, that this basalt has 
risen up through the carboniferous strata, and has then overflowed their surface. Let 
us, however, now" j)roceed to view the mineral composition and general relations of the 
coal measures of these hills, beginning with those of the Titterstone Clec‘. 

Coal measures of the Titterstone Clee , — Under this term are comprehended all the 
carboniferous strata which adjoin the Titterstone Clee Hills, and the limits of which 
will be seen in the map. Within this area lie the fields of Cornbrook, Treen pits, 
Knowlbury, the Blue stone, the Gutter, and Horse-ditch. All these so-called fields 
belong, however, to one and the same carboniferous tract, which is of an extremely irre- 
gular outline, and is, in fact, divided into several masses, one of which lies in a very 

' Tlic Clee Hills have been partially described by Messrs. Robert and Rowley Wright, attached to the Ord- 
nance Survey, who also made a geological map of the environs of Ludlow, embracing these lulls. Tliough 
executed before I had worked out the subdivisions of the SSilurian System, this map, which is now deposited in 
the library of the Geological Society, is very accurate in its general features. 
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perfectly-formed, small basin. The whole of the space which is marked hy a dark 
colour upon the map is not, however, a productive coal-field, but includes those sand- 
stones and millstone grits wliich support the coal, and which in this and all the other 
districts cited in this work, are unproductive of coal'. The coal-field is fianked on 
two sides by zones of carboniferous limestone rising from beneath the millstone grit, 
and the base of the series is the Old Red Sandstone, which wraps entirely around the 
tract, separating it on the north from the coal-field of the Brown Glee, on the west from 
the Ludlow rocks, and on the east from the coal-fields of the Forest of Wyre. (See Map 
and sections, PI. 30. figs. 1 and 6.) Thus the coal measures of the Titterstone Glee are 
in portions of their range based upon those rocks which in other parts of England com- 
plete the succession of the lower carboniferous strata. 

That portion of the field known by the name of Gornbrook, forms an elevated trough, 
capped by a plateau of basalt. To the south-west of it, and at a considerably lower 
level, is the small basin of elliptical form, called the Knowlbury field (PI. 30. fig. 7.), 
which is distinctly broken off’ from the great field of Gornbrook ; and hangs, as it were, 
from the skirts of the more elevated trat!t. This hasin is completely exempt from 
basalt, except that its surface is partially encumbered with fragments of that rock. ITie 
Gutter, Horse-ditch, and Blue-stone works are merely the thin or lower coal seams 
which crop out at various points beneath the escarpment of the larger and overlying 
basin of Gornbrook. In those parts of this coal-field which are most fully developed, 
as at Gornbrook and Knowlbury, there are four principal beds of coal, which vary 
somewhat in thickness in different parts of the district. In descending order they are 
known by the names of the Great Coal, Three-quarter Coal, Smith Coal, and Four-feet 
Coal. Although only four beds of good coal have been proved in any one shaft oi- 
vertical section, there is reason to believe that the coal worked at the Gutter, Horse- 
ditch, and Blue-stone pits is a fifth or still lower band, which thins out to the eastern 
and southern parts of this field, and is merely worked at detached points upon the out- 
crop or basset. The uppermost or Great Coal is usually overlaid by a considerable 
mass of shale and thickly bedded w’hitish sandstone, known as the “ great coal rock”. 
Beneath the great coal, the shale contains a good number of concretions of ironstone 
of excellent quality, usually exhibiting “Septaria” within, and often containing impres- 
sions of plants. They are called the “Three-quarter ironstone measures,” because they 
surmount the three-quarter coal. These ironstone nodules are repeated below this seam 
of coal in the shale beds termed dumpers. Then follows the Smith coal, so named 
from its peculiar value in the manufacture of iron. The Smith coal is separated from 
the “ Four-feet ” coal, by a thick mass of sandstone, with many impressions of plants ; 


' The coal-fields in this region differ essentially in this respect from those of \ orkshire and the North of 
England, where there are not only coal-fields in the millstone grit, and below it, but also in and throughout 
the carboniferous limestone. 
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and beneath the Four-feet coal is a hard wliite sandstone, with red and grey shale. The 
lowest coal seams repose on the conglomerate and sandstone representing the millstone 
grit. Such is the general arrangement of the strata, where they are fully developed. 
The largest and most productive portion of this coal tract, called Combrook, is, as before 
stated, entirely covered by basalt, and the coal is there uniformly worked by shafts sunk 
through that rock, which varies in thickness from twenty to sixty-four yards. In these 
works the proprietor, Mr. Botfield, has hitherto confined his operations to the three 
principal seams above mentioned. The following is a section of the beds passed through 
in one of his shafts : 


Yds. Ft. In. 

Basalt, or “ Jewatone ” 50 1 G 

Rotten Jo wstones, and brown clunch 3 0 0 

Blue bind or shale 3 0 0 

Red rock 4 0 0 

Piuney atone roof (ironstone) 2 0 0 

Pinney stone measures (iron.stone) 3 0 0 

Ilorae-flesh earth (hard clunch of reddish colours) 3 0 0 

Rock and hind mingled together 10 0 0 

Blue bind 2 0 0 

Chance rock H 0 0 

Rock and bind mingled together 12 0 0 

Blue clunch 4 16 

Great Coal rock (sandstone) 9 0 0 

Great Coal roof (shale, &c.) 2 0 0 

Great Coal 2 0 0 

Great Coal poimdstone 2 0 0 

Bottom rock 1 1 G 

Clumper 2 1 G 

Smith Coal 1 1 G 

From the Smith Coal to the Four-feel Coalj 3 yards ... 3 0 0 

Four~fect Coal 1 1 0 

. 4 1 0 


129 2 G 


The Knowlbury basin being free from the cover of basalt is more clearly exhibited 
than that of Combrook. (See PI. 30. fig. 7.) Its form is elliptical ; the major axis 
being about a mile in length. On the south and west, it is flanked by the Old Red 
Sandstone; on the north and north-west, by an elevated line of works in the lower 
coals, called the Gutter ; on the north-east, by an escarpment of basalt and the Treen 
pits (the south-eastern face of the field of Combrook) ; and on the east by the millstone 
grit and a band of carboniferous limestone. The inclination of the strata upon the 
opposite sides of the basin is variable. On the west, the lower beds of coal and sand- 
stone crop out at angles of about 30°, resting on the Old Red Sandstone. At the 
south-western extremity an adit being driven from the lower country of Old Red Sand- 
stone into the heart of the coal works, the exterior or lower carboniferous strata were 
found in much more highly inclined positions (60° to 70°) ; but the angle decreased as 
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the beds converged towards the interior of the basin. In the most depressed or central 
part, termed locally the “ reen”, the strata necessarily lie in more horizontal positions. 
The four principal beds of coal have been regularly worked, and they were all passed 
through in the adit. The overlying measures will, however, be best understood by 
consulting the following section made in sinking a shaft 220 yards deep, at the new pit, 
or nearly in the “ reen”, or centre of the basin. 


Yds. Ft. In. II 


I. Soil 2 1 0 

II. Soft yellow sandy rock * 5 0 0 

III. Blue Pinny ironstone measure, for- 

merly worked 0 2 0 

IV. Flam (impure coal) 0 0 9 

V. Tough clod 0 0 3 

VI. Brown rock sandstone (No, 1.) 5 0 0 

VII. Clunch 9 0 0 

VIII. Brown rock sandstone (No. 2.) 3 0 0 

IX. Strong bind 7 2 0 

X. White rock sandstone 17 0 0 

XI. Clunch 12 0 0 

XII. Ironstone measures (small concretions 

of ironstone) 12 0 

XIII. Thick cloddy flam, or carbonaceous 

shale 2 0 0 

XI V^ Strong clunch, alternating with grey 

rock, and containing coal plants ... 27 1 0 

XV. Light grey rock 5 2 0 

XVI. Bind 4 1 0 

XVIl. Measures, with large nodules of poor 

ironstone 1 I 9 

XVIII. Flam (impure coal) 0 10 

XIX. Hard white quartzosc sandstone ...... 13 0 0 

XX. Brown clunch 2 2 0 

XXL White rock (sandstone) 5 0 0 

XXII. White clunch 3 1 0 

XXIII. White rock 4 2 0 


133 2 0 


Yds. Ft. In. 

Brought forward 133 2 0 

XXIV. Bind 3 0 0 

XXV. Hard white rock 14 0 0 

XXVI, Hard brown clunch 10 1 0 

XXVI 1. Great coal rock 13 1 0 

XXVIII. Hard bind 5 0 0 

XXIX. Soft bind 3 0 0 

XXX. Stone measure and Great coal roof 

(plants abundant) 2 0 0 

XXXI. Great Coal 2 10 

XXXI L Three-quarter Ironstone measure 1 0 G 

XXXIII, Three-quarter Coal 0 2 9 

XXXIV. CAumper ; a hard black bind, with 

ironstone concretions 3 1 0 

XXXV. Smith Coal 1 2 0 

XXXVI. White earth 2 0 6 

XXX VIL Clunch 1 0 6 

XXXVIII. Ilalf-way flam 0 0 8 

XXX IX. Four-foct coal rock 3 1 0 

XL. Bind 12 0 

XLI. Four-feet coal roof 0 16 

XLII. Four-feet Coal,,,,, 10 6 

XLIII. Poundstone 0 16 

XLIV. Flam 0 0 7 

XLV. Hard white rock 12 2 0 

XLV^I. Clunch, mottled red and white ...210 
XLVII. Hard white rock 0 0 6 

220 0 0 


Of the two courses of ironstone now worked, that above the three-quarter coal makes 
the toughest iron, but the concretions in the ‘‘ dumper ” are richer in quality and have 
an average thickness of about two feet. Impressions of plants abound in the Great 
Coal ’’ Shale, and are also very abundant in the shale of the Gutter-coal’ ; but the most 
beautiful specimens occur in the nodules or concretions of ironstone, the vegetable 


’ Mr. Lewis, the proprietor of these coal works, is of opinion that the Gntter-coal is a bed distinct from any 
of those given in the above list. As, however, the section afforded by the adit fairly laid open the whole 
structure of the field from its base, it is most probable that this Gutter-coal is nothing more than the expan- 
sion of one of the lower ** flams”, or bands of impure coal of the Knowlbury field. Such changes ore common 
in uU coal-fields. 
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having served as the nucleus round which the ferruginous matter has been concreted. 
Among these plants Professor Lindley has determined the following : 


Calamites arenaceus"^ Ad. Brongn. Hist. V%. Foss, 
pi. 23. fig. 1. 

. cannaiformis . F. F. pi. 79. 
cistii Ad. Brongn. j)l. 20. 
Lcpidodendron tetragonum. Schloth. 

Neuropteris flcmom Ad. Brongn. pi. 65. 

Loskii. F. F. pi. 49. 

Odontopteris obtusa. F. F. j)l. 40. 

Otopteris duhia. F. F. pi, 150. 


Pecopteris lonchitica. F. F. pi. 153. 

Sigiliaria Murchisoni, F. F. pi. 149. 

. Two unpublished species, one of which 1 

venture to name Lewisii, 

Sphenoptcris caudata, F. F'. pi. 138. 

crenata. F. F. pi. 100. and 101. 

F. F. pi. 181. 

- polyphylla, F. F. pi. 147. 

Stigrnaria ficoidcs. F. F. pi. .'U. to 36. 


TTie greater number of the fossil plants occur abundantly in other coal-fields, (see 
p. 85,) but the remarkable species of Sj)henopteri8, (S', polyphjlla, together with the 
Otopteris dubia and Sigiliaria Murchisoni, have been figured, and so named by Lindley 
and Hutton, in the Fossil Flora, from specimens collected by Mr. Lewis, in the Knowl- 
bury basin, and forwarded by me to the Geological Society. It does not appear that 
either the ironstone or shale contains any of the shells which arc so abundant at Madeley 
and other parts of the Coalbrook Dale field. 

The Knowlbury coal-field (see PI. 30. fig. 7.) is traversed by two principal and several 
minor faults, the prevailing direction of w hich is from north-east to south-west ; and a 
transverse section, therefore, drawn from Tanner’s meadow on the south-east, to the 
Wint hills on the north-west, passes through these faults, to undersand the relations of 
which, see PI. 30. fig. 7. 

The first fault (a.) offers a marked exception to a prevailing law of faults, first 1 be- 
lieve pointed out by Professor Phillips. As the side of this fault sloped away from 
the place wdiere the coal w'as lost without underlying, Mr. Lewis, according to the rule 
alluded to, expected, in sinking downwards, to meet with the coal on the slope, i. e. on 
what he considered the downcast side ; but being foiled in his endeavours, he drove up- 
wards, when, to his great surprise, the coal was regained, above its former level, dipping 
gently towards the centre of the basin. (See PI. 30. fig. 7.) 

There are some remarkable and sudden changes, both in the thickness and compo- 
sition of the coal seams, which arc worthy of notice, as connected with these faults. 
Between the first and second small faults (a and h), the coal seams and all the other 
measures are much thickened, and in parts, doubled, for the space of nine yards. Be- 
tween the second small fault (t), and the “ Folly fault ” (c), the Smith coal is also fre- 
quently double its usual thickness. Again, the great coal having an average thickness of 
about six feet and a half, is abruptly increased to nine and ten feet, in the deep trough 
included between the Folly fault (c), and the Cannel coal fault (d). In the rise from the 
side of the Cannel coal fault to the High fault (e), the great coal again expands, and has 
a thickness of ten feet ; but at the upper extremity of the high fault, it is again suddenly 
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reduced to seven feet. There is also a remarkable and apparently sudden change in 
the mineralogical structure of a portion of the beds of the great coal and of the Smith 
coal, lying between the Tliirty-six feet and High faults ; by the interpolation of layers 
of pure Canncl coal, which alternate with the ordinary coal. The great coal having in 
this part a thickness of ten feet is divided in the following manner ; — 

Ft. In. 


1 . Roofs 3 0 

2. ’^riio Bat, a pure Cannel Coal, used in turning for ornamental purposes . 0 10 

3. The Middles * 4 0 

4. Cannel Coni, less perfect than No. 2 1 0 

5. The Holeing Coal 0 6 

6. The Bottoms * 0 8 


10 0 

The Smith coal contains a layer of three or four inches of Cannel coal, and the Three-quarter 
coal offers some indication of the same structure. There is not a trace of Cannel coal in any of 
these beds on either side of the inass included between these two faults. In stating this fact, I 
would also remark that in the two main faults the Cannel coal and the High fault trend in the same 
direction as the great Jewstone or Basaltic dyke, which will hereafter be shown to occupy a fis- 
sure of eruption*. 

Besides those enumerated, tliere are many minor faults, some of which are mere emanations 
from one or other of the two great dislocations, and have no very determinate direction. The coal 
of the Knowlbury field having been in great part extracted, the occupier, Mr. Lewis, has recently 
made several trials beneath the south-western and north-western faces of the great plateau of 
basalt, which extends from the Cornbrook works. In the trials on the north-western escarpment 
of this basaltic cover, called the Hoar Edge, he has sunk two shafts, an account of which will be 
given in the next chapter, when we endeavour to explain the relations of the basaltic rocks and the 
mode in which they have been erupted. 


Millstone Grit. 

This formation, consisting of pebbly, quartzose conglomerate, and thick-bedded hard 
white sandstone, rises, at many points, from beneath the productive coal-field. It is 
most expanded in the sterile tract which lies between the northern slopes of the basaltic 
hills, and the zone of Carboniferous limestone at Oreton. (PI. 30. fig. 1 and 6.) When 
that limestone is wanting, the Millstone Grit rests immediately upon the Old Red Sand- 
stone, as may be well seen in the quarries of the southern foot of Titterstone Clce Hill, 
and beneath the Horse Ditch pits. At this point it passes from a conglomerate into a 
coarse-grained yellowish and wdiite sandstone of good quality and is extensively worked. 

The Cornbrook field is in great measure drained by a large adit called the Cornbrook level. 


* These faults vary in vndth from a few inches to forty -five feet, and they ore usually fiUed with broken 
coal measures, ironstone, &c. In the space between the overlying basalt of the Hoar Edge, and the productive 
coal-field of Knowlbury, it is said that all the coal formerly extracted lay in pools or broken musses. 

V 
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which in traversing from the south side of the hill to the coal, cuts through a great thickness of 
the underlying grits and congloincratcH. From this work and several natural eections on the slopes 
of the hills between the Cornbrook coal-field, and the carboniferous limestone, there can be little 
doubt that this member of the series has a thickness of several hundred feet. The millstone grit is 
inclined at high angles near its exterior margin, the inclination decrcaaing as it pusses beneath the 
coal seams. The grits, which are coarse pebbly conglomerates in the ridges above the limeetone 
at Knowl, tliin out in their prolongation to the Knowlbury field and pass into sandstone. 


Mountain or Carboniferous Limestone of the I'ittcrstone Clee Hills, 

This limestone could never have been deposited in a continuous zone, since it appears 
only in two small masses near the northern and southern extremities of the tract, where 
it is separated from the ])roductive coal-field by the millstone grit, and thins out between 
that formation and the Old Ked Sandstone. (Sec Map and Section, PL 30. fig. 6.) Let 
us first consider the southern mass which lies betw^ceri Cornbrook and Knowl. 

This limestone extends in a broken and tortuousb and from the gorge below the Cornbrook level 
to Bennett’s End near Knowlbury, forming a natural escarpment, which rises to some height above 
the adjacent country of Old Red Sandstone. It terminates at the eastern end in a mural mass 
nearly vertical, from 15 to IH paces in width; and at the western extremity near Bennett’s End 
tapers away to a few feet in thickness, dipping beneath the millstone grit and cf)a] measures b(r 
north-easth In the central part of this /one, the strata are much thicker and less inclined, dipping 
to the north or to points (‘ast and west of that direction, according to the flexures or breaks of the 
promontories. (See Map, also Section PI. .10. fig. i\.) 

At the Stable and Navers (piarric's the limestone is ex post’d in fine precipitous escarpments and 
is largely worked. The following may be taken as a section of the whole of the calcareous strata, 
although there is no one natural section, in which all these beds can be seen in the same quarry. 


I’ctH. 

Uppur limestone in thin coiiiaes with shale ‘10 

(Topstone .5 

(ircat limestone or W'hite stone 51 

Limestone shale, iVc — ,‘10 

I'urnaee stone, i\ strong hard stratum of impure limestone, whieli from tlie sand 

and clay it contains is apt to vitrify in the kiln G 

Lower limestone shale with thin bunds of impure limestone GO 

Maximum thickness in all about 200 feet. 


Although this may be taken as a sample of the whole of the limestone when fully developed, the 
appearances in different parts of the escarpment are exceedingly variable. The west end of the 
quarries at Gorstley Rough, presents merely a thin course of limestone and shale, w^hich expands 
rapidly to a thick bed of fine-grained oolite resting vq>on cHuirser shelly oolite, passing down into a 

‘ An adit of Mr. Lewis driven into his coal works from the low country to the west of Bennett’s End has 
proved that there was only a band of conglomerate rock of the thickness of forty-eight feet between the lowest 
coal mcjifturcR of Knowlbury and the Old Red Sandstone, the strata being nearly vertical; thus proving that the 
limestone had completely thinned out. 
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grey and blue hard encriaital limestone. In the central quarries (Heath's, Navers, &c.) the calca- 
reous shales overlying the cropstone^ are of red, green, and purple colours, with some calcareous 
nodules and subordinate bands of limestone, called Tilestonesy Rornho^ &c. The Ronibo^ about 
three feet thick at the Navers quarry, lies about fourteen feet above the Cro])sto)ie^ the inter- 
mediate beds consisting of yellow argillaceous marl, and black shivery shale, inclosing thin courses 
of impure limestone. The great limestone is called the Whitestone from its colour, and also the 
Bottom. Rock from its usual position. The aggregate thickness of the limestone strata varies 
from fifteen to fifty-four feet. In some parts the beds are of fine oolitic structure, similar to the rock 
at Oreton described in the following page (Clee Hill marble). The best beds, whether in a highly 
crystalline state and chiefly made up of cncrinital stems and shells, or having the oolitic structure, 
are so free* from earthy matter, that tliey arc very superior in quality to the argillaceous limestones of 
the underlying and adjoining Old Red and Silurian Systems. The variegated red, green, yellow, 
and blue colours of some of tlie overlying shales, and the pure oolitic structure of some of the beds 
are the most marked mineral distinctions of this limestone. 

The organic remains found here arc common to the carboniferous limestone of other 
districts, and among tliem may be enumerated — 

Productus Martini. M. C. t. 318. figi*. 2, 3 and 4. Spirifer distans, M. C. t. 494. fig. 3. 

Spirifer bisulcatus. M. C. t. 494. figs. 1 and 2. ocloplicatus. M. C. t. 562. figs. 2, 3 and 4. 

cuspidatus, M. C. t. 120. 

with several other species of Spirifer and Crinoidea in abundance. A remarkable Ichthyodorulite, or fin-bone 
of a fish, was also found in this limestone at Gorstley Rough, by the Rev. T. T. Lewis, which Mr. Agassiz has 
called Ctcnacanlhus tenulsfriatusK 

The escarpment of this limestone affords an instructive example of the manner in 
which the strata supporting the overlying coal-field, have been fashioned into the margin 
of a basin, and made to assume their present tortuous outline. The zigzag form, as 
expressed iipon the map, is the result of a number of dislocations, by which the lime- 
stone has been thrown at one point into a vertical position, and .at others into angles of 
various inclination accompanied with frequent divergences in the strike of the beds. For 
example, each gulley between the mouth of the Cornbrook level, and the promontory of 
Knowl hill, marks the line of a separate transverse fault, and at every one of these breaks 
the limestone is moved out “ en echellon,” so as to occupy a succession of steps at 
various distances from the coal-field; the strike or direction of each mass being different. 
Thus at the eastern end of the zone, the strike is east and west, then follow sundry de- 
viations from that direction in the intermediate ledges ; and when we reach what may 
be termed the great mass of limestone, extending from the “ Grove ” to the “ Ashes,” 
the beds are thrown round at right angles to their former direction. Again they are 
twisted back to an east and west strike, and by a number of faults and snaps, are sub- 
sequently carried into the recesses of Gorstley Rough, beyond which place the cal- 
careous system, as has been shown, thins out and disappears. Besides these disloca- 
tions there are numberless minor faults. At the “Ashes” there is one which proves 


' This specimen is in the Musuem of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society. 

p 2 
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a triple complication, consisting of a central conical mass between two other fractured 
strata, the angle of dip being different in each. (See diagram, PI. 30. fig. 5.) This 
face of rock, which has been recently laid bare, shows powerful and forcible disloca- 
tion, the edges of the beds on the sides of the central wedge-shaped mass being much 
shattered. The strike is here south-south-west, north -north -east, and the dip 25° west- 
north-west. Other dislocations at the Stable and Navers quarries, are accompanied by 
many contortions. At the point of flexure between the Navers and Gorstley Rough, the 
fallen mas.ses frequently overspread the limestone with heaps of j)arty-coloured shale, the 
subsidences of the upper cliff in a single night, interrupting the labour of months'. 

Carboniferous Limestone of Oreton. — The limestone of Orcton situated at the northern 
extremity of the Clec Hills, has the same relations to the overlying and underlying 
strata as the limestone at the southern end of the carboniferous tract, and constitutes 
a similar, narrow, broken zone, thinning out at each end. In the central portion the 
strata repose upon the Old Red Sandstone at an angle of about 30°, dipping to the south 
or to a few points east and west of south. This limestone, however, rises into a low 
ridge by itself, and is not overlaid by a caj) of millstone grit like that above described. 
(See PI. 30. fig. 1 .) Owing to this favourable position and its superior quality, parti- 
cularly in the central parts of the tittle ridge, this stone is very advantageously worked. 
The beds extracted vary in united thickness from forty to fifty feet, and present the 
following details in descending order. 

Impure slielly liniostono and nhalo. 

Top white rock 

Jumbles (a grcy-coloured rock) 

Bottom whites 

Blue slielly limestone.'^ 

At the western termination the limestone is associated with much yhale in the following manner : 

Broken limestone 

Thinly laminated dark shale.... 

Blue limestone ... . 

. . , 1 . I Hilerior in (piahty. 

Shale with irregular courses ot sandy limestone 

Brownish yellow shelly limestone of compact structure. J 

Solid white limestone slightly oolitic. 

Dij> 1 .0*’ to the south-east. 

The above sectional lists prove that the quality of the limestone, as before stated, de- 
teriorates rapidly toward the western extremity of the zone, and the same may be said of 
its eastern termination; for near Farlow I'actory and on the left bank of the Rea Brook, 
a hard and impure variety associated with shale, passes down into a conglomerate, forming 

’ In the Map of the Ordnance Survey which I coloured in the field, and a cojiy of which is deposited in the 
Geological Society of London, all these dislocations can be clearly seen. 

These quarries have afforded all the finest specimens of the grey oohtic limestone known a.s the “ C’lee Hill 
marble." Columns of great length and breadth have been occasionally extracted. Beautiful exan)i>les of these 
may be seen in the mansions of Oakley Park, Downton Hall, and Hoptoun House. 


* These beds of limestone are 


. .*.J th<‘.so beds of limestone are of good quality, 
j the “bottom whites” the best. 
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the top of the Old Red Sandstone. The Oreton limestone, like that described p. 119, 
is cut through by many transverse faults, on the side of which the strata are thrown 
up at different angles of inclination and in devious directions, giving to the zone that 
distorted outline seen upon the map. The Farlow Brook runs through the fissure pro- 
duced by one of these faults, the limestone on its left bank being broken into separate 
masses, one dipping west-south-west, another south, and at angles varying from 20° to 
60°. However discordant these masses may be in regard to each other, they all repose 
upon and dip away from the Old Red Sandstone, and pass beneath the unproductive coal 
measures or millstone grit. In one of the quarries south of Oreton, the strata are sud- 
denly snapped off, and a large mass of the rock being pitched at an angle of 70" to the 
south-south-east, lies unconformably against the millstone grit of Oreton Common. 
(PI. 30. fig. 1 .) In the quarries east of the principal road, the beds arc thrown round 
and dip south-south-west at an angle of 4.')". They are traversed by large fissures per- 
pendicular to the planes of stratification, and the beds on each side of them are shifted 
twelve to fifteen feet. 

Few organic remains can be detected in the fine oolitic beds, but those in the shale 
and impure limestone arc similar to the fossils of the Knowl or Clce Hill limestone. 
Although the oolitic structure occasionally appears in the carboniferous limestone of 
other parts of England, particularly near Bristol, I am not aware of any district which 
offers such large and massive strata of this variety of rock. 

Such are the relations and structure of the carboniferous strata of the Titterstone 
Clce Hills. These fields are of great economical value, sup})lying with coal a large sur- 
rounding country, including the South of Shropshire, the North of Herefordshire, the 
whole of Radnorshire, and other large portions of Wales. It is therefore of high import 
to consider the probable quantity of unwrought coal remaining in them, particularly 
when, as will be shown in the sequel, the geologist knows, that however extensively 
the mineral may be discovered in other tracts upon the east, no bed of coal can ever be 
found in any portion of that large adjacent territory of England and Wales which now 
procures its fuel from these hills. (Sec Map and general section.) It has been already 
stated that the Knowlbury and other works situated without the range of the basaltic- 
rock will very soon be exhausted, and that the chief mass of coal lies evidently beneath 
the great sheet of basalt, extending from the Hoar Edge on the west to the eastern limits 
of the Cornbrook works. In this large space there yet remains much untried ground, 
and there is reason for inferring, that not only a sufficient supply for many ages yet 
remains within the limits of Mr. Botfield’s ground (that which lies to the east of the 
great basaltic dyke), but that a very large mass of coal may exist under the Hoar Edge 
to the west of that dyke, — points to which we shall specially advert in describing the 
nature and position of the associated basalt. (Sec the next chapter.) 

The iron ores and the limestone with which they are associated, in these hills, are 
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very superior in quality to those of the great Staffordshire field', and at first sight it 
appears surprising, that these valuable products should not be turned to better account. 
They are, however, excluded from fair competition, by the want of means of transport ; 
and it is painful to record, that with all the spirit and enterprise which can be be- 
stowed on such works, the inanufacture of iron in the Clee Hills is attended with little 
profit. Vast heaps of the finest ore have lain unheeded for many years on the high 
grounds of the Brown Clee, and it is only by the actual juxtaposition of the coal, iron- 
ore and lime at Knowlbury, in a lower and more favourable position, that Mr. Lewis is 
enabled to sell, though at a very small profit, a manufactured article of the very first 
(juality. The construction of canals or rail-roads would soon render the Clee Hills the 
centre of wealth and industry. 


Coal-Jidd of the Broun CIrc Hilh, (PI. 30. fig. 0. north end, and PI. 31. fig. 4. south- 
east end.) 

The Brown Clee Hills consist of two distinct elevations called the Clee Barf’’ and 
the ‘‘Abdon Barf,” The latter is 1 HOG feet above the level of the sea, and is the 
highest land in Sliropshire. The summits are (‘omposed of basalt, beneath, or on the 
slopes of which, are thin carbonac:eous deposits containing seams of bad coal. No 
basalt occurs in situ on the sides ol* these hills, but relied fragments of that rock en- 
cumber the surface in many places. 

These carboniferous tracts, the loftiest in Great Britain, are surrounded on all sides 
and separated from each other by the Old Red Sandstone ; and as it rises to a consi- 
derable height ui)on the flanks of these hills, the thickness of the overlying coal mea- 
sures can at once be read off l)y any geologist. Their dimensions are further proved 
by numerous works which penetrate them, and in consequence of the Old Red Sand- 
stone dipping inward from the sides of each of the hills, the coal is clearly seen to lie 
in two elevated and broken basins of shallow' depth. See Map and Sections above men- 
tioned. 

In HOinc parts of the Clee Barf there are three l)eds of coal, the uppermost being about two feet, 
and the second, called the Butty cnnl, about three feet thick, and the third or single coal about tw^o 
feet Hi.x; inches in thicknes.s. The two upper coals, usually pyritous and of a very inferior quality, 

' I need hardly tell ray readers that the discoveries by which iron ore was found to be convertible into 
wroijght iron, through the application of furnaces fed with cojil, and the admixture of limestone as a flux, 
have (;ompletely driven oat of the pale of commercial .speculations, all those fluids of iron in which the ore is 
not directly associated with the other minerals required in its manufacture. Such for example was the effect 
upon the great forest tract in the wealds of Surrey, Sussex and Kent, which formerly supplied the metropolis 
with iron wrought by charcoal, and which still contains a much greater quantity of iron ore than many of our 
coal-fields, and often (;f purer quidity. In the last centur5% before the manufacture of iron by coal ^Vils com- 
menced, the ores of the Clee Hills were mo.«t largely mid profitably worked, though transported to forests on 
the banks of the Teme, to he smelted with charcoal. 
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are separated from each other by only about nine feet of clod and shale. The Jiatty coal, indeed, 
is frequently near the surface, the uppermost bed being often wanting. The only scam worth ex- 
tracting is the single or bottom coal, which lies in some places twelve feet beneath the Batty coal ; 
but this depth varies in different parts of the hill. 'J'he intervening strata consist of clod and 
shale known by the workmen as petticoat measures, horse-flesh measures, &c., and of one band 
of sandstone, about nine feet thick, called the level rock. Ironstone nodules of the richest 
description occur in the lowest part of the scries. Much of this coal, particularly that of the upper 
beds, is in a half-consolidated state, the vegetable fibres appearing prominently in the mass and 
giving to it the aspect of charcoal. Coals of similar character arc much less freejuent in the Titter- 
stone Cl(;c field, where they are termed mother, but they often occur in the poor and thin coal tracts 
of Sliropshire, and have been noticed in the previous chapter at Tasley near Bridgenorth. The lowest 
coal rests upon a deposit called the Bottom Rock, which is a hard, white, siliceous sandstone, and is 
the equivalent of the Millstone (irit. In the ravines upon the flanks of the hills it reposes on the Old 
Red Sandstone, without any traces of carboniferous limestone. The maximum thickness of this rock 
does not exceed two hundred feet. 

Coal has been wrought on these hills from time immemorial, and numerous old shafts 
attest the extent of these operations, by which indeed nearly all the best coal has been 
extracted. As the ground, however, has never been regularly allotted, each speculator 
having begun his work where be pleased, and abandoned it when be encountered a 
difficulty, it is impossible to say how much of the mineral has been wasted and what 
quantity may remain beneath in unconnected and broken masses. On the sides of the 
Abdon Barf most of the present shafts are shallow, but in former times it appears that 
a pit was sunk to a depth of seventy yards, first, through a considerable thickness of 
disintegrating basalt, and afterwards through the bally coal to the ironstone measures. 

The deepest shafts in the Clec Barf are eighty yards, the shallow^est fourteen to fifteen, 
and between these two extremes, there are pits of intermediate depths. They are all 
w'orked by the common windlass, a single man sometimes rai.sing coal from a sixty yartl 
shaft, aided by the counterpoise of only an oaken block or “ Jack.” Owing to their 
lofty position these coal works are almost entirely free from water, which, except where 
it lodges in the decomposed basalt, termed “gravel,” percolates as rapidly as it falls 
through the numerous cracks by which the hills are fissured. The workmen, however, 
have to contend with rather an unusual natural obstacle to mining, in the winds which 
blow with great force against this lofty and unprotected district, and which not only 
render the labour at the pit’s mouth difficult, but, without certain precautions, would, 
at times, entirely stop the works. The most violent winds are from the west and soutli- 
west, and during their prevalence the galleries are filled with powerful gusts ac;compa- 
nied with much noise. This furious ventilation prevents, of course, the collection of 
any fire-damp, so that the Brown Clee miner is compensated for working in these 
cold and noisy chambers by the absence of all noxious gases'. 

‘ Tlie action of the wind in the galleries is checked by a pipe, one end of which reaches the extremity' of the 
working ground, and the other is fixed in a “ suff” or stone bed to a vertical cylinder which rising to the sur- 
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The coal measures of these liills are intersected by a vast number of small faults, one set of which 
trend from north to south, the other from east to west. In the Abdon Barf there are four principal 
faults (see Map), two of which have the north and south direction, the other two from east to west 
cutting the former at right angles. The north and south faults range along the coal measures on 
the eastern slope of the hills, where no basalt overlies them, one near the junction of the coal with 
the Old Red Sandstone, the other passing within two or three hundred paces of the cap of basalt. 
Tl]e two transverse faults (termed facing faults) are about eleven yards in width, and affect all the 
measures and faults up to the edge of the basalt, and are therefore of the most recent date. The 
north and south faults are upcasts towards the basaltic summit ; the principal or lower south and 
north fault being an upcast of twenty-six yards. The upper north and south fault is only an upcast 
of about six yards, and neither of the east and west faults exceeds that amount of dislocation. Be- 
sides these, there are innumerable minor north and south faults, which are all upcasts reckoning 
from the Old Red Sandstone of the surrounding low country as a base line, (See coloured section, 
PI. 31. fig. 4. south-east end.) 

In the Clec Barf tlic faults are not large, and unlike the Abdon Barf tlie coal has been 
proved, if not worked out, under ev’ery part of it. In this hill most of the faults are 
more or less from east to west, producing small and trifling upcasts to the south. The 
fissures resulting from these dislocations arc filled with an indurated breccia of coal 
measures (clods, shale, sandstone, &c.), the miners persisting that no fragment of Jew- 
stone or basalt was ever found in them. 

Tlie most extensive of the cast and west faults are those by which a large mass of the 
Old Red Sandstone has been heaved up to the same level as a portion of the coal, so as 
to occupy the depression between the two basaltic summits, and thus to separate the coal 
measures into the two small tracts described. (Sec Map and section, PI. 30. fig. 6.) 

The bare recital of these various dislocations may have caused my readers to infer, 
that the same beds of coal must be found at many diflerent levels, and they will doubt- 
less also perceive that such disturbancres, added to the ascertained fact of the thinness of 
the coal seams, must ever render the Brown Clee coal-field of slight economical value. 


face terminates at the pit mouth in a wooden, trough-shaped funnel. Tlic result of this simple machinery is, 
that a strong column of air being forced down this cylinder, the wnnd collected in the chambers is expelled by 
the. shaft mouth, on in other words an equilibrium is established. It is believed by the workmen that the wind 
enters the galleries through the cracks on the sides of the hills. The men at work at the pit’s mouth shelter 
themselves from the tempest by hurdles secured to large blocks of basalt. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

CARBONIFEROUS SYSTEM {continued). 


Trap Rocks of the Clee Hills ; their composition and relations ; effects of their 

eruption. (PI. 30. figs. 6 and 8.) 

The rock which occupies the summits of these hills is, as already stated, a pure 
basalt. It is indeed of so uniform a structure, that a specimen detached from the 
Abdon Barl‘ of the Brown Clee Hills, can scarcely be distinguished from one obtained 
in the Cornbrook or south-eastern extremity of the Titterstone Clee, although these 
places are about seven miles distant from each other. There are few good natural 
sections or vertical faces of the basalt, the sides of the hills being encumbered with 
many large fragments which have fallen from the summits, producing rugged inclined 
planes. The rock is, perhaps, best exhibited at the culminating point of the Titterstone 
Clee, called the Giant’s Chair,” where it stands out in rude, irregularly-shaped columns 
(chiefly quadrangular) of four and five feet in diameter and ten to fifteen feet in height, 
which are crowded together in a confused Cyclopaean pile, as represented in the above 
wood-cut. Here the columnar shape is the result of joints more or less vertical ; but 
besides these, there are horizontal laminar divisional planes at right angles to the former, 
which, when the rock occurs in solid continuous sheets as in Hoar Edge^and Cornbrook, 

Q 
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give to the mass an appearance of being stratified. These latter divisions may indeed 
have primarily owed their existence to the form of the stratified deposits over which 
the basalt or lava flowed, when first emitted from its vent ; whilst the vertical or 
columnar joints, being at riglit angles to the surface of the underlying deposits, must 
have doubtless resulted from the subsequent shrinking of the molten matter, as it 
cooled down and passed from a soft into a solid state. 

It had long been known that the basalt overlies the coal-field in thick sheets, for 
these arc penetrated by shafts, to the depth in some places of sixty-four yards ; but it 
was not ascertained till lately that this basaltic matter had been erupted through the 
strata of the coal measures before it overflowed them. This idea, as applied to the Clee 
Hills, was first broached by Mr. Bakewell, who appears to have framed his hypothesis 
upon evidence collected in a passing visit from some of the miners, respecting what 
they termed the great “Jewstone” fault; the basalt being known in this country under 
the name of “ .Jewstone.” I have, therefore, great pleasure in being able to announce 
that his conjectures were correct, and that recent workings have completely established 
the fact, that there does exist a subterranean conduit or eruptive channel by which the 
volcanic matter was protruded to the surface. This jflienomenon has recently been brought 
into a clear light by the spirited exertions of Mr. Lewis of Knowlbury. To comprehend 
the nature of this discovery it is necessary to refer to the map, in which is marked a 
somewhat devious line proceeding from south-we.st to north-east, across the great tabular 
mass of basalt which covers the greater part of the productive coal-field of Cornbrook. 
This line indicates a great fault which cuts off the coal-field of Cornbrook on the south- 
east, from that of the Hoar Edge and Horse Ditch pits on the north-west. This inter- 
position of a wall of basalt was proved by the former workings of Mr. Botfield along 
the north-western edge of the Cornbrook field. Another proof of basalt having been 
erupted upon this line of fissure, was detected at a little mine of Mr. Botfield’s called the 
Hill work, where a patch of coal, situated upon and near the south-western termination 
of this fault (containing the three principal seams,) was fairly worked out and found to 
be based upon as well as flanked by basalt. (Sec PI. 30. fig. 8.) The greatest breadth 
of this little work, viz., one hundred and fifty yards, seemed to indicate the width of a 
subterranean channel or tube of eruption. A portion of “ the Hill work ” within the 
Treen Pits liberty was also carried down to the basalt, and the beds of coal and iron- 
stone were found to be the same as at the Treen Pits and Cornbrook, with this excep- 
tion, that the great or upper coal was wanting. 

In this state of our knowledge respecting the probable source of the basaltic matter, 
Mr. Lewis commenced two operations ; one to prove the width of the basaltic dyke or 
channel of eruption ; the other to ascertain whether productive coal measures existed 
under the portion of the basaltic sheet called the Hoar Edge. To prove the width and 
nature of the basaltic dyke, or “ Jewstone fault,” between the hill work and the Treen 
Pits, a shaft was sunk close to the side of the wall of basalt, which there rises to the 
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height of fifty to sixty feet above the lower ground where the mouth of the shaft was 
placed. 



Various old pits had been sunk at short distances from the wall of basalt, but the 
speculators had always avoided trials at this very spot, for it was supposed to be jjre- 
cisely upon the continuation of the “ Jewstone fault.” After penetrating about twenty 
feet of rotten Jewstones, various measures were passed through, and three of the four 
beds of coal so well known in these hills were proved. On following the coals (a, a, a,) 
to the north-east or towards 'the edge of the plateau of basalt, the three-quarter and the 
great coal were both found to change their characters, and to become lighter and of 
little value, and still nearer the basalt they were completely changed into a sort of dull 
sooty substance, in which all the structure of coal was lost, but in which were dissemi- 
nated many small flakes of anthracite. This altered mass (6, h,) was further disco- 
vered to be in contact with a wall of basalt (c, r,) which, flanking the charred accumu- 
lations, bulged over it irregularly as represented in the wood-cut. The ends of the coal 
seams in contact with the basalt were slightly turned up, and the junction stuff was 
coloured red, most probably by the decomposition of the adjoining basalt which was 
in the state of ” rotten Jewstone'” for a width of four or five feet. The three upper 
coals and ironstone measures were all in their regular places. The lower coal was not 
proved, owing to the inferior condition of the overlying seams. The following remark- 
able circumstances attend this junction of coal and basalt. 

1st. The altered condition of the great coal ; the light black matter proving on 
examination to be still bituminous and to give off flame under the blowpipe, so that 
however the change in its composition may have been effected it is still capable of 
yielding carburetted hydrogen gas. The separation from this sooty mass of the small 
crystalline flakes of anthracite is also a curious fact and worthy of attention. 

2ndly. The Smith coal was unaltered notwithstanding the marked changes observed in 
the overlying coals, an anomaly which is left for the chemist to explain. 

The width of the basaltic dyke being ascertained to be about one hundred and fifty 


The miner's term for decomposing basalt. 
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yards, trials were commenced to determine the second object, viz., the existence of coal 
measures under the basalt of the Hoar Edge, or in other words whether the basalt on 
the north-western side of the dyke had there flowed over the coal as in Cornbrook. 
A first shaft was sunk close to the north-western flank of the Hoar Edge, and after 
passing through a few feet of fallen Jewstone, it traversed a suite of promising coal 
measures, consisting of shaly sandstone, clunch, bind, clod, ironstone, and grits both 
coarse and fine, with many impressions of plants and a small seam of impure coal or 
“ flam,” all of which, though so near to the basaltic edge, were little disturbed. It was, 
therefore, probable that the contiguous sheet of basalt had not been erupted very near 
to this escarpment of the Hoar Edge, which agreeing with the phenomena observed 
along the Jeivstone dyke, still more confirmed the hypothesis, that the dyke alone had 
been the chief channel of eruption, and if so that the space of nearly half a mile which 
is interposed between the north-western side of the dyke, and the Hoar Edge (see Map 
and Pi. 30. fig. 8.), might be a productive coal-field, like that of Cornbrook, simply co- 
vered by a sheet of basalt. This first trial, though thus promising, was abandoned' on 
account of a great influx of water, and a second w'as commenced with an adequate en- 
gine a little further removed from the basalt. The shaft, after passing through ninety- 
one yards of ov'erlying measures, including a sandstone rock twenty-one yards thick, 
with the other strata, consisting of “ horse-fle.sh ” measures, bind, balls of ironstone, 
coal smut, &c., reached a four-foot coal of good quality. As the object of Mr. Lewis 
was to prove the full extent and value of his mining ground, he continued to sink 
beneath this bed of coal in hopes of finding other seams. After penetrating, however, 
to the depth of thirty-four yards below the coal, through rocky and grey-coloured clunch 
with coal plants, and after passing the bottom sandstone rock, instead of discovering 
another coal scam, he unexpectedly met with a singular mass of a dingy red colour and 
without appearance of bedding. Having driven downwards in this mass to the further 
depth of twenty -two yards, without being able to discover the least change in its mineral 
character, he made a horizontal drift aross it to the west, not far beneath its summit. 
In a few yards the work passed from the red rock into the coarse grit and con- 
glomerate of the millstone grit, the edges of the beds of which were turned up at the 
point of contact with the red mass. (See PI. 30. fig. 8.) Mr. Lewis thus saw that he 
had reached the very bottom of the coal-field, but the nature of the red rock was still 
a matter of surprise to him. He next drove a gallery towards the opposite side, and 
rather in an ascending direction, i. e. , towards the productive coal-field ; and in an equally 
short distance the opposite extremity of the red substance was reached and the work- 
men were again in coal measures. At this period 1 happened to visit the works, and 
the following data appeared to me to be well established. 1st. As this red rock when 
first exposed was but little broader than the mouth of the shaft, and at the depth of 

‘ It was the intention of Mr. Lewis, when I last visited this county, to proceed apjain with this shaft, and to 
connect it with his work, when by his new operation at a lower level he shall have drained the ground. 
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twenty-two yards had widened considerably, it was proved to be a mass of conical shape 
rising up through the strata of the coal-field. 2ndly. When quarried underground this 
singular mass was tolerably hard, but on exposure it became quite soft, crumbling into 
a number of small round sub-conchoidal lumps. 3rdly. The composition of this rock 
as well as its intrusive characters proved it to be of igneous origin. The base contains 
much silex and some peroxide of iron, with disseminated crystals of felspar, and it acts 
slightly on the needle. It must be considered as belonging to what has been called 
“ trap wacke ” by mineralogists. The strata on the eastern or coal-field side of this in- 
truder consisted of broken clunch, and also of a detached and highly dislocated band of 
grit thrown quite across the other beds described. (PI. 30. fig. 8. a *.) 

Further to ascertain the condition of the ground, Mr. Lewis continued his lower drift horizontally 
towards the basaltic cap of the Hoar Edge for the length of fifty-two yards from the vertical shaft, 
carrying it along under the bottom coal rock ; and throughout this trial the measures proved to be 
very regular, little faulted, and dipped at slight angles to the south-east or towards the centre of 
the basin. This examination, therefore, leads very naturally to the inference, that as the measures 
approach the centre of the coal-field, the coal may expand, and tliat Mr. Lewis may one day be 
rewarded by finding all the other coal seams as regularly in their places beneath the sheet of basalt 
at the Hoar Edge, viz., cm the western side of the Jewstone dyke, as in the great works of Corn- 
brook before described. (See Map and diagrams, PI. 30.) There can, indeed, exist no good reason 
why the coal should not be as largely developed on the one side of the great Jewstone dyke as on 
the other. 

Theoretically, the discovery of the conical mass of trap is of deep interest in explaining 
the method by which the sedimentary deposits of these hills have been so powerfully 
disturbed. It was certainly a most happy accident for the geologist, that this coal shaft 
should have been sunk precisely above the narrow apex of a cone of this rock, and we 
are greatly indebted to Mr. Lewis, both for continuing his sinking to a depth of nearly 
seventy feet in this mass, and for his successful endeavours to regain the coal seams, in 
doing which he determined the form of the intruder. This cone of trap may be sup- 
posed to have been the result of an eflTort towards eruption, which though not reaching 
to the surface, has produced many of the effects common to such intrusions, wlfilst the 
chief source of eruption has been the great jewstone fault, through which all the pure 
basaltic matter has been ejected, and which reaching the surface has overflowed the 
principal coal-field in the manner before explained. 

Basalt of the Brown Clee Hill . — The lithological structure of the basalt of the Brown 
Glee is, as already stated, in every respect identical with that of the Titterstone Clee, and 
crowning the summits of the Abdon and Clee Hill Barfs, it also overlies the carboniferous 
strata in the latter hill. We have not here the same clear proofs of a channel of eruption 
as in the Titterstone Clee, but from the evidence of some of the oldest workmen, there 
is every reason to think that the basalt of the Abdon Barf, or the highest point, forms 
a solid and unfathomable mass, particularly at the northern end. In all other parts of 
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these hills the basalt is either in a broken state, or has been penetrated in search of 
coal ; but at the northern part of this Barf, trials made eighty or ninety years ago to a 
veiy' considerable depth, still left off in a mass of solid basalt. We may therefore pre- 
sume that tliis was a funnel of eruption, and that from this point the igneous matter 
flowed over, and covered the coal measures of the adjacent Clee Barf; for there, as be- 
fore stated, the basalt is a mere sheet which has repeatedly been penetrated in search 
of coal. If such were the case, vast changes, however, must have taken place since the 
emission of the basalt ; for there is no longer any continuity between the mass on the 
summit of the Clee Barf, and the point of eruption at Abdon Barf, the higher and the 
low'er summit being separated by a depression occupied by the Old Red Sandstone. 
The relative altitude, however, of the two hills tends to favour the belief, that the 
basalt capping the lower hill, originally descended from the higher point of eruption, 
the intervening or connecting mass having been since denuded. 

It has already been shown, that the Brown Clee Hills have been affected by two sets 
of faults, the one from north to south, coincident with the main direction of the ele- 
vated mass or major ellipse of the coal tract, the other from east to west, or transverse 
to the chief direction of the ridge. 

Some of these fractures were doubtless produced after the period of great volcanic 
activity, though it has been clearly proved, pp. 127, 128, that the rao.st powerful dis- 
locations were directly the result of basaltic eruption. Again, the discovery of the sub- 
terranean cone of trap rock described, p. 129, leads us naturally to suppose, that such 
agents may have caused some of the contiguous faults ; for similar hidden and conical 
masses of igneous rock may exist at other points. 

There is, indeed, no difiiculty in reading off the method by which this tract has at- 
tained its present relations ; for here we see a coal-field placed at a higher level above 
the sea than any other in Great Britain, affording on its sides and in its centre the 
clearest proofs of having been heaved up into its present position by powerful forces 
acting from beneath, which have thrown the carbonaceous masses into separate troughs 
or basins ; whilst the ground is rife with volcanic rocks to testify, that the heat which 
evolved them, and the earthquakes which accompanied them, must have been the agents 
in dismembering those carbonaceous strata which were once spread out continuously 
beneath the sea. 

Without anticipating subsequent observations I would remark, in passing, that here 
as at Coal Brook Dale, the best-defined line of outburst, or that of the Hoar Edge and 
Cornbrook fields, is parallel to other and more ancient lines of eruption in the Caradoc 
Hills, of which we shall treat in the sequel, as having elevated the Silurian rocks. 
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Coal-field and Trap Rocks of the Forest of Wyre. 

Coal-field of Wyre or Bewdley Forest . — A LARGE tract of country occupied by car- 
boniferous strata, extends from a narrow zone south-west of Bridgenorth to the western 
flanks of the Abberley Hills in Worcestershire, a distance from north to south of about 
twenty miles. The greatest width of this tract is in the Forest of Wyre or Bewdley, 
where it is expanded to five or six miles ; but its outline is more irregular than that of 
any field hitherto described, for in many points it runs out in promontories almost en- 
tirely cut off from the chief mass. The tract is bounded on the west by the Old Red 
Sandstone on which the measures repose, without the intervention of any portion of 
carboniferous limestone ; and to the cast, or along the banks of the Severn, by the 
lower members of the New Red Sandstone, which overlie the coal strata. Some 
of the detached patches south of Abberley rest upon Silurian rocks. A reference to 
the map and the general section PI. 30. fig. 1. which traverses this tract will enable the 
reader to understand these general relations. 

Notwithstanding the large surface which it occupies, this coal tract is of very slight 
value, owing to the thinness of the beds, and the inferior quality of the coal. Let us 
now examine the district from north to south. The most northern portion is not more 
than two and a half miles distant from the little stripe of coal at Tasley, near Bridg- 
north, described in the seventh chapter, the intervening space being occupied by both 
the Old Red and Lower New Red Sandstone. 

Poor and p}Titous coal occurs occasionally in sandstone and shale from Lower Holycott to near 
Deuxhill ; and coal was also formerly worked at Little Scotland, Ewdon George, and Tedstilh 
The deposit is thin, the shafts not exceeding thirty yards in depth, and only one bed of poor sul- 
phureous coal was extracted ; nor is it possible that more profitable works may be conducted, as 
the Old Red Sandstone underlies and fianks the coal on all sides. (See Map.) From Glazely to the 
east of Billingsley, a narrow zone of coal measmes occupies both banks of the Boric Brook, on the 
eastern side of which they are worked in one or two spots, (Chelmarsh Common, 8cc.). This band 
contains at least three seams of sulphurous coal, but only one is now extracted. Tihe measures dip 
slightly to the south-east, passing like those of Tasley, conformably beneath the Lower New Red Sand- 
stone. Here indeed there can be no ambiguity, for the red sandstone with calcareous conglomerate or 
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cornstone actually occupies the top of Chelmarsh ridge, at the western sides and at the bottom of 
which these coal seams and associated strata are exposed beneath an actual cover of red rock. As 
there is a perfectly cwi/orwia/^/e passage, in descending order, from the lower beds of the red sandstone 
through stiff argillaceous shale, greyish white sandstone &c., into the coalbearing strata, we have 
here an additional example to the many cases of similar passage observed in Salop and in Stafford - 
shire. The uppermost coal, called the little coal, is worthless, — the second, or the top coal, is 
occasionally worked, and is here twenty-two inches to two feet thick. In the bed of the brook and 
dipping beneath this coal is a band about a foot and a half thick, made up concretions of impure 
limestone, a complete coal measure cornstone. It is of a mottled grey colour and much resembles 
the calcareous zones, in similar geological positions, between Hales Owen and Hagley in Worces- 
tershire. (See pp. 56. et seq,y The lowest coal has been worked at a depth of about forty yards 
beneath the limestone, and is two feet six inches thick. 

At Billingsley there were formerly extensive speculations, and shafts were sunk to considerable 
depths, through three beds of coal, the lowest of which w^as said to be a sweet coal. The most va- 
luable mineral, however, of these works was the ironstone. The operations, how^ever, terminated 
in the ruin of all concerned, owing to the impure nature of the coal, and the very dislocated condi- 
tion of the strata. The carboniferous strata of Billingsley extending to the south, surround the hills 
of trap rock in which the park and house of Kinlet are situated. There are some fine escarpments 
of sandstone exposed on the sides of the small brook near the New Buildings. Lower Harcott, 
however, is the only locality with w^hich I am acquainted wdiere the coal is free froni pyritous admix- 
ture. It is there extracted in shallow^ pits on both banks of the rivulet which flows between Kinlet 
Park and High Green, and from four different seams, which occur in the following descending order : 


ft. in. 

Sandstone and shale, thickness variable. 

1st Coal .3 0 

Clods and ironstone 3 0 

2nd Coal, sometimes sulphureous 1 6 

Clods and ironstone 3 G 

.3rd Coal thins out in some places to 1 foot G inches 4 0 

Shale and measure 2 0 

4 th Coal 2 0 


These little seams of coal lying so near each other, may almost be considered as one stratum, and 
ironstone, said to be of good quality, underlies this coal, as at Billingsley. The highly dislocated 
state of these strata is adverse to profitable enterprize ; and the juxtaposition of the trap rocks on 
one side, and of the Old Red Sandstone upon the other, forbids our speculating upon any con- 
siderable extension of the mineral. Indeed the coal crops out in patches on the sloping side of the 
hills of trap, west of Kinlet Park. 


‘ The calcareous concretions in the carboniferous strata of this tract were, as previously stated, first noticed 
by the Rev. T. England, p. GO. I have great jdeasure in thu.s recording my sense of the accuracy of this portion 
of that gentleman’s observations, though 1 differ from some of his opinions : in the sequel, however, it will be 
showm, that the local anomalies are such, that by the study of this tract alone, it was not casdy practicable to 
separate the concretions of the Coal Measures and IjO'Wct New Red from those of the Old Red Sandstone. 

Tlierc is no e<act record of these workings. The only cool now extracted is highly pyritous, and lies at 
about thirty yards beneath the surface. An old workman informed me that there was great confusion and dis- 
location of the strata, and that in one shaft all the three coals were squeezed together. 
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Though the coal seams are of slight value, quarries of fine building-stone might be 
wrought in the sandstones which extend over the Forest of Wyre, and are prolonged 
to the north-east of Stanley-upon-Severn. A beautiful variety of this rock has recently 
been exposed by Mr, Child on the south-eastern face of Kinlet Park, where blocks of 
any dimensions could be raised, rivalling in quality the best building-stone of the coal 
measures of other parts of the kingdom'. It wquld be tedious if not useless to empty 
memorandum books, in which are noted details of these coal measures, consisting of 
alternations of thick-bedded sandstone and shale. The banks of the Severn from Upper 
Arley to Bewdley afford excellent sections of such beds, particularly upon the right 
bank of that river under Cliff Wood, where grits and sandstones both thickly and thinly 
bedded, are interlaced with shales of various colours. 

At Stanley near lligley, the carboniferous strata wedging out into a narrow zone, 
flanked on tlic west by the Old, and on the east by the New Red Sandstone, arc 
thrown unconformably against the latter. (See PI. 30. fig. 9.) This fault is therefore not 
analogous to that of Lydney, on the eastern flank of the Forest of Dean in Gloucester- 
shire, with which it has been compared". In the latter case the carboniferous limestone 
forming a girdle round a very regular coal basin, is suddenly lost, owing to a fault, 
which brings up the Old Red Sandstone into contact with the coal measures ; but 
throughout the Stanley tract, the coal measures uniformly repose, at once, upon the 
Old Red Sandstone, the carboniferous limestone not being in existence ; whilst the rock 
at this point, wdiich from its mineral as])cct was supposed to be Old Red Sandstone, 
is nothing more than the lower portion of the Neiv Red System, which can be followed 
to Chelrnarsh ridge, and is there seen to overlie these coal measures. This rock is here 
brought abruptly against the coal by an upcast of the latter, as in many parts around 
the Coal Brook Dale and Dudley fields". (See chapter 4. pp. 57, GO.) 

At Sliinlcy there were formerly extensive coal work.s, which penetrated the overlying coal sand- 
stone to a depth of thirty-three yards, w'hen two seams of poor and pyidtous coal were reached at a 
further depth of eighty-four yards ; and beneath other beds of sandstone and white rock was a lower 
coal, consi.sting of four small seams, which though in part.s slightly sulphureous, was said on the 
whole to he equid in quality to that of Lower Harcott. These works have long been abandoned, 
owdng chiefly to the bad quality of the coal, and to the strata being dislocated as well as cut off on 
their western and eastern flanks by the great fault of Higlcy and Alvcly. (PI. 30. fig. 9.) Hori- 
zontal galleries were formerly driven on to the east from these coal works, until the Lower New 
Red Sandstone was reached, and the fault was completely stripped. (See PI. 30. fig. 9.) 

A mass of these coal measures extends on the left bank of the Severn, about four miles to the 
High Grounds above Arley Wood. In some parts it is only a few hundred paces in n idth, as at 

’ The proximity of fine maBses of sandstone to the navigable river Severn may, at some future day, excite 
speculation in these quarries. 

* Messrs. Buckland and Conybearc, South-west of England, Geological IVansactions, vol. ii. p. 285. 

* In all the portion of the Map relating to tliis district, the geologist will perceive great changes in the 
boundary lines of previous geological Maps. 

R 
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Shattcrfonl Turnpike-gate, in others it expands to a mile and even more. It is flanked, like the 
narrow zones of coal at the Boric Brook and Stanley, by Old and New Red Sandstone, and the de- 
posit is thin and of little value ; it is also divided through a considerable portion of its course, by 
a basaltic dyke, on the sides of which the strata are exceedingly disturbed and broken (PL 30. fig.3.). 
Some money has been expended in this neighbourhood, but all the works are now abandoned, with 
the exception of those near the trap dyke, where the coal is actually thrown up today,"' and from 
which the poorer people extract a scanty supply of fuel. 

An equally profitless and still smaller tongue of the coal measures, passes from the Forest of Wyre 
to the left bank of the Severn, opposite Dowics, near Bewdley. It is bounded on the north by the 
Old Red, on the south by the New Red Sandstone, and has been partially worked, but the pits 
were abandoned almost as soon as commenced. 

The coal measures near Bewdley, and extending thence by Ribbesford Upper Woods to Stagbury 
Hill, are still less productive, for they merely consist of the lower grits and conglomerates of the 
series. The strata are often exposed in higidy inclined positions. Thus at Bark Hill near Bewdley, 
the grits dip south-east do"", abutting unconformably against the New Red Sandstone, on which 
the town is built (PI. 30. fig. 2.) Most of the strata are undistinguishahle from the ordinary 
millstone grit, but in the liills west of Ribbesford, the grains and pebbles of (juartz, more or less 
rounded, are inclosed in a greenish argillaceous paste, which has the appearance of decomposed trap, 
similar to the tufaceous conglomerate of Hales Owen, in the southern extremity of the coal-field of 
Dudley. At the eastern edge of Ribbesford vvoods and close to the banks of the Severn, one of these 
coal measure conglomerates dips at a high angle to the north-east, and consists of a coarse admixture 
of rounded pebbles of quartz rock, some as large as a child’s head, smaller pieces and fragments of 
trap rock, porphyry, and much green earth, perhaps derived from decomposed amygdaloids, the 
cement being slightly calcareous. It is associated with red shale, whitish sandstone, &c. Another 
variety of these conglomerates occurs at Uumbleton, where it has been quarried to a deptli of fifty 
feet in the following descending order; — 

Yellowish clay; yellowish flag-like sandstone; yellow and purple shale; shale, with stony bands; 
irregular courses of grit, becoming coarser downwards, Imt separated from eaclj other by thin seams 
of red and yellow clay; hard argillaceous conglomerate of a greenish colour, containing small pebbles 
of rounded quartz ; and trap rocks including pink compact felspar, some of the size of eggs. The 
conglomerate is usually in a decomposing state, and is occasionally traversed by strings of crystal- 
lized carbonate f>f lime. These strata, which are nearly horizontal, lie in unconformable juxta- 
position to the Old Red Sandstone, and arc a continuation of the conglomerates near Bewdley. 

On the western boundary of the Bewdley Forest the measures contain a few seams of poor coal, 
which are worked at King’s Wood, Baveney, &c. ; but at the latter place the whole series is very 
thin ; and in consequence of the broken and uneven surface of the underlying Old Red KSandstonc, the 
carboniferous strata are thrown into partial saddles and curvatures. At this point the coal measures 
are distant only about tw'fi miles from the eastiTu limit of the coal grits of the Clee Hills, the inter- 
vening country consisting of Old Red Sandstone. 

At Bayton and Mamble, south of Cleobury Mortimer, there are numerous coal-pits near the line 
of junction with the Old Red Sandstone ; and coal measures extend over the parishes of Rock and 
Pensax to the western foot of the Abberley Hills. In some of the pits near Pensax, the shafts are 
from thirty to forty yards deep, passing through white sandstone ; and two coals are w'orked, of 
which the upper or yard coal is the best. A third and lower coal, of inferior quality, is not 
extracted. 
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At Mamble, where there are also three seams of coal, the two uppermost are separated by only a 
foot or two of clod, but the third or lower, lying nine yards beneath them, is harder and better in 
quality. It is from two feet to two feet four inches thick, and is reached by shafts at depths from 
forty to sixty yards. The beds here dip slightly to the north, and are not dislocated by any faults 
exceeding a yard or two in effect. This, therefore, is one of the least irregular portions of the 
sterile coal tract of Bewdley Forest. 

At the Menith Wood pits, near Pensax, the shafts arc from fifty to sixty yards deep, and pass 
through a considerable thickness of sandstone, having a northerly dip. Two beds of coal, of two 
feet each, and separated by only two feet of clods, are wrought, and are evidently the same which 
occur at the foot of the Abbcrley Hills. A lower and half-yard coal is not worked, owing to its 
exceedingly bad quality. The dip in Menith Wood is northerly. The overlying coal sandstone is 
exhibited in fine quarries at Pensax, and is a gootl building material ; but it thins out towards the 
Abberley Hills, where the overlying strata are composed chiefly of clunch and shale. 

Tliere is little else worthy of notice respecting the southerly portion of these coal 
measures, except that the faults by which they are affected, increase on approaching 
the tra]) rocks of the Abbcrley Hills, and that the strata have there been so completely 
inverted that they appear to dip beneath the older formations, a phenomenon which will 
be subsefjuently explained (PI. 30. figs. 1. to 3.) 

The coal wdiich was extracted on the western slopes of Woodbury Hill, and south 
of the Hundred house, consisted merely of thin shreds of carboniferous strata, thrown 
up in elevated positions, or rather squeezed up in separate patches between the trap 
and Silurian rocks (IM. 36. fig. 2.) These poor and shallow deposits w'ere necessarily 
soon exhausted, and no accurate records of the w'orks remain. 

Similar patches of coal were wrought ou the western side of Barrow Hill, and it is 
said also near Old Storridge Hill'. 

From the preceding details, it appears that no portion of the broken carboniferous 
tract, extending from Bridgenorth to the Abberley Hills, has ever aflbrded seams of coal 
profitable to any extent, although numberless trials have been made over almost every 
part of its surface. The coal, it is true, is still partially extracted, and can be advan- 
tageously used in the burning of lime. From its sulphureous properties, it is also 
preferred to coal of the sweetest and best quality, in the drying of hops, for which 
purpose it is much used on the south-western frontier of the coal tract ; but through- 
out the whole of the region described, it is little employed for household or manufac- 
turing purposes. The extreme thinness of the whole formation is most clearly exhi- 
bited at many points, wdiere it forms narrow zones between promontories of Old and 
New Red Sandstone, or where it rests, as at the Abberley Hills, upon the edges of 
the Silurian rocks : in such situations it would evidently be hopeless to undertake 
mining operations of any sort. In other parts of the field, particularly to the north- 
west of Kinlet and between that place and Billingsley, the strata are so disturbed, and 

* In the*, first of these cases the refuse of the old pits is still to be seen. In the second, my information has 
been derived from the testimony of Mr. Jabez Allies of Worcester. 

R 2 
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in some parts so perforated by upcasts of the underlying Old Red Sandstone or intru- 
sions of trap, that no geologist would think of there resuming mining operations. 
Again, the tine section c.vhibited on the right bank of the Severn, of the carboniferous 
sandstones which compose the greater part of the Forest of Wyre, as well as the deep 
natural oi)enings in the forest, prove that the district cannot contain any valuable 
seams of coal. 

With respect to the connexion of the carboniferous strata with the overlying and 
subjacent red sandstone, it is necessary to say a few words to prevent a casual visitor 
from mistaking the true nature of these different deposits. In those situations where 
the Old Red Sandstone, with its associated cornstones, rises up in knolls through the 
coal measures, the appearances are so fallacious that they might induce unj)ractised ob- 
servers to suppose, that these older rocks were truly incluiled in the carboniferous de- 
posits, particularly as calcareous concretions very similar to that of the Old Red occur 
at interv^als, both in the overlying lower New Red, and in the upper coal measures. 
The true cornstones of the Old Red, as will be exj>laine{l in a sub.secjucnt chapter, are 
usually to be distinguished from tho.se of the other deposits, by the associated strata of 
red rock, which are generally harder, thinner bedded, and in other respects dissimilar 
to those of the Newer Red Sand.stone ; whilst, wherever the Old Red Sandstone un- 
derlies or rises /rom beneath, as along the western boundary of the coal-field, there can 
be no mistake. There are, however, anomalous lithological appearances in some of 
the rocks whicli flank these coal-fields on the west of Kinlct ; for example, at Piescot 
Wood and Orcton, where the strata of Old Red Sandstone, though clearly [)assing 
beneath the carboniferous limestone, put on so com])Ictcly the lithological characters 
of coal sandstones, that 1 am persuaded no one could have disentangled the subject of 
its apparent intricacy, who had not worked consistently and for a long time over a large 
area of the surrounding formations'. Again, the deep red ferruginous clods of some 
parts of these coal measures (the “ horse-flesh” beds of the Clee Hills) are not very 
dissimilar in mineral stmeture from the red argillaceous marls of the Old Red Sand- 
stone. 

Like the coal-fields of the plain of Shrew'sbury, and those patches south of Broseley, 
this tract contains subordinate strata of calcareous matter, and passes up as already 
stated in certain ])arts into the Lower New Red Sandstone, p. 60 ; but as yet I have 
not discovered any animal remains to enable me to speculate on the probable condition 
of the waters under which these accumulations were formed. Vegetable impressions 
are numerous, and are found not only in the shale or roof of the coal, but in the district 
east of Cleobury Mortimer, they are of frequent occurrence in the sandstones. 

' Sec an account of these yellow sandstones of the Old Red Sandstone in the fourteenth chapter. Similar 
varieties of the Old Red will also be described in the C/hapter upon Pembrokeshire. 
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Trap Rocks in and adjacent to the Forest of Wyre. 

Trap of Kinlet. — The trap of Kinlet, like that of the Clee Hills, has been intruded 
amid dislocated coal measures, but in this case there is not the same clear proof of its 
overlying the strata, though it occupies some of the highest knolls. Tliis trap is a 
greenstone, in which white spots of granular felspar are dotted through a base of dark 
hornblende, and is therefore dissimilar in structure from the trap of the Clee Hills. 
The precise relations of this rock are little known, because it occurs chiefly in the 
beautiful demesne of Mr. Child, where the subsoil has been only slightly disturbed. 
Recently, however, a considerable face of it has been exposed in a copse west of Kinlet 
house, and it is there arranged in rude prismatic columns. The ravines on the sides of 
this park exhibit sections of carboniferous sandstone and shale almost surrounded by pro- 
truded masses of Old Red Sandstone, forced up, probably, by the same volcanic action 
which ejected the basalt on the top of the Kinlet Hills. Besides their convulsed con- 
dition, wherever they approach the trap, the strata afford another convincing })roof of 
the posterior intrusion of the latter. On the slopes of this trap the sandstone has a 
highly altered character, being almost in the state of quartz rock'. As this indurated 
sandstone lies in a highly inclined position close to the greenstone, there can be little 
doubt that the change of structure has resulted from the action of heat. 

Trap of Arley and Shatterford {Left bank of the Severn). — This is another outburst of 
trap rock through the same coal measures, the village of Arley being distant only about 
four miles from that of Kinlet. In this case the trap forms a dyke, which has a mai)i 
direction from south-west to north-east for a distance of about two miles and a half, viz. 
from near the left bank of the Severn at Worrel’s Mill to Coldridge Wood, north-east 
of Shatterford, and is then deflected north-north-east to Arley Wood. At Shatterford 
the dyke traverses the high road from Kidderminster to Bridgenorth. The jnedomiuant 
character of the rock is a light green, finish-grained and highly cry^stalline greenstone, 
the hornblende for the most part predominating over the felspar. In some parts it ap- 
proaches in character to the trap of Kinlet, and in others is not unlike varieties of the 
greenstone and basaltic greenstone which is intruded into the coal series of Coal Brook 
Dale. This dyke rises to the surface only here and there. To the west of the high 
road near Shatterford a small coal shaft has been sunk within a few paces of the dyke. 
On the wall of the dyke exposed by this shaft is a sahlhande of slaty greenstone, in 
contact with which, the shale is compact and hard, resembling a lydian stone, while 
the sandstone beyond it is also much indurated ; these with the succeeding beds of 

' It i» called “ White Jewstone ” by the country people, in contradistinction to the " Black Jewstone,” or 
basalt. TTie rock of Kinlet has been long used as the best road-stone of the adjoining country, and is brought 
chiefly on the backs of asses from the summits and sides of the hillocks west of Kinlet Hall, where it is always 
to be found in loose lumps and blocks, but is now wrought at the quarry before mentioned. 

* See observations on this head in the chapter upon the Caradoc trap. 
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clod and coal smut, and a thin bed of coal, being all in nearly vertical positions. In 
following this traj) dyke from the Shatterford Gate to Coldridge Wood, we perceive 
irregular alternations of coal smut, shale, and grit, with protuberances of greenstone, 
some of which are largely quarried. An opening made in 1833, displayed the injection 
of the trap into the strata. At the lower end of the quarry were fragments of coal and 
greenstone confusedly mixed ; then followed in overlying succession, yellow clay and 
c lod, terminated by a thin zone of coal smut ; next a broad mass of trap, having a ten- 
dency to prismatic structure, the prisms being chiefly pentagonal. On the other side of 
this trap was a bed composed of irregular j)atchcs of coal, confusedly mingled with 
layers of clod, grit, and yellow shale, folding over the irregular surface of the trap. 
This narrow’ and broken band was again overlaid by basaltic greenstone, of a rude 
prismatic form, and of concretionary structure ; and this mass threw oft' finally poor 
coal seams, dipjung 80'^ to the north-west. Future geologists examining this spot, 
when the tra]» or hard road-stone has been extracted, may find the apj)carances very 
diflerent from those described ; for new'^ phenomena are daily laid o]»en in the c|uarries, 
the j)iekaxc destroying today what it revealed yesterday. 

AVf/ and Porphyritic Felspathic Trap. {Church Hill, Staylniry Hill, U’arshill.) 

By reference to the Map it will be seen that three other spots in this tract are occu- 
j)ie(l by traj) rocks. The largest of these lies at Church Hill, three miles south-east of 
( ‘leohury, w here the trap rising to a height of nearly 1000 feet is flanked on three sides 
by poor coal seams, and on a fourth by Old Red Sandstone. The next in magnitude 
is Staghury Hill, situated on the right baidi of the Severn below’ Bewdlcy, at the south- 
eastern termination of the coal tract, and marking a point where tlic New' and Old Red 
Sandstones are in juxtaposition. The third is at Warshill, on the left bank of the 
Severn, above Bewdley, where a small tongue of ])Oor c:arbonifcrous strata stretches 
eastward, between the New and Old Red Sandstones, which beyond it are again con- 
terminous, as at Staghury. These hills are all of conical forms, and the trap of which 
they consist is of a peculiar nature, aiid very unlike any rock previously described. 
This rock, in fact, is similar in composition to the trap of the Abberley Hills, which 
bound this coal-field on the south, and to that of the Clent Hills, which skirt the 
southern end of the Dudley field, consisting of compact felspar of dingy red and purple 
colours, and having often a quartzose aspect, somewhat resembling the corne'en of French 
mineralogists. 

From this state of compact felspar, this rock passes into other varieties, sometimes 
porphyritic, but more frequently of a very fine concretionary structure. Like the trap 
hills of Abberley and Clent, the.se detached masses present a surface composed of only 
shivered angular fragments, occasionally tw’o feet square; and though excavations have 
been made to the depth of thirty and forty feet, no solid body of the rock has ever been 
attained. We can, how’ever, have no hesitation in referring these hills to a trappean 
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or volcanic origin, since every part of their surface exposes nothing but fragments of 
the same substances ; and as none of these fragments have the slightest appearance of 
having been transported, but preserve the utmost shaqmess and angularity of form, 
there is no doubt that they have resulted from the rock having a natural tendency to 
break into such forms. Occasionally, indeed, the fragments have been rc-cemented 
into a sort of coarse superficial breccia (exclusively trappean), of which a good example 
is to be seen in one of the narrow ravines on the eastern and wooded flank of Stagbury 
Hill. The coal-measure strata in the vicinity of these hills being highly dislocated, it 
would appear that the trap of which they are composed must have been erupted after 
the consolidation of the carboniferous deposits. Again, as fragments of the same trap 
often form a part of the central members of the New Red Sandstone, it is clear that the 
eruption in question must have taken place as alluded to in the sixth chapter, cither 
towards the close of the one epoch, or in the commencement of the other ; and thus 
we obtain geological limits for the date of these eruptions. 

Having described the various intrusive rocks of this tract, let us consider for a mo- 
ment the general relations of the deposits of the Forest of Wyre, and then take a short 
review of the principal phenomena in the Salopian coal-fields of this vicinity. 

The strata of the Forest of Wyre cannot be considered as forming difterent basins, 
but simply as carbonaceous masses which were originally deposited upon an unequal 
surface of Old Red Sandstone, without the interposition of the carboniferous limestone. 
Since that period, the strata having been penetrated at many points by rocks of volcanic 
origin, the whole country underwent numberless convulsions, by which the former 
relations of these deposits have been much modified, and their beds thrown into un- 
connected patches. From what has already been stated, the reader may doubtless 
have inferred, that this and the other Salopian coal-fields are well exposed only in the 
contiguity of certain eruptive rocks, and that as they dip in many places beneath the 
Lower New Red Sandstone, vast carbonaceous deposits may now lie concealed by that 
formation in positions where they have not been thrown up by volcanic action. Other 
decisive proofs of this arrangement of the strata, so inq)ortant to the future develop- 
ment of our national mineral resources, will be brought forward in the chapter on the 
great Staffordshire coal-field. 

Independent, however, of the phenomena resulting from igneous action and dis- 
turbance, the following data have been established in respect to these Salopian coal- 
fields : — 

1st. The proof of a younger zone of coal passing upwards, and conformably into 
the lower members of the New Red Sandstone, and containing within it a petmliar 
freshwater limestone, always occupying in a long course the same position. 

2ndly. The Coal Brook Dale field has been shown to contain, not only this upper 
carbonaceous zone, but further a full development of the older coal strata, charged with 
a mixture of freshwater, terrestrial, and marine remains, indicating an estuary origin. 
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These beds, however, pass down in two localities, into bands of true mountain lime- 
stone, containing exclusively fossils of marine origin. 

3rdly. The Clce Hill coal-fields consist of only the lower carbonaceous masses, re- 
posing uj)on millstone grit and carboniferous limestone. These, therefore, were probably 
acc‘umulaled in a bay of the sea. (See Map, next Chapter.) 

dllily. In the northern extremity of the Forest of Wyre, where the passage upwards 
into the New Red Sandstone is clearly marked, no volcanic eiuptions having there 
burst forth to obscure the succession of the stratified deposits, a large portion of car- 
bonaceous masses is thus proved to belong to the younger zone of coal measures ; but 
the order of succession beneath them is not complete, for the carboniferous limestone 
being absent, the coal reposes directly upon the Old Red Sandstone or Silurian rocks. 

.5lh1y. The fields of Shrewsbury and Coal Brook Dale were originally deposited 
u})on rocks of all ages, from the slates of the Cambrian system to the carboniferous 
limestone included, the latter case being the exception and not the rule, as in other 
parts of England. 

Lastly. Wherever the carboniferous limestone is interpolated between the bottom coal 
grits and the Old Red Sandstone, it is invariably perceived to thin out in a small range 
of horizontal extension. This disapi)earancc of the limestone is not occasioned by faults 
and subsidences, but in all cases, whether at Lilleshall, Steeraway, Oreton, or on the 
south of the Clee Hills, it can be traced tapering away from a central mass to thin ex- 
tremities, wdiich really ivedye out between the coal grits and the older dej) 08 its. Since, 
therefore, we have the clearest testimony that it has been deposited only at wide in- 
tervals and in small quantities, it is obviously unnecessary to call in the aid of convulsions, 
to a(.*count for its absence. 

These phenomena are in perfect accordance with the views already partially exposed, 
of the probable distribution of land and sea during the foiTnation of the Salopian coal- 
fields, great part of which were doubtless accumulated in lakes and brackish estuaries, 
the occurrence of deep marine bays occupied by pure salt water (in which alone the 
animals of the carboniferous limestone could have lived,) having been of rarer oc- 
currence in this region. A more complete elucidation, however, of these phenomena 
will be found at the conclusion of the next chapter. 
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CoaUfield of Oswestry (^North W^elsh Coal-field)^ including Coal Measures^ 
Millstone Grity and Carboniferous Limestone . — Concluding Observations on 
the Origin of the Salopian Coal-fields. 

On the Coalfield of Oswestry. 

Although this coal-field is in Shropshire, it is quite distinct from the other car- 
boniferous tracts of that county, described in the previous chapters, and constitutes in 
reality the natural southern termination of the great coalfield of North Wales, 

The carboniferous deposits with which it is connected, extend by Chirk and Ruabon, 
expand into the rich coal-field of Flintshire, and everywhere repose upon a thick girdle 
of carboniferous limestone which separates them from the older rocks of the Princi- 
pality Productive coal measures are only developed at certain spots along this zone. 
The following brief sketch of the little field of Oswestry is given because it lies within 
the geogra])hical boundary of the annexed map ; the Silurian rocks of Montgomery- 
shire being here terminated, and their edges overlaid by the strata of the carboniferous 
system. In this, as in other coal tracts, the strata will be described in descending 
order. (See Map and Section, PI, 30. fig. 14.) 

Productive Coal Measures (b. of coloured Section, PI. 30. fig. 14.). — The portion of 
the Oswestry field which is productive of coal is very limited, occupying a small area 
between the town of Oswestry and the hills of Llanvorda, Trefonen, Treflach, and 
Sweeny. It contains only two seams of coal worthy of extraction, the upper being 
four feet thick and of tolerably good quality ; the lower six feet is of comparatively 

‘ The full description of the other parts of this calcareous zone and the overlying coal measures ■will pro- 
bably be published by Professor Sedgwick, who has investigated that part of the country, so interesting from 
the complexity of its derangements and the great wealth of some of its metallic veins. 

S 
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little value. Near their outcrop these seams are separated from each other by about 
twelve yards of strata com[)Osed of shale and clod, with thin courses of sandstone. 
The roof of the coal abounds in impressions of plants. The coal has, however, been 
long ago exhausted in such situations, as, for example, in the hills of Treflach, where 
the millstone grit rises from beneath it, but shafts were more recently at work iii the 
lower grounds between that place and the town of Oswestry, principally on the sides of 
the depression in which the river Mwrda flows. The ])oor quality of these coal seams 
is the chief reason why they have been wrought to so little profit, but other causes of 
failure have arisen from the very dislocated nature of the strata, and the difficulties 
attending the drainage of the pits. 

The coal having been exhausted, and the works failing near the basset, trials have 
recently been made much further on the dip, and the coal has been won in two shafts, 
both of Avhich passed through a thick cover of the Lower New Red Sandstone before 
the slightest indication of carbonaceous matter was met with. One of these shafts i.s 
at the Drillt, on the west side of the road from Oswestry to Llanymynech. The other 
is on the east side of the same road, and on the grounds of Mr. Parker of Sweeny Hall '. 
As both these works were commenced during my visits to this country, 1 had an oppor- 
tunity of examining the overlying strata as they were thrown up around the pit mouths, 
and they consisted exclusively of different varieties of red and spotted sandstone and 
shale, quite undistinguishable from the ordinary beds of the Ltwer New Red Sandstone, 
which has been so fully described in the fourth chapter. No exact record has been 
preserved of the section of these beds at the first-mentioned pit, but at the new shaft 
on the Sweeny Hall estate, the following was the order. The thickness of the overlying 
red rock was less at the Diillt pit. 
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ft. 

in. 1 


yds. 

ft. 

in. 

a. Soil and embankment. 

. . . r 

1 

0 

(J 

o. Red clunch 

1 

(> 

0 

h. Gravel 


1 

0 

0 

p. Brown bind with seams of sandstone 

:} 

0 

H 

c. Loam, strong cla)', and delf.. J 


7 

0 

0 

f/. Greenisli sandstone 

a 

2 

0 

f/. Red clunch 


\ 

o 

0 

r. Strong red bind 

1 

1 

H 

e. Red bind 


1*2 

1 

0 

Red, greenish and white fine-grained sand-l 




/. Soft sandstone 


0 

1 

6 

stone >• 

o 

1 

H 

Red bind 


i1 

I 

G 

/. Red, greenish, and grey bard sandstone... J 




h. Red cluncb 


12 

0 

0 

ij. Red sand rock 

2 

1 

G 

i. Hard grey sandstone 


1 

n 

0 

r. Brown clunch 

3 

0 

G 

j. Red bind 


. 

1 

G 

w. Hod mixed clunch 

1 

1 

0 

k. Rod chmcli 


. 5 

1 

G 

.r. Red mixed rock and clunch alternating 

18 

0 

0 

1, Red bind 


. 3 

] 

G 

?/, Shale and faint traces of coal 

0 

0 

0 

m. Rrown bind with ironstone 


. .J 

1 

G 

Total thickness of overlying New \ 

1 18 

1 

0 

7t. Red bind 



0 

0 

Red Sandstone / 





' Thchf examinations were made when on a visit to my friend Mr. Parker, of Sweeny Hall, to whom I am 
very mucli indebted for facilitating my inquiries in the neighbourhood of Oswestry. 
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Beneath these overlying beds the shaft at the Drillt traverses the coal measures as 
detailed in this section. 


Section at the Drillt Coal Works. 


yds. ft. in. 

1 . Hard rock bind, with black impressions of 


plants (crows-feet of the miners) 110 

2. Coaly stuff. 0 1 0 

3. Gray clunch with “ hcnip-seed ” stone 2 0 9 

4. Hard grey grits in parts pebbly, with coal 

and impressions of plants 3 0 0 

.'1. Dark rock bind (shale) 0 2 4 

0. Ironstone 0 0 0 

7. Black shale bind 0 2 4 

8. Grey clunch 1 0 0 

9. Red clunch 4 0 0 

10. Mushy or coaly shale 0 2 2 

11. Coal 0 0 6 

1 2. Fine stone, with black impressions of plants 

mixed with pyrites, very hard on the top, 

passes down into a white rock 2 1 0 

13. Black close-grained stone bind 0 0 10 

1 1. Black ironstone 0 1 0 

15. Dark bind 0 0 1 

16. Coal 0 0 1 

1 7. Dark sbaly bind 0 1 4 

18. White bind 4 0 9 

19. Blue bind 0 2 9 

20. Shale and Cool 0 0 3 

21. Clunch 1 I 0 

22. Blue bind I 0 0 

23. Black clunch 0 0 8 

21. Blue bind with ironstone concretions 10 6” 

25. Grey clunch 1 1 10 


yds. ft. in. 


26. Black shaly mush (impure coal). 0 0 6 

27. Grey clod or ricking 008 

28. Black shaly mush (impure coal) 0 0 6 

29. Grey clod 0 0 8 

30. Coal 0 0 6 

31. Clod 0 0 B 

32. Coals 0 0 6 

33. Grey clunch 1 0 0 

34. White bind 0 2 10 

35. Black bind 0 0 8 

36. Coal 0 2 3 

37. Black glossy shale with two beds of iron- 

stone of four inches near tlie bottom..... 4 10 

38. Coal mixed witli shale 3 0 3 

39. Hard grey clunch with ironstone 2 0 0 

40. Broad flaky bind 3 0 0 

41. Bind and sandstone mixed with ironstone 2 0 0 

42. Strong dark blue bind with plants and 

ironstone..... 3 0 () 

43. Coal 1 0 4 

41. Pricking 0 0 5 

45. Fine clunch or fire clay 1 1 0 

46. Clunch mixed witli ironstone 1 0 7 

47. Strong brown bind 3 0 0 

48. Bind, full of plants 1 1 0 

49. Coal 1 0 0 

Total of underlying coal measures.,.. 64 0 5 


The two coal beds printed in italics are in use. They are both thinner here than 
at the old pits, particularly the lower coal, which from six feet near the outcrop, has 
thinned away to three feet upon the dip. 

^^’^Othier and newest shaft section, though differing in some respects, agrees in all 
essential points, and it is therefore unnecessary to load these pages with the details. 
Further observations respecting the probable extension and value of these seams of coal, 
will be found at the end of the account of this field, the lower rocks of which, or those 
unproductive of coal, we first proceed to consider. 

Millstone Grit and Sandstone, (c, d and e of section, PI. 30. fig. 14.). — The rocks 
composing this formation are very largely developed in the environs of Oswestry, rising 
into broad ledges between, the productive coal-field and the higher hills of limestone, 
from whence they sweep down to the lower country in the promontory of Sweeny 
Mountain on the east, and in the hills of Oswestry racecourse on the west, thus folding 

8 2 
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round the productive coal-field, and reducing it to the small embayed area indicated in 
the Map. In most of these situations the strata of which they are composed, dip at 
veiy^ slight angles beneath the coal, but in the hills of Mynidd Myfwr, and on Oswestry 
racecourse, the beds ai'e highly inclined. From Sweeny Mountain the same strata 
advance in low hills to the edge of the great plain of Shropshire, and exhibit the fol- 
lowing succession in descending order. 

1st. Li^ht-coloured siliceous sandstone, containing a stratum some feet thick, of a porous rock 
made up of fragments of chert, imbedded in a matrix of fine, white clay, or decomposed felspar 
and silex (kaolin). This bed resembles that which occurs on a larger scale in the north-w^estern 
prolongation of these carboniferous tracts at Halkin in Flintshire*. It is here underlaid by whitish 
or pinkish sandstones, sometimes freckled with spots of decomposing oxide of iron : other and 
lower beds forming the summit of Sweeny Mountain are coarser, containing distinct pebbles of 
quartz. The finer varieties of these siliceous sandstones, wlu‘ther of uhitisli pink or deep red 
colours, afford excellent building-stones, and are capable of being wro\ight into the ornamental 
parts of architecture. (See the recent restorations of Oswestry church.) 

This millstone grit, with its light-coloured and whitish building-stone, ranges over 
the grounds of Porkington, rising up in large masses to Sallattyn Mountain, where it 
rests upon the limestone. Towards the bottom of the formation, these sandstones be- 
come partially calcareous and present a honeycombed aspect, due to the unequal disin- 
tegration of their surface. Occasionally the rock may even be termed a sandy lime- 
stone (cZ. of section). Fragments of encrinites and corals arc also found in these beds, 
announcing their approach to the calcareous masses beneath. Such masses of calca- 
reous red sandstone are seen also at Pont y Cefn, occupying a broad zone between the 
limestone and the productive coal-field. They are, liowever, completely separated 
from the underlying limestone by a very thick development of pure sandstone, often 
of a deep red colour, and they may therefore be considered as subordinate to t))C mill- 
stone grit. The red sandstone, or lowest member of the formation, is well exposed 
to the east of Sweeny Mountain, resting directly upon the great carboniferous lime- 
stone, in w hich position the red rock has the thick-bedded structure, and exact appear- 
ance of many varieties of the New Red Sandstone, thus affording one of the numberless 
examples which will be found in this w ork of the impracticability of defining the age of 
strata by mere lithological aspect {e, of section)*. 

• In Mr. A. Aikm’B manuscript notes, I perceive that he clcscrihes this bed in other parts as being composed 
of knots and reniform concretions of chert, and the white matter os line granular silex. The Rev. J. Yates has 
also given a good lithological description of these grits, though he is in error respecting the geological position 
or age of these rocks, whicli he supposed to form a part of the New Red Sandstone of Shropshire. (Geol. Trans., 
vol. ii. New Series, p. 240.) He describes some of these upper beds jis containing hornstonc, passing into per- 
fect flint, and he further gives an account of the succession of strata downwards to the limestone, showing at 
Mynidd Moel how the passage from the one grouj) into the other is effected through a bed composed of grains 
and small pebbles of quartz and slate, joints of encrinites, &c. 

1 am informed by Mr. Bowman of Gresford. near Wrexham, that the millstone grit of the Hope Mountain 
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As the red variety of the millstone grit to the east of Sweeny is in juxtaposition 
with the Lower Nevj Red Sandstone, the exact line of demarcation between the two 
formations becomes difficult, particularly where the surface of the lower grounds is 
much encumbered by detritus. The apparent similarity of the red rock of the mill- 
stone grit to that of the Lower New Red being likely to mislead speculators who do 
not comprehend the structure of the district, I would therefore repeat, that the first- 
mentioned rock distinctly underlies the coal measures, and reposes on the limestone, and 
hence that any effort to seek for coal beneath it would be absurd. 


Carhoniferous Limestone (/. of section). 

The Umestone of this tract (generally known as the limestone of Llanymynech) is by 
far the finest example of the fonnation in Shropshire, and extending on the slopes of 
the higher hills into Denbighshire and Flintshire, it may be well entitled to the old name 
of “mountain limestone.” It is to be observed, however, that even in this range, the 
limestone is never of such dimensions as to form of itself a mountain mass, for where 
it attains the height of fourteen and fifteen hundred feet above the sea, it is nothing 
more than a band, resting upon the older Silurian rocks, w'hich in reality form the chief 
body of the mountains. (See Sect. PI. 30. fig. 14.) At a moderate computation, in- 
cluding the iraj)ure strata, it has however a maximum thickness of at least four or five 
hundred feet. It is thrown into ridges rising from beneath each other, and broken 
through by many transverse fissures, some of which amount to valley gorges. At 
Llanymynech tlie limestone presents a bluff escarpnient resting on highly inclined 
edges of Silurian schists, and di})ping away at moderate angles. After ranging from 
Llanymynech to the north-north-east, it is deflected to the north-west, passing by 
Porth-y-wain to Treflach wood and Trefonen*. Thence it is thrown still further west- 
wards by the Carneddew, from which place to Pen Coed y Gacr, it is flanked by a 
ridge consisting of porphyritic trap rock, and schists and sandstones of the Silurian 
System. At the point called Sir Watkin’s Tower, 1200 feet high, the limestone appears 
within one hundred yards of the trap rock of Pen Coed y Gaer. It thence trends to 
the north-east in a bold rocky escarjraent called the Craig y Rhiw, passing at Llawn 
the road from Llanarmmon to Oswestry. It is then lost for a short space, but again 

s»outh of Mold, contains strata of the intermediate characters described near Oswestry, some of “ the bastard 
limestones having quartz pebbles bedded in a calcareous cement.” In the Bristol district strata of this age are 
classed as upper limestone shale by Buckland and Conybeare. 

‘ llie Ordnance map of these parts not being published when my last visit took place (1836), I could not ac- 
curately define these breaks, and if my readers find this portion of the accompanying muj) the least accurate in 
the delineation of the outline, they must attribute it to the want of that invaluable assistant to the field geolo- 
gist, an accurate survey, without which indeed the map accompanying this work could never have been under- 
taken. The trap rocks ore indicated on the map, but 1 shidl not jiarticularly describe them on tliis occasion, as 
I could not discover them in absolute contact with any member of the Carboniferous System. 
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appears, proceeding in a northerly direction at Orsedd-wen* on the higher part of the 
Sallattyn Hill, 1300 feet above the sea, and is worked on each side of the little stream 
at Craig-nant five miles north-west of Oswestry^ From Craig-nant its course is north- 
north-east by Bronyarth and Vron-frian, passing to the west of Chirk, whence it is 
more or less continuous along the edge of the carboniferous tracts of North Wales. 
In this range the inclination of the strata varies from 5° to 45"^, and they everywhere 
dip beneath the millstone grit. Some of the upper members of the limestone at Llany- 
mynech are of yellowish and reddish colours, and are more or less charged with mag- 
nesia, and have occasionally cells containing crystals of pearl spar. 

These beds pass down into the great body of the limestone^ which is subcrystalline, and of excel- 
lent quality. In the lofty vertical face of the quarries at Llanyniynech, one of the principal beds, 
called ‘^the Upper Red/* has a thickness of tw eiity feet without a divisional w^ay-board ; beneath this 
are certain yellowish impure beds called ^^Delf,*’ probably containing magnesia: the lowest stratum 
in w'ork is of a grey colour, and so vt ined and mottled with deep red, that it is knowui as the bloody 
red bed.” The whole succession of the strata cannot he seen in any one escarpment, and the litho- 
logical characters vary so very much in the different ridges above alluded to, that the description of 
the yeilow^ish upper beds near Llanymyneeh would little agree with the dark grey beds with shale at 
Trefoneu, though the latter are also upptu* beds. The best section, however, of the lowu'st beds with 
which 1 am aetjuainted is at Craig-nant, five miles west of Osw^estry. The thick or central masses 
of pure limestone are there seen passing down into dark brown and yellowish, impure, sandy lime- 
stone and chert, alternating in thin beds w'ith dark-coloured shale. Tliese beds, called “lualk” by 
the workmen, represent the lower iiinestoiu* strata, and they rest unconformably on Silurian 
Rocks. 

It may be here remarked, that like other solid rocks hereafter to be described, this limestone is 
in most parts symmetrically divided by a mniibcr of joints, some of which arc vertical ; others vary 
in tluur inclination, hut usually their planes form right angles with the surfaces of the beds. The 
greater number of these joints run in direetion.s diagonal to the strike, thougli sonic proceed directly 
in the lines of the dip, and others coincide with the strike; but whatever these relations may be, 
tluw invariably change w itli each variation in the direction of the mass of rock examined. (Sec ob- 
servations on joints in a sulisequent chapter on the Silurian Rocks in the environs of Ludlow%) 

At Llanymyneeh the limestone was in ancient times the scat of mines, as is proved by the galleries 
attributed to the Romans; but now there are few' indications of any metallic veins worthy of notice, 
allhojigh the sides of the joints are occasionally tinged green by carbonate of copper. 

In a range of low liills north of Llanymyneeh, and near the canal, some of the upper beds, con- 
sisting of reddish and yellowish hard limestone, contain thin veins of green and grey carbonate of 
copper, running transverse and diagonally to the general strike of the limestone ; but though trials 
have been attempted, no body of ore has been detected. Small veins of lead are said to occur north 
of Craig-nant. 

The prevailing fossils are the large Productus hemisp karri cus, P. Martini, and other 
inollusks, with a vast abundance of corals and crinoidea peculiar to the limestone of 
this age. 

‘ Orsed(J-wen : Angl., ll\c white palace. 

* At the spot where Mr. West has recently erected a tower to mark the course of Offa’s Dyke. 
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Faults. 

This tract is affected throughout by a great number of faults, many of which can be 
studied in the ravines and natural escarpments of limestone, which rise from beneath 
the coal-field. Thus, great transverse breaks can be observed between the ends of each 
ridge of limestone, and splendid examples of dislocated masses are exposed in the pic- 
turesque cliffs of Craig-y-rhiw, where this rock is in contact with Silurian schists and 
near to a point of eruptive trap. It is, however, only from the miner that we can ob- 
tain a correct knowledge of those faults which have affected the productive coal-field. 
The Lwynymain or big fault runs north and by east, and south and by west. On the hilly 
or western side of this fault the coal was worked in the Dog pit, at a depth of two hun- 
dred and twenty yards, while on the lower or eastern side, the same seams of coal are 
within /orfy yards of the surface. There is one other principal fault, nearly parallel to 
the above, which occurs further on the dij), by w'hich the coal strata descending toward.s 
the plain, are again heaved up. Tliis is another upcast on the dip, and to an extent of 
fifty yards. By inspection of the map it will be seen that both these faults are only 
slightly divergent from the principal strike, or line of elevation of the adjacent moun- 
tains on which the coal-field reposes. A third fault, eciually an upcast to the cast, but 
diverging considerably from the two above mentioned, occurs close to the w’estern side 
of the new works on the Drillt : this is a throw of twenty yards. There are many minor 
faults, but few of these preserve any distinct parallelism to the main faults, or to each 
other. The phenomena on the sides of these faults, w'here the ends of the shattered strata 
have been laid bare, are similar to those observed in other coal-fields, the edges of the 
strata frequently presenting that polish, known to miners under the name o{“ slickensides. ” 
It is unnecessary to give further details respecting these dislocations, and I only solicit 
attention to the fact, that the main faults run in a direction nearly parallel to the 
elevated range of sandstone and limestone forming the hills at the back of the coal-field ; 
for as we see that the oldest strata on which these masses rejjose, have been penetrated 
by rocks of igneous origin, we may confidently conclude that the forces which elevated 
the hills, also gave rise to the principal parallel fractures of the adjacent coal measures; 
and further we observe that the fault of greatest magnitude is nearest to the mountain 
range, and that as the strata recede from it, the dislocations are of minor extent. Again, 
the persistence of these north and south faults into Denbighshire is a full confirmation 
of their dependence on the principal lines of elevation of the adjacent hills, which form 
the margin of the North Welsh coal-field. 

The average dip of the coal measures is about one in six, and this inclination varies 
little, either on the west or east side of the great faults. The small portion of this coal- 
field which is now productive, is a trough in the millstone grit between Oswestry and 
Sweeny, to the north and south of which the coal is fairly thrown out by the rise of that 
rock. Nor are there just grounds for hoping, that any great mass of coal is prolonged 
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beneath the Lower New Red Sandstone of the plains north and east of Oswestry, since 
the beds of coal recently proved at the Drillt beneath that formation, instead of thick- 
ening on the dip, have been found to thin out ; the upper coal, which was four feet at 
the Old Works near the outcrop, being only two and three, and the six-feet coal being 
reduced to three feet. (See Section, PI. 30. fig. 14.) The inferior quality and thinness 
of the coal are therefore sufficient to check enterprise ; and finally it must be remem- 
bered, that this tract is the soutliern termination of a great carbonaceous zone, the 
richest parts of which are in Flintshire and Denbighshire' ; and that the coal-bearing 
strata, gradually dimbushing in size and deteriorating in quality as they pass southward, are 
found at Oswestry in the thin and slightly productive condition above described. 


' Mr. BowTQan of GresfortJ, with the assistance of his friends Mr. Kyrkc of Glascocd and Mr. Pickering, hus 
furnished me with a synt)]>8i8 of the pririci])al cotd seams in Flintshire and Denbiglishirc. At Mostyn there 
arc twelve beds of workable coal in a thickness of about two hundred yards of measures, the ujijicrmost of 
wliieh is a cnnnvl coal eight feet thick, the others varying from one tt> fifteen feet. At Bagillt, south-east of 
Holywell, there arc five beds, but three only have lieen worked. At Flint. Oocd Talwin, and other places south 
of Mold, there arc three beds only of coid, but this is owing to the rise of the limestone and millstone grit* 
the upper coid measures having been denuded. Here also the chief coni is fifteen feet thick : south of the 
Hope mountain, and extending south to Wrexham, the measures on both sides of a great north and south fault 
contain ten beds of coal, of the following names and dimensions, in descending order : 

yds, ft. in. 

Lower Drowzef/, or stinking coal b 2 JJ 

Small coaly excellent quality 0 2 .5 

Dron'sall coaly excellent qualit}' 10 0 

Powch coal, average quality 110 

^ . Tu'o^yard coal, very gtaid 2 0 0 

^ , Crank coal, hot but not brilliant 0 2 3 

Ihassy coal, excellent for making iron 12 0 

JUack bed coal 0 1 0 

Main coal, of first quality 4 0 9 

L Yard coal, good quality, not much worked 1 0 0 


General Reflections on the origin of the Salopian Coal-fields. 

The previous chapters will I trust have convinced the reader, that the various coal- 
fields of Shropshire have been accumulated under different conditions. That of Shrews- 
bury, for example, being charged with remains exclusively of terrestrial or freshwater 
origin, is supposed to have been formed by rivers emptying themselves into lakes ; that 
of Coal Brook Dale, containing a mixture of freshwater and terrestrial with marine 
remains, is referred to an estuary origin ; whilst a third class like the Titterstone Clee, 
or the Oswestry fields, in which nearly all the animal remains are marine, were probably 
formed on the shores of an open sea, or in bays of salt water into which plants had been 
drifted from the adjacent lands. 
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This view, however, of the former probable condition of the surface of this part of 
our island, during the accumulation of the carbonaceous deposits, though quite intelli- 
gible to geologists, may with difficulty be apprehended by persons unaccustomed to 
estimate the weight of the evidences on which it is based. For such of my readers 
therefore I here offer a slight sketch of some of the proofs from which the inferences 
have been deduced. • 

The discoveries of modern geographers have shown to what great distances vegetable 
materials, drifted by streams from the land on which they have grown, are de- 
posited amid silt and sand. The narratives of Franklin and Back, but more parti- 
cularly that of Richardson, in describing the polar regions, inform us that the rivers 
are there constantly transporting wood and plants, sometimes heaping them up in the 
large freshwater lakes and embayed sea openings, which occupy large portions of 
that continent ; at other times sweeping them out to the open sea, and lodging them 
upon its shores. In the central territories of the same vast continent, we have the 
testimony of Capt. Basil Hall, that similar accumulations are constantly taking place 
towards the mouth of the Mississippi ; and hence we have every reason to conclude, 
that all great rivers descending from wooded countries must be daily forming like de- 
posits. 

Such existing causes (ample illustrations of which will be found in Lyell’s Principles 
of Geology,) serve therefore as the first link in the (ihain of evidences ; for they explain 
to us hou' the vegetables from which coal has been formed, may have been carried into 
their present positions from adjacent lands. 

The chemist proves, that the ultimate elements of coal are identical with those con- 
tained in jdants ; and that it is in entire accordance with the laws and known phseno- 
mcna of chemistrj", that a new compound such as coal may result from gradual changes 
among the elements of vegetables. The observations of Hatchett indeed distinctly 
lead to the opinion, that it is especially the resinous principles of plants which have 
mainly contributed to the production of coal'. 

Armed therefore with these data, the geologist proceeds to examine the natural pha:- 
nomena laid open in the various deposits constituting the crust of the globe. Even in 
the most superficial of these, he finds occasionally some vegetable matter which has 
partially lost its original properties ; in other strata of nearly the same age, these ma- 
terials appear in that peculiar state of carbonization termed “ brown coal”; wdiilst even 
in beds younger than our London clay, he perceives that all the vegetable tissue has 
disappeared, the mass having been transmuted into the black solid and shining mineral 
we call coal. 

With such phaenomena before our eyes, it is no wdld hypothesis to suppose, that if 
the transatlantic region alluded to were drained, or, in other words, if the bottoms of the 

' See also MacCulloch's ingenious observations on the formation of coal out of vegetables. (Geol. Trans., Old 
Series, vol, ii. p. 1.) 
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lakes and shores of the sea near the mouths of great rivers were elevated and laid dry, 
they would present us with a gradation of similar phrenomena, from the decaying drift 
wood recently lodged in the subaqueous surface, to the half-carbonized vegetables, 
perhaps even down to coal itself, the result of plants having been entombed in mud and 
sand from the earliest j)criod, when the rivers in question began to flow*. 

Pursuing his investigations in descending order, the inquirer at length finds, that 
throughout the whole succession of sedimentary strata, there exists the same analogy ; 
and that wherever the beds contain many impres-sions of plants, coal of one description 
or other is as constantly associated. Commencing in the tertiary period, when the re- 
lations of the land and sea were approaching to their present condition, we have many 
proofs of similar accumulations. Thus the deep gorges and river valleys which run into 
the recesses of the Alps, may be cited as clear and well known examples ; for in these 
we find carbonaceous matter piled up in alternating layers of sandstone and shale, (the 
sand and mud of former days,) on which are im2iressed the forms of various vegetables. 
Some of these deposits, containing flu viatile and terrestrial shells, were evidently heaj^ed 
up by rivers or in lakes ; while others, at lower levels on the mountain sides, pass 
under strata charged with marine remains little differing from those of the jiresent fera. 
This stage of the inquiry ])rescnts to us the surface of the globe in some degree diver- 
sified by continents like our own, and hence the plants from which the coal of this 
period was formed, though differing specifically from recent vegetables, are analogous 
to them in general aspect. (Dicotyledonous Plants.) 

Descending through the upper secondary formations, we recede to periods when 
all the animals and plants contained in the strata are dissimilar from those of existing 
nature, but still we have occasional proofs of dry land in terrestrial, lacustrine, and 
fluviatile accumulations alternating with marine de])osits. The freshwater shells and 
land-plants of the Wealden — the fossil flora of the lower oolitic formations (Yorkshire 
and Brora), are examples familiar to geologists. 

In the portions of the globe hitherto examined, these last-mentioned aeras appear on 
the whole to have been little productive of vegetables, and hence we find the amount of 
coal in deposits of this age to be small. As far as our present data enable us to 
speculate, it would appear that the plants of these formations, differing essentially from 
those above the chalk, have an intertro2)ical character, which some geologists conceive to 
be a proof of the existence of smaller continents than those of the more modern periods, 
the lesser degree of cold arising from an insular surface, suiting such a vegetation ; but 
we must not forget that the flora in question has been collected only in Europe, and 

’ See some excellent apposite remarks by Dr. Fitton on otlier collateral geological features, which the 
northern part of the continent of America would present, in cose it were uow^ sunk beneath the sea, so as to 
lodge a sheet of marine strata upon the surface of the present terrestrial and freshwater accumulations. (Geul. 
Trans., vol. iv. p. 325.) 

“ Examples, — Styrian Alps, Gratz, &c. Sedgwick and Murchison, Geol. IVans., vol. iii. p. 301. 
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Strictly speaking, therefore, it can only indicate the probable condition of the climate at 
and near the spots where the fossil plants were detected. 

Lastly, we descend into the ancient carboniferous strata under consideration. Now, 
as in these the whole fauna and flora are very dissimilar from the animals and plants 
of the present day, — and even distinct from those of the intermediate periods, — ^thus 
affording evidence of having existed during a very remote sera, — so there are abundant 
proofs, in the nature of the coal and its associated strata, that the stltistance there accu- 
mulated is the result of gradual molecular changet among the elements of organic 
matter, which have been buried during many ages beneath the increasing and varied 
sediments. The vegetation of this distant epoch, the earliest, as I shall hereafter show, 
in which the presence of any considerable quantity of terrestrial plants has been yet de- 
tected, is said by botanists to bear an exclusively tropical character, or in other words, 
to prove a moist atmosphere and warm climate ; for the large succulent plants, and 
arborescent ferns which abound in the coal measures, could only have grown to their 
vast size with much moisture, and an atmosphere so moist could alone be obtained in a 
hot climate. Hence, though it is manifest from the evidences adduced, that dry land was 
in existence in the immediate neighbourhood of the coal-fields described, such land con- 
sisted probably of nothing more than low insular masses, favouring the production of 
plants requiring a warm climate. (See the small Map, fig. 2, opposite'.) This inference 
is not, however, intended to lead my readers to imagine, that other and larger conti- 
nents may not have existed at the very same period. 

Whether, therefore, we begin our examination at the present surface, and descend 
from the vegetable deposits lodged in lakes and estuaries, through the tertiary and se- 
condary strata, down to the carboniferous system, or ascend from these old rocks, we 
meet at successive stages with a regular series of analogous proofs, that vegetables, 
differing in their forms in each successive eera, were drifted from adjacent preexisting 
lands, and have invariably been the materials out of which coal has been elaborated. 

I shall revert to this interesting subject of fossil vegetation, when the rocks of the 
Silurian system have been described. In the mean time, to illustrate these views, I 
annex two small maps. The uppermost of these represents, on a very reduced scale, 
the actual proportions of land and water, in a i)art of the North American continent 
before alluded to. This map is intended to explain how the drift wood, accumulating 

' Many remarkable and convincing proofs of the strong analogy and similarity of the fossil flora of the <-oal • 
fields to plants of tropical and intertropical characters, will be found in that beautifully illustrated work of my 
esteemed friend Mr. Witham, of Lartington Hall, Yorksliire. With the assistance of Mr. Nicol, Mr. Witham 
has developed the vegetable tissue, by slicing and polishing the atone containing the impressions and forme of 
the plants. Mr. W. Hutton has subsequently shown by a similar process that the vegetable tissue is occasion- 
ally discernible, even in the most compact cone of the Durham and Northumbrian fields. In some of the old 
coal-fields, the form of the vegetables is actually apparent in the coal itself. Examples of this have been already 
mentioned, in ill-consolidated coal at Tasley near Bridgenorth, and at the Brown Clee Hills, and other similar 
cases will be noted in the Dudley coal-field. 

T 2 
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ill lakes or the sea-shores, may form future coal-fields, upon any great changes taking 
place between the present relative levels of land and water, by which the subaqueous 
accumulations may be desiccated. 

The second is an ideal map representing the probable outline of a part of the region 
under review, when the carboniferous series was accumulating. Tlie Silurian and older 
rocks are supposed to have been the dry land from which rivers flowed, occasionally 
lodging the vegetable matter in partial lakes (a a), before they discharged their contents 
either into the estuaries (6 6), or into the broad sea marked “ mare carhoniferum ” (c c), 
under which the largest accumulations of coal previously described, were formed. The 
area so designated, is that which is now covered by the New Red Sandstone of the central 
counties, from beneath which the coal measures protrude at many points, as detailed in 
this and other chapters. The reader will thus learn how some beds of coal may be 
associated with freshwater, and some with sestuiuy productions, whilst others have been 
formed amid accumulations exclusively of marine origin. 





CHAPTER XII. 


CARBONIFEROUS SYSTEM (continued). 


Coal-field of Newent . — Carhoniferous Limestone of South Wales and Monmouth- 
shire ; and organic remains of the formation. 

On the Coal-field of Newent, Gloucestershire. 

Quitting the region of Shropshire, and passing from the edges of the North Welsh 
coal-field to those of the great South Welsh basin, let us pause for a few moments by 
the way, to examine a small carboniferous tract near Newent in Gloucestershire, al- 
though its strata are of so little value, as scarcely to entitle them to the appellation 
of a coal-field. The New Red being here almost everywhere conterminous with 
the Old Red Sandstone, these coal measures can only be detected rising to the surface 
in such thin stripes or patches along this junction-line, that it is scarcely possible to 
indicate them. Wherever they exist, they may in general description, be said to be 
covered by the New, and to rest upon the Old Red Sandstone. (See Section, PL 30. 
fig. 10.) 

At Lower House to the West, and at Boulsdon to the South of Newent, there were formerly 
coal-pits, but they have been abandoned many years, and the information now to be derived from 
a few old workmen is scanty and imperfect. At Lower House it appears, that the pits were 
50 yards deep, commencing in the New Red Sandstone. The measures dipped about 25° to the 
N.E., E., and S.E., and were affected by numerous faults, the largest of which occasioned a throw 
of 25 yards. The section passed through 

feet. 

New Red Sandstone 21 

Whitish elay 

Hard whitish sandstone with plants ... 

Reddish-brown clunch 

Shale, &c 

Coal 7 

And beneath this coal were 16 feet composed of shale, with three other seams of coal, viz., 2 feet, 1 foot 6 inches, 1 foot 
2 inches ; the lowermost being sulphureous. 

In this sinking, the overlying Red Sandstone is said to have partaken of all the flexures of the 
underlying coal-measures L At Hill House Colliery, a little to the north of Lower House, and 


^about 100 


‘ See previous observations on this point, p. 51, &c. 
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nearer to the outline of the Old Red Sandstone, the coal strata were found to be so highly inclined, 
that the works were soon abandoned, though not before the ruin of those concerned. At Boulsdon, 
6 shafts were opened about 30 years ago by a Joint Stock Company. Here, as at Lower House, 
there were 4 seams of coal lying nearly all together> the first being J foot 6 inches, the second 
10 inches, the third 10 inches, .'ind the lowermost 2 feet 6 inches in thickness. The shafts were 
from fi3 to 80 yards deep ; the faults were very numerous, and the enterprise was abandoned owing 
to the great influx of water. The stratsi inclined slightly to the south, or from the flank of May 
Hill'. 

Poor as are these coal-seams, it is exceedingly probable that the works were under- 
taken at those spots along the line of outcrop where the measures are the thickest ; for 
the coal-field actually thins out to the north and south, and these pits w'ere sunk at 
intermediate points. In the hills north of Newent, indeed, there are instructive ex- 
amjiles of the thinning out and final disappearance of the carboniferous strata. A good 
illustration of this was made apparent when the tunnel of the Ledbury Canal was cut 
tlirough these hills. A man, 80 years of age, who worked in it, iufonned me, that 
midway in the hill, between the soft sandy beds (New Red) on the south, and the 
stiff clays (argillaceous marls of the Old Red), on the north, they drove through a 
thin vein of “ coaly stuff” with poor thin “ pieces ” of the mineral, but without, as he 
termed it, “ any state of coal.” Following the line of junction of the New and Old 
Red to the north, I found precisely similar evidences exposed under the escarpments 
of the New Red Sandstone, extending from the Castle Turn])ike to Pit I-icases. At 
various intermediate spots along this line, shafts have been sunk and thin portions of 
coal extracted ; hut these are entirely wanting in other places, and the conglome- 
rates of the New Red are actually seen in open quarries resting unconforniably on the 
inclined beds of the Old Red. To the cast of Gamagc Hall, the carboniferous beds 
appear for the last time in this direction, the c;oal itself cropping out in the ditches of 
the ])]oughed lands which lie between the rye-land hills of New Red Sandstone, and the 
clay of the Old Red. The water passing through the porous overlying strata, is 
held uj) by the narrow argillaceous zone of coal measures ; which is of so cold and 
heartless a quality as almost to defy improvement. This is the clearest example T am 
acejuainted with, of the thinning out of a coal-field. It w'as a very interesting task, 
indeed, to trace the same strata from this narrow wedge near Gamage Hall, through all 
their contractions and expansions, betw'een the New Red Sandstone and the Old, 
to their full development in the trough-shaped land to the west of Newent, and 
again to follow them till they finally disappeared upon the sides of May Hill, where 
the Ne\v Red .Sandstone reposes at once on the Old Red Sandstone and Silurian rocks. 
If coal-works arc ever to be resumed near Newent, with any prospect of success, the 
trials should be made to the east of the town, by sinking through a thicker cover of the 

’ ()\\ to the condition of the surface resulting from these old works, I could not jierceive whether the 
coal mcaMires at this sjiot had been covered by any portion of the New Red Sandstone. 
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New Red Sandstone than any hitherto penetrated ; for as it appears that the most 
important seams on the west, dipped to the east and south-east, so is it possible that 
the measures may be found to have expanded, when followed upon their dip. Whether 
this prove to be the case or not, there can be little doubt that these carboniferous 
strata, in some form or other, are prolonged beneath the New Red Sandstone to the east 
of Newent, as indicated by a highly sulphureous medicinal spring, which there rises to 
the surface'; whilst there is every probability that the strata being further removed from 
their junction with the Old Red Sandstone, may run in more continuous and unbroken 
masses, than in those spots along the line of outcrop, to which all previous undertakings 
have been confined. 

(Vest. 

17 - 


Faults, Probable course of coal. Fault ? 

a. New Red Sandstone. h. Coal Measures. c. Old Red Sandstone. 

The importance of the discovery of a really productive coal-field in this accessible and 
level tract, is too obvious to require notice, seeing its contiguity to that part of Gloucester- 
shire on the one side, where the overlying formations are of great thickness ; and to 
those wide agricultural tracts of Herefordshire and South Worcestershire on the other, 
in which, from their geological relations, no coal can ever be detected. 

‘ By this obsenation, I do not mean to imply that sulphureous ^vatera arc edways to be taken as proofs of 
the existence of carboniferous strata. (See remarks on Mineral Waters, p. 34.) Here, however, the reason- 
ing would be as follows. The coal measures which croji out on the west, contain much iron pyrites, which on 
decomposing would afford sulphureous springs ; on their dip to the cast, these beds jiass beneath a cover of 
New Red Sandstone, in which no pyrites is observed, and hence it is fair to infer, that the winters which have 
flowed upon the inclined and pyritous beds of the coal measures, after becoming highly sulphureous, rise to their 
original level through craetks in tlie overlying sandstone. In fact the depression in which tlie spring rises, is 
probably the scene of a fault, by which the coal measures are thrown up to the east of this mineral source. 
(See Wood-cut above.) 



Northern, Western, and Eastern edges of the great Coal-basin of South Wales. 

Carboniferous Limestone. 

The value of its mineral contents, and the great extension of the South Welsh coal- 
basin, entitle it to be treated of in a separate work, and geologists may well rejoice that 
the task of describing it has been undertaken by the Rev. W. Conybeare. 1 have, 
therefore, not attempted to examine in detail any part of this basin, but have confined 
my observations to that portion of its margin which is conterminous with those ancient 
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rocks to which this work is more peculiarly devoted. (See Map.) Tlie natural faces of 
the rocks forming the northern and north-western escarpments of this coal-basin, are 
indeed of great value in exj)laining the regular order and succession of the strata between 
the carboniferous and Silurian Systems, for these sections exhibit a full and unbroken 
sequence of all the intermediate strata, nothing being left to hypothesis or the imagina- 
tion. (Sec PI. 31. fig. 1.) 

The carboniferous limestone of the South Welsh coal-field, as seen in Monmouth, 
Brecon, and Caermarthen, is on the whole a strong regularly bedded mass, partly light 
coloured, rarely oolitic, and occasionally of so dark a tint as to be termed “ black 
marble'.” It is overlaid by the conglomerates and sandstones of the millstone grit or 
base of the coal-field, and rests upon another conglomerate, very similar to the mill- 
stone grit, but generally of a redder colour, which constitutes the ujipermost stratum of 
the Old Red Sandstone. In its course through these counties the limestone occupies t la- 
form of a tortuous girdle, conforming to the shattered outline of the coal measures''. 

It is of incon.siderable thickness when compared with the formation of the same age 
in Yorkshire, Denbighshire, or even in the adjacent parts of Monmouthshire and Glou- 
cestershire, rarely if ever expanding to more than five hundred feet. In that portion 
of the escarpment which has been the least dislocated, as to the south of Abergavenny, 
and Crickhowell, the average inclination of the beds is very slight, not exceeding 7" or 
8\ and the dip is towards the centre of the coal-basin. 

With this feeble development of the chicl mass of limestone, the upper and lower lime- 
stone shale are also of small dimensions when com])ared with the same rocks in the 
northern counties, or in the environs of Bristol, and in the east of Monmouthshire, where 
we shall soon de.scribe them. .Even, however, in the South Welsh coal-basin, the lower 
limestone shale may be traced as a continuous band along the escarpment, and Avhen 
hidden from view by herbage or detritus, its place is usually marked by boggy ground, 
springs, or rividets, the waters of which, having been absorbed by the porous strata of 
the overlying coal grits and limestones, are thrown out by this argillaceous band, and 
fall in rills over the scarped and lolly edges of the Old Red Sandstone. It is not in my 
power to describe all the varieties in lithological structure, and all the organic remains 
of the fonuation in this region ; but a few remarks upon an interesting accidental feature 
arc worthy of notice. My attention was called to this circumstance by the Rev. II. Lloyd, 
who had found detached fragments of this ])eculiar limestone. The surfaces of the stone 
present a glazed or varnished appearance, which at first sight I thought might be owing 

' 7'h(* black limestone or marble is largely developed iii Caermarthenshire (Llangyndcym, &c.). The Earl of 
( uwdor's new mansion at Golden Grove, near Llandeilo, is built of it. 

- Some of the mo.st extensive of the dislocations producing this outline are seen to the north-cast and north- 
west of Merthyr Tidvil, where tlicy will be sjiecially described by Mr. Conybcarc. I'lie great dislocations in the 
neighbourhood of the Caermarthenshire Fans, or highest points of South Wales, will be sjiecially explained 
at the end of this chapter. 
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to vitrification. On tracing, however, tliese glazed fragments up the bed of the moun- 
tain rivulet near Blaen Cennen, in which they had been found, I discovered their origin 
to be in a portion of the great escarpment, which having been subjected to a downcast, 
is for the space of a mile almost submerged in a turf bog, the ends alone of the strata 
being exposed in the bank of the little stream. (See Map and PI. 30. fig. 12.) From the 
unaltered condition of the limestone and shale underlying these glazed beds, it appeared 
almost certain, that the altered external characters of the upper layers of tlie rock, could 
not be due to any cause connected with igneous or gaseous agency acting from beneath ; 
and besides no rock of trappeau or volcanic origin occurs in any part of the adjacent 
tract. Internally, these beds present the usual semi-crystalline structure and grey colour 
of the limestone, but the varnished coat extends over all the surfaces, including every 
cavity. The glaze is brittle, yields to the knife, and is colourless and transparent, the 
veins of calcareous spar and tints of the rock not being hidden by it. As these glazed 
strata, protruding from beneath a deep peat bog, have an aspect similar to that produced 
on limestone by very diluted muriatic acid, it has occurred to me that the peculiar con- 
dition of the surface might have resulted from long-continued immersion in water, im- 
pregnated with the slight vegetable acid of the bog. 

Caverns frequently occur in this limestone, and that from which the river Lwcliwr 
suddenly bursts forth is a fine example, analogous to those sources of subterranean 
streams which are of such frequent occurrence in every country where calcareous rocks 
abound. 

The most prevailing fossils are the 

Productus hemispharicus. M. C. t. 328. 

Martini. M. C. t. 318. fig-s. 2, 3 and 4. 

■- — ■■■■■ comoides. M. C. t. 329. 

together with many prevailing corals of the formation, all of which are dissimilar from 
any which we shall afterwards describe in the Silurian System. (See detailed list of 
many of these fossils at the end of this chapter.) 

In its course through Caermarthenshire, westward of the great "dislocations near the 
Fans, the zone of limestone maintains a considerable thickness as far as the pass of 
Llaudybie, and at the extensive limeworks of Garn-fach or Calch-gorog, four miles south- 
east of Llandeilo, I estimated it at not less than three hundred feet. Thence to the 
flexure which forms the extreme south-western edge of the coal basin, the zone becomes 
thinner, and the large quarries of Llangyndeyrn, six miles south-east of Caermarthen, 
are the last spots where it is seen in force ; for to the south-west of the Mynidd Garreg, 
and immediately north of Kidwelly, the rock dwindles to an obscure band, which is no 
further traceable in the sea cliffs on the left hank of the Towy. By reference to the map 
it will be perceived, that further to the westward, patches of this carboniferous linje- 
stone re-occur on the coast near Laugharne, overlying the Old Red Sandstone in both 
banks of the River Taaf. Although these patches are in Caermarthenshire, they form 

u 
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no portion of the girdle which surrounds the great coal basin of South Wales, but ar6 
remnants of another large carboniferous tract in Pembrokeshire, to which allusion will 
be made in a subsequent chapter. The various elevations and subsidences to which 
the limestone has been subjected, between the Caerrnarthen Fans and the mouth of 
the Towy, and the different degrees of inclination at which the strata dip, may be ob- 
served in the accompanying maps and sections, and long details respecting them are 
uncalled for, as they must naturally form a portion of the work of Mr. Conybeare. The 
dismemberments in the immediate neighbourhood of the Caermarthenshire Fans, with 
an account of two remarkable outliers, will form the subject of the next chapter. 

Additional ohservations on the Carhoniferous Limestone of Monmouthshire y partiadarly on 

the Upper and Lower Limestone Shale, 

Besides the previous brief sketch of the northern, north-eastern, and western portions 
of the carboniferous limestone of the South Welsh (.‘oal basin, there will be found details 
respecting the develoj)ment of the formation, in the subseciuent chapters upon Pem- 
brokeshire and Tortworthin Gloucestershire, in which, for the sake of clearness, all the 
strata associated in those tracts arc described in succession. But after all, there are 
many districts occupied by this limestone as laid down in the map, to which little 
furtlier allusion will be made. Before, however, wx' enter upon the consideration of the 
Old Red Sandstone, I must direKd attention "to those ])laces in Monmouthshire in which 
there arc the best exam]des of the beds of passage between the limestone and the mill- 
stone grit, and through the lower limestone shale into the Old Red Sandstone ; as it is 
particularly with tlie aid of such examj)lcs that general portions of the tabular view 
have been filled up. The tracts of carboniferous limestone .specially adverted to, are 
those in Gloucestershire and Monmouthshire, which lie between the great South Welsh 
coal basin on the one side, and the coal-fields of Bristol and Forest of Dean on the 
other, and occupy the sjdendid gorges of the Wye near Chepstow. For much valuable 
information respecting these limestones, 1 refer the reader to the valuable memoir of 
Dr. Buckland and Mr. C'onybeare on the Bristol coal-field, with which these and other 
carboniferous rocks of the adjacent districts are placed in parallel. 

Of the Upper LitnesmTir shale, however, as seen in the gorge of the Avon at Clifton, I here 
subjoin an instructive and accurate detailed section by Mr, Lonsdale, made to illustrate a suite of 
specimens in the Bath Institution, which though never previously printed, appears to me to be of 
too great value not to be made public. 

Lower Grit. 




ft. 

in. 


ft. 

in. 

1. 

Rtibhly marl 

Hi 

0 

7. Grit more or less fissile 

.. 5 

0 

2. 

Highly ferruginous sandstone 

2 

0 

8. .'\ small-grained siliceous conglomerate .... 

0 

4 

;i. 

Lime.Uone more or less oolitic 

10 

0 

9. Oolitic limestone 

.. 2 

0 

1. 

R\;hbly limestone mixed with marl 

8 

0 

10. Rubbly oolite containing quartz pebbles .... 

.. 4 

0 

5. 

V nriegatod marl 

8 

0 

1 1 . Red marl 

.. 1 

Q 

6, 

Oolitic limestone ; in the superior part of the 



12. Hard red sandstone 

.. 



bed are small ({uartz pebbles 

1 

e> 

13. Finely-grained sandstone 
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14. Gritty sandstone 

15. Red sandy marl 

IG. Rubbly limestone with quartz pebbles 

17. Grit 

IB, Grit 


Middle Limestone. 

22. Oolitic limestone, three beds 

23. Red marl 

24. 1 

I Limestone, occasionally nodular ; partly ooli- 
j tic and contains quartz pebbles 

27. Encrinal limestone with Caryophyllia 

28. Grit, varying in lliickness from 2 inches to... 

29. Oolitic limestone 

30. Oolitic limestone 

31. Bluish clay 

32. Limestone 

33. Limestone 

34. Limestone 


ft. in. ft. in. 

16 19. Grit 1 0 

0 3 Red and blue marl 1 6 

1 5 20. Grit 0 6 

1 G Variegated marl 3 0 

1 0 21. Grit 12 0 

Middle Qrit. 

ft. in. ft. in. 

11 0 35. Grit 2to3 0 

0 G 3G. Gritty marl 4 0 

37. The strata here assume a basin shape, the 
^ cavity being filled with alternating beds of 

grit and marl 

8 0 38. Grit 3 

1 0 Limestone containing quartz pebbles 

7 0 40. Grit 4 

1 0 
0 6 
4 6 

2 0 
a 0 


To the last succeed several alternations of marl and grit, but they are too much decomposed to 
permit their line of separation to be determined. 

In Monmouthshire as at Bristol, the upper limestone shale consists of alternating beds of grit, 
shale, and limestone, showing a complete transition from the overlying millstone grit, into the great 
calcareous inass beneath. In a section of the strata subjacent to the coal measures of the Forest 
of Dean, Mr. Mushett describes beds of grit with subordinate red sandstone, marl, and limestone, 
similar to those of the coal tract near Oswestry, (see p. 145,) except that in Shropshire the red 
sandstone is much more prevalent than in Gloucestershire. To the north of Chepstow, these and 
other strata ol' thin-bedded impure limestone of dark dingy red and yellow colours, (upper limestone 
shale, &c.,) are wrapped in contortions over the great massive limestone of the Wye, and it is to these 
contortions, as drawn by Dr. MacCulloch, that Dr. Buckland and Mr. Conybeare have adverted. 


On the other hand, the lower limestone shale rising from beneath the same limestone, 
appears in great force along the edges of the Old Red Sandstone of the high region 
between Chepstow and the Usk, and has been recently laid open by cutting the new 
road between these places. These beds very much resemble the upper limestone shale, 
and as that rock indicates a passage into the overlying millstone grit, so do the latter 
prove the transition into the underlying Old Red Sandstone. 

Thus in travelling from Chepstow to Earlswood Common and Wentwood, we pass from older to 
older beds of limestone, till we reach those solid escarpments of the lower part of the formation as 
exhibited in the ravines between Well Head and Rug's Holeb These rocks are underlaid by alter- 


’ These two places ore so named as being the extremities of one of those ‘‘swallow’s ” in which streams arc lost, 
and which are so common in limestone tracts. The small brook which flows by White Mill is lost at Hug’s 
Hole and re-appears at Well Head after a subterranean course of about a mile and a half. Near WeU Head 
the carlK)niferou8 limestone is capped by a fine moss of dolomitic conglomerate. (See Map.) 

u 2 
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Diitions of thin-berldod, reddish and purple shale, yellowish sandy limestone and sandstone, and 
hnalJy by flaglike purple red sandstone, forming the upper part of the Old Red System. The 
alternating beds of impure limestone, A:c., as developed between White Mill and Rug*B Hole, are 
so unlike any other beds of the carboniferous limestone, that if they happened to be thrown up in 
aiadied forms, (its is the case in adjacent districts*,) they might at first sight puzzle any observers, 
sinc(‘ they have much the character of the lower Silurian rocks, like which the sandstone beds are 
also fre(|uently marked by the frequent impression of crinoidal stems. In this section, however, 
and again near Tintcrn Abbey and in parts of Pembrokeshire, the position of these beds is so clear, 
i. e. they so distinctly overli(‘ every portion of the Old Red Sandstone, and further, contain the car- 
boniferous fossils, that they are completely established as the true beds of transition between the 
carboniferous and Old Red Systems ; the precise boundary line being drawn at that part vvhere traces 
of the fossils and shale of the carboniferous system finally terminate, and the red sandstone fairly 
sets in^. 

Natural sections such as we have been considering, and which lay open tlie transi- 
tion of one grouj) of rocks into another, arc only to be sought in these regions where 
the conterminous systems are much developed. This expansion of the carboniferous 
limestone is so considerable in the eastern division of Monmouthshire and adjacent parts 
of Gloucestershire, where the beds of passage are best seen, that the formation, which on 
the edges of the South Welsh coal-field rarely if ever exceeds five hundred feet, has here 
probably a maxiniuin thickness of one thousand teet ; for in the Forest of Dean, where 
the upper and lower shales are attenuated, as compared with the same beds between 
Ghej)Stc)w and Usk, Mr. xMushett, an eminent practical miner, has determined the dimen- 
sions of the formation to exceed seven hundred feet. The j)assagc from the lowest beds 
ot* tlie limestone into the system of Old Red Sandstone, is analogous to that which [ 
liavc previously pointed out in the central counties of England, between the uppermost 
part of the carboniferous strata, and tlie lowest part of the new red sandstone, the phe- 
nomena in all these cases being display ed, in those districts where the respective portions 
of tliese systems are the most developed. (See cliapter 4.) 

1 cannot terminate tliis account of the structure of the carboniferous limestone and 
associated rocks, without reverting to a phenomenon to which I directed attention in 
describing the Salopian coal-fields, and which is equally apparent throughout South 
Wales ; viz. the entire absence of coal, either in the millstone grit, or underlying limestone ; 
while in tlie North of England, on the contrary, the writings of Sedgwick, Phillips and 
others, have taught us, that these lower members of the carboniferous system, are there 
mafic up of almost indefinite alternations of sandstone, limestone, shale, coal, and iron- 
stone. This neat separation of the carboniferous system of the central counties of 

‘ At the Abbey one mile north of the Ship Inn near Alveston, and eleven miles north of Bristol, a small boas 
of these lieds has been recently cut through in lowering the road. In the fine section of the Avon these beds 
also exist in full force. (See description and sections, *n a subsequent chapter on Tortworth.) 

^ Professor Phillips, in his second volume of the Geology of Yorkshire (]>. 15 et seq.), has described alter- 
nating red sandstone and limestone of this age, near Kirby Lonsdale. 
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England and of South Wales into an upper zone which is 'productive oi coal, and a lower 
in which no traces of the mineral have been discovered, will in the sequel assist us in 
establishing important inferences, concerning the age of the cMlm-bearing rocks of 
Pembrokeshire and Devonshire. 


The undermentioned fossils have been found in the carboniferous limestone of Shropshire, Mon- 
mouthshire and South Wales : 


Chief Localities. 

. ... r Coal Brook Dale 

Productus hemtsphrmeus, M.C. t. 238.'{ , 

^ I and Oswestry. 

Martini MX. t. 318. f.2,3&4. Clee Hills, &c. 

, ^ r Salop and South 

comoides, MX. t. 239 ■< 

I ulC8. 

costal Pliill. pi. 7. f. 2. ... Oswestry, ^c. 

— viargaritaceus. riiill.pl. 8. f. 8.“^ 

setosiis. Phill. pi. 8. f. 9 

pmctalus, Phill. pi, 8. f. 10 

Spinfer atleuuaius. Phill, pi. 0, f. 13 Pembrokeshire. 

- connivens. Phill. pi. 11. f. 2 

- imbricalus, Phill. pi. 10. f. 20.... 

* fdiarhis. Phill. pi. 11. f. 3 


Chief Localities. 

Spirifer papilionaceus. Phill. pi. 11. f. 6. ' 

■ radialis, Phill. pi. 11. f. 5 Pembrokeshire. 

resupinatus. Phill. pL 11. f. 1.... J 

semicircular is. Phill. pi. 9. f. 15 Littleton on Se- 

& 16 / vern. 

■ bisulcatus. M.C. t. 494. f. 1 & 2. ^ 

- cuspidatuH. M.C. t. 120 I Clee Hills, Shrop- 

disfans. M.C. t. 494. f, 3 j 

• octoplicatus.M.C. t. 562. f. 2, 3 & 4. J 

Terehratula fungites. MSS. Phill., 

ambiqua. Phill. pi. 11. f. 21. 1 _ , . , . 

.tt ... VPemhrokeshii e. 

• radialis. Phill. pi. 12. f. 40 

& 41. 


sliirc. 


('rinoidea occur in vast profusion, including genera and species described by Miller from the limestone of Bristol. Corals 
also are in parts very abundant (sec chap. 7). Orthocerata are very rare, and I never found one with well-marked 
characters. Trilobites are also scarce, but a few examples of them have been detected by the Earl of Cawdor in the coast 
clitfs near Stackpole, Pembroktshire, among which arc caudal portions of Jsaphus seminiferus and A. granuUferus of 
Phillips. Phe Ichthyodorulites of this formati<m are of peculiar forms and have been described by M, Agassiz ; among them 
is the Ctenaennthus tenuUtriatus of the Clee Hill limestone, (p. 119.). Other species occur near Bristol. 

Considering this formation to be well known, I did not collect many or^'onic remains, so that after all the list is very in- 
complete. We may, however, consider it as a sample of specimens taken from various localities; and viewing them in this 
light it is worthy of remark, that every species above enumerated has been previously described by Professor Phillips as 
occurring in the limestone of this age in other and distant tracts. On the southern edge of the South Welsh coal-field, par- 
ticularly between the Mumbles and Pennard, west of Swansea, the carboniferous limestone lias been diligently explored by 
my friend Mr. Dillwyn, M.P., whose skill in concliology has enabled him to detect many species in addition to those com- 
monly ohsei-ved in the formation. In his list, wliich has not yet been published, he enumerates — 

Ammonites] and GojiiaiiteSf 2; Bellerophon^ several spicies; Cirrus'] several; Dentalium^ 1; Euomphalut several; 
Eidima] 1; Litiorina,3; Latrcm, 1 ; MelaniayS; AWica, 1 ; Or/Z/occrafo, several; Turbo^\\ Trochus,3; Turritella,^ ; 
Kotella, 1, &c. Among these also Professor Phillips has also recognised many published in his work, wliilc Mr. J. de C. 
Sowerby coincides with me in opinion that not one of these species has yet been found in the Old Red or Silurian Systems. 


' For the sake of uniformity and to prevent the possibility of error, the names Spirifer and Productus are 
used throughout. Mr, Phillips writes Spirifera and Producta. 
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Cerrig Cennen. {From a drawing by Mr$, Stackhouse Acton.) 


CHAPTER XIII. 

CARBONIFEROUS SYSTEM {concluded). 


Principal Outliers and Dislocations of the Carhoniferous Limestone on the northern 
and western edges of the South Welsh Coal Basin. 

1. Pen Cerrig-calch. (PI. 31. tig. 1.) -The chief masses of the carhoniferous lime- 
stone being described, it now only remains to give a sketch of the prominent disloca- 
tions and outliers of the formation in South Wales. 

The strata of Old Red Sandstone, carboniferous limestone, and millstone grit, com- 
posing the margin of the South Welsh coal-field, are all clearly exposed to the south 
of Crickhowell, where the river Usk flows in a deep and broad valley between these 
rocks and the loftier mountains of Old Red Sandstone constituting the Black Forest, 
Observing in the Ordnance map that the summit of one of these mountains was marked 
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“ Pen Cerrig Caleb ” {Angl. the limestone Crag), I ascended to ascertain why such a name 
had been used in a district appearing to consist exclusively of the Old Red Sandstone. 
(PI. 31 . fig. 1 .) I also perceived that the lower sides of these hills were precisely similar 
in structure to those of the Old Red Sandstone in the opposite escarpment of the coal-field. 
The quartzose conglomerate or top of the Old Red Sandstone (which will be described in 
the next chapter) stands out in the great “ ecrouletnent” of rocks named Daren, and 
also in the Beacon Hill, both acting as “contreforts” or supports to the higher mountain 
summit ; and lastly I found in the culminating point of the arid and lofty mountain of 
Pen Cerrig Caleb, 2200 feet above the sea, that the limestone, not less than fifty feet thick, 
occupied an isolated yet distinct escarpment covered by the true millstone grit, the latter 
having a thickness of about one hundred and fifty or two hundred feet, and thus all the 
relations were completely established. In this outlier, therefore, we find a much smaller 
development of the limestone than in the main escarpment of the coal-field, where the 
formation occasionally swells to a thickness of several hundred feet. The chief mass is 
thick-bedded, compact, and subcrystalline, of a cream colour and without fossils; but in 
some of the thinner beds on the southern face of the mountain, where they disappear 
beneath the cap of millstone grit, they become oolitic and coiitain a few organic remains, 
— Productus, Tcrcbratula, Corals, and Encrinites, but all those which 1 collected were 
in too imperfect a condition to be capable of specific description'. 

The grooved and sinuous surfaces upon the weathered bosses of this rock will re- 
mind the traveller of those limestones, which have been long exj)oscd to the atmosphere 
in very lofty situations ; for they strongly recalled to my memory sinjilar appear- 
ances in the calcareous peaks of the Eastern Alps. The beds of Pen Cerrig Caleb are 
inclined at the very gentle dip of six or seven degrees to the south-east, and if the planes 
of stratification be prolonged towards the Blorenge mountain near Abergavenny, to 
which they point, we find that this limestone would be carried much below' its natural 
position in the escarpment of the coal-field ; in other words, the limestone would be 
brought far beneath the surface of the Old Red Sandstone, the rock which in undis- 
turbed positions forms its natural support. Again, the inclination of these hills is to 
the south-east, whilst the same beds in that portion of the escarpment of the coal-field 
which is nearest to Pen Cerrig Caleb, dip to the south. (See Map.) We have thus 
clear proofs of violent dislocations, along the external margin of the coal-field, by 
which certain members of the Old Red Sandstone have been so thrown up as to circle 
round the basin, whilst the chief masses of the system from which they have been de- 
tached, still occupy the broad mountainous range of the Black Forest, and of which 
Pen Cerrig Caleb forms a part. This fact is a strong additional testimony, that although 
the adjoining carboniferous deposits may have been accumulated in a depression, yet 
their present basin shape has been produced by great dislocations. The removal of 

' This limestone waB fonnerly burnt for lime, but is now abandoned on account of the expense, caused by the 
distance from coal, the height of the mountain, and the want of roads. 
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the enormous masses of millstone grit and carboniferous limestone which formerly con* 
nected “ Pen Cerrig Caleb ” with the South Welsh coal-field, and the formation of the 
present valley of the Usk, which is here five miles broad and nearly 2000 feet deep, 
may both b« ascribed to violent dislocations and the subsequent action of powerful 
currents of water; this valley is, therefore, unquestionably “ a valley of denudation.” 
(See PI. 31. fig. 1.) 

The term denudation, however, has been made use of to express so many operations 
of water, differing from each other in intensity and in their nature, — some geologists 
meaning to express thereby, sudden ravages occasioned by a transient but powerful 
flood, others seeing in it nothing more than the gradual work of rivers, formerly in a 
more violent state of action, — that it is well to explain what may have been the opera- 
tions employed in producing the phenomena in question. The longitudinal depres- 
sion in which the Usk now flows, is simply a great line of fault, determined no doubt by 
one of those movements of elevation which have broken xq> the escarpment of the coal 
basin and thrown it into its present form. Earthquakes ami subterranean forces, suf- 
ficient to upheave the stupendous mountain masses of conglomerate and sandstone of 
the Fans and of the Black Forest, and to snap off huge ])ortions of the chain, as well 
as raise them into the circular escarpments of the coal-field, could not hav'e acted 
on such large accumulations of solid sedimentary matter, without occasioning immense 
transverse openings or gullies. On the supposition that these oscillations were going 
on for a long time before the deposits were raised above the .surface of the viuters, how 
powerful must have been the submarine currents set in action by these changes of 
level ! How must they have affected the bottom of the sea ! How deeply must such 
currents have channelled out the hollows into which they were deflected ! By all these 
combining causes it is conceived, that the valley in ([uestion was both determined and 
subsequently deepened and increased. 

Whatever hypothesis may be advanced to account for the present position of the 
lofty outlier of Pen Cerrig Caleb, the detritus of those materials, which formerly 
united it with the South Welsh coal basin, is still piled up in vast mounds and terraces 
of gravel on both banks of the Usk to attest the work of destruction, the effects of which 
will be further noticed in the two concluding chapters of this work. 


2. Other dislocations and outliers of the Carboniferous Limestone. 

Passing unnoticed all minor deraugetnents, I shall here describe great dislocations 
only, which have affected the carboniferous limestone and upper portions of the Old 
Red System, and have tended to give the South Welsh coal-field its present configu- 
ration. 

The tract in which they occur is included between the Caeritiarthenshire Fan on the 
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east and the parallel of Llandeilo Fawr on the west, a distance of about twelve miles. 
On referring to the map it will be seen, that while the lower members of the Old Bed 
Sandstone are nearly vertical, and preserve the same rectilinear strike (north-east to 
south-west) as the parallel ridges of Silurian rocks which trend from Shropshire to Caer- 
marthenshire ; the upper members of the same system, which are slightly inclined, 
constitute lofty mountains, and have, on the whole, a curvilinear direction, conform- 
ing to the margin of the coal basin. 

The dislocations I shall describe, are two which occur near the Caermarthen Fans, 
and one at Castell Cerrig Cennen. 

The western end of that portion of the escarpment of the South Welsh coal-held, 
which is occupied by the Caermarthen Fans, exhibits a very powerful transverse fault, 
by which the upper strata of the Old Red Sandstone have been so thrown up, as to 
occupy the summit of Fan-sirgaer, 2200 feet above the sea ; while in the contiguous 
mountain of Carreg-ogof, the same beds, covered by carboniferous Umestone and mill- 
stone grit, lie at the height of not more than 1 500 feet ; and hence the Old Red Sand- 
stone of the Fans is proved to have been upcast to an extent of at least 700 feet'. The 
direction of this transverse fault is nearly from north to south , as marked by the fissure 
in which the rivulet Twrch-fechan flows, in its descent from the edge of the escarpment 
towards the centre of the coal basin. On the left bank of this rivulet all is Old Red 
Sandstone, while a little to the right is the millstone grit of Carreg-las, the limestone 
being entirely lost for the space of nearly two miles. The elevated mass of Old Red 
Sandstone dips ten to twelve degrees S.S.E. the limestone and millstone grit being in- 
clined twenty degrees to the south. This inclination of the limestone accounts for its 
rapid disappearance beneath the millstone grit of Carreg-las, and connected with the 
great upcast of the fans, explains how the latter rock has been thrown into juxta- 
position with the Old Red Sandstone. 

Immediately to the west of the great limeworks of Cloganmawr, there is another con- 
siderable fault. (PI. 30. fig. 12.) After occupying the terrace- formed ridge, on which 
the kilns are situated, the limestone is abruptly snapped off, and thrown down about 
200 feet beneath its usual level into a morass, the ends of the lower strata only being 
visible on the side of the mountain rill. This is the spot above Blaen-Cennen, where 
the limestone presents the peculiar glazed surface before described. (See p. 156.) 
The strike of this dislocated mass is 10° to the north of west, and the inclination, differ- 
ing from that of the adjoining lime quarries, is 25° south by west. This downcast, 
though not exhibiting so great an amount of disturbance as that of the upcast of the Old 
Red Sandstone in Fan-sirgaer, exhibits in one respect analogous phaenomena. In both 
cases large portions of the lip of the coal-field present the appearance of having been 

* The adjoining portion of the edge of the basin to the east of this tract has been examined by Mr. Oony- 
beare and Mr. Maclauchlan, who have favoured me by colouring the quarter sheet of tlie Ordnance map in 
which Merthyr Tidvil is situated. 
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extruded from their regular line of bearing, and forced into the area of the Old Red 
Sandstone by movements which miners would call “lateral shifts”; an explanation 
which would naturally suggest itself by inspection of the relative position of the masses 
on the map. These appearances can, however, be more simply explained by the up- 
ward and downward movement of the faults in question, and by the different angles at 
which the separate masses are inclined'. 

The limestone emerging from this morass at Pant-y-gwasted, where the strike is true 
south-westerly, is well exhibited in low parallel ridges crowned by high ridges of mill- 
stone grit. The strata dip S.E. and S.S.E. at angles of about 30'’. These calcareous 
terraces diminish successively in height, and terminate near the cavern from which the 
river Lwchwr bursts forth. Between this point and the house of Cwrt-a-barddh the 
limestone is wanting, and the distance is occupied by the Old Red Sandstone or its 
detritus. 

The surface of the ground near the source of the Lwchwr is singularly marked by seve- 
ral funnel-shaped cavities, which are not peculiar to the limestone of this spot, but are 
also observable along the lines of greatest dislocation around the promontory of Carreg- 
ogof, and beneath the northern face of Carreg-las. They seldom exceed 60 to 70 feet in 
their diameter at the surface, tapering downwards to depths of 30 to 40 feet, and appa- 
rently terminating in vertical tubes. As they occur at or near points of the greatest dis- 
locations of the strata, may we not be allowed to speculate upon their having formerly 
been the spiracles by which certain gases were evolved, during those periods when 
earthquakes produced the adjoining elevations and depressions of the strata? 

I invite special attention to the locality of Cwrt-a-barddh, because this portion of the 
margin of the coal basin is directly opposite to the remarkable outlier of carboniferous 
limestone called Castell Cerrig Cennen, with the position of which I shall now attempt 
to prove that the break in the escarpment is directly connected. (See Map.) 

3. Castell Cerrig Cennen. (PI. 34. 6g. 6.) 

The picturesque ruin called “ Castell Cerrig Cennen,” is built upon an insulated 
rock of carboniferous limestone, which projects in bold relief on the right bank of the 
little stream called the Cennen, and nearly in the centre of a valley in the Old Red 
Sandstone, as represented in the wood-cut at the head of this Chapter'. (See also PI. 34. 


' This solution of the modus operand! was first, 1 believe, suggested by Mr. Lonsdale, from the examination 
of a series of beautiful models. He is in possession of much valuable knowledge re8i>ecting mineral faults and 
their complications, which I trust he will soon lay before the public. 

* I am indebted to Mrs. Stackhouse Acton for a beautiful sketch of Castell Cerrig Cennen, from which the 
wood-cut is engraved. The castle is the pro{)erty of the Earl of Cawdor, and being one of the most striking 
ruins in South Wdcs, is well worthy of the attention of the antiquary. The well of the fortress (supposed to 
have been reached by cutting to a great depth through the solid rock) is, I believe, a natural fissure. 
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fig. 6.) The breadth of this valley between the escarpment of the carboniferous lime- 
.stone on the south, and the Silurian rocks on the north, does not exceed two miles. It 
will hereafter be shown, that the full development of the Old Red Sandstone terminates 
at Pont*ar-lleche, and as that system is not laid open by any transverse gorge in the 
valley of the Cennen, no accurate opinion can be offered respecting all the strata of 
which its chief and central masses may be composed. The uppermost beds, however, 
present a thin zone of conglomerate and grit, and the lowest tilestones are distinctly 
exhibited between Cerrig Cennen and the vale of the Towy. The intermediate strata, 
upon some of which the limestone outlier of Cerrig Cennen is placed, are argillaceous 
and sandy ; those on the north side of the castle being vertical and unconformable to 
the bedding of the calcareous rock, while those at its southern base, though imperfectly 
exhibited, are apparently twisted under the limestone. 

The calcareous beds of “Cerrig Cennen’’ are well exhibited, and consist of the black 
and grey varieties of the adjacent carboniferous limestone, inclosing the same fossils ; 
viz., Productus hemisphacricus, P. Martini, and large bunches of one of the corals pecu- 
liar to this formation, {Lithodendron srrdecimale, Phill., &c.) 

The ])recipitous face or escarpment of the rock on which the castle stands, is exposed 
to the depth of about 60 feet, the summit of the hill being between 250 and 300 feet 
above the Cennen. The remainder of the declivity from the base of the rock to the 
river, is covered by a steep grassy slope, which conceals almost entirely the strata below 
the limestone ; but at one point the Cennen has worn away a small portion of the talus, 
and exposed a few feet of red sandstone, which appear to dip, as before said, unconform- 
ably under the limestone of the castle hill. 

On the left bank of the Cennen the strata of Old Red Sandstone interjiosed between 
the outlier and the main escarpment of the carboniferous limestone, are so concealed by 
detritus, that traces of them are to be detected only in the bed of one small rivulet. 
On ascending, however, to the site of the great fault already described, or towards the 
break in the zone of limestone above alluded to, we find the upper member of the Old 
Red Sandstone plunging to the south beneath the limestone on one side of the ravine, 
at an angle of seventy degrees, and on the other of thirty or forty degrees to the south- 
east (sources of the Lwchwr). Seeing that the sudden break in the continuity of the 
main escarpment ol the limestone is exactly opposite the outlier Cerrig Cennen, and that 
this dislocated mass would, as nearly as could be estimated, fill the portion of the gap 
which is between the spring head of the Lwchwr and the house of Cwrt-a-barddh, it 
might at first be concluded, that the rock Cerrig Cennen had been torn from its parent 
seat, and precipitated down the shelving escarjjmcnt upon the surface of the Old Red 
Sandstone ; an inference which would not appear extravagant in this region of violent 
disturbance. But though highly curious and dift’erent from that of Carreg-las already 
described, or of any other detached mass along the frontier of the South Welsh coal- 
field, the dislocation of Cerrig Cennen may be simi)ly explained. It is evident from 

X 2 
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the abrupt escarpment of the chief mass, that the carboniferous limestone must once 
have extended over a considerable portion of the valley, and probably far to the west- 
ward of the castle. It is also evident from the opposite inclination of the strata on 
each side of the gap at Cwrt-a-barddh and from the beds on which the castle stands 
dipping away from the main escarpment, that the whole of the disti'ict has been vio- 
lently broken up. We have therefore data for inferring, that the })art of the valley 
situated between the outlier and the boundary of the coal-field was once the scene of 
a great disturbance, and that a body of water similar to that we have su])posed to be 
in existence in the case of Pen Cerrig Caleb ( p. 162.) has subsequently removed the 
intervening masses of strata, leaving the Cerrig Cennen a monument of its devastating 
action. 

It is not my intention to describe the other dislocations in the carboniferous limestone 
on the south-western edge of the South Welsh coal basin, as they will form a portion 
of Mr. Conybeare’s mcmoii-. It is sutficient to say that they all exhibit, though some- 
times in a minor degree, nearly the same j)henomena as have been here delineated. 
Some of the general inferences w'hich may he deduced from these facts will he noticed 
in a subsequent chapter, after the reader has been made aetjuainted with the disruptions 
of the older rocks. 

Repeating, how'ever, an observation deduced from similar phenomena in the Clee 
Hills, I will here merely observe, that the method by which the strata surrounding and 
supporting this coal-field have been fashioned into the broken margin of a basin, is 
clearly indicated by numerous and powerful transverse dislocations'. 


' See p. 119. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


OLD RED SYSTEM. 


1. 4^ U)uglomerate and Sandstone. — 2. Cornstone and Marl. — 3. 'J'ilestone. 

The rocks known to English geologists under the name of the Old Red Sandstone, 
consist of v^arious strata of conglomerate, sandvStone, marl, limestone, and tilestonc, the 
youngest beds of which dip conformably beneath the carboniferous deposits, whilst the 
oldest repose upon and pass into certain grey-coloured rocks. These grey-coloured 
rocks form the upper part of the Silurian System. (Sec coloured section upon the Map, 
also PI. 31. figs. 1 to 4, and wood-cut p. 171.) 

Being convinced that the Old Red Sandstone is of greater magnitude than any of the 
overlying groups, 1 venture for the first time in the annals of British geology to apply 
to it the term system, in order to convey a just concef)tion of its importance in the 
natural succession of rocks, and also to show, that as the carboniferous system, in 
which previous writers have merged it', (but from which it is completely distinguishable, 

* See even the very recent vocabulury used in the Bridgewater Treatise hy Dr. Bucklaud, in which the Old 
Red Sandstone is made a subordinate part of the carboniferous system, the same divisions being there retained 
which were first put forth by Mr. Conybearc. Mr. Lyell, however, has in great measure adopted the classifi- 
cation here proposed. Professor Sedgwick, and myself, have examined these rocks over a wider area, perhaps, 
than most English geologists, and he coincides in the necessity of separating the Old Red Sandstone from the 
overlying and subjacent systems. (See memoir by Professor Sedgwick and myself on the Old Red Sandstone of 
the Highlands of Scotland. Geol. Trans, vol. iii. and subsequent memoirs by Professor Sedgwick, Geol. 'IVans. 
vol. iv.) The Norwegian rocks should be examined in detail by some comj)etent observer to decide how far 
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both by lithological characters and zoological contents,) is surmounted by one red 
group ; so is it underlaid by another, this lower red group being infinitely thicker than 
the upper. The chief reason, perhaps, why the Old Red Sandstone has not been con- 
sidered as entitled to the rank of a system is, that in France and Germany its equiva- 
lents are ill, if at all, developed. It has, however, been recognised in Poland and Si- 
lesia, while in Norway there are mountain ranges very similar in structure to the types 
of this system in the North of England, Scotland, and Ireland. As, however, there is 
no region of Europe yet examined, where the Old Red Sandstone is better exhibited 
than in the British Isles, so there is no part of the kingdom in which it is so much ex- 
panded as in the country here described. Occupying the largest portion of Hcrefordsliire 
and the adjacent districts of Worcestershire and Shropshire, it spreads over wide tracts 
of Monmouthshire, surrounding the coal-field of the Forest of Dean ; and forming a 
girdle round the great South Welsh coal basin, it constitutes in Brecknockshire the 
loftiest mountains of South Britain. The enormous thickness of tlie red stratified de- 
posits, included between the coal measures and the Silurian rocks, will at once be com- 
prehended by any observer who places himself on the eastern sloj)es of tiic latter on the 
Welsh borders of Herefordshire (near Kington, for example); whence casting his eye to 
the south and south-east, the circle of vision, although extending over all the mountains 
between the Wye and the Usk, and terminating only in the lofty mountains, called the 
Brecon and Caermarthen fans’, 2500 feet above the sea, embraces nothing but Old Red 
Sandstone! (See vignette, head of the chapter.) This view does not include a wide 
superficies, occupied merely l)y undulating masses of the same strata, but a territory in 
which successive members of the system rise from beneath each other in distinct moun- 
tainous escarpments. The same succession, though in a much smaller scale, is dis- 
played in Shropshire, between the coal-field of the Clee Hills and the older rocks of 
Ludlow ; whilst in the central districts of Herefordshire the strata lie in a great basin, 
the lower edges of which arc turned up against the Silurian rocks, both on their eastern 
and western flanks. 

For the convenience of description, a triple subdivision of this system is adopted : 
tlic strata being described in descending order under the following names* : 

1. Quartzosc Conglomerate and Sandstone, 

2. Cornstone and Mart, 

3. Tilestone. 

they a^ee in order and in characters with the older strata of the Britibh series ; hut as I shall hereafter show, 
tliat the Silurian System i« there largely — perhaps fully developed, so we have every reiiBon to suppone that 
the niountiiin masses of the red conglomerate and sandstone of that kingdom represent our Old Red System. 
PuHcli. indeed, ha.s shown the existence of Old He<l Sandstone in PolniKh and it is supposed to rise from beneath 
the eoal-fields of Bohemia and Silesia. To w'hat extent docs it exist in Russia ? 

' “ Fan .” Anylirv, a covering or cap, i. e. the summit. 

A similar su])divisiori of the Old Red Sandstone was first jiroposed by Buckland and Conybeaie in their 
memoir on the Bristol district. 
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a. Millstone Grit. b. and c. Carboniferous Limestone and Shale (overlying rooks described in the preceding 
chapters.) 

The Old Red System consists of rf, e, /, and g: viz. d and e. Conglomerate and SandHtone; f. Cornslones and 
Marl; g. Tilestonc. 

The Ludlow Rocks (upper formation of the Silurian System) appear rising from beneath the Old Red System at A. 

In the descriptions which follow it will, however, be seen that the distinctions implied 
by these names are not absolutely peculiar to any one of the three divisions, but are 
under certain limitations repeated in each. Thus, though tiles are largely quarried in 
the lowest strata throughout extensive tracts of country, beds almost equally fissile 
occur partially both in the bottom part of the uppermost, and in the central or corn- 
stone division ; while, on the contrary, at Tortworth and Thornbury in Gloucestershire, 
and in parts of Monmouthshire, conglomerates are met with below the upper zone; and 
in Pembrokeshire they even take the place of tilestones in the lowest strata. (See PI. 3G. 
fig. 17. and PI. 3.'). fig. 6.) 

Let us commence the description of these deposits at the north-western edge of the 
coal basin of South Wales, where the upper zone or formation is very largely and clearly 
developed. 

Quartzose Conglomerate and Sandstone. (See PI. 31. fig. 1. and d, e of wood-cut.) 

The loftiest points occupied by the Old Red Sandstone of England are the fans of 
Caermarthen and Brecon, the former 2590 and the latter 2500 feet above the level of 
the sea. The southern face of these mountains, like most other parts of the edge of 
the South Welsh coal basin, slopes in a gentle talus, inclined from ten to twelve degrees 
tow'ards the centre of the coal-field, and is usually covered by turf or bogs. When 
these coverings arc removed, a conglomerate, com])osed of pebbles of white quartz in a 
red matrix, forms the upper member of the Old Red Sandstone, or substratum of the 
carboniferous limestone. To the south of Abergavenny, and all along the northern 
edge of the coal-field, the conglomerate occupies this relative position, dipping beneath 
the limestone and cropping out near the summit of the steep escarpments. In the 
Blorenge mountain near Abergavenny, the upper beds immediately underlying the lime- 
stone, are quartzose grits, with a slightly calcareous cement, containing occasionally 
pink and white pebbles of quartz, varying from the size of a mustard-seed to that of 
two and three inches, sometimes mixed up with grains of a green colour and compact 
felspar. Other and lower beds, however, are pure quartzose conglomerates. When 
fresh quarried, the conglomerate is sometimes of a pink or reddish colour, but after 
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long exposure it tVecjuently becomes nearly white, in which state it might be mistaken 
for the coarser beds of the millstone grit, but it is separated from them by the carbo- 
niferous limestone. The conglomerate beds occupy a thickness of about two hundred 
feet, and j)ass down into chocolate browm, and reddish, coarse-grained sandstone, with 
blotches of red shale and oc(‘asionaIly a very small pebble of quartz. Near the Caer- 
nuirthen fans the conglomerate beds are from three to four feet thick, and inclose 
fragments of felsj)ar, hard schist, and black slate. Similar beds, with the same rela- 
tions, form a coiitiiiuous girdle round the coal basin of the Forest of Dean, and the 
tourist uj)ou the Wye may observe excellent examples of them in the promontory wdiicli 
advances to the west of the j)icturesque cliffs of Symonds Yat, between Monmouth and 
Uoss. Again, these conglomerates are seen in great masses on the right bank of the 
Wye, to the north of Tintern Abbey, from whence they range southwards over a con- 
siderable district of Monmouthshire, extending along the summit of Wentw^ood, the 
highest ground between Chepstow^ and Usk. (See Map.) 

In the beds' innneciiately below the coni^lonicrate, the pebbles gradually disappear, until the rock 
bee(uii(’s a pure sandstone of brownisli and occasionally of delicate gosling green and deep red colours : 
otluT beds are much sjK»tted with green blotches on a dark red ground. All the escarpments of the 
lofty mountains of the Brecon and Caermarthenshire fans, and extending thence into the neighbour- 
liood of Abergavenny, exhibit a like succession of underlying strata of brownish red and greenish 
grey sandstones, fine-grained, hard, and sometimes thick-bedded, the mica being, for the most part, 
intimately mixed with the otlier (‘omponents of the stone. I'hese sandstones altcniati' with bands 
of red and green argillaceous marl. Wher(‘ roads are contiguous, the sandstone is ejuarried for 
troughs, cidi'r-presses, and all building pijrp<jses. Some of tlu* lower Layers of this division are so 
thin-hedded as to split into tih’s, a character, however, which is not common. Other courses of 
the sandstone have a strong f1aglik(' lemh'ncy, and the fine-graim‘d purplish brown sandstones of 
the Fan bwlch-y-cliwyth, near Tri’-castle, arc (jnarried for flagstones, which arc transported as far 
as Llandovery. Other varieties are sutficienily fine-grained to be used as whetstoiu's. These rocks 
are separable from the underlying groups, not onl)' by their position, but also by containing no 
beds sufficiently calcareous to be burnt for lime. It must, however, be ol>scrv'ed, that in many 
situations where this subgrouj) is much expanded, particularly on the northern sides of tlie JMorenge, 
the fans of Brecon, and otlier portions of the margin of the South Welsli coal-field, it contains oc- 
casionally thin co\irses, two or three in a mountain side, of mottled, red and green, very impun‘ 
limestone, which is undistingnishable from some of the least (*alcareous beds of (‘ornslone in the 
central part of the syst(*m. Tlie bold scar’ called tlu; Daren, two miles north of Crickhowell, off'ers 
a fine vertical section of a portion of this division. We there see a greenish, fine-grained, thick- 
bedded sandstone (an excellent building-stone), alternating with purple, red, and green, finely 
laminated, marls, and other thin courses of hard sandstone and fine conglomerate. In the latter 
I detected the scale of a large fisli which has not yet been dt'seribed by M. Agassi/. Similar beds 
of red and green impure cornstone.'^, are observable midway in the escarpment of the Blorcnge, 

'Lho Daren owes its form to a great subsidence of the rock, the fragments occupying a rough talus above 
the valley of the L^sk. I mucli regret that my own imperfect sketch of this j)ictures(pie scene is not worthy 
i f being engraved. 
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as laid open upon the sides of the inclined plane by which the limestone is conveyed to the Aber- 
gavenny Canal. The sides of this inclined plane expose one of the best sections I am acquainted 
with, extending upwards from the cornstone which appears in the valley, to the conglomerate, the 
great mass of which lying above the top of the inclined plane, is covered by the mountain lime- 
stone and millstone grit. The upper masses of the mountains between the Usk and the Wye, oc- 
cupying various lofty eminences from 1800 to 2545 feet above the sea, and known under the general 
name of the Black Mountain, together with the Skirrid, are composed of brownish red and greenish 
sandstones, passing downwards into the concretionary and fragmentary rocks of the next division. 
The Skirrid is partially capped by quartzose conglomerate, and then exhibits in descending order — 

1. Chocolate rod-, and green-colonrcd thin-beddod hard sandstones. 

2. Do., very htudy grained, thick-bedded. • 

Mottled marls, red and green. 

1. 'J'hick beds of brownish or chocolate red, surfaces marked by irregular blotches or concretions of green and red marl of 
various forms. (.See 171).) 

Marls like No. 2- 

(). I'hick-bcdded brown sandstone, becoming slightly calcareous and passing down into cornstone. 

The greenish variety of sandstoDO in this sc'ction is composed of grains of sand and quartz, with 
spangles of mica, in a matrix of decomposed felspar, the colouring matter being probably chlorite, 
M’hich together witli the felspar of the matrix gives a trappean aspect to the rock when viewed in 
hand Bj)ecimcns. Again, some, of the hardest sandstones, particularly where they pass into the 
blotchy marls and cornstones, arc themsclv(‘s slightly calcareous. Such characters may be observed 
jn many oth»!r sections; but the greenish felspathie rock is a variety never seen in the system of 
New Red Sandstone. It again occurs in a remarkably compact state in the Old Red Siindstonc of 
Caermarthenshire under Nelson’s monument, on the left bank of the river Towey. 

In the Black Fore.st, the masses dij) slightly towards the South Welsh coal-field, the 
upper strata occupying the summits of long tabular ridges, which rise towards the north- 
west and present bold escarpments to the valley of the Wye. la some of these ridges, 
where the lower beds of the zone pass into the inferior cornstone and marl, tiles are 
largely worked, and other beds contain thin layers filled with fragments of carbonized 
vegetable matter ; hut I have never yet detected any remains sufficiently perfect to be 
compared with known fossil plants. These imperfect fragments of vegetables being ac- 
companied by thin films of carbonaceous matter, have induced ill-advised speculators to 
drive galleries into the mountain sides in search of coal. It is scarcely necessary to add, 
that all these enterprises have failed. Remains of some of the works near the summit 
of the cornstone group are visible on the eastern side of a steep ravine above the village 
of Cusop, two miles south of the town of Hay. 

No rock described in this work puts on a more ancient aspect than these sandstones 
as seen upon the north side of the Sugar Loaf, and in the wild gorges by which the 
great mass of the Black Forest is fissured. We must not, however, judge of the an- 
ticpiity of rocks by their mineral aspect, nor even by their lithological structure ; for, as 
I shall have occasion to show, there are many portions of the Old Red Sandstone (par- 
ticularly in Pembrokeshire,) undistinguishable in these respects from the oldest grey wacke 
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rocks, whilst strata of the imderli/ing Silurian system, formerly termed greywacke, so far 
from assuming an air of higher antiquity, in numberless cases and over very large areas, 
resemble closely some of the younger secondary deposits. 

The lower portion of this upper sandstone, caps the escarpment of the cornstone and marls both 
in the splendid mountain range of the Black Forest, and in the central parts of Herefordshire, ap- 
pearing as thickly bedded sandstones of excellent quality for building, and is quarried for tiles in 
the hills south of Hay, as u ell as to the south-east of Weobly. In most other parts of Hereford- 
shire, the upper sandstones thin out, the underlying cornstones rising to the surface ; but in the north- 
eastern parts of the county, particularly round Bromyard, there are also sandstones which come within 
this division of the system. The finest examples occur in the large quarries of Bromyard Downs, on 
the road to Worcester, where there are light-coloured, slightly micaceous, finely grained, whitish or 
greenish sandstones, in beds of and more feet thick, separated from each other by courses of deep 
red marly clay, and divided hy vertical fissures partially filled with it. These quarries produce 
blocks of stone 20 feet long by (I feet wide, and troughs of great depth. The cap of the rock consists 
of flaggy incohen'ut beds of a dirigy red colour, with spots or blotches of greenish argillaceous 
marl. Whitish sandstones resembling those of Bromyard Downs, aiul of excellent quality, are 
quarried near Cleobiiry Mortimer, and others of red colour are extracted in large masses for cider- 
presses, in the range of the hills north of the Teme near Pensux. These strata alternate with marls 
and other sandstones, whi<'h are hard, flaglike, and micaceous. 

In that district of Shropshire w hich environs the coal-field of the Forest of Wyre, and 
extends to the neighbourhood of Bridgenorth and Wenluck, the upper member of the 
Old Red Sandstone is generally ill exliibited, the only clear and unequivocal section of 
it being that wdiicii is exposed at Prescot Bridge and Orcton. (See PI. 30. fig. 1 .) Without 
the plainest evidence of superj)Ositioii, this soft yellow^ sandstone might be mistaken for 
a coal-measure stratum, but as it is really overlaid by a (iiiartzose conglomerate, which 
dips conformably beneath a band of true carboniferous limestone, and on the other hand 
reposes on cornstone, all doubts arc dispelled, and like rocks of similar composition 
and colour wdiich wc shall hereafter notice in Pembrokeshire, the yellow sandstone of 
Prescot Bridge, is thus proved to belong to the upper division of the Old Red System. 

Similar geological relations arc displayed on the steep acclivities of the (3ee Hills. 
The southern extremity of the Clec-barf (the Browui Clee,) is strongly marked by the 
exposure of the upper conglomerates and grits, though in some parts tlicy are so grey 
as to resemble the overlying millstone grit. The upper beds of the Old Red here 
conform to the lowest sandstone of the coal measures, both being inclined at small 
angles, and affected by the same faults and dislocations. (See Chapter VIII. pp. 123 
and 124, and PI. 30. fig. 0. ; and PI. 31. figs. 3 and 4.) 

These beds are less clearly exhibited on the sloi)es of the Titterstone Clee, except in 
the western face of the Knowlbury field, to the south of which, being much attenuated, 
and also thrown up at very high angles, they occupy only a small surface. In all these 
cases, the strata of this group dip under and support (conformably) the carboniferous 
strata, as in the escarpments of the coal basins of South Wales and the Forest of Dean. 
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There are many other situations, particularly in the proximity of coal-fields, (see Map,) 
where this subdivision exists ; but I have only alluded to some of the best-defined in- 
stances. With the exception of a large fish scale detected near Crickhowell, no animal 
organic remains have yet been observed in this upper division ; and although a few frag- 
ments of carbonized vegetables have been collected, none of these, as before said, are iden- 
tifiable with the plants of the coal measures. In their imperfect state of preservation, 
the botanist can only decide that they belong to land plants. I have, however, little doubt 
that future observers will detect vegetable forms sufficiently well defined to be described ; 
and I would recommend those ravines near Cusop to be well examined in which deep 
sections arc exj)osed, as well as other parts of the escarpment of the Black Forest'. 


Central or Cornstone Formation. ( /. of wood-cut and PL 31. fig. 1.) 


The central masses of this system are chiefly composed of alternations of red and 
green argillaceous sj)otted marls, affording, on decomposition, the soil of the richest 
tracts of Brecknockshire, Monmouthshire, and Herefordshire ; a large position of Salop, 
and small parts of Gloucestershire and Worcestershire. These argillaceous beds some- 
times alternate with sandstone, but more fre(|uently with irregular courses of concre- 
tionary imjmre limestone, mottled also red and green. When compact, the calcareous 
beds are termed simply limestones by the (juarrymen, but when mixed with sand and 
marl, giving them a brecciated or conglomerate aspect, they constitute the well-known 
cornstone of these counties. The dull-green colour on the Map indicates the chief lines 
where these concretionary courses have been observed, though it is not ])retendcd that 
all the points where calcareous rocks appear at the surface, are laid down; for the corn- 
stone formation of the Old Red System contains so many inosculating and slightly per- 
sistent bands of concretionary limestone, in some cases mixed with marl, shale, and 
sand, in others assuming a subcrystalUne form, that it is seldom practicable to separate 
the calcareous matter, even in any one district, into a given number of bands. 

We may commence ihe detailed description of this formation in Caermarthenshire, 
because, although the corustones in that county are of very impure quality, their relations 
are clearly exposed in a section exhibited in descending from the Caermarthenshire fans 
towards the bridge called Pont-ar-llcchc. (See PI. 34. fig. C>.) The river Sowdde here 
runs in a narrow cleft or channel which cuts the strata at right angles to their strike. 
The inclination of the beds is towards the south-east, and the dip varies from GS" near the 
superior limits of the formation, to 75” towards its base, or junction with the tilestones. 
In the short distance, therefore, of about three quarters of a mile, we obtain by means 


‘ Tlie shells and fishes of the Old Red System arc described in subsequent chapters, followed by descriptions 
of the Silurian fossils. 


V 2 
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of the high inclination of the strata, and the clearness of the section, a perfect know- 
ledge of all the beds comprising the cornstone division, which, owing to their slight in- 
clination and gentle undulations, arc expanded over the low and fertile tracts of 
Brecknockshire and Herefordshire, and are there rarely well exhibited a.s a irhole. The 
strata consist of dec*p red shale, argillaceous sandstone, and hard, quartzose, dingy 
purple, or brown sandstone, slightly micaceous ; with intercalated calcareous beds, of a 
concretionary and pseudo-concretionary structure. These calcareous concretions, varying 
in colour from red to green, and in diameter from half an inch to three or four inches, 
are disseminated through the mottled marl, which becomes occasionally an impure linie- 
stonc. They are arranged in bands occupying vertically from 8 to 30 feet each*. 

The finest example of limestone of the Old Red System in Caerinarthenshirc, occurs in the cliff 
under the Castle at Llanstephaii near the mouth of the Towey. (Ph 34, fig. 10.) The rock is there 
from twenty- five to thirty feet thick, the upper part consisting of a number of small concretions, 
which arc underlaid by three massive beds of inquire limestone, mottled green, blue, and red. Rising 
ill a dome-shape and slightly inclined, this cidcareous mass is overlaid by red and green marls ; 
and further to the south or towards the marine headland, are flagstones, sandstones, and other well- 
churacteri/ed beds of the system. In a subseejuent account of Pembrokeshire, I shall have occasion 
to show that although the calcareous matter becomes much scarcer in the Old Red 8andstone of 
that county, we still meet with mottled, imperfect, concretionary masses, which arc in parts calca- 
reous, and represent the cornstone formation. 

To the east of Brecon, the cornstones rise from beneath the uppermost or quartzosi' strata into 
the escarpment of the mountains of the Black Forest, where they are much more strongly develojied 
than in C'aermarthenshirc, as attested liy difft'rent lines of lime-kilns which mark tlie lower limits 
of the niountains S. and S.E. of the town of Hay. (PI. 31. fig. 1.) Some of the subordinate beds in 
tlie iinnu'diate vicinity of Hay, afford a most excellent, thick-bedded freestone of a delicate green 
colour, and of which the town is built. The cornstones, which are here so prevalent, rise to consi- 
derable heights on the sides of the escarpments, and dipping gradually to the south-east, occasion- 
ally reappear in deep denudations in the valley of the Usk, near Abergavenny; and finally disappear 
under the great mass of overlying sandstone and quartzose conglomerate, which has been described 
as forming the extreme margin of the South Welsh coal-field. At the northern escarpment of the 
Skirrid,the remarkable ridge to the north of Abergavenny before alluded to, thick beds of cornstone 
are exposed, dipping under red, brown, chocolate, and green sandstones, with blotches and con- 
cretions of red marl. Other courses of cornstone extend along the lower sides of the Skirrid, and 
are exposed in the transverse valley lietween tliat mountain and the Sugar Loaf ; and a few thin 

' The inliabitants of the banks of the Sowdde arc not aware of the calcareous nature of these beds, there 
l>eing no occiision to seek for lime in a situation where, from the high inclination of all the strata, the middle 
and lower members of the Old Red Sandstone are thrown into the immediate neighbourhood of the escarpment 
of the carboniferous limestoni' (see section PI. 34. fig. 5.), the great works in which, at C'logan-mawr and fJlogjui- 
on the road leading from Pont-ar-lleehe to Swansea, su])ply all the adjoining western districts of C'aer- 
marthenshirc with lime very superior in quidity to any which can he ])rocurcd from the cornstones of the Old 
Red Sandstone. The same statement may be applied to the district immediately to the north of Abergavenny, 
where the cornstones are exposed, but will not, from their impure quality, stand a competition with the adja- 
cent carboniferous liincstonc, and consequently are not worked. (Sec Map.) 
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layers have been already alluded to as appearing in the face of the great escarpment of the 
Blorenge, 

I refer the reader to the map to obtain a notion of the large tracts in Brecon and Monmouth, 
where these limestones prevail. A good descending section of the whole system of Old Red, has 
recently been laid open by making the new road from Chepstow to Usk, which runs directly across 
the strata. On this road, the traveller first passes over the quartzose formation of sandstone and con- 
glomerate, rising from beneath the lower carboniferous limestone shale ; next the marls and cornstone 
in the bold escarpment of Golden Hill, and thence traversing sundry calcareous courses, he meets with 
the Silurian Rocks in the hills north of Usk, throwing off upon their eastern slopes the marls and tile- 
stones. (See PI. 3(1. fig. 21.) In the southern parts of Herefordshire (between Monmouth Cap and 
Whitefield), are numerous courses of small round concretions, which not being firmly bound together 
by the matrix, readily separate from the imbedding sand and clay, and are used as gravel for the 
roads. In the same; tract, however, are strong courses of very pure concretionary limestone, oi 
purple and green colours, one variety of which appears to have been formerly used as marble. 

To the north of the river Wye, the same system is prolonged in the central hills of Herefordshire ; 
and traverses made across these hills from Hereford to the Vale of Weobly, afford good sections of 
the cornstone group. Tiie descending section of it may be thus enumerated, the beds dipping to 
the S.E. or S.S.E. at angles of 12° and 15°. 

a. Slaty beds, quarried for til«& in tlio hills above Mr. Peploc’s Park, (contain broken portions of vegetables, often in a 
state of carbon). 

b. Marls, red and green. 

c. Cornstone, in parts scmi-cryatallinc, seldom exceeding d to 5 feet in thickness. 

</. Argillaceous marls with impure limestone, fit only for road-mending. 

e. Great sandstone quarries (at Raven s Causeway, for example,) from 30 to dO feet in depth, contain fine large llaggy 
beds of light greenish colour, used for tombstones; and strong beds of micaceous, finely-grained sandstone, the lines 
of deposit being sometimes marked by purple and light green stripes. This stone is of excellent quality for building. 

/. Argillaceous marls. 

</. Courses of impure concretionary limestone, appear here and there in the slopes and lower sides of the hills ; these 
deseend into the rieli low grounds around Weobly. If powerful denudation had not destroyed the strata and covered them 
with gravel, the valley of the Wye between Hereford and the Hay w^ould doubtlessly have afforded similar sections, for the 
same succession of argillaceous marl, sandstone, cornstone, and fiagslonc is disj)layed in the hills of Moccas on the south or 
right bank of the Wye, as those described in tlie Weobly Hills. There can, indeed, bo no doubt that the strata of these 
two hilly ranges on the opposite hanks of the river were once continuous, because whenever tlie gravel has been removed, 
the clifls exhibit the red argillaceous beds. 

Similar arrangements of strata are exhibited in the escarpments of all the hills ex- 
tending from Weobly to Leominster, and thence to Tenbury and Bromyard ; the vast 
thickness of the formation, including many masses of strong-bedded sandstone, being 
remarkably well displayed in the hills crossed by the new road from Leominster to 
Hereford. Wherever the marls have prevailed, the denudations have been most exten- 
sive, as is remarkably exemplified in the lateral valleys on the sides of the Pyons, two 
small conical hills, probably saved from destruction by the hardness of the concretionary 
rock and gritty sandstones near their summits. 

Nearly the whole of the central and northern parts of Herefordshire, and the con- 
tiguous parts of Salop and Worcestershire, are occupied by this formation, those hills 
having best resisted denuding influences, which contain the hardest concretions of corn- 
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stone, or tlie firmest ribs of sandstone. In the northern portion of this range, the sub- 
ordinate limestones become thicker and more crystalline. 

Bands of cornstone appear at intervals in all the country lying between the Clee Hills and the 
soiitliern extremity of tlie coal-field of Coalbrook Dale ; the same suite of beds forms also the base 
upon wliieh the greater part of tlie coal tracts of Billingsley and the Forest of Wyre have been de- 
posited. At Lower Ilarcott, on the west side of Kinlett, the cornstone dips south and south-south- 
west forty-five degrees, is five or six feet thick, and is burnt for lime. It here reposes upon a good 
sandstone of greenish colour. This cornstone, as in other parts, is of very irregular dimensions, 
contracting and expanding in the most capricious manner. In one district only 1 have traced it on 
the cast bank of the* Severn, where the existence of the Old Red Sandstone had not previously been 
noted in geological maps. (See Map and Section, Pi. 30 . fig. 3.) 

The formation is there displayed in a narrow and detached ridge on the south side of the thin 
zone of coal measures of Arley and Shatterford, ranging between thc'se rocks and the New Red 
Sandstone of Wars hill and Morsh}' Bank near Kidderminster. The Old and New Red Sandstones 
are in abrupt and uneonformiible junction on the sidt's of a new cut in the road ascending from Kid- 
derminster to Shatterford Gate, m‘ar which beds (»f true cornstone are burnt for lime. These beds 
are there clearly distinguishable from the calcareous bands of the adjacent Lowen* New Red Sand- 
stone, by their unconformable position. 

The extent of the changes made in the map of the boundary lines of jirevious ob- 
servers, defining the junction of the Old, and the contiguous New Red Sandstone of 
Worcestershire, can be best understood by comparison with suc h authorities. Much 
ambiguity, indeed, prevailed in tliis part of the region, owing to the anomalous litholo- 
gical characters of the Lower New Red Sandstone, (already explained in chapter 4.,) 
wliieh, on the confines of Worcestershire, Salop, and Herefordshire, jiuts on so much 
tlie character of tlie Old Red, with which it is in contact. 

On the right hank of the Tem(‘, the liills of Old Red Sandstone, ranging from Tenbiiry to the 
villages of Stamford and Slielsley Walsall to Sapey, &c., consist of marls, clays, sandstones, and 
flags, with some thick /ones of concretionary limestone. In one of these bands near Hill Top, east 
of Tenbury, I found the crevices partially filled with minute thin coats of anthracite, mixed with 
wliite crystallized carbonate of lime. Besides the principal bands of limestone, which here vary in 
thickness from four to ten feet, there arc, as in other places, thinner courses of cornstone, alternating 
witli beds of deep red and greenish sandstones, of a flaggy striieture. Much calcareous matter is 
disseminated throughout these hills, and gives rise to the superficial deposit of travertine and sta- 
lactite which will he described in a subsequent Chapter. (See Sontftstnue Itoch^ Index.) 

Tlie sandstones associated witli the marls and cornstones sometimes expose upon 
llieir surfaces certain small depressions, frequently of circular and horse-shoe forms, 
occasionally having a raised central disc. These forms, which are remarkably exhibited 
in the bed of the Sapey Brook, near Knightsford Bridge, appear to be due to the action 
of' water upon Idotclies, or imjicrfect concretions of party-coloured marls or soft argilla- 
ceous sandstones, which being of less consistence than the mass of the rock, have been 
cj-oded, leaving these cavities. Similar forms, indeed, are found in numberless portions 
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of the Old Red Sandstone. I may particularly cite the escarpment of the Skirrid, 
three miles north of Abergavenny, and the cliff called the Daren, north of Crickhowell, 
as situations where they may be seen in countless profusion, imitating in their outline, 
horse-shoes, rings, almonds, &c. It is quite manifest that by exposing rocks of the 
varied composition of these in question, to the action of running water, as in the Sapey 
Brook, or to long-continued atmospheric influences, as in the Skirrid, the inevitable 
result would be the wearing away of these blotches or concretions, which are softer than 
the inclosing mass of rock*. 

There is no district in which the nature and relations of the cornstone can be better 
studied than to the north of Ludlow, where the formation occupies a distinct range of hills 
rising to the height of four or five hundred feet above the low country, and presenting 
escarpments to the valley of Corvedale. In these hills are several calcareous zones, 
separated by thick masses of sandstone, flagstone, and argillaceous marl, the strata 
dipping slightly to the north and south of east. 

Some of the best flagstones of these hills are quarried at Bouldoii. The upper beds consist of 
red marl, impure cornstone, and thin beds of deep-coloured red sandstone. Beneath these lie about 
twelve feet of sandstone, which splits into flags. This stone is of a greenish colour and highly mi- 
caceous, and its surfaces are marked by those undulations or ripple-marks, so frequent in the 
sandstones of all ages, and which are supposed to have resulted from the action of water during the 
process of deposition. The flags are from three to eight inches thick, and sometimes of great extent, 
and they arc largely us(*d for staircases, doorways, wall tops, lintels, &c.i a course of impure corn- 
stone underlies the flagstone. Similar flagstones but generally of dull red colours are extracted 
at the 80\ithern end of the Brown Clee, and on the south-western slopes of theTitterstone Clee. In 
the quarries of Sir W. Boughton, Bart., at Downton Hall, flags are often quarried of the great size 
of one hundri d s(juare feet. 

A section of the strata between the slopes east of Downton Hall and the valley of 
C^^rvedalc is seen by reference to PI. 31. fig. 3., and the structure of these beds is al- 
ready sufficiently explained to render unnecessary the encumbering of these pages 
with similar details in other places. The courses of concretionary limestone are as 
usual not continuous ; on the contrary, they expand and diminish, disappearing and 
reappearing in their horizontal range. 

Similar exhibitions of (concretionary limestone wrap round the sides of the Clee Hills. 


‘ l was indebted to Mr. Jabcz Allies, of Worcester, for directing my attention to these forms in the stone 
of the Sapey Brook, and concerning which he read an ingenious antiquarian memoir before the Natural History 
Society of Worcester. In that paper, since published, he states the following tradition of the district. A mare 
and her fonl having been stolen from St. Margaret of Audley, the patron of the adjacent chapelry of Sapey. 
the track of the stolen animal, and also of the pattens of the woman who led them down the bed of the brook, 
were by the wrath of Heaven left as ineftaceahle marks of the im})iou3 crime. This is no doubt a monkisii 
legend, in which a natural phenomenon was made preternatural, to work on the credulity of the age, and is 
worthy of being added to the story of St. Bridget of Whitby, who through her intercessions turned all the snakes 
of that district into stone, these snakes being the ammonites of the lias ! 
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On the western face of the Titterstone Glee they rise to a great height both at and 
above Bitterly Court ; they surround the Brown Glee, and are largely quarried at 
Abdon, Ditton, &c. It is not possible to include these cornstones under one minera- 
logical description. In most places they are of red and lightish green colours ; in others, 
hon e\’er, they are light brown with veins of dark chocolate and green, a variety of which 
in a highly crystalline form is extracted at Targrove, near Downton Hall. At Ditton, 
white and green colours pj-cvail ; at Bromsgrove the mass is brown, with light grey 
patches ; while at intermediate places they consist of marl, limestone, and sandstone, 
irregularly concreted, and have the aspect of a conglomerate. In the last-mentioned 
form alone, they constitute the cornstones of the inhabitants, and in this state are 
quarried exclusively for the repairs of the roads, and are not burnt for lime. The best 
courses arc, however, almost crystalline, and if polished might be considered not ine- 
legant marble, though the concretions are usually too small to afford large slabs. In 
some of the great works at Ditton and Ahdon there are two zones, the lowest and largest 
of which is quarried to a de})th of twenty feet, in caverns under the sloj)es of the Brown 
Glee Hills. It is needless to mention other localities in this neighbourhood, for the 
formation here ranges over a very wide area. (See Map.) 

Throughout the whole of its range, with the exception of the sj)acc between the coal- 
ticld and the older rocks of Caermarthenshirc, and its protrusion through some of the 
jjoor coal-fields of Bewdley Forest, the strata of this cornstone group are very little 
inclined, an arrangement which might naturally have been looked for in the central 
jiarts of a basin or trough of large size. The s|)otted marls can never bo distinguished, 
Ifom tho.se of the New Red Sandstone, except perhaps when they arc se{)arated from 
each other by beds of hard, micaceous sandstone. In districts where the argillaceous 
character exclusively predominates, there is .some difficulty in persuading the inhabitants 
that they live upon the Old Red Sandstone ; although that name when a[)plied to the 
wliole system is as unobjectionable as any in the nomenclature of geology. 

Wherever the order of superjiosition is not apparent, the fragments of fossil fishes 
which occur in abundance throughout the cornstones', constitute the best distinction 
between this formation and the Lower New Red Sandstone which it so much resembles. 
These fishes, which will be described in a subse(iuent chapter, arc of very peculiar forms, 
and their fragments being often ol' brilliant purple and blue colours, are excellent points 
of attraction for the eye of the geologist ; since they present a strong contrast to the 
surrounding dull red and green matrix in which they are enveloped. (See PI. 1 and 2., 
in which the fishes of the genera Cephalojipis and Onrhus arc figured.) 

' I’he fislioH of the cornstone formation were first diHCovercd by Dr. Lloyd of Ludlow. (See Chapter on the 
Oriranic Ilcmain.‘- of the Old Red Sand.«tonc. ) 
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3. Tilestone. (See Sections, PI. 31. fig. 1. PI. 33. figs. 4 and 7. and PI. 34. figs. 1 , 
3, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9. PI. 36. figs. 5 and 8. and g. of wood-cut, p. 179.) 

Course of the Tilestone from Caermarthenshire, through Brecknockshire and Radnorshire 

into Shropshire. 

This lower division of the Old Red System, though of much smaller dimensions 
than the overlying formations, has very marked characters both in structure and fossil 
contents, and is very clearly defined by occupying a position in which it passes upwards 
into the cornstone and marls, and downwards into the Silurian rocks. In tliis relation 
it has been already alluded to at Pout-ar-llechc {bridge on the tiles) , near Uangadock in 
Caermarthenshire, from whence it is seen to run in a nearly rectilinear course, from the 
Tri-chrug on the south-west, to near Builth on the north-east, occupying the loftiest 
part of the escarpments of the wild tracts of Mynidd bwlch-y-groes and Mynidd Ej)ynt, 
at heights of fifteen hundred and sixteen hundred feet. In this range, the tilestones 
are extensively quarried, and the strata, which are inclined at seventy and eighty degrees 
near Pont-ar-lleche, diminish to forty and forty-five degrees at the north-eastern end of 
the Mynidd Epynt, the dip being invariably to the south-east. After a great flexure 
on the Wye, to the east of Builth, the tilestones are again found in similar relations 
overlapping the Silurian rocks in the Begwm and Clyro Hills, Radnorshire, and ex- 
tending thence to Kington in Herefordshire ; in which part of their range they are 
much less inclined. (See PI. 31. figs. 1 and 6, and PI. 33. fig. 2.) Tln-oughout their 
course from Caermarthenshire to Kington, the distinguishing beds are finely laminated, 
hard, reddish or green, micaceous, quartzose sandstones, which 8i)lit into tiles. 
Although the greenish colours prevail, these beds are usually associated with reddish 
shale, and the decomposition of the mass uniformly produces a red soil, by which 
character alone the outline of the division is easily defined ; being always clearly sepa- 
rable from the upper beds of the Silurian System, which decompose into a grey surface. 
In Shropshire and the contiguous parts of Herefordshire, this lower member of the Old 
Red System rarely occupies high ground, (excej>t in the instance of the outlier of Clun 
Forest, hereafter to be described,) and being for the most part recumbent on the talus 
of the upper Silurian rocks, where the latter sink down into valleys, it is generally much 
obscured by alluvial detritus. In the gorge of the Teme, however, between Ludlow and 
Downton Castle, it is w'ell laid open, particularly at a spot called the Tin Mill. (PI. 31. 
fig. 2.) hlaglike, micaceous, dark red sandstone “Bur Stones” rise there at an angle 
of about fifteen degrees from beneath the red argillaceous marls of Oakley Park, and 
pass down into a lightish-coloured grey, yellowish, and greenish grey freestone, of 
which Downton Castle is built, which will presently be described as constituting the 
upper stratum of the Silurian System. Similar relations are visible at Ludlow, and at 
Richard’s Castle to the south of Ludlow. 
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In this district, liowcvcr, these lower red and yellowish beds, or '‘bur stones,*' are 
seldom so fissile as the “tile stones” described in South Wales. They occasionally 
contain a few organic remains, such as Avicula, and a small Lingula, both of new 
species, which will presently be described. In the Shro])shire beds the remains of fishes 
prevail more than those of mollusca, including the Diptenis macrolepidotus (Sedgwick 
and Murchison), ichthyodorulites of the genus Onchus, and small bufonites the remains 
of palates of fishes. (Sec PI. 1. fig. 2, 2 a. PI. 3. and subsecpient description of the shells 
and fishes of the Old Red System.) 

In the southern parts of Caermarthenshire and in Pembrokeshire, the tilestones can- 
not be traced as a persistent zone, and the triple subdivision of the system can no 
longer be observed. Thus, in following the escarpment of the carboniferous limestones 
of Caermarthenshire to the low hills near the coast, we gradually lose the distinct traces 
of the red conglomerate below it. Beds of cornstone arc very rarely to be detected 
in the central masses, and the tilestone of Middleton Park (between Llandeilo and Caer- 
marthen) are the last well-defined examples of that variety of stone. At Black Pool and 
CastelGoylan near the mouth of the Toweythe lower beds do not afford tilestones, but, 
on the contrary, are thick-bedded, slightly conglomerated, mottled, f|uartzose sandstones. 

The previous sketch, however, of the lower member of the Old Red has been de- 
rived from numberless transverse sections, made between Pont-ar-lleche on the south- 
west and the environs of Ludlow on the north-east, being a distance of near ninety miles. 

Reverting to the section at Pont-ar-Ileche (PI. .M. fig. ,>.), the shale and (‘ornstone are there undfT- 
hiid by alternations of red and green sandstone, some of the lowest of whieli are the “Tilestones " 
v'hich giv e the name to the liriilge. Below' these are other bands of a quarf deep red sandstone, 
indurated shale, and slightly eonglomerate purplish brown sandstone, containing small pebl)les of 
quart/, vvbieh gradually disappearing, tlie beds pass into the underlying grey SiluriuTi rocks of the 
district. These conglomerate beds, though not seen at the bast* of the Old Red System in any other 
parts of its course between Caermarthenshire and Ludlow^, are found in the same position in Pem- 
iirokesliire and atThornbury, Gloucestershire. (See the chapters on Pembrokeshire and Tort worth.) 
Casts of Ortliocerutites and other fossils oeeur in the finely laminated beds associated with the tile- 
stones at Pont-ar-lleche, similar to those of other localities. 

The transverse section of these beds afforded by the valley of the Cwm Dwt, be- 
tween Trccastic and Llandovery, is of high interest. (PI. 34. figs. 1 and 3.) Tilestones 
are here quarried rising at an angle of sixty degrees from beneath the marly and sandy 
beds of the cornstone group, the lower tilestones graduating downwards into the 
equivalent of the Ludlow' rock. The uppermost beds are of a dark purple colour, their 
surface being covered by large plates of a grey mica, and here and there indented with 
certain impressions resembling those in the Old Red Sandstone of Scotland called 
“ Kcl}>ie\s feet‘.” The lower beds, as worked on the steep acclivity west of the meeting- 

’ It is highly probable that the Arbroath pavement beds of the Old Red Saiidslone of Scotland, w ill be found 
to correspond with the tilcBtoiie formation of South Wales. 
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house called Horeb Chapel, have their dip increased to sixty-five and seventy degrees, 
and are of greenish and grey colours, but these are again underlaid by other beds of a 
reddish colour, so that the whole of the tilestones are clearly subordinate to the Old 
Red System. The greenish beds split to an average thickness of three or four inches, 
are much jointed, and have frequently an imperfect slaty cleavage transverse to the 
bedding ; they are highly charged with mica, both disseminated and in laminae. The 
joints are for the most part vertical, and their faces are frequently coated with crystals 
of white quartz. 

Organic remains arc abundant, and indiccate clearly the lines of deposit, whilst the 
transverse cleavage and the faces of the joints are strongly marked by sharp planes 
cutting obliquely through the fossil layers. The fossils consist of unpublished species 
of the following genera : Area, Avicula, Bellerophon, Cuculleca, Lingula, Orthoceras, Te- 
rehratula, Turbo, TurrileUa , Troclius, with the Tentaculites scalaris (Scdilotheim). 

This assemblage i’urnishcs convincing ])roofs that certain genera of mollusks, such as 
Area, Curulkra, Turbo, Trochus, &c., which have hitherto been supposed to be confined 
to the younger or tertiary and secondary deposits, have co-existed with the genera Or- 
thoceras, Terebratula, Bellerophon, wdiich peculiarly characterize the older strata. (See 
PI. 3. and subsequent description of these fossils.) 

Tilestone Group, ensi side of Herefordshire. — As the Old Red Sandstone lies in a vast 
trough bounded by the Silurian Syste^m both on its eastern and western flanks, we ought 
to find its lower member, or tilestones, forming the western fringe of the Malvern Hills. 
Owing, however, to high inclination, tlie accumulation of detritus, and other results of 
disturbance, tliese beds are rarely well displayed for any distance along the eastern 
frontier of the Herefordshire basin. They are, however, clearly laid bare in a natural 
transverse section at Brockhill Knell between Mathon and Ledbury, where thin bands 
of yellowish green, micaceous flagstone, one and two inches thick, are subordinate to 
red, green and purple marls, the whole dipping away to the west and overlying the 
grey Ludlow rocks at an angle of forty-five degrees. (See PI. 3G. fig. 7.) Hard and 
thin flaggy rocks belonging to this group are also seen at the north-eastern suburb of 
Ledbury, dipping fifty -five degrees west-north -west, but the flanks of the ledges of older 
rocks near that town arc encumbered with so much stiff’ red clay and detritus that the 
exact junction beds can rarely be distinguished. (PI. 37. fig. 8.) The same causes of 
obscuration, apjdy to the line of junction between the Old Red Sandstone and the Silu- 
rian rocks of the May Hill range. In some valleys of elevation, however, the upper 
surfaces of the grey-coloured Silurian Rocks, which are thrown up in their interior, ex- 
hibit on their external faces clear examples of passage into the bottom beds of the Old 
Red Sandstone. This is well seen on the eastern slopes of the Clytha Hills, two or 
three miles east of Ragland, and will be further alluded to in the sequel. 
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Probable thickness of the Old Red Sandstone. 

The maximum thickness of the strata which compose the great British system of the 
Old Red Sandstone may best be computed by an examination of the various groups of 
rock which rise from beneath each other, between the edge of the South Welsh coal 
basin and the Silurian rocks of Radnorsliire. In a 8i)ace of about eleven miles, from the 
outlier of the carboniferous limestone called Pen Cerrig Caleb near Crickhowel (see 
p. 103. and PI. 31. fig. 1.), to the upper beds of the Ludlow rocks in the Clyro Hills 
w'est of Hay, all the intervening strata of the Old Red are conformably inclined and 
apparently without dislocations, at gentle angles of inclination, decreasing to five or six 
degrees as they approach the south-east boundary, and increasing to fifteen degrees as 
they rise towards the north-west or outcrop of the older rocks. In this wide space, 
there is no possibility of ambiguity or misconception, for the whole of the beds are suc- 
cessively exposed in lofty escarpments, which are clearly laid bare in the sides of the 
deep ravines by which the mountains of the Black Forest are fissured. The heights of 
these mountains vary from 1800 to 2500 feet. 

Now provided the old notion were true, that strata preserved their dimensions on the 
dip and passed regularly beneath each other for great distances, there would be no dif- 
ficulty in determining, by a simple trigonometrical calculation, the thickness of the Old 
Red System, which in this instance would be very enormous. But it is now a well as- 
certained geological datum that no such regularity exists, and therefore an attempt to 
deduce the vertical dimensions of formations, from their superficial breadth and the di}) 
of tlie beds is no longer admissible. I think, however, that looking to the altitude of 
the mountains and the wide area they cover, the united thickness of the Old Red 
System, at a moderate calculation, cannot be less than nine or ten thousand feet. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

OLD RED SYSTEM {continued). 


Trap- Dykes in the Old Red Sandstone ; Mineral Veins; Dislocations ; Outliers ; 

Agricultural Characters of the System. 

Two examples only are yet known of trap rocks within the wide area occupied by 
the Old Red Sandstone ; the one at Bartestree near Hereford is marked in Mr. 
Greenough’s map ; the other, at Brockhill, on the left bank of the river Teme in Wor- , 
cestershire, has not previously been noticed. 

The Bartestree or Hereford trap dyke extends from west-south-w'est to east-north- 
east, as defined by the direction of its walls in the principal quarry called Low’s Hill, 
where the stone has long been worked for the use of the roads. (See Map.) It is cut 
into to a depth of fifty feet, and a length of about a hundred and twenty feet. This 
excavated space is nearly sixty feet wide at its entrance, but the trap diminishes to 
about twenty feet in width at the extreme end of the quarry. The prevailing variety 
of the trap is a highly crystalline greenstone, made up of hornblende, olivine, and 
felspar. The central mass, having more or less the large spheroidal form, is hard and 
compact, with more hornblende than felspar, the mixture of these minerals being ex- 
ceedingly intimate. Other portions of the dyke, particularly those which are near the 
sides, assume a prismatic form, the ends of the prisms directed towards the walls, and 
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rontain much felspar and a little quartz, the exterior being coated with a substance 
having a greasy feel, probably serpentine. ITie rocks through which the dyke passes, 
consist of red sandstone and marl, belonging to the cornstouc or central division of 
the Old Red System, and the beds at this spot are very nearly horizontal. The 
hard trap rock having been cut away, tliese horizontal strata are left on either side, 
theii- edges forming vertical walls, which were in contact Avith the dyke. We are 
here presented with an excellent illustration of the effects produced by intrusive trap, 
in altering or indurating the contiguous sandstone and marl through wdiich it has 
])assed ; for a purple amygdaloid, with kernels and nests of yellowish calcareous spar, 
forming the outer coat of the greenstone, is demonstrably nothing more than the spotted 
marls so altered by the action of heat, that they resemble trjippean atuygdaloids. The 
distinct separation of the calcareous from the argillaceous matter, and the diversity of 
the colours giv’e to this rock a very peculiar aspect. The effect of these alterations is 
seen to penetrate beyond the amygdaloid several feet into the adjoining beds. In the 
sandstone, the grains of sand, the associated calcareous and argillaceous matter pro- 
bably serving as a flux, have been fused into white quartz, much lime being diffused 
through the adjacent masses. Some of the carbonate of lime occurring in the nodules 
and veins, may doubtless in this, as in other cases, have been formed by infiltration, 
subsequent to the intrusion of the trap ; and 1 only mention the prevalent diffu.sion of 
calcareous matter through the mass, to indicate how essentially it may have contributed 
as a flux in the conversion of the rock. A few concretions in the altered marl are 
coated with crystals of pearl spar (“chaux carbonatee magnesiftre primitive”) arranged 
in globular forms. Other crystals have the aspect of dolomite, and thin films of anthra- 
cite appear here and there in the interstices, the volatile parts having been driven ofl' 
by heat. At a few yards from the wall of the dyke, the strata of Old Red Sandstone 
resume their ordinary characters, and are nearly horizontal. The direction of this 
dyke of greenstone, from west-south-west to cast-north-east, is remarkable in being 
at right angles to the axis of elevation of the adjoining Woolhopc valley. It seems, 
however, to lie in the prolongation of the elevated mass of Ludlow Rocks called Shuck - 
nell Hill, distant three miles from this spot (see Map) ; and we may therefore infer 
that the dislocation of the strata of that hill was connected with a line of disturbance 
proceeding from the chain of the Malvern and Abberley Hills to llartestree (see De- 
scription of Valley of Woolhope). 


Trap-Dyke, Brockhill, WorceKtershirc (PI. 86. fig. 2., and vignette-head of this 

chaj)ter). 

This trap-dyke, so remarkable in mineral structure, has been exposed by quarries 
opened in a low hill close to the left bank of the river Teme, about eleven miles north- 
east of Worcester, and distant only one mile and a quarter from the western flank of 
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the Abberley Hills. It cuts through the Old Red Sandstone in a direction from five 
degrees north of west, to five degrees south of east ; and being followed on its course 
towards the Abberley Hills, has been laid open to a depth of about forty feet. The trap 
is in one part about eight paces wide, and near its walls puts on a prismatic form, the 
edges of the joints of the columns decomposing precisely like those of the basalt of 
the Giant’s Causeway, and some very regular columns have been extracted. The com- 
position of the rock is unlike any I had previously seen in hasaltiform dykes. It is in 
fact partly a dark green columnar syenite, made up of hornblende, flesh-coloured felspar 
and quartz, undistinguishable from varieties of the Malvern syenite ; and partly an 
amygdaloid, containing kernels of carbonate of lime, which on exposure weather out 
and leave cavities on the sides of the prisms. A “sahlbande,” a few inches thick, of a 
dark green colour, having a greasy feel, and being partially amygdaloidal, is interposed 
between the trap and the altered rocks. I’he sections on each side of the dyke exhibit 
horizontal beds, consisting of regular alternations of flaglike, micaceous sandstone and 
shale, with several courses, from one to four feet thick, of concretionary, spotted, 
impure limestone or cornstone. In contact with the trap, and for twenty feet and more 
from its walls, the sandstone is much hardened, mica is w^anting, and the colour of the 
rock is changed to a dark purple. The variegated marls and cornstone are converted 
into an indurated mass like that of Bartestree, resembling many trapi)ean amygdaloids: 
the lime is disseminated in veins and coatings of white crystallized carbonate of lime, 
with a few crystals of iron pyrites. Other varieties of these altered marls have a splintery 
conchoidal fracture, are partially prismatized, and have lost all traces of lamination. 
As this dyke is analogous in composition to some of the rocky prolongations of the 
Malvern ridge which extend to near Abberley', and as its course points directly to 
Woodbury, the most prominent of those elevations, we obtain one of the proofs that 
volcanic forces have been in activity along that great fissure of eruption subsc(|ucnt 
to the consolidation of the Old Red Sandstone. Again, from the highly dislocated con- 
dition of the patches of coal, which adhere to the flanks of these hills, no doubt can 
remain, that volcanic action was also continued upon this line, after the deposit of the 
carboniferous system. 

With the evidence we shall hereafter adduce of the freciuency of trappean eruptions 
during the formation of the Silurian system, and with the proofs we have already given 
of the outburst of such rocks subsequent to the consolidation of the coal measures. 
Chapters 5 to 1 1 , it is surprising, that during the accumulation of the widely expanded 
series of Old Red Sandstone, there should apparently have been a total cessation of the 
evolution of igneous matter ; for the dykes we have just described must have been in- 
truded after the old red strata were deposited. It is further well to remark in this place, 
that the prevalent horizontality of the great masses of Old Red Sandstone, in the counties 


Sec Map and subsequent Chapter on the Malvern and Abberley Hills. 
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of Brecon, Monmouth, and Hereford, is probably due to large tracts of this region not 
having been the theatre of those violent disturbances which have affected the Lower 
Silurian Rocks and the coal measures. 


Minerals in the Old Red Sandstone. 

The Old Red Sandstone does not contain’ any mineral veins worthy of notice. Even 
the ores of iron, which are more or less abundant in formations of every age, from the 
newest tertiary down to the carboniferous deposits included, never occur in distinct 
masses, though iron is the chief colouring matter, as well as cementing ingredient of all 
the rocks in the Old Red System. 

This poverty in metallic veins is of great interest, when connected with the almost 
total absence of igneous or intrusive rocks, as just cxj)lained ; for it will be shown else- 
where, that in those districts which abound with trap, both altered rocks, and metallic 
veins, are of common occurrence 

Throughout the whole of the great territory occupied by this System, I have met 
with only two examples of metalliferous veins, which liave been deemed worthy of the 
slightest attention, and these are both of copper ore. One occurs at Hayton’s-bent, in 
the escarpment of the cornstone Hills north of Ludlow, the other in Brecknockshire. 

In the first case the works, M'liich never produced any profits, have been td)andoned for one hundred 
}'ears ; and as there are no records, the only iiifonnation to be derived, is from the appearances at 
the mouths of the old trial sliafts or gall(*ries. From th(\se we may infer, that the vein ran from 
N.E. to S,VV., or nearly parallel to the strike of the beds, which are inclined very slightly to the 
S.E. Out of the refuse stuff, I collected several small specimens of green carbonate and grey 
copper, in a matrix of calcareous spar running in small veins through fragments of sandstone. The 
Brecon example is at Felin Fach, four miles north-east of the town of Bre(‘on, and on the right bank 
of a mountain stream which descends from the Mynidd Llandefelle. The strata here, though con- 
taining no cornstone as in Shropshire, belong to the lower part of the same group, and consist of 
hard chocolate- and greenish-coloured sandstones, with a granular quartzose rock, the base of which 
is interspersed with bright pink grains of (juartz, and a few' blotches of green earth. Other bands 
of greenish grit have their surfaces speckled with brown, these differences of colour being probably 
dependent on the mutual presence of the silicate or the oxide of iron. The vein stuff thrown out 
from the trial shafts, (the works having been abandoned,) contains much crystallized carbonate of 
lime, chiefly of the primary rhomb, with sulphurets of copper and iron partially diffused through a 
mass, the remainder of which is made up of scales of green earth, crystallized blemle (black jack of 
the miners), in very minute particles, and a little red oxide of iron. 

Judging from these examples of slender and poor veins, and their entire absence in 

' See particularly the chapter on the Shelve and Comden tract, following the description of the Silurian 
Hocks in Shrojjshirc. 
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the numerous bold escarpments, deep ravines, and fine natural sections with which the 
country abounds, we have inferred that the system contains no mineral ores worthy of 
economical attention. The presence of these copper veins in the Old Red is curious, 
as presenting an analogy to similar veins described as the chief mineral ore in the 
New Red Sandstone. If it be worthy of remark that these two Systems, so dif- 
ferent in age, yet agreeing so much in their predominant colour and coni])onent parts, 
should contain the same metallic ores, we shall hereafter have occasion to see the plue- 
nomenon repeated a third and fourth time in sandstones of the Silurian and Cambrian 
Systems, the rocks in such cases being of the same red and green colours as in the 
New and Old Red Systems. 

Shall we suppose that these coincidences are i)urely accidental, or that they have 
originated in a general cause? Although I have never reflected on them without 
being led to speculate on the hypothesis, that some portion of the matrix, common 
to all these red deposits, had been so operated on by heat, galvanic agency, or other 
cause of mineralization, that copper ores have been the result ; still, as I am not aware 
that any chemist will yet venture to establish a theory founded on such data, and as 
we know that similar ores occur in other countries throughout strata of grey and other 
colours, as well as those of red and green, we must, I fear, jemain contented with the 
simple announcement of the fact, until the chemical philosopher shall more particularly 
direct his powers to the subject. 

As there are no metallic veins, so is there no coal in the Old Red Sandstone of this 
region. I have, indeed, previously shown, that there are not the smallest hopes of ever 
discovering a workable seam of coal wdthin the area occupied by this system, because 
it never contains the vestiges of any quantity of vegetable matter out of which that 
mineral may have been formed'. 

Dislocations . — Some of the most prominent dislocations of the Old Red Sandstone, 
are those which appear on the northern and western edges of the south Welsh coal-field, 
and in the Glee Hills ; in short, in the elevated tracts already described in the eighth 
and thirteenth chapters, where the Old Red Sandstone is seen supporting the carboni- 
ferous limestone and overlying coal-fields. One of the most powerful of these dislo- 
cations is probably that of the CacrmarthenshircFans, described p. 164, being an upcast 
of at least eight hundred feet. It has also been shown that the elevated coal tracts 
which lie in basins, have been fashioned into those forms by violent dislocations which 
have necessarily upturned the surrounding ledges of Old Red Sandstone, in common 
with the superposed carboniferous masses. The geologist will readily understand, that 
as such dislocations are generally transverse to the circular or elliptical edges of the 
coal-fields, the course of the faults must vary with every change of the strike, and 

* On the borders of England and Scotland, principally on the northern banks of the Tweed, coal seams re- 
occur at intervals, not only through the whole of the carboniferous system, including the mountain limestone, 
but also partially beneath that formation, in the upper member of tlie Old Red System. 
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cannot have any one prevailing direction. Minor dislocations abound in this, as in 
all other old rocks, but they are less known than in the carboniferous system, because 
the entire absence of mineral productions has precluded mining operations, by which 
the extent of such faults is usually ascertained. The construction of new roads, how- 
ever, occasionally lays them open, and a very instructive example is to be seen on 
the sides of the road south of Lydney near the Severn (see PI. 30. fig. 13.), marking 
one of the dislocations which surround the coal basin of the Forest of Dean'. Other 
dislocations of the Old Red Sandstone are exposed on the edges of the Abberley and 
Malvern Hills (see PI. 30. figs. 1, 2, &c.), and analogous phenomena will be described 
in the chapters upon the Pembroke and Tortworth districts. In the mean time, I will 
now direct attention to certain great outliers of the system which have escaped tlie 
notice of previous observers. 


Outliers of Old Red Sandstone — “ Forest of ClunF CPI. 33. fig. 1.) 

The outliers of Old Red Sandstone, which I proceed to describe, are separated 
from the great mass of that system by wide interfening tracts composed of Silurian 
rocks. The largest of these outliers is a considerable district of nearly one hundred 
s(|uare miles in su])erficial extent, and of which Clun Forest forms the principal part, 
surrounded by the towns of Newtown, Montgomery, Bishojj Castle, Knighton, and Clun. 
The eastern boundary is upwards of ten miles and its western limits more than twenty 
miles from the edge of the great area of Old Red Sandstone. (See Map.) The whole 
of the soil of this detached district is red, and the beds beneath it are similar to those 
jjreviously described as members of the Old Red System, w'hilst numerous natural 
sections show', that the grey-coloured masses which surround and support it at low angles 
of inclination, are the true Ludlow rocks. (Sec PI. 33. fig. 1.) Clun Forest itself, is 
principally cornjmsed of the lower group of the Old Red, consisting of hard, thin- 
bedded, micaceou.s sandstones with argillaceous marls. These rocks are here known as 
“ firestones ” from their power of resisting heat. They are the only good building ma- 
terials over an extensive tract, and are distinguished from the grey-coloured strata of the 
Silurian System on which they rest, to w'hich the term of “ greenstone"” is there uni- 
versally applied. By traverses from Newton on the west to Knighton on the east, and 
across Kerry Hill to Bishop’s Castle, and to Clun, I have ascertained that most of 
this “ firestone ” of Clun Forest represents the tilestone or lowest member of the Old 
Red ; because it occupies the bottom of a large basin and, reposing upon, passes 

' This and other faults of that region have been examined in great detail by Mr. Brugge Bathurst of Lydney 
Park, who has laid them down with much precision on a sheet of the Ordnance Survey. 

^ ** Greenstone/’ i. e. a perishable stone. (See note in the ensuing chapter upon the Ludlow rocks.) 
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mass is of aa irregular oblong shape, being about four miles in length, from Oak Hill 
on the north-east, to Norton Ruralt on the south-west, and has an average width of 
about one mile and a quarter. On the north it is separated from the Old Red of Clun 
by the valley of the Teme and tlie bold ridges of Ludlow rocks forming Stow Hill, and 
on the east and south, it is completely cut off from the great area of Old Red Sand- 
stone in Herefordshire, and from smaller outliers south of Presteign by other zones of Si- 
lurian rocks. The hills of this outlier vary from 800 to 1350 feet in height, and 
the surrounding elevations of Silurian rocks are pretty nearly of the same altitudes. Stow 
Hill alone attaining a height of 1417 feet (Trigonometrical station, Holloway rocks). 
At Reeves Hill, near the northern and north-eastern boundary, the strata occupying 
ground 1200 to 1300 feet high, dip south-east twenty degrees ; at Norton in lower 
situations, north-east, and at Witley, north-west ; so that the outlier occupies a basin 
which is of verj' irregular shape, owing to the dislocations and varied directions 
of the older rocks which surround it'. Flaglike firestones, similar to those of Clun 
Forest, are largely excavated at Reeves Hill, and thick-bedded red sandstones, of tole- 
rably good building quality, at the quarries above Witley. The junctions of the Old 
Red with the Ludlow rocks are not often well displayed, but the latter are visible in 
many places near the former, dipping inwards, and therefore supporting tliis insulated 
mass. On the other hand there are apparent unconformable junctions, particularly 
to the west of Norton, doubtless produced by the dislocations which severed this 
outlier from the main tract of Old Red Sandstone, with which it must once have been 
continuous. Other separate but contiguous patches of Old Red Sandstone, cover the 
grey surface of the upper Silurian rocks, on the sides of the hills south of Knighton, 
but they aie too thin and insignificant to be noticed. 

There is a third outher of Old Red Sandstone, about half a mile south-west of Pres- 
teign. This mass is of small size, merely occupying the western side of the Nash Scar 
ridge called ‘ Low'er Radnor’s Wood,’ and extending into the lower grounds between 
that hill and Harley’s Wood. The strata are there thrown up in vertical or highly in- 
clhied positions, with a strike from north-north-east to south-south-west, and consist of 
thin-bedded, micaceous sandstone, with deep red argillaceous marl. The relations of 
this dislocated mass of red sandstone to the contiguous Silurian rocks is explained in 
PI. 33. fig. 2. 

A fourth, and the last outlier I have occasion to notice, is also in Radnorshire, and 
lies to the south-east of the last-mentioned. It is likewise a narrow stripe, but is of 
much greater length than that of Lower Radnor’s Wood, being continuous for about 
three miles from Weythell, south of Old Radnor, to Wemilla on the eastern flank of 

' The position of the romantic cottage of Mr. R. Price, MJ*., new Norton Ruralt. maika the extremity of 
ouc of the tooguet of Old Red Sandstone whicb, peninsulated amid the Silurian rocks, inchoate the irregular 
form of this outlier. 
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Colva Hill. In the farms of Llanhowel and Foyce, the strata rising into a low hill are 
vertical, and consist of greenish, red, and chocolate-coloured, thin-bedded, micaceous 
sandstones, danked on the east, near Gladestry, by traces of impure comstone and 
mottled concretionary marl. The direction of the ridge is from north-north-east to 
south-south-west, and the Silurian rocks which flank it, are parallel and also highly 
inclined. 

We shall recur to the form, direction, and highly elevated position of these stripes 
of Old Red Sandstone to the south of Presteign in a subsequent chapter, after the 
intrusive rocks which have aflected this district have been described. It is sufficient 
to state in this place, that beyond all doubt, these outliers have been separated from 
the chief mass of the system by elevatory forces, which erupting the igneous rocks, 
upheaved the inferior strata, and caused great denudation in the overlying deposits. 

Wherever these outliers occur, the agricultural surface presents a marked contrast to 
that of the surrounding grey tracts of the Silurian System, being in fact repetitions on 
a small scale of the large basin occupied by the Old Red System. 


Agricultural Characters of the Old Red Sandstone. 

The decomposition of strata so different in character as those which constitute this 
system, naturally gives rise to soils of dissimilar qualities. In those high and moun- 
tainous tracts which are principally occupied by the upper formation of quartzose con- 
glomerate and sandstones, the soil is light, sharp, and little productive. In the corn- 
stone group, on the contrary, the disintegration of calcareous nodules, and the admixture 
of their component parts with the argillaceous and sandy particles of the other strata, 
produce the well-known, rich, red soil of Herefordshire, in the greater part of which an 
argillaceous character prevails. The most loamy of these marls afford the finest crops 
of wheat and hops, and bear the most prolific apple and pear trees ; whilst the whole 
region (eminently in the heavier clayey tracts) is renowned for the production of the 
sturdiest oaks, which so abound as to be styled the “ weeds of Herefordshire.” Thus, 
although this region contains no mines, the composition of its rocks is directly pro- 
ductive of its great agricultural wealth. 

As some of the characters here described, are also common to the lands of the Neu' 
Red Sandstone, so in that case, are the results due, to the decomposition of rocks 
similar in structure to those of the Old Red ; for it has been previously indicated, 
that the spotted marls and concretionary limestones of the two systems are often un- 
distinguishable. (See Chapters 3 and 4.) 

The concretionary limestones are so abundant, that there is scarcely any part of the 
central districts of Herefordshire where lime-kilns are not numerous. But this lime, 
being itself much impregnated with argillaceous matter, is not always well adapted to 
the soil, particularly where the clays prevail; and hence whenever the mhabitants lie 
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'within reach of the car5o»i/eroti« limMtone, they have found that variety of titiw better 
smted for agricultural purpose, doubtleea owing to its being less impr^ated with 
earthy impurities. 

The tracts situated upon the lower member of the System, though not generally of 
so rich a character as those of the comstone formation, are yet not so sterile as 
those of the upper sandstones, for in those districts where argillaceous matter prevails 
we find stripes of valuable land. Hence although nearly every portion of the area 
coloured in the map as Old Red Sandstone has a red surface, the quality of the soil is 
as various as the many-featured strata which lie beneath it'. 

Another cause of diversity in agricultural value, though not connected always with 
the Old Red System, consists in local superficial coverings of gravel and silt. In some 
cases, indeed, whole tracts are sterilized by a distribution of bowlder stones and coarse 
gravel, made up of Silurian and trap rocks, which have been transported from the west 
and north-west; while in others the finer gravel, is the bearer of excellent crops, and 
the deep red silt forms plains of rich meadow ground. These features will be further 
dwelt upon in the concluding chapters, when we come to speak of the alluvial and 
diluvial phenomena. 

Water is found at various levels and of very different degrees of purity. In some 
of the heavy argillaceous districts, it is slightly saturated with red particles, yet I 
never heard of any deleterious effects arising from its use, and where beds of cornslone 
and sandstone prevail it is as clear as in any country. 

‘ The principal exceptionB to red colour, occur at Prescot Bridge, Salop ; in jiorts near Bromyard, and in 
certain districts of Pembrokeshire, 
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SILURIAN SYSTEM. 


E have at length reached those older deposits, which not having been separated 
into formations by previous writers, I am compelled to describe under new terms. 

Acting upon the principle which guided William Smith in subdividing the oolitic 
system of our island, I have named these rocks from places in England and Wales, 
where their succession and age are best proved by order of superposition and im> 
bedded organic remains, and have termed them in descending order, the “ Ludlow”, 
“ Wenlock”, “ Caradoc”, and ” Uandeilo” formations. The same principle has led' 
me to use the general term of Silurian System for the group, to mark thereby the ter- 
ritory in which the best types and the clearest relatbns are exhibited'. 

Like every other mass of strata entitled to the name of System, the Silurian, though 
clearly recognisable as a whole over extensive tracts, cannot always be subdivided into 
those formations which are displayed in the regions where I shall first describe it, and 
where its types are fully developed. Thus, for example, where the subordinate limestones 
thin out and disappear, the Ludlow deposit can seldom be dearly separated from that of 
Wenlock. In such cases both these formations are included in the term of “Upper 
Silurian Rocks”, and under similar circumstances the Caradoc sandstones and Llan- 
deilo flags, in that of “ Lower Silurian Rocks”. 

Simple as this classification may now appear, those versed in practical geology can 
well understand what must have been the amount of examination employed in its perfect 
establishment. To comprehend the extent of the bredr in the history of the older strata 
which has been filled up by the study and clasdfication of these rocks, the student has only 
to refer to the tabular view I have prepared, and compare it with other tables framed 
upon an antecedent state of geological knowledge. He will then perceive, that what 
is here presented to him, as a well-ordered succession of great thickness, (each subdi- 

* oountiy occupied by this system embraces large tracts of Bngland and Wales, the principal part of 
which was included in the ancient British kingdom of tbe Silurea i hence the name I have selected^ See intto- 
dnotory chapter ; Appendix ; and Table of Superporition. In the latter, the names of the oyerlying fcermarions 
are |scinied in ordinary eharaoters, whilst those of tlm older roeks^ to which new namSs have been assigned, 
are in italics. 
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vision of rocks being characterized by a corresponding suite of organic remains), was 
formerly considered one assemblage, without definite sequence, and included under 
the unmeaning names of greywacke or transition Umestone'. I have already ex- 
plained that the latter term has been as liberally bestowed (chiefly, however, by 
foreigners) upon the carboniferous limestone, from which the Silurian rocks are se- 
parated by that enormous accumulation, the Old Red Sandstone ; whilst the organic 
remains of both these systems are entirely dissimilar from those of the carboniferous 
sera. Referring to the introductory chapter for further ex|)lanation, let us now pro- 
ceed to consider these Silurian deposits in the natural order in which they appear in 
the south-west of Salop and adjacent parts of Hereford. 

Lbuideilo Formation. Coradoc Formation. Wenlock Formation. Ludlow Formation. 22. 



LiamMlo Caradoc SatuUt0tiet fVtnlook fVtftOodk Lomr Aumastry of 

Flag$^ is, and i impnte limettoiKt ) Shale Lndion). idfwat. Luatovt, Old Red. 

Lower Silurian Hocks. Upper Silurian Kockr. 


Uppeh Silubian Rocks. — 1st formation, ‘ Ludlow Rocks'. (Pi. 31. fig. 2. and 

b. c. d. of this wood-cut.) 

The grey-coloured strata to which the name of “ Ludlow rocks ” has been apjAied, rise 
from beneath the Old Red Sandstone into separate mountain ridges and occupy a large 
jiortion of the area distinguished in the map by the light purple colour ^ Examples of 
this order of infraposition are exposed in numberless natural sections which cross this 
zone of rocks between the hills near Ludlow on the north-east, and the sea-cliffs consti- 
tuting the south-western extremity of Pembrokeshire, a distance of about one hundred 
and fifty miles. The term of “ Ludlow rocks” has been selected, because the town of 
Ludlow is built upon the upper beds, near their junction with the Old Red Sand- 
stone; the neighbourhood affording great facilities for studying the other divisions of 
the formation, as well as those older deposits which succeed beneath it. To the west, 
north-west, and south-west of Ludlow, these rocks rise into hills, the highest of which 
are about eleven hundred feet above the sea. The uppermost strata slope down into 
the lower country of Old Red Sandstone, while the inferior beds are well exposed in 
deeply channelled and broken escarpments. By this arrangement of the strata, and 

> See the first, or Introductory Chapter. 

° llie formatioBS composing the Silurian System are distinguished on the m<g> by difierent httert, as well 
as by different colours. The letter n marks the Ludlow formation ; viz. n. Upper Ludlow ; n'. Aymestry lime- 
stone ; n". Lower Ludlow. The letter o marks the Wenlock formation ; viz, o. Wenlock limestone ; o'. Wen- 
lock shale. The Caradoc formation is indicated by p; the Ltandeilo by g. The douUe letters n+o represent 
the Upper Silurian Rocks, and p+jt the Lower Silurian, where the subdivisioni cannot be traced. 
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their varied directions caused by elevations to which we shall presently allude, the 
formation can be studied in detail, and hence we learn that it is divisible into three 
parts, each distinguished by characteristic organic remains. ITiese subdivisions I have 
termed 


1 . Upper Ludlov) Rock. 

2. Aymestry Limestone. 

3. Lower Ludlow Rock. 

Although a common lithological aspect and colour pervade the strata of the formation, 
this triple subdivision is clearly observable throughout a large tract of Shropshire 
and Herefordshire, extending in a mass of flexuous form, from Aymestry by Ludlow to 
Onnibury, including the hills of Mocktree Forest ; and afterwards in a range of hills 
lying between the red land of Corvedale and the straight ridge called Wenlock Edge, 
The Ludlow rocks of this district will be first described, and then the older forma- 
tions which emerge from beneath them. 

Upper Ludlow Rock {b of wood-cut). — ^This subdivision of the Ludlow formation 
consists essentially of thin-bedded, lightly coloured, and very slightly micaceous sand- 
stones, in some parts highly argillaceous, and in others so calcareous as to assume 
the character of impure limestones, Wlien deeply cut into, these beds are of greenish 
grey or bluish grey tints, but they rapidly weather to an ashen or more raj'ely to a 
rusty-brown colour. 

The upper beds, forming the downward passage from the Old Red System, are 
yellowish sandstones, of a very fine grain and slightly micaceous. They are best 
displayed at Ludford, Richard’s Castle, and ou both banks of the Terne near Downton 
Castle (Tin Mill, &c.), where they are extensively quarried for flags and wall- 
building, and pass down into a grcyish-coloured stone, of which Downton Castle is 
built. 

Among the fosrilB of tl)es^e upper beds is the small Lingula corneti^ (PL 3. fig. 3.), sometimes 
having the nacre of the shell preserved, with fragments of carbonized vegetables, too injperfeet to 
be generically determin^jd, but probably of terrestrial origin. Small, black, polished, round bodies, 
the bufonites of old authors (portions of the palates of fishes), are not unfrequent. As the Lin- 
gula cornea occurs in the tilestones of the Old Red Sandstone, these strata might be also as- 
signed to the same System. They are, Imwever, beds of passage, which cannot be arbitrarily re- 
ferred either to the Old Red or Silurian Systems. This yellowish rock is exhibited in several other 
parts of the district, as at As hie j Moor, Linton Lane, and North Field, near Mortimer* s Cross, in 
most of which situations it is observed dipping under the Old Red Sandstorie, and graduating 
downwards into the greenish grey strata of the Upper Ludlow rock* 

Sections at Richard*8 Castle expose these transition beds. The principal part of the village stands 
upon a red micaceous sandstone, with much clay ; and rising from beneath this into higher grounds 
on the north-west, at an angle of about 18% the following beds are successively laid open, either 
in quarries or by the natural outcrop of the rock. 

2 B 
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Ft In. 


a. Red and yellowish Sandstone, covered and underlaid by red shale 5 0 

b. yellowish Sandstone, somewhat micaceous (a good freestone) 3 0 

c. Ditto ditto more highly micaceous 2 0 

d. Ditto ditto 4 0 


« r Thin yellow Bag or tilestones, with much carbonaceous matter and ripple-marks on sur- 
face In the lower part they have little mica, become hlue-Iiearted, and pass downwards 
into the greenish grey Downton'Castle atone. 

The manner in which these beds overlie and graduate into the true upper Ludlow 
rock is well seen in the cliffs between the old and new bridges. Proceeding from east 
to west, the following strata are met with in descending order. 

Ft. In. 

Yellowish and brown, flag-like, micaceous sandstone, with small Dingulee, &c., as before 
described. (Ludford House is built upon them; they are the bottom beds of the quarry 


at Richard's Castle, or beds of passage into the Old Red Sandstone.) 10 to 12 0 

1 Doumt^n-tasile huil^ng iione , greenish grey, slightly micaceous Sandstone, in beds from 

2 to 4 inches thick, containing a few organic remains, such as Leptama lata 12 to 14 0 


2 Fmh^bed. The upper and lower parts consist of very finely laminated, argillaceous, greenish 
grey sandstone, containing here and there a few fish acaloi, with abundance of other or- 
ganic remains, peculiar to the upper Ludlow rock, such as the characteristic shells repre- 
sented in PI. 6 ., viz. Leptana lata^ fig. 13 , Orbicuia rugata^ fig. 11 ; Cypricardw amy- 
gdahnay fig. 2.; Trockm htllcitcs^ fig. 5.; Avicula Uneata^ fig. 10. ; B^Uerophon glohatus, 

PI. 3. fig. 15, with zoophytic remains^ 8 to 10 0 

The beds 1. and 2. are best seen in a low cliff on the west side of Ludford turnpike gate. 

The central part of this stratum, which seldom exceeds two or three inches in thick- 
ness, and occasionally dwindles to a quarter of an inch, running out into thin em- 
branchments, is a matted mass of scales, ichthyodorulites, jaws, teeth, and coprolites 
of fishes. These, together with a few small testacea, are united by a gingerbread- 
coloured cement, in which varying proportions of carbonate of lime, iron, phosphate of 
lime, and bitumen, are disseminated. Many of the imbedded fragments are of a jet black 
colour and high polish ; others of a deep mahogany hue. So brilliantly black are 
many of the organic fragments, that when discovered, this bed conveyed the impression, 
that it inclosed a triturated heap of black beetles cemented in a rusty ferruginous paste. 
This bed was first made known by laying open the rock for the foundation of a house 
at Ludford, and might have escaped notice without the vigilant attention of my friends 
Dr. Lloyd and the Rev. T. T. Lewis. I have since traced it in other contiguous spots 
in the cliffs opposite Ludlow, and Mr. R. W. Evans of Kingsland has worked out its 
contents with great zeal, and has discovered other remains of fishes in the overlying 
and underlying strata, to which I shall allude in the sequel. This bone bed is not 
merely local, since fragments having the same structure, but of greater thickness than 

' All tlie organic remains of the Silurian System will be described in a subsequent chapter, following the de- 
scription of the fossils of the Old Red System. ITiis arrangement, which will have the advantage of easy 
comparison and reference, has indeed been rendered imperative, from the delap attending the completion of 
the plates. The organic remmnt metttkmed m the teat, are a few onig of the tnoet common epeciee. 
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any at Ludford, have been found near Richard’s Castle ; and there is every reason to 
believe that it extends through various parts of the Ludlow promontory. Nearly all 
the organic remains found in this singular little bed are figured in PI. 4., and the spe- 
cific characters of the ichthyolite, to which many of them belong, are described in the 
subsequent pages by M, Agassiz. The coprolites will be also described in the same 
place. Of these bodies, I would here only observe, that their form, colour, and asso- 
ciation with fish-bones, naturally led to the opinion of their origin, which has been com- 
pletely established by the analysis of Dr. Prout. 

4. Fuooid Bed. This bed of greeoisb grey, argilUceou* Sandetonc b idinofit entirely mad* 
up of a multitude of imall, wary, rounded, atem-like forms, which so completely re- 
semble entangled sea-weed, as to induce the conjecture, that they must be the impressions 
of such vegetables, llio fUcoid bed Is also distinguished by containing what are supposed 
to be columns of tome soft zoophyte. They are frequently found in positions which seem 
to throw light upon the mode of their interment ; for the columns, occasionally some inches 
in length, are often found in vertical positions, and so standing up surrounded by the fine 

laminae of the rock as to suggest the idea tliat whilst the lower part of the animal was at- 

tached, the sediment accumulated around the stem^ (See wood-out below.) 

The columns of this zoophyte are often found on the faces of the highly inclined and vertical 

joints which so prevail in the Ludlow formation^ and which will be described hereafter* Most of 

these remains occurring just below the bone bed, and the harder portions of them being often found 
in the fossil f<eces of the ftshes, we are thus furnished with an additional argument in favour of the 
belief, that the zoophytes may have been in their natural positions, while the ftshee fed upon their 
edible parts, occasionally swallowing portions of the harder columns of the animal, such as are now 
occasionally found in the centre of the coprolites. 

Whatever value may be attached to these conjectures, the disposition of the animal 
remains, when coupled with the finely levigated nature of the inclosing sediment, tend 
at all events to sanction the belief, that the period of the accumulation must have been 
one of great tranquillity. Remains of analogous animals and portions of true Crinoidea, 
have been detected in other layers of the formation, but they are most abundant in and 
about the fucoid bed. 

‘ The copper-platea in which the organic remains of this formation are represented, being fiUed with figures 
of other forms, and these fossils having been accidentally omitted, I offer a rough sketch of them in this wood- 
rut. A further account will appear in the chapter on the organic remains of the formation. 
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The strata above described compose the highest stage of the Upper Ludlow Rocks, 
which member, while it contains a few of the most common Testacea of the subdivision, 
is specially characterized by the abundance of remains of fishes, which are not rigidly 
confined to the “ bone bed ”, but are occasionally found in other layers both above and 
below it. 

The second stage or central mass of the Upper Ludlow Rock, is made up of strata 
containing less sand and more calcareous matter than the overlying beds, mixed up 
with the argillaceous paste ; and though used for building, they are, from the prevalence 
of the argillaceous matter, generally prone to decomposition. When, however, used im- 
mediately after extraction from the quarry, and laid horizontally, or in the direction of 
the lamina.', these stones are tolerably durable, particularly when calcareous matter 
prevails, some of them being even impure limestones. Though they do not furnish 
flagstones, yet they are uniformly thin-bedded, the best stone when quarried never ex- 
ceeding eight inches in thickness. (Tlicse strata appear in the foreground of the drawing 
by Lady Harriet Clive, prefixed to this chapter, and the castle of Ludlow stands upon 
them.) 

The surface of the beds is sometimes covered by wavy undulating ridges and furrows, 
which are occasionally crossed by little raised tortuous bands. The ridges and furrows 
are supposed to be due to the rippling action of waves, when the bed fonned the surface- 
bottom of the sea, and while the sediment was soft. The smaller transverse bands so 
much re-semble the marks made by animals which live at present in sandy shores, as to 
induce the belief that many of the marks on these ancient rocks may have had a similar 
origin. It is chiefly in this portion of the Upper Ludlow Rock that the best testaceous 
and crustaceous remains are found, usually preserving all the sharpness of their form, 
and frequently exhibiting the remains of the original shell. Besides the Leplana lata, 
Cypricardia amygdalina, Orhicula rugata, and Avicula lineata, already mentioned as 
occurring in the superior strata, these beds contain also many other shells, of which the 
Orthis orbicularis and O. lunata PI. 5. figs. 15 and 16, Terebratula Nucula fig. 8, are the 
most characteristic. Wc here see, and in abundance, the very peculiar form Serpuloides? 
longmma PI. 5. fig. 1, often extending itself in segments of large circles ; and also two 
siiecies of the Homalonotus, that singular genus of crustaceans, hitherto noticed only 
in the Ludlow formation, Homalonotus Knightii (Konig) and H. Ludensis nobis PI. 7. 
figs. 1, 2, 3 and 4. Orthoceratites are abundant, particularly Orthoceras striatum PI. 5. 
fig, 27. Some beds contain a small species of Turbo (T. corallii), so named because it 
is frequently invested by a small coral {Favosites fibrosa, Goldfuss). I shall show in a 
subsequent chapter to what great distances this shell and Turbo carinatus fig. 28. are 
found associated with the same-coralline envelope. 

The third or lowest stage of the Upper Ludlow Rock is distinguished from the over- 
lying mass in being more argillaceous, less micaceous, and by occasionally running into 
large spheroidal concretionary forms. Being very slightly coherent and easily decom- 
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|K>8mg under atmospheric influence, it is well entitled to the name of “mudstone,” which 
in other tracts is applied to large masses of upper Silurian rocks’. like all the mem* 
hers of the Ludlow formation, these beds are traversed by many joints, more or less 
vertical, which will be described under a separate head. They are mentioned here to 
show, that their highly inclined or vertical faces are often marked by lines of small, round, 
or elliptic cavities (like swallow boles), from three to five inches long, and from one to 
two inches high. These cavities have clearly once been concretions which ranged 
along the lines of deposit like the flints in chalk, but in this case, unliljjc the pure and 
indestructible flint, tbe matter of which they have been composed, consisting entirely 
of a sandy clay, has separated from the harder portions of the rock, and has more easily 
disintegrated. These beds are less abundantly charged with organic remains than the 
overlying stages before described, though we meet at intervals with an ortboceratite or 
one of the above-mentioned characteristic fossils. The lowest stratum, however, of the 
upper Ludlow is very remarkable, being absolutely loaded with a vast number of small 
Terebratulae of a gryphoid form, named Terebratula Navicula, PI. 5. fig. 17. This shell 
is seen in abundance in the escarpment.? at the View Edge, Mocktree Forest, Downton 
on the Rock, at various places around the Ludlow promontory, and at Aymestry, always 
occupying the lowest portion of the Upper Ludlow Rock, and forming the cap of the 
calcareous zone of Aymestry. In some sections, these terebratulite beds attain a thick* 
ness of thirty to forty feet. This shell is of great geological value, as we shall see 
hereafter, being extremely persistent, and marking always the same horizon even to a 
distance of nearly one hundred miles. The beds which it occupies are sometimes so 
calcareous, and pass so naturally into the Aymestry limestone, that they may in aU such 
cases be grouped with that rock. 


Aymestry Limestone. — (PI. 31, figs. 2, 3, 4 & 5. and c. of wood-cut, p. 196.) 

(Set? Vignette, chap. 20.) 

The central member of the Ludlow Rocks is a subcrystalline, argillaceous limestone, 
which might have been termed the Ludlow Limestone; but as there are few good examples 
near that town, I have preferred naming it after the beautiful village of Aymestry, where 
the rock is fully and clearly laid open, and where its fossil contents have been elabo- 
rately worked out by my friend the Rev. T. T. Lewis*. It is there arranged in beds 

• See note, page 204. 

* Tbe application of bis leisure hours to the cultivation of Uie natural history of his neighbourhood may one 
day enable Mr. licwis to confer upon Aymestry the celebrity which White has bequeathed to Selbome. Although 
this Aymestry limestone is splendidly exhibited in the narrow gorge of the Teme, under Downton on the Rock, 
in the picturesque detnesne^f Mr. Thomas Andrew Knight, that place could not have been selected for the name 
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from one to five feet thick, dipping to the south and south-east at slight angles ; the 
laminse of deposit being marked by layers of sheUs and sometimes of corallines. When 
quarried into, the rock is of an indigo or bluish grey colour, in parts mottled by the 
mixture of white carbonate of lime, both crystalline and compact. The quarries, like 
those in all the other rocks of the Ludlow formation, present natural backs more or 
less vertical, usually coated by a dirty yellow or greenish shale. The faces of these joints 
usually exhibit lines of small cavities similar to those already described in the upper 
Ludlow rock. „ When first laid bare in quarries, they have often a weathered aspect, 
which we may account for by supposing that they have for a long time been permeable 
to water. 

This limestone constitutes the prominent and frequently the highest part of the 
escarpment of the Ludlow formation, in those hills which, beginning at Sutton near 
Wenlock, rise into the elevated ridges extending by Larden and Siefton to Mocktree 
Forest. It also forms the highest edges of the opposite escarpments of the Ludlow 
promontory. (See PI. 31. fig. 5.) 

Throughout this range, these calcareous beds are variously inclined according to the 
positions into which the Ludlow formation has been thrown. The prevailing inclination 
is small, but there are many marked exceptions to this arrangement, particularly around 
the Ludlow promontory. These will be more specially alluded to in the nineteenth 
chapter, when the dislocations of the strata are described. 

In nearly all the quarries situated between Norton Camp and Aymestry, the rock 
is charged with a profusion of that remarkable shell called the Pentamerua Knightii. 
(PI. 6. fig. 8.) This species is confined almost exclusively to the limestone of this sub- 
division, having never been found in the Upper, and very sparingly in the Lower Ludlow 
Rock*. The following fossils also characterize the calcareous zone; Lingula Lewisii, PI. 6. 
fig. 9; Terebratula Wilsoni, fig. 7 ; Bellerophon Aymestrienm, fig. 12, Avicula reticulata, 
fig. 3 ; and the corals Favosites Oothlandica, &c. These fossils, with the Atrypa affinia 
{Terebratula affinia, Min. Con.) PI. 6. fig. 5, serve to mark the course of the central 
subdivision of the Ludlow formation where Uie Pentamerua Knightii disappears. 1 
have before observed that the cap of the limestone is charged with the Terebratula 
Navicula (Pi. 5. fig. 17.). 

In the range of hills north of the river Onny, this limestone is principally worked at Dinchope 
and at Norton Camp. At the former place it appears as several uudulatiiig and disrupted masses, 

of the limestone without producuig confusion, since in the same district there is another place called Downton, 
the scat of Sir W. Boughton, Bart., which, as we have seen, is the site of limestones in the Old Red Sand- 
stone. The Aymestry limestone, as will hereafter be shown, occurs at Sedgoly in Staffordshire, where it is 
largely used ; but a name derived from a distant outlier, the relations of which could not have been established 
without the evidences we are now considering, is quite inadmissible. 

' A single specimen of this shell has been detected in the Wenlock limestone of Nash, near Presteign, by 
Mr. Davies. (See chapters on Radnorshire and the oiganic remains.) 
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the beds dipping to the south-east and west-south- Tvest at angles raryieg from ten to twenty-^five 
degrees. The Pmtamerus Kmghtii does not occur here, but the pretalent associated fossils, such 
as Lingula Leunsii^ Tertbratula Wilsoni^ and others, are abundant. In Norton Camp, the lime- 
stone occupies tt bold scar on the left bank of the Onny, the crest of which is about seven hundred 
feet above the river, in which position it forms an escarpment capping the lower Ludlow Rock ; 
whence dipping to the south-east at an angle of it passes beneath the upper Ludlow Rock near 
Onnibury. The Pentarnerns Knightii^ though of rare occurrence to the north of the Onny, has 
been detected in the limestone of Norton Camp, associated with a few crinoidal stems, the Product us 
lineatusy &c. 

In the View Edge, the clilf on the south bank of the Onny and opposite to Norton Camp, the 
limestone on the contrary is loaded with Pentameri, the shells packed closely together in a mass of 
limestone from nine to ten feet thick. Throughout its range, extending from this picturesque cliff 
to Aymestry, a devious and broken course of twelve or fourteen miles, the rock is everywhere 
characterized by the presence of the same beautiful fossil. Instructive sections are displayed 
at Goat^s Hill, Shelderton, and Mocktree Hays, where masses of limestone, varying in thickness 
from fifteen to fifty feet, are uniformly capped by the terebratulite stratum, and repose upon 
the argillaceous beds of the lower Ludlow Rock. The new road from Ludlow to Leintwardine, 
traversing this escarpment, lays open a fine example of the limestone, which is there ranch worked, 
and has afforded the largest specimens of the Pmtamcrus Knightii yet found. In the gorge of the 
Teme at Downton on the Rock, the limestone is still better displayed in a vertical cliff, the beds of 
which dip at an angle of about twenty-five degrees to the north. The calcareous mass at this spot 
has a thickness of at least fifty feet^ The limestone can be further traced all round the inner edge 
of the great promontory of Ludlow. In Brindgwood Chase and Whitcliffe, it is only a thin band, 
which, turning round by St. Mary’s Knoll, reappears in Sunny Hill Bank, and on the slope on 
Hanway Common, at the Bone Well, and at Palmer^s Cairn. On the south-eastern face of this 
promontory it is thrown up into a double ridge, the inner one extending from the High Vinnall to 
Gatley Coppice, the outer continuous from the Palnier*s Cairn to the Whiteway Head, and Croft 
Ambrey, and thence to the gorge at Aymestry by which the Lugg escapes into the plains of Here- 
fordshire. At Aymestry it occupies both banks of that river, but it is chiefly quarried on the right 
bank and close to the village. The zone of limestone is not traceable for more than one mile to the 
south-west of Aymestry, where it thins into a narrow band and disappears beneath the mass of 
upper Ltidlow Rock in the Hills of Shobden. 

In their range over other and distant districts, the strata occupying the centre of the 
Ludlow formation are seldom sufficiently calcareous to be burnt for lime, and with the 
disappearance of the lime we lose the presence of the Pentamerus Knightii. The place, 
however, of this band is often clearly marked by the constant occurrence of the other 
associated fossils, particularly the Terebratula Nucula, the Terehratula Wilsoniy the 
Lingula Lewidi, &c. At Sedgeley in Staffordshire, however, where the rock again 
appears in a highly calcareous form, it will be shown to contain the Pentamerus Knightii 
of this western region. 

» Large and maaaive blocks have been extracted by Mr. T. A. Knight, of Downton Castle, some of which 
have been polished os marble. 
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The Aymestry limestone differs in lithological aspect and useful properties, from any 
overlying or underlying calcareous rocks, being infinitely less crystalline and pure than 
the mountain or carboniferous limestone, and inferior in quality, though not in the 
same degree, to the lower limestone of Wenlock. Again, the Aymestry roclf, partaking 
of the predominant character of the Ludlow formation, is for the most part flat-bedded, 
and is, on the whole, much less concretionary than the limestone of Wenlock. Its 
earthy character renders it, however, of very great value as a cement^ particularly in 
subaqueous operations, and in ceiling and plastering, the mortar which is made of it 
setting rapidly under water. I have not observed any simple minerals in the Aymestry 
limestone, except crystals of carbonate of lime, and very rarely of sulphate of barytes. 
In the dislocated quarries on Mocktree Hays, and also at Aymestry, black siliceous 
and cherty matter sometimes penetrates the interior casts of the fossils. 


Lower Ludlow Rock. (PI. 31. figs. 2, 3, 4, and 5. and d. of wood-cut p. 196.). 

The strata distinguished by this name are seen in the lower parts of the escarpments, 
underlying the Aymestry limestone. They diflfer from those of the upper Ludlow Rock, 
in being more argillaceous, less sandy and calcareous, with rarely a trace of mica. 
They constitute, in fact, a great argillaceous mass, strictly entitled to the provincial 
name of ‘‘mudstone*.” The colours vary from light to dark grey and black; but 
whatever may be the tints of the rock when first quarried, it usually weatliers to the 
same light ashen colour which is seen all over the surface of the Uj>per Silurian Rocks. 
The beds immediately beneath the Aymestry limestone, are occasionally wrought for 
flags, being sometimes slightly calcareous, and rather more sandy than the remainder 
of the subgroup. Quarries of these flagstones may be seen at the Garden House 
quarries near Aymestry, and in the hills east of Leintwardine, Mocktree Forest, &c,, 
and at which places they are caUed “ Peiidle ” by the workmen. This flaglike structure 
is due to fine lamiuse of sandy matter separating the argillaceous layers. Occasionally 
these flagstones are separated from the overlying Aymestry limestone, by courses of a 
saponaceous clay (in many instances a complete fuller ’s-earth), of a yellowish wliite 
and grey colour, which is commonly known throughout Herefordshire and the adjacent 
counties under the name of “ Walker’s earth, or soap,” and is sometimes used by the 
country people for cleansing purposes. Beds of this “ M^alker’s* earth ” are not in- 

’ In the Abberley hills and at other places, the r^>ck8 of this age and character are called muditones^ from 
their tendency to dissolve into mud. In the south-westcni parts of Salop, and adjoining parts of Montgomery- 
shire, they are termed greenstones. In a third district, tiiey are known as vmterstonvs. The most expressive 
of these provincial names is mudstone. In the sequel it will be shown tiiat this term is generally applicable to 
the Upper Silurian Bocks. 

* ** Walker Erie ”, the German of fuller's earth, is evidently the origin of this provincial name. A Walk, 
or Walker’s Mill, is still used occasionally instead of Fuller's Mill; hence "Walker's Earth/’ or " Walker’s 
Soap,” 
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freqtiitot i» other partt of the Upper Silarian Rocka, partknilarly in the Wenlock shale; 
imd it will afterwards appear, that from their saponaceous qualitira the surfaces of 
these beds have frequently aided the slipping of superincumbent masses of rock. (See 
Chapter 2^.) The central and lower strata afford no good stone, and are often dis- 
posed in large sub-concretionary masses which frequently break into shivery fragments. 
The same strata often contain smaller concretions of black argillaceous limestone, 
varying in size from a few inches to three feet in diameter. These calcareous nodules 
are strikin^y analogous to the cement stones or concretions of the lias, and other cal- 
eareo-argiUaceous formations, and are frequently formed around an orthocersts, or some 
other organic body. Vertical or highly inclined joints occur throughout, the direction 
and inclination of which, like those alluded to in the upper Ludlow, vary with the 
changes in the strike of the strata. Nearly every quarry affords examples of these joints 
or backs. (See Chapter 20.) 

The steep escarpments of any of the hills west of Ludlow expose the outcrop of the 
strata composing this subdivision. They dip under the Aymestry limestone and upper 
Ludlow Rock, and the same relations can be equally well studied in numerous localities 
at the back of Mocktree Forest, Shelderton Hill, descending to Clungunford*, and in 
Leintwardine Hill upon the north side of the new road between the limekilns and the 
village below. In the inner or elevated portion of the Ludlow promontory, where the 
strata are much dislocated, (see subsequent chapter,) the detailed relations of the beds 
are well revealed, as in the deep comb called Mary Knoll Dingle. I may also particu- 
larly cite a section offered on the sides of a deeply worn lane which ascends from 
Elton to the high grounds of Evenhay, a prolongation of the ridge of Gatley Coppice. 
Here we see the Aymestry Limestone in the cap of the hill dipping south-south-east 15°, 
and underlaid by seams of Walker’s Earth, and pendle or flaglike beds, with Orthocerata 
both large and small : argillaceous beds succeed, containing, here and there, concre- 
tions frequently of an oblate spheroidal form, of black or dark grey, compact, argilla- 
ceous limestone, which have been formed around organic remains (Orthoceratites, 
Trilobites*, &c.). These are underlaid by clay and friable stone bands, with other fossils, 
including the chain coral, Calamopora, and beneath are lower hillocks, which are oc- 
cupied by the underlying limestone of Wenlock. The Garden House quarries nem- 
Aymestry, expose excellent sections of apart of this subgroup, and the fine vertical cliffs 
on Ute left bank of the Lugg, between Aymestry and Deerfold Chase, are also com- 
posed of it. 

' Hie geolo^at who diay exan^e tiue tract cannot obaerve a more inatracdve aectiaa of the middle and lower 
membera of tihe Ludlow formation than that which ia laid open on the aidea of the rugged road which deacenda 
Shelderton IRU. The bosritality of my kind friend, the Rev. J. Rocke, whose house, of Olungimford. is near 
the haae of the hill, enabled me thoroughly to examine this aeotion. 

'■ In company with the Rev- T. T. Lewia, 1 counted forty fragments of the Atapku* coiMbitat in a single 
nodule. 

2 C 
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The organic remains of the lower Ludlow, are upon the whole very different from 
those of the upper Ludlow Rock and Aymestry limestone ; for although a few species 
of shells are common to the whole formation, this lower division is strongly marked by 
the presence of many peculiar remains, including t%eo nmo genera which have not yet 
been observed in any overlying stratum ; viz. the conchifer Cardiola, and the chambered 
shell Phragjnoceras'. {Cardiola interrupta, PI. 8. fig. 7, and Phragmoceras mutileum, 
PI. 10. figs. 2 and 3.) These with the large Otlioceras, 0. jilomm, PI. 9. fig. 3 ; the 
singularly shaped Orthoceras, 0. pyri/orme, PI. 8. figs. 19 and 20 ; the great lituites, 
L. giganteus, PI. 11. fig. 4, and the Graptolites Ludensis, PI. 11. fig. 8, are peculiar and 
distinguishing fossils. The well-known Trilobites Calymene Blumenbachii, and Asaphus 
caudatas, PI. 7. figs. 5 and G, also abound, but these fossils are equally found in the 
Wenlock limestone. The small, serrated Graptolite of Linnaeus, is very abundant in 
the ancient rocks of Sweden and Norway. The species above referred to being charac- 
teristic of the upper Silurian group, and common in the lower Ludlow rock, I have 
named it G. Ludensis. When first discovered in this country these bodies were supposed 
to be fucoids, but when e.vamined by botanists they were discarded from the vegetable 
kingdom. Their true nature was afterwai'ds pointed out to me by an eminent Danish 
naturalist, Dr. Beck, who after an attentive examination of several varieties found in 
rocks of the same age, proposes to describe them as zoophytes, bearing an analogy to 
some of the family of sea pens. 

Here again the analogies and habits of this race of animals, as in the example of the 
zoophyte of the upper Ludlow rock, (p. 199,) accord completely with the nature of the 
surrounding sediment ; for as the modern animals to which they are perhaps most 
nearly allied, live in mud and slimy sediment, so wherever these fossils occur, the rock 
is a finely levigated mudstone, which from its structure must have been tranquilly de- 
posited. 

In concluding the account of the Ludlow formation in this district, I may remark, 
that it is as void of simple minerals or veinstones as it is rich in organic remains. With 
the exception of crystals of carbonate of lime, which occur in rocks of nearly all ages, 
1 am acquainted with no minerals beyond a very little iron pyrites and some thin strings 
of galena, one of which I observed in the bed of a brook near Lorden in the upper 
Ludlow, another was detected in the same rock at a depth of sixty feet beneath Ludlow 
Castle. Besides the small nodules of iron pyrites noticed in the upper beds at Ludford, 
the same mineral is found occupying the place of the septa of the Orthoceratites which 
occur in the spheroidal nodules of the lower Ludlow rock. 

Probable thickness of the Ludlow Formation. — I’he reasons which induced me to hesi- 
tate in estimating the thickness of the Old Red Sandstone, ought perhaps to prevent 
my attempting to calculate tlie exact dimensions of the Ludlow Rocks. We can, how- 

' These new genera have been named by ray friend Mr. Broderip, to whom on all qaeations connected with 
the comparison of fossil with recent genera I am under deep obligations. 
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ever, make a suffideatly close approximation ; for no one can pass along the banks of 
the river Tente in Ae gorge at Powntoo, 'Without pwceiving that the upper Ludlow Rock 
alone, as interposed between the flagUke junction beds of the Old Red Sandstone near 
the Tin Mill, and the Aymestry limestone at Downton on the Rock, is many hundred 
feet thick ; for in proceeding from east to west, the observer rapidly passes over suc- 
cessive strata, presenting themselves in separate ledges, and rising from beneath each 
other at gentle angles of inclination. 'The thickness of the Aymestry limestone is 
easily calculable, as the whole face of the rock is frequently exposed in one mass. 
Again, the escarpments of Mocktree Forest, Mary Knoll, &c., aftbrd excellent data for 
measuring the dimensions of the lower Ludlow Rocks, as lying between the Aymestry 
and Wenlock limestones, and leave little doubt that this subdivision is quite as thick 
as the uppermost. We shall not therefore exaggerate in estimating the total tliickness 
of the Ludlow formation at about 1500 feet. 


2 c2 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

UPPER SILURIAN ROCKS {cmtinued)» 


2nd Formation ‘^Wenhck Limestone” Equivalent ‘^Dudley Limestone” (See 
Map and PI. 31. figs. 2, 3, 4 and 5, and e and /of wood-cut, p. 196.) 

l^udlow rocks occupying the cliain of hills between the Onny and the Severn are 
succeeded on the north-west by a sharp rectilinear ridge, near twenty miles in length, 
called “ Wenlock Edge.” The strata of which this ridge consists rise at a slight angle 
from beneath the Lower Ludlow Rock ; the inferior portion of the latter being soft, 
has been so denuded as to form a valley between the harder masses of Ludlow rock on 
the one side, and Wenlock limestone on the other, 'fhese relations are distinctly seen 
in the form of the country as represented in the vignette at the head of the chapter. 

" The high ridge of upjwr Ludlow rock and Aymeatry limwtono. •> The Wenlock Edge, the intervening valley having 
been excavated in the lower Ludlow ahalc. *■ The volley of the Wenlock (hale. 

The Wenlock limestone is in every respect identical with the well-known rock of 
Dudley, and contains the same organic remains. Here, however, it exhibits relations 
to the superior and inferior strata which do not exist at Dudley, and hence the name of 
” Wenlock ” has been preferred'. 

' At Dudley, aa will hereafter be shown, the Ifanestone being abrupUy protruded through the coal measures 
without the great connecting links of Ludlow rocks. Old Red Sandstone, and carboniferous limestone, no 
evidence whatever can there he obtained to prove its place in the geological Series ; in l^uopshire, on the con- 
trary. a clear order of superposition exhibits all the passages and relations required, establishing the place of 
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This formation diifors from the rocks above and below it, in containing thick masses 
of a crystalline and subcrystalline limestone, highly charged with corals and encrinites. 
In parts, indeed, the latter are so abundant, that the rock on a superficial glance might 
be mistaken for the mountain or carboniferous limestone ; an examination, however, 
shows that the crinoidal remains, and the other fossils contained in the Wenlock lime- 
stone, are distinct from those of the Carboniferous System. Further, the strata are 
constantly arranged in concretionary masses, which are separated from each other by a 
vast predominance of argillaceous matter, an arrangement rarely, if ever, perceptible 
in the limestones of the carboniferous series. 

The formation is naturally separable into two divimns, the upper calcareous, the lower 
highly argillaceous, with a few calcareous concretions. The first of these occupies the 
summit and slopes of the Wenlock Edge, the second appears in the escarpment and is 
spread out on the north-west in a longitudinal valley running parallel to the Edge. Let 
us first examine the upper or calcareous zone in the neighbourhood of Wenlock, where 
it is most expanded, and then follow it in its prolongation to the north-east and south- 
west to tlie banks of the Lugg. 

Wenlock Limestone, (e. of wood-cut p. 196. and PI. .'ll. figs. 2, 3, 4, and 5.) 

The chief calcareous strata of tlus formation are overlEud and underlaid by a number 
of small concretionary nodules of grey argillaceous limestone, running in layers and 
held together by a matrix of shale, which weathers to an ashen or yellowish green co- 
lour, whilst in some places the nodules unite and form irregularly thin-bedded, lenticular 
limestones. Both these varieties are exposed in beds above and below the principal 
masses of limestone in many quarries on the sununit and south-eastern slopes of Wen- 
lock Edge, and by the sides of the roads which traverse that ridge. In the Gleedon 
Hills, north of Wenlock, where the calcareous zone is most expanded, the strata undu- 
late, and thick beds of impure concretionary limestone are exposed in the central and 
more solid masses of the rock. 

To study the connexion of this upper subdivision of the Wenlock limestone with the lower 
Ludlow rock, we must follow the south-eastern face of the Wenlock Edge till it is flanked by the 
parallel chain of hills of the Ludlow rocks, as expressed in the opposite wood-cut, and we then per- 
ceive, that for many miles, the highest beds of the limestone rise up conformably, and for the most 
part at small angles of inclination, from beneath the lower shale of the overlying formation. At 
Presthope, counes of lenticular limestone, made up of irregularly flattened concretions and alter- 
nating with light- coloured shale, rise from beneath the lower Ludlow rocks, and pass down into a 


the Wenlock limestone to be at least 1600 feet below the base of the Old Red Sandstone. (See section. H. .31 . 
fig. 2, 3, and 4.) Whilst, therefore, the type of the fonnation, like that of those above and below it, is derived 
fixnn examples in Shrc^biie, any pecuUarities in these rocks at Dudley and other places will be mentioned in 
separste and subsequent descriptions. 
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hard^ blue, subcryatalUne, tUn-beddcd, lime«toae. Some of the ftattened nodulee ate concreted 
around nuclei of black chert. 

Near Eaathope the uppermost strata put on a different lithological aspect^ becoming a marble of 
red and dull green colours, which has been a little worked for ornamental purposes. The red** 
coloured portion is composed of broken stems of encrinites and small corals ; and the dull green 
colour is due to an intermixture of very argilluceoiis limestone. Beds of this description ore ex- 
ceptions to the prevalent concretionary characters of the upper portion of tlie limestone which are 
persistent over considerable areas. In those situations, however, where the formation is little de- 
veloped, the thicker and central limestone having thinned out, it is only by such nodules and their 
associated fossils, that the place of this formation can be traced. 

The central or chief calcareous masses are of very irregular thickness and dissimilar 
appearance. In certain quarries they consist of regular beds of argillaceous limestone, 
separated by way-boards of shale, which enters into all the crevices and depressions of 
the limestone i and occasionally is even more abundant than the calcareous matter. 
This earthy aspect, and the prevailing dingy ashen or greenish yellow to which the shale 
weathers, is one of the most striking external characters of this rock. In other quarries 
all traces of bedding are wanting, and the whole calcareous mass is made up of con- 
cretions, sometimes of immense size, surrounded by beds of shale and impure limestone. 
Examples, both of regular bedding and concretionary structure, are frequently exhibited 
in the same locality. When the limestone lies in regular beds it is generally more or 
less impure and mixed with argillaceous matter, but when arranged in concretions it is 
purer and more crystalline. These large concretions are called “ Ball-stones by the 
workmen, to distinguish them from the common beds, which they term “measures.** 

25 . 


This wood-cut represents the order of the bed» to the north of Wcnlotk • Upper bed* of lenticular limostone with 
nodules Chief niaet of lime»tone with haU'fitonct, <• Shale with small concretions. 

The colour of the rock is usually dull grey, but the crystalline varieties are sometimes 
dark blue, and more rarely pink, the mass being freckled with veins and strings of white 
crystallized carbonate of lime. The same number of calcareous beds is not continuous 
over a large area. At Lincoln Hill, for example, where the limestone in the chief 
quarries is inclined at about 55° and 60°, we have the upper and lower suite of small 
concretionary beds, and the central system of purer thick>bedded limestone, having a 
thickness of about forty or fifty feet, but the best beds not exceeding in amount twenty 
to twenty-five feet. In these the workmen distinguish an upper and a lower limestone. 
These masses present the edges of distinct beds at the escarpment, but on descending 
into the subterranean quarries the lines of separation often disappear, and the whole of 
the calcareous matter unites at such points into large concretionary lumps or “ Ball- 
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stones',” Where these concretions are prevalent, the strata undulate or are contorted 
as expressed in the preceding wood-cut. The succeeding wood-cut represents the old 
quarries at lincoln Hill, where the limestone was extracted b3' being hauled up the 
inclined plane of the strata, and will convey some notion of these undulations or con- 
tortions. They have, I conceive, for the most part been formed during that process 
of solidification or crystallization which gave rise to the concretions of the limestone, 
and cannot be considered as resulting from the dislocations by which this tract has 
been agitated, for such concretions enter intimately into the structure of the Wenlock 
limestone*. 



Old quameh at Lincoln Hill (Iron Bridge), lira dark Bhadoa indicate tlie places from whence the concretions or bull- 
utmes have been extracted. On the right hand ^ are overlying coal grits (see p. 105.). 

As we advance, from the gorge of the Severn to the south-west, the calcareous matter 
rapidly expands (see Map) , particularly near Tickwood and Gleedon, where the lime- 
stone spreads over a width of upwards of a mile, occupying two promontories, extend- 
ing between Wyke and Buildwas, in which much ball-stone is exposed. In one quarry 
recently opened (called the Yell), the small concretionary beds dip on the one side to the 
north, on the other to the south-east, and the centre of the hill consists of one massive 
ball-stone, which when I visited the spot, was laid bare to the depth of about eighty feet I 
the surface alone being covered with a few thin nodular beds’. 

« The»e are much preferred, m a flu* for the iron ore to the other impure and argiilaceoa# bed*. 

• Mr. Prestwich assure* me, tliat in the deepest recesses of these limestone galleries, the undubtions, being 
at first* gradual, merease with depth, until at about eighty yards from the surface they present a series of 
y&j slightly curved arches about twenty yards long, separated by rapid, step-like descents of four to six yards 
each ; but all these lines, however curved, are unbroken. 

’ The exact width of tilis mass of ball-stone bad not been proved when I last visited these quarries, but it is 
doubtless very great, and must be of considerable value on account of its superior quality and accesatble porition. 
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Similar massive concretions, and of equal value, are exposed in the contiguoTUi 
quarries of Bradeley ; and the whole of the calcareous rocks around Gleedon also con« 
sist of crystalline concretions, of greater or lesser size, subordinate to thin argillo-cal- 
careous beds. Some of the argillaceous matter is here of peculiar tenacity and of a 
white colour resembling pipeclay. Another remarkable ball-stone (not yet consumed 
by the lime-burners,) lies to the south-west of Wenlock, and is called “Ippikin’s rock.” 
It constitutes a boss, the summit of which is about four or five hundred feet above the 
valley occupied by the Wenlock shale. The rock itself has a vertical face of fifty or 
sixty feet, which is partially fissured, and presents an entrance into a small cavern'. 
It is a mass of crystalline limestone, the edge of which, as in the examples previously 
mentioned, is in abrupt contact with the ends of the surrounding strata. 

The central and massive portion of the Wenlock formation, thins out rapidly to the 
south-west of Easthope, and although limestone is worked at various places along the 
crest of the south- western extremity of the edge, the largest nodules only are selected for 
use. Between the gorges of the Onny and the Teme, the line of this calcareous zone 
is marked by a few quarries, containing the small concretions only, the strata being 
much denuded in the low grounds of the valley extending by Clungunford to Leint- 
wardine, but in the neighbourhood of the latter place the limestone re-appears through 
the surrounding shale near Clifton Ford Bridge. From this point it ranges distinctly 
around the interior of the Ludlow promontory, forming an inner and lower ridge, or 
rather a succession of bosses, the beds of which dip beneath the overlying escarpment. 
(PI. 31 . fig, 5.) It appears in like positions at the base of the escarpment of the Ludlow 
formation at various places near Aymestry, and is fully developed between Wigmore 
and Dickendale, and again on the banks of the Lugg near Kinaham. 

In these situations it is made up of concretions, varying in diameter from two inches 
to two feet, which are abundantly charged with fossils, particularly corals. The nodules 
differ much in lithological structure, the smaller consisting solely of dull, grey, argilla- 
ceous limestone, whilst many of the larger are made up of white crystallized carbonate 
of lime. 


B^en/ock Shale . — Synonyms "Dudley Shale.” {J. of wood-cut, p, 196.) 

The lower part of the Wenlock formation, as already stated, consists of a great de- 
velopment of dull, argillaceous shale, rarely if ever micaceous, and contains here 
and there, a few concretions of very impure, argillaceous, limestone. In colour, aspect, 
and want of cohesion these strata are nearly identical with those of the lower Ludlow 
rock, and they constitute the base of the Upper Silurian or “ mudstone ’* rocks*. The 

' ThU cavern, tradition »ny», was formerly inhabited by a person of the name of IppUdn. It has bean re- 
cently examined at my request by my zealous young friend Mr. R. W. Evans, to asoeitain if it contain tiie 
remains of cavern animals. The result will be communicated in the oonchtding cbapten. 

V The miners of the coal-field of Coid Brook Dele apply tite name of " Die Earth ” generally, to any beds of 
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tmperior strata of this shale are well exposed at the escarpmeat of Lincoln Hill, and they 
occupy the whole of Coal Brook Dale, properly so called, where they are cut through 
by the road which leads to Wellington, the coal-measures resting on their highly in- 
clined strata. The same beds are equally well seen all along the escarpment of the 
Wenlock Edge, where they dip beneath and pass up into the lower nodular beds of the 
limestone. In some places the laminae of deposit are indicated by large spheroidal 
fonns. In the central portions the shale is very incoherent, and where it has been 
exposed to the atmosphere and not preserved by cappings of the harder limestone, it 
has been much denuded. This incoherent structure has invariably led to deep denuda- 
tion, w'liich in this tract is indicated by the longitudinal valley extending from the 
Severn to the Onny, in a line parallel to the Wenlock Edge, and between that ridge 
and the Caradoc Hills. Similar valleys are seen at the back of the escarpment of the 
Ludlow promontory, and indeed wherever this subformation is exposed. 

Towards the base of this shale are sometimes courses of very impure limestone, which 
have a lenticular or rather brick-shaped form. Such beds occur in the slopes of the 
hills above Buildwas. Some of the spheroidal, argillo-calcareous concretions present 
when broken, an internal structure similar to the well-known “ cone in cone ” of the 
lias shale, the cones being frequently made up of dark-coloured crystalline carbonate of 
lime in an argillaceous paste'. Similar nodules, of the size and form of large loaves of 
bread, are sometimes found on the surface of the hills as we approach the Wrekin, and 
the same have been recently detected" near Cound, where they are included in the 
shale, which covers the Caradoc sandstone. 

The shale is usually succeeded by sandy, calcareous bands, charged with peculiar 
fossils ; but as in most cases they rise up in separate ledges reposing upon, and passing 
into the Caradoc sandstone, I have preferred to include them in that formation. As a 
general rule, therefore, we consider the upper Silurian rocks to have their natural base 
line, where the soft Wenlock shale ceasing, harder strata, for the most part sandy, but 
sometimes calcareous, begin to rise out from beneath them. 

It is perhaps more difficult to calculate the entire thickness of the Wenlock forma- 
tion than that of the.Ludlow rocks, since many of its lower strata are much denuded 
and ill exposed. The limestone in the vicinity of Wenlock, including all the superior 
and inferior nodular strata, cannot have a less depth than two hundred feet t it possibly 
may in some parts amount to three hundred ; and the thickness of tlm lower shale, 

the Silurian System which they meet with below their coal measures. If this term had been strictly limited 
either to the shale above or to that below the Wenlock limestone, it might have been retained in geological 
nomenotourej but it cannot be used, because the carboniferous deposits of that tract rest ou various memiers 
of the Silurian System, and hence the ” Die Barth " beneath one shaft refers to the upper or lower Ludlow rock, 
beneath another to the Wenlock shale. 

' In shale of this age in Montgomeryshire some of Uie nodules contain crystals of quartz mixed up with those 
of carbonate of lime, small flakes of anthracite, &c., and various organic remains. (See chapter 84.) 

* On a farm of the Rev. Dr. Butler, now Bishop of Lichfield, 
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seeing the width over which it has extended, must exceed seven hundred feet ; so 
that we shall not exaggerate in assuming a thickness of one thousand feet for the whole 
formation. 

3fhiemls . — The simple minerals hitherto observed in the Wenlock limestone of Shropshire, con* 
sUt of crystallized carbonate of lime in many forms, sulphate of barytes (rare), sulphurets of lead^ 
and iron, peroxide of manganese in small quantities, crystals of copper pyrites (sulphurets), mA 
bitumen. The copper pyrites and bitumen are found in veins associated with white calcareous spar 
lining the interior cavities, joints and fissures. When 1 first exatnined them at Lincoln Hill, I 
thought they might, like many other metallic veins, conuBunicate downwards with fissures, con- 
nected with deeply-seated subterranean agency. Subsequent examination of some of these veins 
exposed in the quarries of Bradeley Field, near Wenlock, has, however, convinced me, that many 
of them are veins of segregation, which were ft)rmed when the calcareous matter was consolidating 
and assuming its present concretionary structure. 

The limestone at Bradeley is crj^stalline, dark-coloured, and where not interfered with by baii* 
stmtes arranged in thick beds having a slight inclination. When deeply cut into, short veins are 
exposed, which are clearly seen to terminate both above and below. These are filled with white 
calcareous spar, penetrated by separate crystals of copper pyrites. Other larger and vertical rents 
iiave their walls lined with crystals of calcareous spar, the surfaces of which are coated over with 
black bitumen. Upon opening the cavities with the pickaxe, this bitumen exudes, and flows over 
the adjoining limestone. It was also stated by the workmen that large discharges of water accom- 
panied the laying open of some of these cavities. Although such veins are particularly described 
at this locality, they are also found in other places where the limestone is thick and crystalline, and 
are invariably most abundant in the proximity of large unstratified concretionary masses. As they 
never occur in the upper or lower small nodular beds, and can in some instances be observed, fairly 
terminating at both ends in the limestone, it may be inferred that these veins are contemporaneous 
with the rock in which they occur, in other words, that they have been formed at the time when the 
purer calcareous matter separated from the argillaceous mass and formed the larger concretions. 

Organic Remains. — The most striking zoological distinction of the deposit consists in 
the vast number of Corals mth which it is charged. Among the most prevalent we 
may enumerate Heliopora pyriformis (de Blainville) ; Catenipora escharoides (Ijawarck) ; 
Stromatopora concentrica (Goldfuss); Favosites GothUmdica (Lamarck); Cyathpphyllum 
turbinatum (Goldfuss); lAmaria clathrata (Steininger), &c. These corals, with many 
others belonging to this and the other formations of the Silurian System, are figured in 
PI. 15 and 16., and will be described in a subsequent chapter by Mr. Lonsdale. The 
Crinoidea, which are also very abundant, iq)pear in PI. 17 and 18®. 

The conchifers and mollusks of the limestone are figured in PL 12. Of these the 
most common are Eaomphalus discors^ R. rugosus, and E.fmatus, figs. 18, 19, and 20.; 
Productus euglyphus and P. depressus^ figs. 1 and 2. ; Atrypa tenuistriaia and As supsra, 

> It is said that there were formeriy lead minee la tlm luuestone near Much Wenlock, but they have been 
di«u«ed fur many yeare. 

* The plates in which the corsls and ertnotdes appear not being completed while these pages are passing 
through the press, 1 am unable to refer my readers to the figures. 
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figs. 3 and 5.; Terebraihda irnbricatu and T. cuneata^ figs. 12 and 13. j Nerita 
f. Id, 

Orihi^erata occur, but more sparingly than in the Ludlow formation. The Ortho- 
cerm Brightih Ph 12. fi 21. is a new but rare species. 

Trilohiios abound : Asaphus caudatus and Calymene Blumenbachii (PI. 7. f. 6, 7 and 8.) 
which occur in the Lower Ludlow Apck^ are the prevailing species. Others, however, 
are peculiar to the Wenlock formation, and are represented in PI. 14, among which 
are Calymene variolaris^ f. 1. ; C, macropkthulma^ f. 2. *, Asapkus StokesU^ Nobis, f. 6.; 
and others including a species of the Isotelus, (BarTrilobite) and an undescribed genus, 
which I have named Acidaspis^ PI. 14. f. 15. The shale or lower part of the formation 
is characterized by other species of shells, figured in PI. 13., the most abundant of 
which are Productus transversalis^ Wahlenberg and Dalm. f. 2. ; Spirifer cardiospermi- 
fomdsy Dalm. f. 8. ; 8, trapezoidalis, f* 14. ; Terebratula hreviroatra, f. 12'*. ; T. inter- 
plicatay f. 12^.; and T, imbricatay PL 12, f. 12.; Asaphus longicaudatuSy PI. 14, figs. 10 
and 11.; and Orthocems attematumy PL 13. f. 19. 

I may here observe, that a few shells range through several of the Silurian deposits. 
One of these, the Atrypa affinisy PI. 6. f. 5. {Terebratula affinis Min. Con.), is found in 
the Aymestry limestone and throughout the Wenlock formation, but it is most abundant 
in the former. Another species which is very plentiful, Productits depreesm (var.) PL 12. 
f. 2., has the same range ; indeed it may occasionally hut very rarely be detected in 
the Caradoc sandstone, its chief habitat being the Wenlock limestone. 

If, however, several individuals are common to two or more formations of the system, 
the greater number of species are peculiar to each succeeding stratum ; and of the truth 
of this remark, I shall adduce strong additional evidence in the next chapter, when the 
contents of the Lower Silurian Rocks are explained. 

The two formations of Ludlow and Wenlock possess so much of a common litholo- 
gical aspect, and offer such intimate passages from one to the other in the distribution 
of the organic remains, that they form a very distinct natural subgroup, which 1 have 
termed Upper SUwrian, 'Hie efxpediency of thus grouping them will be apparent, when 
these deposits are traced over a more extended area; for whenever the bands of lime* 
stone thin out, the masses having an uniform argillaceous or mudstone character, are 
so blended, particularly when they occur together in one mountain mass, (as for example 
in the Long Mountain, Salop, the adjacent parts of Montgomeryshire, and in Radnor 
Forest,) that the subdivisions, which are clear in this district, can no longer be de- 
tected. 

I now proceed to point out the distinctiong of other strata, which rising from beneath 
those above described are termed the Lower Silurian Rocks, 
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SILURIAN SYSTEM (cmtimed). 


Lower Silurian Rocks, 

Caradoc Sandstone and Uandeilo Flags. 

3rd Formation Caradoc Sandstone, g, h, i, k, of wood-cut, p. 196. Sections, 

PI. 31. figs. 3 and 4. 

As the overlying formations of Ludlow and Wenlock occupy separate parallel ridges, 
divided from each other by a longitudinal valley, excavated in the lower Ludlow rock ; 
so the strata of this formation rise from a valley in the Wenlock shale and constitute 
a third ridge, parallel to those already described. The name has been selected, 
because the strata of which it is composed constitute a number of eminences, which 
abut against the remarkable chain of trap hills called the Caradoc, as represented in 
the opposite lithographic sketch, a. The Ludlow rocks, b. The Wenlock limestone, 
c. The Caradoc sandstone rising up in the hills described, and resting upon the trap 
rocks (/) of the Caer Caradoc and (r) Lawley. The Wrekin appears in the distance 
(r"). The remote country is occupied by New Red Sandstone and coal measures. 
The villages of Kenley, Church Preen, Acton Burnell, Hope Bowdler, and Acton Scott 
are built upon these rocks, and their various beds are traversed, in passing from the 
valley on the west of Wenlock edge to the flanks of the Caradoc chain. Instructive 
sections may also be observed in crossing the south-western extension of these hills', 
at several points between Acton Scott and Cheney LongviUe. The clearest of these 
sections is that exposed upon the banks of the Onny, between Wistansiow on the south- 
east, and Horderly on the north-west. Where not much dislocated, the uppermost 
strata dip to the south-east at angles of eight to ten degrees, the inclination of the 
lower strata increasing to thirty-five, forty, sixty degrees, and even to verticaUty, as 
they approach and come into contact with the trap rocks, or lie upon the anticlinal 
lines marked by the prolongation of the Caradoc ridge. 

Unlike the mudstones of the upper Silurian rocks, this formation is composed essen- 
tially of sandstones of different colours, with an occasional subordinate course of cal- 
careous matter. To convey a correct notion of the nature and succession of the strata, 

1 These hilU are from 500 to 800 feet high. 
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1 wQl lirst describe a aatural section on the banks of the river Onny, commencing 
near Wistanstow, where the strata rise from beneath the Wenlock shale, and termi- 
nating with the lowest beds of the formation at Horderly Gate. Althon^ a clear order 
of succession in the upper masses is here exhibited, this section does not fully develop 
all the subordinate parts of this formation ; and therefore each subdivision displayed 
on the banks of the river, will afterwards be traced on its strike, to show the great ex- 
pansion of some beds, in their course to the north-east, or in those hills which form 
the south-eastern flank of the Caer Caradoc. 

TVtnuvmf Section on the Banke of the Onny.^u Tltinly laminatod, landy sbale, only slightly micaceous in the upper part, 
but more so in the inferiori and weathering to a yellow colour. It contains thin courses (one to four inches) of sandstone 
charged with firagments of shells, and streaked with thin layers of whitish pipeclay, and towards the lower part many thin 
bands of impure sandy limestone. The latter may be detected in the bed of the Onny, and when first quarried, the layers, 
four or hva inohea thick, are of a dull, dark grey, or bluish colour, end break into loeenge shapes. 

Some of the calcareous bauds in this subdivision expand in their progress to the 
north-east. For example, at the Hollies, to the east of Hope Bowdler, there are several 
courses eight to ten inches thick, which have been extracted and burnt for lime, (y of 
wood-cut, p. 196.) 

The fossils characteristic of the upper zone of the Caradoc formation are figured in PI. 19, 
Among them are Produefus gejdceus^ f. 1.; Bellerophon hilobatm and acutmy f, 13 and 14. j 
Littorina striatella, f. 12. ; Orthis a/fmiafa, O. callactisy {h) Dahuan, figs. 5, 6, and O, canalu, 
PI. 20. f. 8. ; Pentamerm Iccvis^ and P. oblongiis^ f. 9 and 10, We here lose all traces of the 
trilobites common to the Upper Silurian rocks (PL ?.)> in place of them wc meet with other 
forms, including the TVinuclem *, Llhwydd., a genus never observed in the Upper, yet abounding 
in the Lower Silurian rocks, particularly T, Caractaci, Nob., PL 23. f. 1., and an undescribed large 
species of Asaphus^ which I have named A. PowisiL (See PI. 23. f. 9 and 10.) 

Impure limestone is also very generally found in the upper beds of the Caradoc sand- 
stones, in distant parts of Herefordshire, as on the western flank of the Malvern Hills, 
where besides some of the above-mentioned fossils, it contains some Orthoceratites and 
many fragments of Crinoidea. It forms also the outer coat of the central dome of the 
Caradoc sandstone in the valley of elevation at Woolhope, hereafter to be described. 

These upper beds, pn the Onny, dip 20^ S.E. beneath the Wenlock shale, containing 
the longicaudatits^ (PI. 14. f. 11, 12, 13, 14.) whilst the lower strata graduate 

downwards into sandy flagstones. They are placed at the top of the Caradoc forma- 
tion, not only by their stratigraphical position, but also by their mineral structure and 

^ FrugmentA and imperfect ipecimens only of tliese Triiobites having been poblisbedi I was about to name 
this genus Tretoipie from rpiyn) AffwU, a shield perforated or deeply sculptured on its margin, for such is the 
leading generic distinction : when oonsldciing that an unquestionable species of this genus was long ago figured 
by Llhwydd (LythophyL Brit, Ichnogr. 1699, p. 97. t. 23,) as Trimtdeuo fimbriatus, I have in obedience to the 
practice of the best zoologists tetaiued the original name. The American author Green, to whose work I shall 
have occasion to refer in the sequel, (see chapters on organic remains,) has recently proposed that this genus 
be oaUed Cryptoiithntt but this term does not explain any peculiarity of organization, and offers no inducement 
to relinquish flxe name of the old finish suaturalist. 
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iffguuc remains, in both of which they ate very distinct from the overlying dc^iosit of 
Wenlodk. 

u. SUglktly mioaceotUf v<nry fine-grained, fiaglike eondatone, of gosling green, «id dingy olive green coloiinifit) bedifVom 
one to lix inkehee thick. It is very finely laminated, and bo void of argillaceoua matter, that even way4>oard« oau icarcely 
be detected. These beds include calcareoui oourset of bluish colours, as seen in a low clifl'on the right bank of the river, 
and in the deep lanes at and above the village of Cheney Longville. In the lower port, the strata become rather titioker, 
calcareous and shelly matter appearing at intervale, with rarely a thin partition of clay. 

One of the most marked features of the beds of flag and tilestone Ja, that on frac- 
turing the rock, the fossils frequently stand out in the form of neat casts, the sur&ces 
covered with the brown and yellow hydrate of iron, thus presenting themselves in marked 
relief to the dingy green or red colours of the matrix. 

The prevailing fossils are the Avicula orbicularis, PI. 1 5. f. 2. ; Orthia Actonia, Pi. 20. 
f. 16. ; 0. grandis, PI. 20. f. 12 and 13. ; with an occasional Trilobite, such as Trinucleus 
Caractaci, T. fimbriaius, &c. 

This group of fiaglike strata at Cheney Longville and on the banks of the Onny, 
cannot be estimated at less than three or four hundred feet in thickness (A of wood-cut). 
They dip to the south-east at about 25°, and may be observed on the bank of the stream 
as well as on the sides of the roads which traverse the strata, particularly in ascending 
from Cheney Longville to the common, where they have been long and largely quarried 
as tilestones. Similar beds may be traced, in the same position, on the south-eastern 
face of the hill of Woolston, at Acton Scott, at Soudley near Cardington, &c. On the 
whole the aspect of these beds is peculiar, and if the fossils were excluded, some of 
them might almost be mistaken for sandy clay stones of trappean origin ; and it will 
be hereafter shown that beds of this nature in the immediate flanks of Caer Caradoc, 
pass into what I have termed “ Volcanic Grits.” (see p. 229.) 

iti. Thick-bedded, finely grained, siliceous sandstones, sometimes of reddish colours, but for the most part of a dingy olive 
green, and striped in the direction of the laminae with bands of dark red or purple. Some of the beds are very thick and fit 
for the largest troughs ; others are wrought into flags six inches thick, 'rhis stone has a concboidal fracture, and is usually 
fissured by a number of vertical and oblique joints of irregular forms, having the interstices filled with clay, generally of a 
red colour, the same matter fonmng the way-boards, ft contains some irregular courses of very impure Iknestone, made 
up of shells, chiefiy the Orik'u UMtHdinaria Dalm., PI. 20. fig. 9., and Produclv^ sericeus, PI. 19. fig. 1. 

In the south-western prolongation of this system, similar beds are cut through by the 
old road from Ludlow to Bishop’s Castle, called the Long Lane, where they are well 
exposed in deep quarries, and where, as at Soudley, near Hope Bowdler, they are 
worked for troughs, tombstones and building purposes, presenting the same peculiari- 
ties of structure, fossils, fissures, colour, &c., wliich have been bdbre remarked. The 
lower beds at the Long Lane quarry are considerably inclined and disturbed in the 
manner represented in this wood-cut. 
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At Sotidlicy the Mndiidiie ie overlaid by the same shelly flagstones and impure lime* 
stcmes desorU)ed in the section of the Onny, and is cut into to a deptdi of thirty or forty 
feet. The prevailing colour of the rock is red. with some beds of dull green, striped 
with darker red. and there are also courses of shale. Among the fossils are Avimla oh- 
Ugm, H. 19. f, 4. j OrUoida gramlata. Pi. 19. f. 5. ; Orthig Pecten, Pi. 20. f. 9., with 
other shells common to the formation. 

The surfaces of the beds are frequently marked by casts of awl-shaped bodies, the TentaOuUtet 
of Schlotbeim, and the ends of the steins of Crinoidea. The latter fossils are eminently charae- 
teristic of several subdivisions of the Caradoc sandstone, particularly the Tmtaculitet annulatu$, 
(Pi. 19. f. 15.). The same thick-bedded red rock with similar relations, is seen in quarries at 
Wilson, near Cardington. 

IF. Sandy and pebbly grits, of reddish brown and yeHowUb colours, in thick and thin beds; the latter firequently con- 
taining casts of Bhelb and portions of trilobites. On the left bank of the Onny, quartzose grits rise into the high grounds 
of Woolston and Horderly. Towards their base they become so co/careous as to be partially burnt for lime, and are exhi- 
bited on both hanks of the Onny, at angles of seventy and eighty degrees, still inclined to the cast and south-east niis 
calcareous grit ia here about twenty-five feet thick, and is flanked by thin coitrses of shale, of mottled bluish grey colour. 

The calcareous grit (i of wood-cut) contains the large Orthis anomeda., Pi. 21. f. 10. 
(Terebraiula anomala, Schloth.,) the Pentamerus oblongua, and the plumose coral Cala-- 
moporafibrom, (Goldfuss) . Hie same calcareous rock is again exposed to the north-east 
in the escarpment called the Broken Stones, underlying the sandy and pebbly grits. 
This section of gritty and pebbly beds can be traced at various intermediate points, to 
the north-east, between the Caradoc ridge and the villages of Cardington, Enchmarsh, 
and Chatwall, always underlying the purple and green sandstone. Hie highly sculp- 
tured bucklers of the genus Trinuclem, and also the beautifully ornamented tails of the 
trilobite Entomostradtes pmetatus (Wahlenberg) , PI. 23. f, 8. arc not uncommon. 

To the south-west of the Onny, these quartzose grits are interposed between the Long 
Lane quarries and Wartle-knoll ; and ranging through the red hills of Aston, they 
appear for the last time in this district in the low promontory of Corton, At the latter 
place, the thick beds extracted as building-stones are cliiefly of grey colours, but con- 
tain small fragments of pink jasper, and occasionally patches of green earth. In the 
thinner and overlying strata, casts of fossils are numerous, chiefly the Orthis jlabeU 
luhAm, PL 21. f. 8.; 0. Vespmilio, PL 20. f. 11.; and Ter shr alula unguis, PL 21. f. 13. 
To the south-west of Corton, these porous and coarse grits, dipping on all sides be- 
neath the argillaceous shale of the overlying formation, become, from their low position, 
flltering-stones, through which the wet descends, and then naturally decomposing, form 
an excellent gravel, unlike any stratum in the surrounding country 

V. Deep reddiih purple landatonc, with streaks of dirty yeiiowish green, in beds from six inches to two and three feet 

These strata (fc of wood-cut) are seen for the distance of two hundred paces on the 
left bank of the Onny to the west of the calcareous grit ; and though these beds are 

* The Her. J. Eoeke of Olunguaford first pointed ont to me lAdm peculiar gravel. 
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here nearly vertical, and much distorted, there can be no doubt they underlie all the 
system above mentioned. Indeed, they are dissimilar in mineral composition to any 
of the overlying strata. From their red colour and the great admixture of clay and 
marl, which are associated with them, they might be litholo^cally identified with many 
beds of the Old or even of the New Red Sandstone, described in previous chapters. 
The section of the Onny does not clearly expose any lower beds in the series. The 
black brittle schist which succeeds, may jmssibly represent a portion of the Llandeilo 
flags, but apparently it contains no fossils. In this section, indeed, the Caradoc forma- 
tion has its natural termination at Horderly-gate, for, as will liereafter be shown, this 
point being upon a line of trappean eruption, the strata are thrown off in an anticlinal 
form. 

At the north-eastern end of the Caradoc and Lawley hills, the lower sandstones are 
much more fully developed than on the banks of the Onny. In a traverse from the 
hills of Church Preen, by Broome to Chatwall, we pass over the overlying strata, con- 
sisting of impure limestone, shelly flagstone, sandstone, and grits before mentioned, the 
inclination of the lov?er strata increasing as they approach the ridge of the trap, (see 
coloured view, facing p. 216, and PI. 31. f. 4,). Thence travelling across a valley of 
denudation, which has been excavated in shale, we find a bold and sharp ridge of sand- 
stone and grit, rising up into the Hoar Edge, and running parallel to the general strike 
of all the other strata, and to the Caradoc and Lawley ; tlie angles of inclination of the 
beds having increased to sixty degrees. In the quarries the descending section consists 
of — 

1 . (irits and coarse ganclsione, of brown and yellow colours. 

Pure, white, tine-grained sandstone, the interstices between the grains being occaflionally filled up with decomposed 
felspar, which, when abtindant, gives in certain statea of decomposition a yellowish and freckled aspect to the rocks. 

3. Yellowish sandstone, with ferruginous streaks and stripes of blue, red, and yellow colours. 

4, Deep red sandstone 

5 Whitish gritty sandstone. (Dip 5.0® to 00® .V./?,) 

The beds in all are about fifty feet thick. Troughs of very large size are extracted, 
and much of the stone is of very superior quality, being quite equal to many esteemed 
building-stones in the carboniferous system, from which indeed it is undistinguishable 
in hand specimens. These quarries expose but a small portion of the strata of which 
the Hoar Edge is composed, and the inferior strata lying between this ridge and the 
Lawley have been much denuded, leaving a deep, narrow, intermediate valley ; but 
upon their strike to the south-west, between Enchmarsh and the little Caradoc, the 
sandstone and grits expand considerably, and contain many of the fossils to which we 
have alluded. In the next chapter it will be shown that where the sandstones and grits 
have been cut through by the eruptive trap rocks of Caer Caradoc, they have been 
thrown into vertical, broken, and fantastic forms, and in many places altered into 
quartz rock. The zone of bright yellow colour on the eastern edge of the Caradoc and 
Lawley Hills, as represented in the coloured view, p, 216., indicates the position of the 
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quartz rock. The same pheiu>mena occur on the flanks of the Wrekin and other places, 
where trap rocks protrude through similar sandstones. (PI. 29. f. 11.) In the tmdu> 
lating and wooded hills of Acton Burnell and Cound, this Caradoc sandstone is re- 
peated by reversed dips of the strata ; and also on the north-western side of the anti- 
clinal line of the Caradoc, so that the observer will find white sandstone at Cound and 
Stevens’ Castle, and red sandstone and shelly beds in Acton Burnell, fitc. On the 
eastern slopes of the latter hills, some of these shelly beds, containing principally 
Products complmatuH, PI. 20. f. 6. ; Orthia vesperiilio, PI. 20. f. 11, &c. ; have been 
quarried and polished for marble ornaments'. 

Besides the strata already mentioned, there are other rocks which constitute promi- 
nent members of the formation for short distances only. Thus the villages of Kenley 
and Church Preen, stand upon coarse grits, in parts almost quartzose conglomerates, 
which for three or four miles, form one of the uppermost strata of the Caradoc sand- 
stone ; for they rise at low angles from beneath the Wenlock shale*. This coarse 
rock is used as a building-stone, and may be seen in the houses of the village of 
Harley below Wenlock Edge, where those who identify rocks by mineral characters 
would have some difficulty in distinguishing it from the millstone grit of the coal- 
measures. At Kenley, the small white quartz pebbles of the rock are held together in 
a strong ferruginous cement ; and the beds have an united thickness of twelve or four- 
teen feet, becoming in some places a fine, hard, chocolate-coloured, coarse sandstone. 
At Church Preen it is largely quarried, and is a ferruginous, gritty sandstone, in parts 
a conglomerate, the dip being ten degrees to the south-east. To the south-west of 
Church Preen, this stratum thins out, and is no longer visible. In the central and 
lower beds of the series, exposed in the escarpment at Chatwall, there are thick- and 
thin-bedded yellowish sandstone, calcareous flagstone, conglomerate grit, and purple 
and green micaceous sandy shale. The conglomerate at this place is lithologically 
distinct from that of Church Preen, and contains pebbles of quartz, in sizes varjdng from 
peas to almonds ; and in some of the beds there is much disseminated green earth and 
other disintegrated materials of trap rocks, giving a varied appearance to the strata. 
These accumulations, it will be observed, are on the flanks of the trappsean chain of 
the Caradoc. Similar conglomerate beds are laid open at Enchmarsh, overlying choco- 
late-coloured sandstone and dipping 50° south-east. This formation has been considerably 
denuded in the valley of the Severn, but it reappears in the north-easterly prolongation 
of the strata, on the south-eastern flanks of the Wrekin, where it dips rapidly on one 
side beneath the carboniferous limestone and coal-measures (see Chap. 7. p. 109.) ; and 
on the other is both recumbent on and perforated by trap rocks. Some of the sand- 
stones on the sides of the Wrekin and Ercal Hills, are extremely shattered, and altera- 

' They have been used in the mansion of the proprietor. Sir Edward Smith, Bart. 

• At Woolhope, also, it wUl be seen that coarse qaartEose grits, almost congiomerates, rise out at once 
from benenth upper courses of bastard Bmestone, like those of the Hollies, 
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tioDS are produced in them, similar to those to which 1 have alluded as occurring on 
the sides of the tfap rocks of Caer Caradoc. 'niese transmutations will be described 
in the next chapter. The Caradoc Sandstone is again exhibited in mountainous masses, 
both in the south-western tracts of Shropshire, and largely in Montgomeryshire and 
the adjacent parts of Denbighshire, particularly on the left bank of the river Ffyrnwy 
near Meifod ; but the description of these masses is reserved, until I have explained 
the linear outbursts of volcanic rocks, and the various anticlinal lines by which the 
formations of the Silurian System have been broken up and separated. In the mean- 
time we have sufficiently described the great and complex formation of the Caradoc 
sandstone in the district where it emerges conformably from beneath the formations of 
Ludlow and Wenlock ; and the descriptions of beds of similar age in other tracts will be 
less diffuse. It may be remarked, that although so low in the series of deposits, the 
formation is made up of beds of red, green, and purple sandstones, some of which it is 
difficult, upon first inspection, to distinguish from strata of the Old, or even of the New 
Bed Sandstone. Its best and clearest distinctions consist, however, in its order of 
infraposition to the upper Silurian rocks, and its organic remains, nearly all of which 
are dissimilar from the fossils of the formations which immediately overlie it. 

Mines and Minerals. — Malachite, or the green carbonate of copper, occurs in thin 
films and nests, and is occasionally slightly diffused through the sandstone of Longlane, 
Soudley, &c. Copper ores were formerly worked in these bedg near Cardington. These 
veins lie near the contact of the deposits, with the trap rock of the Caradoc ridge, and 
will be alluded to in the ensuing chapter. Thin strings of galena, with some associated 
crystals of blende, have been also found in the south-western termination of this system 
at Corston Heath, where the beds are also much dislocated and altered, but none of 
these trials ended in profitable mining adventures. It will, however, be seen that in 
other districts where trap rocks abound, beds of this age are penetrated by rich and 
productive lead veins. 

“ Llandeilo Flags,” — 4th Formation. — Base of Silurian System. (I of woodcut, p. 196.) 

The Llandeilo flags are not seen in that district of Shropshire which has been 
selected as affording the clearest and fullest types of the superior formations. They 
have, therefore, been named after the town of Llandeilo in Caennarthenshire, where 
they are largely developed. They consist of hard, dark-coloured flags, sometimes 
slightly micaceous, frequently calcareous, with veins of white crystallized carbonate of 
lime, and are specially distinguished by^ontaining the large trilobites, Ast^hus Buchii 
(Brongn.), PI. 25. f, 2. ; and.d[. tyrannus (Nob.), PI. 24. and PI. 25. f. 1. Their relations 
and peculiarities at Llandeilo will be described in the chapter on Caermarthenshire ; 
it being sufficient now to state, that these flags there occupy various ridges, pass 
under sandstones, the equivalents of those of the Caradoc, and are seen in some situa- 
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ttop^ tti> graduate downwards into t%ie older strata of the Cambriaa System, as re* 
presented in the woodcut, p. 196, (see also PI. 34. figs. 3. and 8;). la the immediate 
neighbourhood of Ludlow and Wenlock, on the contrary, there is a great break along 
the base of Caradoc sandstones, occasioaed by the outburst of trap, wfaidh will be 
soon descrd)ed (Pi. 31. figs. 3. and 4.), so that the exact place of the Oandeilo forma* 
tion cannot be there established. Without, however, quitting Shropshire and the ad- 
jacent tracts of Montgomeryshire, we can prove the flags to be of older date than the 
sandstones, because the latter, as exhibited on the slopes of Caer Caradoc, contain no 
strata lithologically resembling these flags, whilst in several situations cm the north- 
western side of the Longmynd and Stiper stones, true dark-coloured Llandeilo flags, 
containing the characteristic trilobites, rise from beneath sandstone charged with many 
well known Caradoc fossils (PI. 32. figs. 1. and 2.). That these Llandeilo flags dip be- 
neath the Caradoc formation, is also proved by continuing a transverse section to the 
north-west of the Vale of Meifod (PI. 32. fig. 9.) ; when, after passing over many ridges 
composed of Caradoc sandstone with fossils, we meet with dark calcareous flags charged 
with the Asaphus Buchii, &c., emerging from beneath the sandstones, and reposing upmt 
the slaty rocks of the Berwyn mountains. (See the end of Chap. 24.) It is from these 
combined evidences, drawn from difierent localities, that the Llandeilo flags are proved 
to be of higher antiquity than the Caradoc sandstone, properly so called. Some geolo- 
gists, seeing the vast thickness of the Caradoc sandstone, and the comparatively small 
dimensions of the Llandeilo flags, with the occasional recurrence of sandy beds beneath 
them, might prefer to comprehend under the former name both deposits. Taken in 
this sense the Llandeilo could be considered only a subdivision of the Caradoc forma- 
tion. After mature consideration, however, and the examination of numberless sec- 
tions, I have preferred retaining the Caradoc sandstones and Llandeilo flags as separate 
formations, terming the whole “Lower Silurian Rocks”, and premising, that where cer- 
tain calcareous bands and peculiar beds of fossils disappear, it is not practicable to 
maintain the division of the group into distinct formations. On the contrary, however, 
where fully expanded, as in Caermarthenshire and Pembrokeshire, these flags are often 
of much larger dimensions than the Caradoc sandstone ; besides which the flags are so 
strongly marked by lithological characters, and the presence of distinct trilobites, that 
there is no difficulty in distinguishing them from the overlying sandstone. 

In the vicinity of trap rocks, these flags, like the Caradoc sandstone, frequently 
contain mineral veins, chiefly of lead. In the Shelve and Cornden district, such ores 
are largely worked. On the flanks of the Berwyns in Montgomeryshire, and near 
Llandrindod in Radnorshire, they are small and unproductive. The productive ores of 
the Cornden and Shelve district will be described at length in the twenty-second 
chapter. 

It is scarcely possible to estimate the thickness of these flags, nor is it necessary to 
do so. In Caennarthenshire, where the overlying formations are attenuated, they are, 

2b2 
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ae already stated, much expanded, and of considerable dimensions : and in Pembroke* 
shire, where they contain large masses of good limestone, they are of still greater 
breadth. 

The organic remains are described in subsequent chaptm«. Most of the conchifers 
and mollusks found in these dags, occur also in the Caradoc sandstone. Certain tri* 
lobites, however, as above stated (Asaphus Buchii and A. tyramus), are peculiar to this 
deposit, while other crustaceans of the genus THnucleus, though exclusively character* 
istic of the Lower Silurian group, are common to both the lower formations. 

Enough has already been stated to demonstrate, that as we descend into older strata, 
we meet with fresh types of animals : for although two or three species of shells of the 
Upper Silurian Rocks may be detected in the Lower Silurian, the mass of organic 
remains in each group is very distinct. ITie least practised observer may convince 
himself of the truth of this assertion, by comparing the figures represented in Plates 4 
to 18, with those from 19 to 27 inclusive. In the former are included all the known 
fossils of the Upper Silurian, in the latter those of the Lower Silurian rocks. The 
fossiliferous distinction is indeed most strikingly maintained by the crustaceans, for as 
yet I am acquainted with no example in which a trilobite of one group has been detected 
in the other. 







CHAPTER XIX. 


SILURIAN SYSTEM (cmtinuei). 


Trap and altered Rocks of the Caradoc, fVrekin, ^c. — Periods of Volcanic Erup- 
tion. — Dislocations and Outliers of Silurian Rocks. 

AiV E now proceed to consider the structure of the principal ridges of rocks of vol- 
canic origin which appear in connection with the Lower Silurian Rocks in the country 
above described. 


Coer Caradoc. 

The bold, narrow, and sharp ridge called the Caradoc is about seven and a half miles 
in length, tapering at the extremities, and never exceeding half a mile in breadth. The 
culminating point, or the Caer Caradoc, is 1200 feet above the sea, but the Ragleath or 
south-western termination does not exceed 1000 feet, and the Lawley or north-eastern 
900 feet. Several of the intervening and smaller hills do not attain to such elevations. 
The ridge has a large buttress on its south-western flank, constituting the hills of Hope 
Rowdier and Cardington, which nearly rival in height the Caer Caradoc and are upwards 
of a mile in breadth. 

The Caradoc Hills are chiefly composed of diflerent varieties of imbedded or amor- 
phous trap, the most characteristic specimens of which may be collected from the 
rugged bosses which protrude through the verdant slopes or rise to their summits, con- 
tributing to embellish their picturesque forms. (See the opposite sketch.) The rock fre- 
quently appears through the grass in long dykes, firom ten to fifteen feet wide, which 
meeting in the culminating points of the hills give them a radiated appearance. Iheir 
structure is also to be studied in the transverse combs and hollows which separate one 
hill from another, in broken chasms upon their sides and in the beds of small water- 
courses which descend from them. The predominant unstratified rock is pink, hard, 
compact, felspar, breaking into irregular rhombic forms, a clear fresh fracture being ob- 
tained with difficulty. iPtom this compact felspar there are passages into, and alterna- 
tions with, so many varieties of syenite imd greenstone, that it is impossible to separate 
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the one from the other. These different substances will be first described, and it will 
afterwards be shown, that amorphous masses made up of these materials have dislocated 
and highly altered the adjacent strata. 

In the Lawle^/vrt find compact felspar rock passing into hornstone; felspar rock occasionally co- 
loured green by chlorite ; fine-grained syenite with and without olivine ; amygdaloid having a base 
of purple felsptir and hornblende, more or less intermixed with green earth, which from a simple rock 
passes into one in which the amygdaloldal structure prevails, the globular concretions consisting 
chiefly of ghtssy, greenish yellow, radiated actinolite, with some gre^n earth, calc spar, and quartz. 

This is the beautiful amygdaloid first described in Dr. Townson’s Tracts," and again mentioned 
by Mr. A. Aikin, Geol. Titans., Ist series, vol. i. p. 210. It was supposed to be peculiar to the 
north-western face of Caer Caradoc, but I have discovered it near the summit of the Lawlcy, in the 
Little Caradoc, and in Hope Bowdler Hill, &c. It may therefore be considered common to the 
range, 

Little Caraitoc . — Felspar rocks as in the Lawley ; greenstone containing numerous crystals of 
white glassy felspar. 

Caer Caradoc . — Compact felspar rock is in great abundance as in all the other hills ; the most 
beautiful variety is cellular, the cavities varj’ing in size from that of a small almond to a pin’s head 
and all compressed. 

These cells are lined with minute hexahedral prisms of quartz mixed with a greenish yeUow, 
earthy matter, perhaps decomposed aclinolite ? This rock is penetrated by veins of quartz, flesh- 
red felspar and chalcedony, the latter of which fills all the cells of the adjacent rock (Aikin, p. 210). 
The Caer Caradoc also contains greenstones of several varieties, some of which are so fine-grained 
as almost to pass into basaltk In Hmlar^ Helmeth^ and Ragleih Hills, there are ill-deftned green- 
stones, with felspar rock, claystone, &c. 

Hope Bon^dler . — Rocks of compact felspar near Woodgate Bowdler, coloured green by chlorite, 
the red felspar giving to them a mottled aspect. Parts of these rocks have a bedded appearance 
and a steatitic feel, and in some specimens plates of green earth alternate with laminai of pink 
felspar. 

In a gorge leading from Woodgate Bowdler to the Battle stones, the compact felspar is slightly 
paq>hyritic ; another rock has a base of compact felspar and hornblende, with crystals of common 
felspar, thus indicating a passage into greenstone. 

At the knotty points called the ^^Battlc stones," which stand out on the western face of the Bowd- 
ler Hills opposite to Caer Caradoc, is seen a trap conglomerate including concretions of compact 
felspar, quartz, green earth, and minute scales of talc. Another variety at this wild and rugged spot, 
is a compound of small grains of quartz, in a base of compact felspar, tinged green by green earth. 

Thia range of hills presents many well developed cases of changes in the structure of 
the adjacent sandstone, which have been effected by the trap. 

For instance, we may follow the strata of the Caradoc sandstone, full of fossils, as 
they range by Chatwall and Enchmarch to Cardington, where they are cut in upon 
by the great mass of unstratified trap rocks, of Cardington and Hope Bowdler Hills 

* In a most instructive collection of rocks frimx these hills made by the Rev. J. Yates some i^oimens sri 
considered by him to b« true basalt. (Museum of the lireqpool Insritution.) 
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above described ; and in place of beds of sandstone we there find them suddenly changed 
into a serrated pile of arid quartz rock of exceedingly picturesque forms, (the Sharp 
stones) rising to about seven hundred feet above the sea, and in which nearly all 
traces of bedding have been destroyed, the lines of stratification, which can be defined, 
being inclined at very high angles. 

Again, if we track the older strata of the same formation upon their strike from the 
quarries of Frodesley and the Hoar Edge, to their contact with the trap of the Little and 
Great Caradoc, we meet with precisely the same phenomena, the evidence in this case 
being still more decisive. In the sandstones, at a certain distance from the trap, the 
mechanical form of the grains of quartz is very evident, and they are associated with 
much disseminated felspar. On the north-east side of Little Caradoc, or rather between 
that hill and the Lawley, the sandstone is thrown up in vertical beds striking nearly 
east and west, and is in a state approaching to quartz rock, being much indurated and 
in parts cellular, the cells frequently containing green earth and malachite ; whilst on the 
absolute face and summit of the trap of Little Caradoc, as well as on the eastern face of 
the Lawley, the sandstone is only to be detected in the state of true quartz rock, in 
most instances the trace of bedding being entirely destroyed, and the rock resting as 
a thin cover or in detached fragments upon the trap. Similar masses of quartz rock 
adhere to the sides of these trap hills at the Battle Stones. 

In one of the qxiartzose veins, proceeding from the Caer Caradoc, the Rev. J. Yates 
discovered crystallized galena, an interesting fact as connected with the theory of me- 
tallic veins, respecting which much additional information will be communicated in the 
twenty-second chapter, upon the volcanized mining tracts west of the Stiper Stones. 
The environs of the Caradoc alone would, however, be almost sufficient to lead us to be- 
lieve that veins have frequently been filled or enriched with metallic substances during 
the evolution of igneous matter through sedimentary deposits, for the altered sandstones 
around the edges of the protruding masses of trap near Hope Bowdler, are traversed to 
some extent by veins of copper ore, some of which have been slightly worked at former 
periods*. 

Without quitting the county of Salop, and restricting our observations to the vicinity 
of the Wrekin and the Caradoc, we are thus furnished with numerous examples of 
great mineral changes which have taken place in these sandstones, when they are in 
contact with, or in the proximity of certain rocks of intrusive characters and igneous 
origin, and the inference appears to be irresistible, that the sandstone has undergone the 
change of composition through the action of heat, evolved during the eruption of the 
volcanic matter. 

' Mr. Yateii noticed vertical strata of qoarta rock passing into sandstone with a vein of trap passing through 
them. He also observed malachite in the quartz rock and in those peculiar sandstones which I have termed vol- 
caaio grit, and also iu the ordinary sandstones of Long Lane quarry. QeoL Tnuis, vol. 2, p. 246. This miqeial 
(green carbonate of copper) ia largely diaseminated in the adjoining districta to the westward. {8ee cjwpter 22.) 
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The highly inclined and dislocated position of the beds of sandstone, wherever they 
approach to these hills, is of itself sufficient geological evidence that the trap has been 
forced up through these sediments, and where we find these movements accompanied 
by such remarkable changes of lithological structure we can no longer doubt of their 
origin'. 

Such is the composition of the trap and altered rocks of the Caradoc Ridge. Having 
remarked that the Caradoc sandstone, extending through Horderley to Aston andCorton, 
terminated in a narrow anticlinal on the line of Caer Caradoc, I was induced to search 
for trap rocks in that direction. The first clear exhibition of them I discovered is at 
Wartle Knoll, eight miles south* west of Ragleth, the south-western end of the Caradoc. 
(see Map.) This conical hill is similar to many parts of the Caradoc, consisting 
chiefly of compact felspar with passages into coarse and ill-defined greenstone. One 
variety of the felspar rock contains grains of quartz, and another has a conglo- 
merate or brecciated character. In the hills of Canvood, north-east of this cone, 
the sandstones are very felspathose, partially altered, and dip away in broken masses 
from the intmding rock ; and the analogy between the phenomena observable around 
this little boss and those on the flanks of the Great Caradoc is complete. The south- 
western termination of the line of disturbance occasioned by the intrusive rocks along 
this axis is further traceable in several irregular dykes or small protrusions. One of 
these i.s on the sides of the Middleway lane, in the deep comb on the western side of 
Hopesay Common, where highly dislocated strata of sandstone and shale are thrown oif 
a little boss of trap rock of very mixed characters, the mass being penetrated by veins 
of white calcareous spar, the whole much resembling a mixed calcareous and serpenti- 
nous rock, which I shall presently describe as occurring on the banks of the Severn near 
Cound Lodge. It may be remarked, that although it might be difficult to assign any 
precise age to the sandstone immediately in contact with the intrusive rock of this point, 
the broken knolls, with the contiguous strata tilted to the west, consist of the Ludlow 

' Tlic Rev. William Vernon Harcourt has directed bLs attention to the chemical change* produced in »edi- 
mentar)' rock* by the appUcation of long-continued heat. He informs me that in the Vorkehire iron fur- 
naces, where a variety of milktone grit is employed a# the furnace-stone, after having been in long- continued 
contact with the molten metal, the stone undergoes a peculiar kind of fusion, not of the mass, but of the par- 
ticles of which it is composed, the disseminated felspar serving as a flux to the silicecfus grains : in some instances 
he has found portions of the stone converted into a mass of felspar regularly crj^stnlUaed ; in others, veins 
or nests of various crystals occurring at intervals, the intermediate substance of the stone being comparatively 
little altered. 71ii8 circumstance Mr. Harcourt attributes, to the clifferences in the original texture or ingre- 
dients of the rock, which have occasioned the heat and volatile matter penetrating the substance of the 
stone, to produce similar effects in similar parts, however distant the one from the other. He states that the 
portions of the stone which have home the strongest heat, Aave entirely lost the fracture and characters of a 
sedimentary rock, and assumed a high degree of density and hardness, which becomes greater in proportion to 
the pri'senoe of aluminous, fermgmous, or calcareous matter. Among other analogies, the modem parallel 
seems to explain how certain portions of sedimentary strata near the igneous rock may be slightly changed, 
wliile others more remote may be much altered. 
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YF|»lst thie oiass ol H<^say Common on the east is made up of the red and 
puji^de beds the Caradoc sandstone. 

Tlie prol<»i^tton of the chief axis of the Caradoc Sjntem is, btwrerer, to be traced dironjth the 
ealminating point oi Sibdon Hill to the village of Aston by occasional slight protrushms of bi^y 
indurated and broken beds of red sandstone, with very rarely a point of fd^spar rode. This axis 
finally teraiinatea in the hill of Corton, where the Caradoc sandstone and grit have been described 
as tilted off on either side of a line of elevation, In a recent excavation for the foundation of a 
house on this hill, tiie dislocated strata were found to be based upon a rock of the same ambiguous 
character which marks the anticUnal in Sibdon and Aston Hills, a dark red, hard, felspathic rock, 
with a quartzose ffacture, slightly tinged in parts with chlorite. 

On the Bouth^eastem face of Sibdon Hill and a little west of Sibdon House, there is, however, an 
outburst of unequivocal trap, which rises to the surface in three dykes more or less parallel, trending 
towards Wortle Knoll. Two of these, consisting of decomposing concretionary greenstone, are of 
alight thickness, with vertical and contorted beds of shale on their sides : the chief or central mass 
rises in an arch through the strata, which from its hardness and compactness was very valuable as 
a roadstone in this district, but was soon quarried out to a depth rendering further extraction 
too expensive. This rock is essentially dark-coloured, felspathic, and concretionary ; the white 
felspar separating from the hornblendic base into small concretions, gives to the whole a spotted 
aspect. Another variety is so compact a greenstone that it may almost be termed basalt, and in it 
are minute concretions of quartz. 


Volcanic Grit.” 

Besides the intrusive trap and masses of altered rock, the Wrekin and Caer Caradoc 
throw off at a little distance from their flanks, bedded smidstones and grits, which 
although they sometimes contain organic remains, are in composition so analogous to 
the trap itself, that I designate them “volcanic grit.” Mr. A. Aikin has alluded to 
this rook, as a micaceous sandstone nearly allied to greenstone, Geol. Trans, vol. i. 
Old Series, p. 212. There is a good section of these beds near the southern termina- 
tion of the Wrekin. The stone is here of a dark green colour, and consists of the same 
materials which constitute greenstone and syenite, with a few flne scales of mica. The 
beds dip away from the ' trap at a high angle. 

j^mn, on the eastern flank of the Caradoc, the same rock occurs in highly inclined 
strata, also hanging off from the intrusive ridge. It is well displayed at a spot about 
two hundred yards E.N.E. of the base of Little Caradoc, and is made up of grains of 
green earth and felspar, with some scales of mica, &c. Hand specimens of this rock 
would unquestionably be mistaken for tra]^. In other situations along the smne flank 
of that ridge, the sandstone contains much decomposed felspar. 

Somewhat further removed from the Caradoc, is a line of shdly sandstone, also 
ranging; parallel to the main ridge and dipping away from it, in which the same com- 
portion ^ mora or less perceptible, the aspect of rock being on the whole entirely 
dissimilar to any sandstone of the secondary series hitherto described. *^08 sandt 
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ANCIENT VOLCANIC GRIT COMPARED WITH MODERN. 


Stone extends from the hills between Church Preen and the Hoar Edge, to Brooihe, 
Chatwall, &c., and is re-produced at intervals for some miles, extending to Cheney 
Longville, where it has been described as composing a part of the third formation of 
the Silurian System. These beds consist, for the most part, of slightly micaceous and 
very fine-grained sandstone, of a dingy olive-green colour ; they contain casts of encri- 
nites, trilobites, and mollusca, but if these fossils were excluded, the stone would be 
said to resemble a sandy claystone of the trap family. 

These strata, however, mark the extreme verge of this class of deposits, for they are 
surmounted by the argillo-calcareous formation of Wenlock, neither in which nor in the 
overlying Ludlow rocks are there beds of similar structure. 

As I have detected these sandstones, not onlyon the sides of the Salopian intrusive rocks, 
but also on the fianks of the Malvern.s and in other places where syenite and other trap 
rocks protrude, and as I have never observed them where there are no such rocks in the 
vicinity, I am induced to think they were formed during a period of submarine volcanic 
action, and that the materials are ashes and scoriae given off during submarine ejec- 
tions. 

Such deposits must, it is evident, be now forming beneath the sea where submarine 
volcanic eruptions occur, and the mass of Graham Island, as well as the fine detritus 
resulting from similar causes, described by Capt. Smyth and others, as rendering the 
Mediterranean turbid, must have subsided in a manner directly analogous to that by 
which it is conceived this grit was accumulated. 

That organic remains should occasionally be found in the ancient grit is strongly 
supported by modem comparison, for the emption above noticed must have entangled 
the shells at the bottom of the sea, and many of the dead fishes noticed on the surface 
most probably were entombed in the subsiding ashes. 

In this instance we have, therefore, a striking examjde of the value of studying 
existing operations, with a view to explain ancient phenomena’. 

I must first refer the reader to the fifth chapter for a general explanation of this 
subject, and to chapters 22, 23 and 25 for copious details and illustration of my views. 
The evidences there adduced are clear, that these volcanic grits were formed during the 
elaboration of tlie Lower Silurian Rocks, and were the precursors of great outbursts of 
intrusive trap along the principal fissures of eruption. 

Period of Eruption of the Caradoc. 

If the volcanic grits are proofs of often repeated igneous action during the period 
when the Lower Silurian strata were accumulating, a singular outlier of Upper Silu- 
rian rock on the north-western flank of Caer Caradoc, distinctly proves that the amor- 
phous trap of the main ridge was subsequently thrown up. Near the base of one of the 


Hec Lyell’s Principles of Geologj, 4th edit. vol. ii. p. 199, &c. 
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stecf^t acclivities of the chief hill, and close to the house of Botvyle, is a knoll about 
five hundred paces in length and two hundred in breadth, of impure hmestone belong- 
ing to the middle portion of the Ludlow rooks. The strata are vertical, or dip 80° to 
the south, and strike in one part due east and west, in another 10° and 15° north and 
south of those points, their direction conforming to a buttress of the trap of Caer Ca- 
radoc, which advances towards Botvyle. (See Map.) Some of these beds are concre- 
tionary, otliers consist of thick, flaglike, impure grey limestone, containing fossils of 
the Aymestry or middle Ludlow rock, among which are Terelratula Wilsoni, Plffuro- 
toma corallii, Atrypa affinis, Sic. The limestone is for the most part much indurated 
and altered, and although it has been burnt for lime, it is now little used, the adjoining 
limestone of the coal measures at Le Botwood being of superior quality (see p. 93, 
et seq.). 

Other strata, representing the Lower Ludlow rocks, and containing the Agaphus cau- 
datus, are broken off’ from this insulated mass of limestone, and ranging nearly at a 
right angle to its direction, strike to the south-west, along the flank of the chain, occu- 
pying the low hills of Caradoc Coppice and New Farm. These Lower Ludlow beds, 
though exceedingly dislocated, are not like the limestone changed, being further from 
the intrusive rock. The altered mass standing on its edges, in an insulated position, 
amid rocks of much higher antiquity than itself, and adhering to the sides of an eruptive 
ridge, shows that the Ludlow formation was at one period continuously spread over 
this district, and that the Botvyle outlier is its only remnant, the underlying formations 
having been upheaved, and the overlying denuded. (See PI. 31. f. 4.) No portion of 
the highly convulsed region laid down upon the annexed map ofiers so striking an ex- 
ample of the extent of the disturbing forces as this insulated mass of Ludlow rock dis- 
severed from similar deposits by an interval of five miles and encased in a gorge between 
two mountain masses ; one a volcanic rock which has thrown the Upper Silurian beds 
into mural position, the other slaty rocks of the Cambrian System (the Longmynd). 
The latter, indeed, is also penetrated by numberless intruders of trap, which we shall 
presently consider. In the meantime, the phenomena at Botvyle prove, that the trap 
forming the main ridge of the Caradoc has been evolved posterior to the consolidation 
of the Silurian System. 

This period of elevation was synchronous with that which tlirew Rp the Silurian 
strata on the flanks of the Wrekin, and was antecedent to and distinct from those 
eruptions which on lines more or less parallel, subsequently affiected the carboniferous 
system, as will be shown in the following pages. 
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THE WREKIN. 



Trap Rocks of the Wrekin^ LalleshaU Hillt Sfc, 

Rocks of trappaean or igneous origin intersect the strata at numerous points on the 
left bank of the Severn. In Haughmond Hill they cut through the Cambrian System; 
in the Wrekin and its dependencies, the lower edges of the Silurian System ; in the 
districts of Little Wenlock, Ketley, &c., the coal-field ; and at Lilleshall, both the Silurian 
rocks and the carboniferous limestone. Of the trap of Coalbrook Dale we have already 
spoken (p. 109.), and of that of Haughmond Hill we shall hereafter treat in connexion 
with the Cambrian deposits. Let us in the meantime review the group of the Wrekin. 
(PI. 1 . fig. 11.) This elliptical hill, rising into a narrow crest, is about one mile and a 
quarter long, and its culminating point is 1330 feet above the sea. In Ercal Wood, 
the north-eastern prolongation of the axis of the Wreldn, are other rocky masses of 
similar composition, the highest point of which is seven hundred feet above the sea. 
They extend in a broken and rugged outline upw^ards of a mile towards the north-east, 
and terminate near the high road from Wellington to Shrewsbury. They are separated 
from the Wrekin by a narrow gorge, and on their south-eastern flank rises a separate 
hill of about equal height, called Madox Hill, the axis of which is parallel to the 
Ercal and the Wrekin. Beyond the south-western extremity of the Wrekin, and sepa- 
rated from it also by a depression, is a conical knoll, called Primrose Hill. (See left side 
of the wood-cut.) Designating all these hills under the name of the Wrekin, they may 
be described as essentially composed of rocks of igneous origin, having upon their flanks 
various strata of the Silurian System, vrhich, in contact with the trap, have undergone 
(as at the Caradoc) great changes in mineral character. 

The rock most unequivocally of igneous origin, is a pink, deep red syenite, consisting priiidpally 
of compact felspar, with some white quartz, a few crystals of common felspar, and occasionally dis- 
seminated chlorite. In the Ercal ridge the chlorite prevails, so as to give the rock a green aspect, 
Binall crystals of iron pyrites being also present. In the extensive road-stone quarries, near the 
Hay Gate, at the northern termination of the hill, are several varieties of compact, pink, and purple 
felspar, some of which are finely concretionary, with passages into a fine granular structure; others 
consist of a very hard compact mass, which in fracture bears a quartzose character, the com^en ? 
of French mineralogists. In Madox Hill is a fine-grained, pink syenite, and also a rock made up 
of felspar and green earth, with some veins of carbonate of lime. The summit and centre of the 
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WreWu> pfopetly «o culled, con«hrtB of fleeh and l)rick red, compact felspar. This red felspar rock 
is particularly well displayed in the gnarled points, called the Wren's Bowl^' and the Bladder,” 
the south-eastern summits of the ridge. One of the varietieaB of this rock has been described by 
Mr. Aikin ' as a cellular claystone, the cavities in which have been »o compressed as to give the 
rock a waved and striped appearance. (Geol. Trans. Old Series, voL i. p. 2.) Owing to the verdant 
slopes upon the summit and sides of the Wrekin itself, there is little opportunity of detecting all 
the varieties of which jt may be composed, but towards the centre of the hill are some protruding 
knobs of dark green compact felspar, passing in one part into granular felspar, in another con- 
tuning crystals of common felspar and small grains of quarts. The conical knoll of Primrose 
Hill at the south-west end of the Wrekin, is a deep red syenite, graduating on the western side into 
compact felspar rock, coloured green l)y chlorite. Of this rock are several varieties, some of which 
assume a finely laminated arrangement, otliers are very imperfectly laminated, and are mottled dark 
green and pink, 

The stratified deposits through which the trap rocks of the Wrekin protrude, are of 
the same age as the Caradoc sandstone : varieties of these strata are to be seen on the 
flanks of the Ercal, Madox, and Primrose Hills, in highly inclined and vertical beds, 
and the lithological characters are in some instances highly changed, as on the flanks 
of the Caer Caradoc. The most striking example of alteration is where the sandstone, 
preserving its bedded form, is changed into granular quartz rock, many specimens of 
which being made up of pure white quartz, with particles of decomposed felspar, are 
scarcely to be distinguished from primary granular quartz rock. This quartz rock in 
the state of a brecciated aggregate, prevails in the knolls between the syenite of the 
Ercal and that of Madox Hill. A beautiful example of this quartzified grit and sand- 
stone is on the eastern, steep, woody side of the Wrekin, opposite to Willymoor. The 
original lines of lamination are distinctly preserved, the beds varying from two inches 
to two feet in thickness, and dipping 60° east-south-east, or away from the trap rock. 
Quarries opened for the extraction of stone used in the manufacture of china®, expose 
the sandstone in various degrees of alteration and traversed by a great number of sym- 
metrical joints. On the faces of some of these beds I perceived impressions resembling 
the casts of shells and ramose bodies, probably coralline, but they were too indistinct 
to be even generically determined. 

There is also much of the quartz grit on the western slopes of the Wrekin, so that the same effects 
have been produced in the sandstone on both sides of the trappsean ridge. Again, on the south- 
eastern face of Primrose Hill are quarries, which exhibit in highly inclined stiata, a passage from 
a coarse granular sandstone, in parts micaceous and schistose on the exterior, to a hard rock, con- 
sisting principally of grains of white and grey quartz, with particles of decomposed felspar. I have 
yet described only that ridge which in strict geographical language is the Wrekin, but there are other 
trap rocks which rise to the surface through the adjacent sedimentary deposits, in lines parallel to 
the main direction of the principal eruption. On the north-western face of the bill, a long talus of 
heavy clay and detritus obscures the relations of the strata for nearly two miles, birt in the meri- 

‘ (Hological Transactions, vol. i. p. 210, Old Series. 
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dian of Wrockardine, Rushton and Charlton, other line« of trap are met with, the major axia of 
which, trending equally from north-east to south-weat, has a greater length than that of the Wrekin, 
being traceable in protruding lumps which here and tliere rise to tlie surface iu the tract between 
Admaaton Spring and Cound Cottage on the Severn. Fnim the kjiolls above Admaston to near 
AVrockardine, the chief rock ia the same compact red felspar as that of the Wrekln* At Wrock- 
ardine is another variety, composed of green earth, felspar, hornblende, and a little carbonate of 
lime. At Lea rock, where cut through by the new Holyhead road, besides the pink-coloured 
compact felspar, there is a mottled rock of the same materials with disseminated epidote, and this 
passes into a porphyritic clinkstone. At Rushton, the trap which appears in and near the village, 
consists of felspar, epidote, quartz, Ac., and near it are quartzoae altered sandstones, and veins of 
pink and white quartz rock. At Charlton Hill there are several varieties, such as, 1. Porphyry, 
i. e. grey compact felspar, with small cr}'8tul8 of common felspar; 2. Pink compact felspar rock; 
3. Greenstone, almost basaltic ; 4. Dingy green-coloured rock of felspar, mixed with chlorite or 
green earth ; 5. Pink and brown mottled compact felspar, with grains of quartz (corn^en?). These 
rocks occupy the chief part of the hill above Charlton Mill, flanked by highly inclined, and altered 
strata of bhale aiid sandstone, tlirough which they protrude, a considerable mass of the latter being 
converted into quartz rock, (on the south western slopes of the hill). From this point to the valley 
of the Severn there is a considerable fall in the surface of the country, and the stratified rocks are 
obscured by gravel, the depression being occupied on its western side by the Lower New Bed Sand- 
stone of AVroxeter, which extends to Shrewsbury^; and also by the little patch of coal measures 
at Dryton, already described, p. 93. In the bed of the Severn at Cound Cottage, the line of the 
trap rock was formerly exhibited in i;;regularly projecting lumps, which as they impeded the 
navigiition have been nearly destroyed, but when the river is low, their remains can be detected 
upon the right bank. The rock is here a dull green trap of a very mixed character, with steatite 
and veins of calcareous matter, some of it approaching to serpentine. The axis of this liiieof trap 
is further traceable across Cound Moor, by vertical and tilted beds of the Caradoc Sandstone. 

The line of eruption, extending from Admaston to Cound, is not a prolongation of the Caradoc, 
hut forius a third and bcparatc parallel between it and the Wrekin. (See Map.) 

Lilleshall Hilir (PI. 1. % 15.) 

This hill is nearly half a mile long, and about three or four hundred paces broad* 
rising to a sharp summit about three hundred and fifty feet above the sea‘. Its axis 
trends from north-east to south-west, and it is therefore parallel to that of the Wrekin. 
The greater portion of the lull, particularly the central and eastern, is a deep red syenite, 
some varieties of which are coarse grained, others exceedingly fine, the latter passing 
into granular and compact felspar, one of the knotty summits being a perfect hornstone. 
On the whole the rock is similar to that of the Wrekin. 

On the north-western face the trap is extensively quarried for the roads, the chief mass Conaiat- 
ing of blaty, pale green, compact felspar, coloured red externally by iron ; and further to the north 

» The summit of LUleshall Hill has recently been ornamented by a monumenti erected to the memory of 
the late Duke of Sutherland. 
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the bedded irtructure becomes still more decided, and the rock is a thin, flaglike claystone, dipping 
eighty degrees north-west, in highly inclined beds. Towards the southern end of these great 
quarries, the flagUke rocks are traversed by several dykes running from north-west to south-east, 
issuing as it were from the body of the hill. The broadest of these dykes is about ten feet wide. 
They are also felspar rocks, of dingy green and greenish grey colours, of a rough fracture, slightly 
resembling certain trachytes, and are in part coloured purple by the oride of iron. The inclosing 
or contiguous masses of rock are much harder than the dykes themselves, presenting the appearance 
of having been altered by the injection of the latter. Similar masses run in devious directions 
through the trap of the Caer Caradoc. As both the mass of the hill and the dykes, are rocks of 
igneous origin, we have only to suppose that the latter are posterior injections Ailing up chinks and 
cracks, and cutting through the body of trapptean or volcanic dejections ^ The trap of LUlcshall 
Hill has risen through thin-bedded sandstones, which are apparently of the same age as those of 
the Caradoc. This sandstone is seen in several parts of the village of Lilleshall, particularly near 
the church, where it is highly inclined, and un conformable to the carboniferous limestone. Some 
beds belonging to the bottom of this limestone rise up upon the north-western face of the hill from 
beneath the adjoining large mass of that rock, (see p. 107 .) Although the relations of these beds 
ore not clearly displayed, they have certainly been affected by the trap, since in the prolongation of 
the axis of the hill to the north-east, the limestone is thrown off to the north-east and north-west, 
the axis of elevation being directly upon the prolongation of the line of eruption of Lilleshall Hill, 
and also in the continuation of the great Lightmoor fault by which the whole coal-field and the 
underlying Silurian rocks have been so powerfully affected. (See PI, 29. f. 15.) 

Coupling the preceding observations with what has been said concerning the trap 
rocks and dislocations of Coalbrook Dale and the Clee Hills, it may be affirmed, that 
this district in Shropshire furnishes proofs of the alternate play and repose of volcanic 
action during very long periods. These evidences demonsU'ate, 1st. That volcanic grits 
were fonned during the deposition of the Lower Silurian strata ; 2nd. That the Upper 
Silurian rocks and Old Red Sandstone were accumulated tranquilly without a trace of 
contemporaneous eruptions ; 3rd. That after their consolidation, the last mentioned 
deposits were dismembered and set upon their edges by vast outbursts of intrusive trap; 
4th. That the carboniferous system was deposited after the older strata had been up- 
heaved; 5th. That subsequent dislocations, including some of the most violent with 
which we are acquainted^ took place after tlie accumulation of the coal measures, and 
Lower New Red Sandstone. 

* If an illufttration of this be required, the reader U referred to the writers who have deflcribed Vesuvius. 
On the principal sides of Monte Somma. the ancient and extinct crater of Vesuvius, are numerous dykes of 
lava penetrating in vertical and obUque directions, the former coulees and dejectioas of volcanic matter. These 
facts were first pointed out to geologists by Sir James Hall. They have since been dwelt upon by Necker de 
Saussure and other writers, and more recently by Mr. Lyell. I may here remind my readers, who are not 
geologistSt that the difference between the volcanic action at Monte Somma, and in Shfo|)shire, consists in 
tlus# that the eruptions in the former case are sub*afirial, in the latter they were sub-marine. 
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Dislocations of the Silurian System and adjacent rocks in the district of Ludlow and 

Wenlock. 

Returning to the district in which the rocks of this system have been described and 
where no trap rocks are visible, the strata of each formation trending from south-west to 
north-east, succeed each other at low angles, generally inclined towards the south-east. 
In the parallel of Wenlock Edge, the Ludlow rocks, the Wenlock limestone, and the 
Caradoc sandstone, present a regularity of stratification and succession rarely, indeed, 
seen in the secondary or tertiary deposits. Even there, however., we have abun- 
dant proofs of great dislocation, principally where these rocks are traversed by the 
rivers Severn, Onny, Teine, and Lugg. Such fractures are usually marked by much 
local divarication in the strike and inclination of the beds. For example, on approach- 
ing the Iron Bridge or CoaJbrook Dale from the south-W'est, the Wenlock limestone 
after various undulations, is found advancing from the Gleedon Hills on the right bank 
of the river in a remarkable sharp ridge, called Benthall Edge, and trending E.N.E., 
W.S.W. At the north-eastern termination of that edge the beds dip 18° to the south- 
east, being there brought into unconformable contact with the coal measures by the 
great fault of Broseley. (See Map.) On the left bank of the Severn the same beds 
of limestone are thrown up into another ridge, called Lincoln Hill, which though not 
so lofty as that of Benthall Edge, is sharper and narrower, the strata striking nearly 
N.E., S.W., and being inclined at angles of 50° and 00°. Not only does this great dis- 
crepancy in the angle of inclination mark the existence of a transverse fault, indicated 
by the deep fissure through which the Severn escapes, but the fault is further proved by 
the divergence in the direction of the strata on the opposite banks, those upon the left 
hank having a strike of 15° or 20° different from that of the beds on the right bank. 
By this derangement, the Wenlock limestone of Lincoln Hill is accidentally brought 
into conformable apposition to the coal measures ; thus offering a marked exception to 
the relations usually existing between rocks so widely separated in the epochs of their 
formation; indeed the same beds of the coal-field wrapping round the escarpment 
of the Silurian rocks on the sides of Coalbrook Dale, are there placed in nearly 
horizontal positions upon the edges of the highly inclined strata of the Wenlock shale, 
distant only two miles from Lincoln Hill. Tlie greater number of these dislocations 
have taken place subseiiuent to the deposition of the carboniferous rocks, since the 
latter have been powerfully affected by many great faults in common with the Silurian 
rocks on which they repose. 

Without noticing the minor breaks and faults in the upper SlluriaB rocks, let us pass to the south- 
western extremity of Wenlock Edge near the gorge of the rivri' Onny, where the strata are again 
much broken up. At Dinebope, the Aymestry limestone and associated Ludlow rocks are thrown 
over, dipping to the south-west and north-east, in a short, low ridge, at right angles to the general 
strike of the strata. The same beds are upcast to a much higher level, forming the bold cliffo of 
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Norton Camp, wi the left bank of the Onny, and dip due east 15’. In the rtill higher ridge on 
the opporite bank of the river, called View or Yeo Edge, the Aymeetrjr limestone agmn resumes 
the prevalent south-westerly strike, the beds inclining 8’ south-east, thus proving a great frac^re 
neiwly at right angles to the chain, by which the limestone has been dissevered, and thrown into 
the divergent directions which it now occupies on the opposite banks of the river. Between the 
Yulleys of the Onny and the Teme, the strata composing hlocktree Forest, are arranged 
with tolerable regularity, tl»e Ludlow rocks dipping to the east-south-east and south-east at sDgbt 
angles. There are, however, many exceptions to this regularity, each comb or recess in the escarp- 
ment being, more or less, the scat of a minor fault. In several of these combs the Aymestry lime- 
stone is exposed. 

One of the most remarkable of these dislocations is at the Old Craft lime-works at 
Mocktree Hays, where there is a complicated fault, by which a mass of the Aymestry 
limestone («•) has been thrown into nearly a vertical position, the lower beds abutting 
against the edges of a mass of similar limestone, which has been thrust up between the 
highly inclined strata and another dislocated mass. Each of these btinds of limestone 
(e) is capped by the stratum (*) charged with Terebratula navicula, and underlaid by the 
pendle beds W of the Lower Ludlow Rock. 



Other dislocations producing considerable changes of level are seen on the sides of the 
comb by which the road from Leintwardine to Ludlow passes, of which this wood-cut 
may convey a general idea, the observer being supposed to be placed on the west of 
the escarpment and looking eastwards towards the Ludlow Hills. 



The gorge of the river Teme, at Downton, is the result of a third groM transverse 
fault, like the others affording evidence of a very powerful dislocation, by which the 
strike and inclination of the beds is completely altered, for instead of an inclination of 
8° or 10® to the south-east, as exhibited in most of the hills of Modttree Forest, the 
Ludlow rocks and included limestone on fiie banks of the Teme are wrenched round, 
striking east and west, and dipping to the north in Tatter Edge at an angle of 40® , and 
in Downton Gorge at 20°. The convalsion which gave rise to the gorge of the Teme, 
is indeed, the same as that which determined the form of the Ludlow promontory. 

2 o 
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An axis of elevation ranging south-west and north-east, (from Wigmore to Ludlow,) 
has elevated the Ludlow rocks into that remarkable promontory, the strata of which 
dip to the north, east, and south-east. The clevatory forces having acted with the 
greatest intensify along the interior or axis of the promontory, the shale of the Wen- 
loch formation has been there brought up (PI. 31. f. 5.) ; and being of less firm struc- 
ture than the younger strata forming the external ridges, has been worn into a deep 
valley in which there are only a few low hills. Towards the extreme point of the pro- 
montory on which the castle of Ludlow stands, the intensity of the elevatory action 
seems to have diminished, the youngest member of the Silurian System being alone 
apparent, dipping under the Old Red Sandstone. (See Map,) This elevated mass is 
indeed a fine example of a valley of elevation, and like most of the tracts so called, 
it is strictly also a valley of denudation ; the lowest strata having been deeply ex- 
cavated, leaving in tlie centre a level flat called Wigmore Lake, surrounded by the vil- 
lages of Aston, Leinthall Starkes, Wigmore, and Burrington. This subject of valleys 
of elevation, will be so amply illustrated in a subsequent chapter on the valley of 
Woolhope, that it is here unnecessary to dwell further on the phenomena ; and the 
probable condition of this depression in more recent epochs, will be spoken of under 
the heiid of alluvial phenomena in the concluding chapters. In the meantime I may 
observe, that this tract conveys to the geologist a clear conception of the abrupt manner 
in which elevatoiy forces have affected the strata, particularly when viewed from the 
high grounds of St. Mary’s Knoll and the Vinnals, where two sides of the promontory 
meet at an acute angle. On one side (see PI. 31. fig. 5 .) is the sharp ridge of Brindg- 
wood Chase, composed of the Ludlow rocks dipping north at angles of 30°, and beneath 
this escarpment a lower line of knolls, occupied by the Wenlock limestone and shale 
extending to Burrington, the strata passing under the Ludlow rocks. On the other 
or south-eastern face of the promontory, the movement has not been of this simple 
character, but has produced a double system of ridges, in which the Ludlow rocks and 
Wenlock limestone are each rej)eated, between an outer ridge ranging by Orelton 
Common and Croft Ambrey, and an inner ridge occupying Gatley Coppice. In the 
escarpment of the outer ridge, the angle of inclination increases with the height of the 
hills, for at Whiteway Head the beds of Aymestry limestone dip 45° to the south-east. 
(See vignette, p. 241.) A section across this promontory from north to south, as ex- 
pressed in PI. 31. f. 5., explains more intelligibly than pages of writing, the relations 
of this interesting tract, which in geological language may be called a saddle, having 
a double flap on the south-eastern, and a single on the northern side. Although 
in general the strata of the Ludlow rocks dip outwards from this promontory, passing 
conformably and at low angles beneath the Old Bed Sandstone, there are some ex- 
ceptions to this rule, caused by partial dismemberments. Such, for example, are seen 
in several undulating knolls near Richard’s Castle, and at the ” Bone Well” near that 
village, where a mass of the rock is thrown across the general direction of the strata, 
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aad dipa to tj» north-eoat. The small outlying ridge of Ludlow rock and Aymestry 
Hmestone which occupies Caynham Camp and Tlaker’s Hilh has been upcast on a 
line precisdy parallel to the axis of the Ludlow promontory, and like all the adjacent 
ridges it has been bndten by a transverse fissure, now occupied by the Lutwiche 
Brook, (see p. 241.) 

The last of the transveree gorges we have to notice in the Ludlow district, is that by 
which the Lugg escapes from the Silurian rocks at Ayraestry into the low country of 
Old Red Sandstone near Leominster. Hence, as in every case cited, the river flows 
in a fissure caused by dislocation ; for the limestone on the left bank is thrown up into 
the Poor-house wood, dipping slightly to the south-east, and passing beneath the Old 
Red of Lucton, whilst the same beds at the village of Aymestry on the right bank ol 
the river dip to the south. Similar instances of transverse fracture are found in all the 
strata traversed by the above-mentioned rivers when we ascend any of them towards 
their sources. Thus the strata on the opposite banks of the Teme, west of Leintwar- 
dine, are tilted in divergent directions. He who, combining antiquarian with geolo- 
gical research, seeks to determine the spot, where Caractacus and hie Silures made 
their last struggle against the Romans, may mark the line of dislocation in which the 
Teme flows, by crossing from Brampton Bryan to Coxwall-knoll’. The strata on the 
south bank dip 60° to the south-south-west, and those on the north, which support 
the supposed camp of the British chief, are inclined northwards 40°, as represented in 
this wood-cut. 


N, Coxwall-knoll. Brampton Hilli. 



Other similar powerful dislocations are again seen between this site and the town of 
Knighton, and the whole of the course of the Teme, if followed to its sources, equally 
abounds in them. Again, there is no finer example of this phenomena than where the 
Onny escapes from the upland and mountainous tract of Shelve and Linley. (See vignette, 
chapter 22.) 

The principal derangements of the Silurian rocks in one district have alone been 
explained ; and from these statements, it appears, that every river course transverse 
to the direction of the strata, has been determined by the fracturing of solid masses, 
which have been once continuous. Although the description from p. 237 applies to a 
district in which no trap is visible at the surface, we cannot view the ridges of Ludlow 
and Wenlock as placed between two great fissures of volcanic outburst, the Clee Hills 

* This faiatoriCal point is iUtutnted in the Appendix, where it is shown that Coxwall-knoU cohld not have 
besn Mm sMtne of the last battle of Caraotaooa. 


2 o 2 
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on one side, the Caradoc on the other, mthout believing that the fractures of the SiluriaQ 
rocks were intimately connected with those eruptions. This subject will, however, he 
further illustrated in the sequel. 

In addition to the deep fractures which have become river gorges, each ridge is 
fissured, both longitudinally and transversely, by a number of minor faults, which are 
indeed so common in all ancient rocks, that their existence would scarcely be worth 
noticing, did not many of them show the manner in which they have become the seats 
of springs and small streams, as will be detailed in the ensuing chapter. 

By throwing the eye over the map, the reader may obtain some notion of the fre- 
quent solution of continuity between the ends of the strata. A few of these have been 
laid down on the map, to explain the extent to which the formations have been affected, 
in one of the least disturbed of the districts over which the Silurian System ranges. 

I would further only remark, that beyond the south-western extremity of the axis of 
elevation of the Caradoc sandstones at Corton, the formation of the Ludlow rocks, 
though without any traces of Aytnestry limestone, is repeated in the hills of Hoptown, 
Brampton Bryan, &c. Some of these are elevated undulating masses, wliich fold over 
and pass under the detached fields of Old Red Sandstone of Norton on the south-west, 
and of the forest of Clun on the north-west. In others, however, the beds are tlrrown 
up at very high angles by powerful lines of dislocation occupying more abrupt posi- 
tions than any deposits in the immediate vicinity of Ludlow', as for example in Hopton 
Titterill, where they are vertical, with a strike from north-east to south-west. This 
remarkable upcast (the effect probably of the outburst of the Caradoc,) serves to 
explain how the Old Red outlier of the forest of Clun has been severed from the main 
body of that system. (See pp. 190 — 193.) Further accounts of the dislocations by 
which the strata of this age have been affected in their prolongation to South Wales, 
will be found in the pages in which the structure of these tracts is described, and 
usually following, as in this case, the description of the trap rocks of each district. 


“ Outliers of Ludlow Rocks J' 

“ Tinker’s Hill and Caynham Camp,” “ lAnley and Dean,” near the Iron Bridge. 

A narrow outlier of these rocks riaea hrom beneath the Old Red Sandatone, one tntle and a half 
aoutlk-eaat of Ludlow. It is about two miles in length from north-east to south-west, and is 
parallel to the main direction of all the Silurian deposits. The Lutwicbe Brook, a tributary of the 
Teme, flows through a gorge which bisects this little ridge, the south-weitern half being called 
Tinker’s Hill, the north-eastern Caynham Camp, their height being respectively SOO and 60Q feet 
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the sea. Tinher'iS Hiii riaes mi the »ottth*we«t frpua the left bank of the Teme, near the 
Saltmoor WeU, and ia chiefly composed of Upper Ludlow rock, the strata of which, though dip- 
ping only 5® or 6® to the south-ettst at the south-western or low end of the hill, are thrown up to 
angles of 40® and 45®. By this upcast a band of the Aymestry limestone is brought out on the 
escarpment^ and was formerly much worked, being in some quarries about forty feet thick. It con- 
sists principally of small nodules enveloped in sandy calcareous shale, but occasionally united into 
thick flaglike beds of grey or bluish earthy limestone. This sandy and argillaceous limestone is 
much preferred to the purer limestones as a sUb-aqueous cement, and for ceiling and plaster. 
Among tlie fossils is the Terebratula WiUmii and others characteristic of the limestone, though I 
have not found the Pentumerus Knightiu This shell, so prevalent in the main escarpment, be- 
comes very rare in the denuded patches on the exterior slopes of the Ludlow rocks, as they descend 
towards the Old Red Sandstone in the vicinity of Ludlow, (Whitcliffe Woods, Sunny Bank, Palmer’s 
Cairn, &c. &c,) ; its disappearance therefore in an outlier still further removed from the principal 
range of the rock is what might be expected. There can, however, be no doubt of the age of this 
limestone, for at Caynham Bridge the strata pass up into true Upper Ludlow rock charged with 
most of its peculiar fossils. The gorge in which the Lutwiche traverses the ridge, is a disruption 
of the strata, for on the right bank, a large mass of limestone is thrown across the prevalent direc- 
tion, dipping 35® south -south-west; whilst in Caynham Camp on the left bank, the north-easterly 
strike is preserved, and the same rocks are at a different level dipping to the south-east. The north- 
eastern extremity of the hill, on which was the ancient camp, is round, the strata dipping inwards 
with much contortion. In consequence of the destruction and denudation of the surrounding strata, 
there are no evidences of the precise relations of this ridge of Ludlow rocks to the Old Red Sand- 
stone through which it has been upcast, except on the side of the brook between Poughhill and 
Caynham Bridges, where the Old Red Sandstone is highly inclined ; and again in a small knoll be- 
tween Steventon and Tinker’s Hill, where red and green marls and red sandstone are almost ver- 
tical, thus affording proofs that their dislocation was affected by the movement which elevated the 
ridge of Ludlow rocks, since similar beds of Old Red Sandstone appear on the adjoining banks of the 
Teme, resting at very low angles and undisturbed, upon the Upper Ludlow rock. 

The saline well in the flat at the south-western end of Tinker’s Hill, issues most probably from 
the Liidlow rock, as it is in a line between the ridge described and a part of the bed of the Teme 
in which the same strata emerge from the thick cover of gravel and clay which overlay them in the 
neighbourhood of the well. 

Two other small contiguous outliers of Ludlow rock, occur on the right bank of the Severn near 
the southeni termination of the coal-field of Coalbrook Dale. The most southern rises from 
beneath the Old Red Sandstone at Lindley, and throws off to the north-east and north-west poor 
and thin coal measures. The more northern and more prominent of the two is nearly two miles 
long, and about a quarter broad, extending from Dean on the west- north-west, by Darley and 
Frith Coppice to near the Severn on the east-south- east. This mass is flanked by the upper coal 
measures containing the freshwater limestone, (see p. At Dean Comer the beds consist of 

thin lenticular masses of impure limestone and shale, probably equivalents of the Aymestry lime- 
stone. They contain l^ehratula tFllsofii and other fossils, and dip at a low angle under the coal 
measures. On the sides of the woody Frith Dingle, the same and also lower strata are exposed in 
ho^kontal layers, some of which are sandy and flaglike, and seem to represent the Upper Ludlow 
roOkj otibera consist of flattened s%htly calcareous spheroids, inclosing Terehratulu WiUmiy 
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The appearance of these outliers of Ludlow rock near Broseley are of theoretical in- 
terest, as showing that the formation has extended nnder the coal-field ; whilst there is 
great reason to think that the Old Red Sandstone thinned out towards the north, and 
that the carboniferous deposits near the Iron Bridge, may have been originally deposited 
upon Upper Silurian Rocks. 




WhUeway Utad^ffom a drcmny by Mr, R, W. Evan$ (Ayroc»try Limo^tone, bwis dip^ng to the 8.E,). 
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CHAPTER XX. 

SILURIAN SYSTEM {cmtinued). 


Joints of the Silurian Rocks . — Landslips . — Wells. — Agricultural characters of the 

Silurian System. 

Jointed structure of the Silurian Rocks. 

The subject of joints has engaged the attention of many geologists. Even in the 
early days of the science, De Saussure observed them in the rocks of the Alps, and the 
phenomenon was not unnoticed even by our old native writers. Morton, for instance, 
in his Natural History of Northamptonshire, describes long joints or fissures, as di- 
stinguished from ” gutters, gulf joints, &c.,” and distinctly points out their great use 
to the qoarriers, p. 124. to 136. In recent times MacCulloch attempted to give an 
explanation of the joints in granite founded upon crystalline laws. Mr. Enys, foUowed 
by Mr. Pox, described the granite joints of Cornwall, and showed that they had given 
directions. (Phil. Mag. vol. ii. Third Series, p. 321 .) Dr. Boase has written mudi upon 
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the joints of the same district, though he has not separated them txom veins, ’white Mr. 
De la Beche and others have contributed to increase our knoiHedge of thb difficult 
branch of geolo^cal inquiry. 

Professor Sedgwick, in an able original memoir, has recently described those infinite 
separating planes which constitute slaty cleavage, and has clearly pointed out the di- 
stinction between them and the divisions of which we are now treating. Professor Phillips 
has, however, more than any other geologist directed attention to joint$, and has done 
great service in methodizing the inquiry’. Seeing the surprising regularity of the di- 
rection of the master joints in the north of England, where the prevalent direction of 
the strata is from north to south, he suggested that the east and west direction of the 
former might have been communicated by some general polarizing or electro-magnetic 
influence. 

Once roused to a sense of the importance attached to jointed structure, the geologist 
will find a new source of interest in every face of rock ; he must now, indeed, perceive 
that it is not enough simply to observe the strike and dip of the strata, he must 
also note the direction and measure the angles of their joints. 

Referring to the table in the appendix for detailed observations, I will here merely 
state that the Silurian rocks contain, for the most part, two sets of prevailing joints, 
ranging in lines nearly diagonal to the strike, or axis of elevation of the strata. These 
diagonal divisions are usually symmetrical, and preserving precise relations, so in- 
tersect each other, as to present a number of salient and re-entering angles in the 
escarpment of every freshly opened quarry, as represented in the above vignette. They 
are generally vertical (or nearly so) to the surfaces of the beds ; by which arrangement 
the rock is split into a number of lozenge-shaped masses, which are more or less well 
defined, according to the clearness and precision of the faces of the joints. 

In some chains, indeed, but very seldom in this region, there are long fissures either 
coincident with the line of elevation, or nearly at right angles, i. e. in the same direc- 
tion as the dip of the strata. These doubtless may very frequently have resulted from 
elevation of the strata “en masse,” and they must not be confounded with the sym- 
metrical joints of which we are now treating*. 

I therefore confine my remarks to the dominant joints, which in the ridges under 
consideration have fixed relations to each other, though those directions change with 
every variation of the strike of the strata. Allusion has been previously made to 
these joints as forming the backs of the quarries in the manner represented in the 
above vignette. They are the natural fissures by wliich the quanrymen are more 

* See Phillipe’s Geology of Yorluhire, vol. ii. p. 90., and tbe tame author'a Oaide and Tnatiae in Oeok^^. 
In theae vorice the subject of joint* i* ably treated. 

' Itiese £sBure« come more properly within the da** of phenomena to which Mr. Hoplcuu ha* recently to 
well directed attention, and are more naturally connected with the preewUng observation* npon dielocation*, 
en&ely dependent upon lines of elevation. 
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aosiated in their labours than even by the division of the mass into beds, for as 
the master joints extend to great depths, often traversing all the strata in straight 
and well-determined lines, they are not only the greatest aids in the extraction of 
blocks of stone, but also the surest guides for the line of work. In fact, if a sufficient 
number of joints cross each other diagonally to the strike, and at right angles to each 
other and to the laminee of deposit, it is manifest, that the mass of rock so affected is 
split into symmetrical blocks ; and as the faces of the joints are smoother and more 
regular than the surfaces of the beds, they are ready-made cleavages which help the 
quarryman’s labours. The joints of the Silurian rocks are, for the most part, strmght- 
cut chinks, either slightly open, or filled with a little shale. Wherever sufficiently open 
to be pervious to water, (as is frequently the case,) they present weathered faces even 
when first cut into in a quarry, and hence also it is, that the small concretions exposed 
on their surfaces, are constantly found to present certain lines of swallow holes, pre- 
viously mentioned as common in the vertical faces of the Ludlow rocks, the less co- 
herent concretions having disintegrated, even in subterranean positions, by the access 
of water, which has percolated for ages through these natural channels. 

Although the time has probably not yet arrived when we can distinctly assign a 
cause for the formation of such joints, we may in the first instance endeavour to define 
the epoch of their formation by reference to other phenomena. It has been pointed 
out, that the Upper Silurian rocks, though in many parts deposited in straight bedded 
layers, composed of varied materials, are also very prone to concretionary structure. 
That structure was also shown to interfere abruptly with the laminse of deposit, 
and so to truncate them, that there can be no doubt, the concretions were formed by 
some chemical or electric action after the first aggregation of the surrounding strata. 
In this way, therefore, we obtain evidence of two distinct successive operations as ex- 
pressed in this wood-cut. 



First the successive deposition of the materials composing the beds i, i ; secondly, the 
arrangement of these materials so as to occasion particles of similar matter (limestone 
for example, 2, 2,) to unite and form concretions distinct from the other laminse of de- 
posit. But besides the beds and concretions, the joints of which we are now speaking, 
are proofs of a third modification in structure, subsequent to both the others. Tliis is 
established by the fact, that the joints 3, 3 not only cot through the beds i, 1, but also 
through the concretions 2, 2. This is well seen in many deep quarries of the Wenlock 
limestone, particularly at Lincoln Hill, near the Iron Bridge, where the joints descend 
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through both the surrounding beds, and the large included concretions or ball-stones, 
enabling the workmen to contend more easily with these hard sub-crystalline masses. 
It is thus demonstrated, that such joints resulted from one of the last changes super- 
induced upon the strata after their deposit. As the same method of proof led Professor 
Sedgwick to show, that the cleavage peculiar to slates is one of the last changes which 
that description of rocks experienced, it might seem that joints and slaty cleavage are 
of the same class of phenomena. That author is, however, of opinion, that although 
they have both been caused by crystalline forces, joints and cleavage planes are to be 
clearly distinguished from each other, and numerous confirmations of the truth of this 
observation w’ill be detailed in the subsequent pages, in describing the Silurian rocks of 
South Wales ; where mountains affected throughout by slaty cleavage are shown to be 
as distinctly jointed as these now under consideration (see particularly the chapter on 
Caermarthenshire). That these different effects may be due to the same cause is ren- 
dered more intelligible by reference to somewhat similar phenomena. For example, in 
a six-sided prism of quartz the planes of cleavage are distinct from those of the prism, 
so that while it is impossible to cleave the crystals parallel to the plane of the prism in 
the same way as slaty rocks cannot be cleaved parallel to the joints, so the quartz 
cr}’8tal, like the older schists, may be cleaved ad infinitum in the direction of the 
cleavage planes. Joints, indeed, have one property which alone eminently distin- 
guishes them from slaty cleavage ; the latter often maintains an unity of direction and 
precision of parallelism, cutting through large regions, indejwndent of the direction 
or inclination of the strata ; while joints according to my observations invariably alter 
their direction with every change in the axis of elevation. 

Judging from the known crystalline tendencies of various mineral substances, we 
cannot doubt, that the composition of differently constituted masses has had a very 
perceptible influence in predetermining symmetrical joints. Thus in all rocks composed 
of a mixture of lime, clay, and sand, (impure calcareous rocks,) or in argillaceous or 
sandstone strata, provided they are hard, joints are frequent and neatly defined ; but 
m the same masses when incoherent, the joints are few, and so irregular in their 
direction as seldom to be referrible to any given forms. Hence we may infer, that where 
the strata have obeyed certain chemical laws, the cleavages are perfect, or approach 
those of crystalline bodies ; but where those laws have acted less perfectly, they are 
less defined. Should it be contended, that the direction of the joints must have been, 
connected with the elevation of the strata, (as without this hypothesis it is diflicult to 
conceive how the joints could have preserved such symmetrical relations to the axis of 
elevation,) it might be replied, that although the directions of the joints vary with the 
dislocations of the strata, the different divisional planes may be all found to coincide, 
provided the disturbed strata be readjusted in their original positions. Now some of 
my observations would lead me to think that rocks of every age, if only hard and of a 
suitable composition, have a jointed structure the result of crystalline action, and that 
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tbe divergent directions in ■which the joints are arranged is the consequence of the me- 
chanical process of elevation. On the other hand other data seem to render it probable 
that these two causes so distinct in themselves have sometimes cooperated to bring 
about the different directions of the joints. The latter inference is, indeed, forced upon 
the mind on examining certain ellipsoids of elevation, — such, for example, as the 
Wren’s Nest at Dudley, in which the direction of the joints changes with every bend in 
the external folds of the limestone. Many observations, however, infinitely more than 
those which are offered in the appendix, are required to solve this problem. 

Neither can it perhaps be yet satisfactorily determined, whether the crystalline divi- 
sions in the mass were influential in inducing lines of elevation to take given directions ; 
or that the great lines of fissure have simply resulted from volcanic or gaseous efforts, 
acting in different directions according to the greater or lesser resistance offered by the 
differently accumulated sediments'. 

That the crystalline structure was more clearly defined in the more consolidated rock, 
is evident from the fact, that in soft clay or sandstone (London clay or New Red 
Sandstone for example) symmetrical joints are rarely if ever discernible ; but when 
masses of similar composition have been hardened, whether by heat under pressure, or 
by pressure alone, they then present neatly defined joints. The phenomenon, as re- 
sulting from heat, has been already adverted to in showing how the Caradoc sandstone 
has been changed into granular quartz rock, and it will be further developed in the 
description of the Stiper Stones and of the Lower Lackey, &c. 

Seeing that strata so altered are more affected by joints in the proximity of the vol- 
canic rock, than at a certain distance from it where they are simply sandstones, and 
that precisely in proportion as they graduate into an incoherent state the jointed struc- 
ture disappears, we can I think scarcely avoid inferring, that heat, whether issuing (as 
in these cases) from an adjacent fissure of eruption, or proceeding on a greater scale 
from a deeply seated source so as to permeate mountains, has been a prominent agent 
in the formation of joints. These reflections, as far as my observations go, are ap- 
plicable to rocks of all ages, and I have merely selected this opportunity to express my 
opinion, because the formations of the Silurian group expose the phenomena clearly. 
I shall in future chapters support these views by illustrations drawn from other districts, 
and in the mean time I refer my readers who cannot travel in Siluria to the illustrative 

' Frofeuor Phillips supposes " the direction of all lines of disruption to be explicable as a consequence of a 
g;eneral force, applied to masses which in virtue of the divitional planes previously existtny in them, presented 
lines and points of least resistance ; the result modified by considerations as to tbe weighting of the strata.” 
(Letter to myself.) Mr. Hopkins, if 1 mistake not, confines hie inquiries to the great fissures or faults produced 
entirely by dynamical forces, which in elevating large tracts have produced cross fractures. &c. ; and though 
not denying that the jointed structure of many rocks may have been caused by crystalline action, he does not 
conceive that such a structure could have materially iitfiuenoed Uie great lines of dislocation, tbe direction of 
which he expkuns upon mathematical and mechanical principles. (See Cambridge Transactions, vol. vi. p. 1 . er 
seg., ISdS.) 
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wood-cut at the head of this chapter, to that of the Bone Well, p. 250, and to the 
following view of the landslip at the Palmer’s Cairn. 



Th4 Palmer* i Cairn, from a drawinff by Mr. R, W. Evan*. 


Landslips of the Silurian Rocks. 

There are some remarkable examples of landslips in the hills west and south-west of 
Ludlow. As it has been already explained that the rocks in the Ludlow promontory 
are thrown up on an anticlinal line, and dip away, sometimes at a considerable angle 
on both sides from a common axis of elevation, it might be supposed, that tliis sloping 
position was in itself sufficient to account for masses occasionally sliding down into the 
lower country. This position alone is, however, inadequate to explain the phenomena*. 
Two other causes have contributed. 

Ist. The number of joints by which the overlying rocks are divided. 2ndly. The 
unctuous nature of the surface of the underlying strata. 

The most striking landslip in the vicinity of Ludlow is at the Chum bank or Palmer's 

‘ LandalipB are iii general eimply eub«idence« caused by the shrinkage and wearing away of soft and decompo* 
smg materials when overlaid by solid and heavy masses of rock, llie south coast of the Isle of Wight abouuds 
in examples of these subsidences, where the pyritous nature of the blue clay, called gault, oocasious its dismtegra* 
tion, and hence the overlying rocks of upper green sand slip down and form an undercliff. There are also many 
similar subsidences at the escarpment of the oolite and lias in the Cotteswold Hills. 
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Caim,” where large masses of the A}rmestry limestone have slid down from the crest 
of the hill into a comb, exposing the sloping surface of the liower Ludlow rock over 
which they have slipped, as explained in the above wood-cut. The area here affected 
exceeds fifty acres. 

The wood-cut exhibits the slope of the beds, and the joints which divide the rock into 
lozenge-shaped masses : the thin layer of unctuous clay or “Walker’s soap” which was 
spread over the inclined floor of flagstone, facilitated the descent of the disrupted masses. 

Of the two causes, the second or jointed condition of the strata has been perhaps the 
most efficient ; and the descent of the masses would doubtless be aided by ordinary at- 
mospheric agents, and perhaps determined by the breaking up of a powerful frost, &c. 

Tlie same causes have led to similar slips in other parts of the environs of Ludlow, 
as on the steep external slope of the ridge called Brindgwood Chace, at a spot called 
Wheeler Vallet’s Wood ; while another has occurred in the grounds of Ferney Hall, 
At the latter place the rocks not being inclined at so high an angle and not impending 
over so deep a comb as at the Palmer’s Caim, have been slightly moved down the gentle 
slope, but the joints of the rock have opened out to yawning fissures, extending over a 
surface of about seven acres. These chasms being now well wooded are very orna- 
mental. On my first visit to the country they appeared inexplicable or were generally 
supposed to be old stone quarries, and it was not until I had seen the remarkable land- 
slip of Ludlow rocks, in Marcle HiU, (to be described in the chapter on the valley of 
Woolhopc) that I became acquainted with the true causes of the open chasms of Feraey 
Hall and the great slip of Palmer’s Caim. All these phenomena agree so closely, with 
slight differences of scenery, that the description of one may serve for all. The slip of 
Marcle Hill, however, is recorded by our old chroniclers and will be noticed at greater 
length. Those in the environs of Ludlow may also have occurred in modern times, 
but from their remote situations or the absence of local historians, the dates of the ca- 
tastrophes have not been preserved'. 

Besides these greater and more complex landslips of the Ludlow rocks, others of more simpie 
characters occur. One of the most striking cases of this sort happened about fifty years ago on tiie 
right bank of the Severn, one mUe west of tlie entrance to Coalbrook Dale, and destroyed a house 
and bam. This was doubtless occasioned by the disintegration and subsidence of the incoherent 
shale which here occupies the banks of the Severn. This shale forms the unstable support of heavy 
overlying masses of the carboniferous rocks ; and its partial subsidence is what might very naturally 
have been expected. Several acres of ground were thrown into a highly varied outline, and now 
compose little conical hillocks separated by deep hollows, the whole extending in a deltoid form 
from the side of the hill whence they slipped, to the high road in the valley of the Severn. 


' Dr. Lloyd, who has proved so good a coadjutor, and who first directed my attention to the fissures at Ferney 
Hall, has acquainted me that recently, on Mr. Duppa Lloyd’s estate at Longville, a large mass of Coradoc Sand- 
stone slid smoothly and rapidly down frwn its parent seat. The strata are there inclined about 1 5°, and unctuous 
clay underlaid the mass affected. 
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The Bone WeU^from a sJcetch by Mr. R. W. Eva\ 


Wells in the Silurian Rocks. 

Having exj)laiued that the jointed structure of these fonnations often renders them 
permeable to water, the natural springs are in such cases to be looked for only at low 
levels. Thus in Ludlow Castle the artiheial well by which the garrison was formerly 
supj)lied is sixty-six feet deep, the rock being jierforated to nearly the level of the 
river Teme. The usual sloping position also of the Ludlow rocks, whilst it desiccates 
the higher parts of the ridges, tends to produce natural springs near the foot of these 
inclined planes, wherever the strata are affected by faults near the junction of the rock 
and Old Red Sandstone. At such points also the low country is often loaded with clay, 
which sustains the descending surface-water and increases the supply, which serves for 
the well-peopled tracts on the outward slope of the Ludlow formation, and along its 
junction with the Old Red Sandstone. The faults or dislocations, however, act more 
particularly as dams to the water and occasion springs. One of the numerous 
sources due to this cause is the “ bone welt” near Richard’s Castle, about five miles 
south-west of Ludlow, which has long been a wonder in the minds of the inhabitants. 
Even in the early part of the 17th century', Drayton thus notices it in his Polyolbion : 

With «trang:e and sundry tales 
Of all their wondrous things ; and, not the least, of Wales ; 

Of that prodigious spring, (him neighbouring as he past) 

That little fiskee bones continually doth caat." 

Jjondon Edition, Folio, 1622. p. 105. 
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The bones, however, arc not those of fishes^ but principally oifrogi\ 

A masfi of the Upper Ludlow rock, instead of dipping to south-east, or the lower country con- 
formably with the adjoining ridge of Vinnalls Hill, is snapped asunder and plunges to the north. This, 
like niany other dislocations, has given rise to a collection of materials forming a wall or dam, which 
prevents the descent of water and throws it out to the surface. (See wood-cut.) The water issues 
from one of the joints before described, and as this joint is doubtlessly connected with many other 
similar open cracks, which ramify through the higher slopes of the ridge, we can easily comprehend 
how the minute bones of frogs or even of mice, living and dying on the adjacent hills, should from 
time to time be washed down through connecting fissures and discharged at the first natural source 
wide enough to afford them egress; their occasional issue depending on floods, sudden thaws, and such 
causes^. The geologist, indeed, is well aware that lines of fault ore often traceable by the outburst 
of springs alone. We may see a good example of this phenomenon in that denudated part of the 
Ludlow promontory which constitutes the valley between Yatton Hill and Leinthall Earls, where 
a land spring is always flowing copiously, the point of issue being precisely upon one of the lines 
of dislocation previously described. 

^^The most remarkable springs of this country," says Mr. Lewis of Aymestry in a letter to 
myself, ‘‘are the Lady-pools in Shobden Marshes, the property of Lord Bateman, where the river 
Pinsley, a tributary of the Lugg, (whose limpid chalk-like stream you were so struck with below 
the Church of Leominster,) has its origin. They are several in number, within an area of half 
an acre, varying every day in form and dimensions, from ten to thirty feet across, and fourteen to 
twenty feet deep. The water is very cold and clear, and fish are seldom observed near its source. 
The copious supply of water is seen issuing from the bottom by the motion of little confluent cones 
of fine sand which are continually thrown up, changing their shape, position, and magnitude every 
moment, the motion suddenly ceasing in one place and commwicing in another ; a jump, or even a 
shaking of the ground (bog-land), will stop some of the sources and bring new ones into action; so 
that the bottom of the pools presents a continually varying aspect, which is really beautiful, and is 
of course no small cause of wonderment to the country people." 

I would attribute these issues (like other land-springs of which I have spoken) to the existence 
of a longitudinal fault, which ranges from north-east to south-west, parallel to the great line of 
elevation of the Silurian rocks. Such a fault barring the descent of the waters on the inclined 
plane of Upper Ludlow Rocks would naturally throw up the water to the surface, and the form of 
the country favours this view j for the overlying rocks have been denuded, the strata from which 
the water rises being simply covered by turf or bog. 

The shales of the Ludlow and Wenlock formations, when well exposed, are seen in escarpments 
only, and in that position they can seldom be the seat of natural wells ; but whenever they have sub- 
sided into undercliffs or mounds, or occur on the sides of denudated valleys, and particularly when 
covered by gravel or other detritus, they retain the atmospheric waters, and then the wells are ne- 
cessarily of shallow depth and supplied with good water. In this, however, as in all tracts made 


‘ A small box full of the bones from this well having been examined by that excellent comparative anatomist 
Mr. Clift, F.R.S., its contents have been pronounced by him to belong exclusively to the/roy. 

* I was much indebted to Mr. Jones of Ludlow for colleoting bones from this well. In the description of 
the organic remains I shall further express my obligations to him, in common with Dr. Lloyd and Mr. Lewis, 
for the donation of many valuable fossils of the Ludlow Rook. 
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up of dislocated strata, the depth of the wells necessarily varies much within very short distances. 
Thus at Clungunford, the wells being from four to seven yards deep, are pretty constant, while 
at Wigniore, in shale of the same age, one source twenty-three yards deep occasionally fails, another 
twenty-six yards being constant. 


Mineral Springs, 

The absence of all simple minerals except a very little iron pyrites in the Upper Silurian rocks near 
Ludlow, renders it improbable that they should contain mineral springs. One, however, is known, 
the nature of which may be implied from its name the Saltmoor spring.” According to a rough 
analysis of Dr. Lloyd it contains the sulphates of scnla and lime, with oxide of iron and sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas, but the supply of some of these ingredients is very uncertain'. 

Although the bed from which this spring rises is not exposed, there cun be no doubt that it is the 
upper stratum of the Ludlow rock, since that rock is visible at the surface very near this spot, and 
the well ib directly in the prolongation of the edge of the outlier of Tinker’s Hill, Caynham Camp, 
and just where the Ludlow rock subsides beneath the Old lied Sandstone. It has been previously 
shown that these upper strata occasionally contain sulphuret of iron, from the dc'^^omposition of 
w'hich the contents of the well may in great part be derived ; but I w’ould further remark that the 
spring, like others before-mentioned, is situated upon one of the lines of dislocation parallel to the 
axis of the Ludlow promontorj^ This fissure, indeed, is a direct prolongation of the great basaltic 
dyke wdiich penetrates the adjacent coal measures of the (Jlee Hills. (See Map and p. 12G.) In 
chapters 26 and 2? 1 shall show that other mineral springs in Radnorshire and Brecknockshire in- 
variably issue from such points of dislocation, particularly where rocks of volcanic origin have burst 
through, fractured, and altered the i^edimentary deposits. The same may be said of the Admoston 
Spa near the north-western edge of the Wrekin, 

Agricultural Characters of the Silurian Rocks, 

Viewed as a whole, the Ludlow and Wenlock formations or Upper Silurian rocks 
are so argillaceous, that where not covered by transported materials, their decomposition 
gives to the surface a distinctive character. Thus no one can fail of being much struck 
in passing from the Old Red to the Silurian System at the change in the colour, and the 
diminished richness of the soil belonging to the latter. ITiis observation, however, 
requires explanation. The Upper Ludlow rock, for example, when composed of an ad- 
mixture of sand, clay, and lime, may even be termed a good agricultural substratum ; 
witness the produce on the slopes of the rock forming the external faces of the Ludlow 
promontory, where noble trees* are rivalled by excellent crops of barley, oats, and turnips. 

* I should apologise to I>r, Lloyd for quoting his rough analysis. He observes that this Saltmoor water 
closely resembles that of Harrowgate in medicinal properties. 

^ The woods of Downton Castle may be specially cited, and the Spanish chestnut trees of Croft Castle are of 
remarkable size. On the whole, however, the oak timber grown upon the Ludlow rocks is of less value than 
that of the Old Red Sandstone. As specimens of the latter, see the venerable trees of Oakley Park and the 
gigantic oak of Nun Nupton near Brimfield. 
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ttoe ia a pecoliarity in the soil of the Upper latdlow rodk which might surprise a laud 
surveyor nuacquaiated with the geological structure of the district ; namely, its dryness, 
or rather the rapidity with which rain is absorbed, a peculiarity seldom if ever observable 
in soils containing so much clay. I attribute this property to the strata lying near the 
surface, and being singularly full of joints and fissures'. The water having once passed 
through the thin covering of earth, is rapidly carried off by these deep natural drains ; 
the sloping position of the strata tending also to rapid desiccation. 

On the other hand the lower members of the Ludlow and Wenlock formations being 
soft and argillaceous, and subject to the drainage waters of the upper, are comparatively 
cold and unmanageable tracts. Yet even this remark is subject to wide exceptions, for 
in all those situations where the limestones of Aymestry or Wenlock appear at the 
surface and afford by their disintegration a certain quantity of calcareous matter, its 
intermixture with the stiff clays forms a soil which yields excellent crops of wheat 

The agricultural character of the Lower Silurian rocks differs much from that of the 
overlying formations. In this region, where the best types are displayed, the distinction 
is strongly marked as the observer passes from the valleys of clay or decomposed mud- 
stone to the sloping ridges of Caradoc sandstone. These rocks, being for the most part 
arenaceous, disintegrate to a sharp soil, not usually very productive, though in those 
parts where calcareous matter is partially disseminated, a loam of fair quality is the result; 
and often having a reddish tinge it is not very unlike some of the least productive of 
the Old Red Sandstone soils. (See p. 193.) Where the quartzose conglomerates or red 
sandstones prevail the surface is sterile, and striking examples of this may be seen in the 
Hoar Edge, in the hills of Netherwood, Church Preen, &c., and in the higher parts of the 
ridges extending from Horderly by Wattle Knoll to Corston near Clungunford. 

The soil of the Uandeilo flags is often very good, as might be naturally inferred from 
the composition of the rock, but as the formation is seldom well developed in Shrop- 
shire, (being seen only partially in a region of mines to be described in an ensuing 
chapter,) its agricultural characters are best studied in Caermartbenshire, on the banks 
of the Towy near Llandeilo, particularly in the beautiful domains of the Earl of Cawdor 
and Lord Dynevor, 

In the large tracts of North and South Wales occupied by the Silurian System, there 
are, as before explained, many districts in which calcareous matter is entirely absent, 
and in such situations, the Upper Silurian rocks being mudstones, the quality end nature 
of the soil may at once be understood, 'nils argillaceous soil, usually of a dark grey 
colour and sometimes almost black, (forming in many instances what the inhabitants 
term “ rotch ” or rotchy land,) is generally cold and of little value (particularly in high 
mountain tracts), but where it contains a slight proportion of sand and lies upon 
favourable slopes, it is not unproductive and is speii^ly favourable to the growth of 


' Notably in Oio bilk above Downtcat on the rook, Mocktree Hays, &c. 

2i 
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timber. Wherever the sandy or qaartzose members of the Lower Silurian rocks rise 
from beneath this argillaceous cover, a sudden change is observable in the vegetation, 
a wild heath or poor woodland replacing arable lands or luxuriant woods ; but where, 
on the contrary, the Lower Silurian rocks happen to be calcareous, their points of pro- 
trusion from beneath the beds of shale, as at Powis Castle for example, are very fertile. 
Again, wherever trap rocks emerge, as in the Caradoc, Wrekin, Cornden, or Breidden 
Hills, still greater diversity in the quality of the land is the result. Some of these va- 
rieties will be adverted to hereafter, though in the mean time I would observe tliat in 
general the decomposition of the trap rocks of this region is little favourable to vegeta- 
tion, a circumstance which I attribute to the predominance of felspar’. 

We thus see, that the agricultural features not only vary with each change in the 
substrata, but are further dependent on joints, dislocations, fissures, &c, ; so that it is 
impossible to offer an opinion applicable to a wide space of country, each district having 
its own modifications. Among various qualifying causes, none have acted more gene- 
rally than those operations of water, by which the surface has in many cases been strewed 
over with gravel and fine loam, in others with boulders and coarse gravel ; thus fertilizing 
some tracts, whilst others have been impoverished. The first of these causes has most 
frequently operated in valleys adjacent to great rivers ; the latter occurs chiefly on 
mountain sides or slopes. Such phenomena, however, will be described in separate 
chapters towards the end of this work, and they are now alluded to merely to explain, 
why many large districts which appear in the map as occupied by particular rocks, 
have agricultural features very unlike those assigned to such formations*. 

‘ 'Fhi*! remark is liable to exceptions, particularly in the 8jx)ts where the trap contains much carbonate of lime. 
In general trap rocks decompose to good soils. 

“ 1 bad sK)me intention of rendering this work more interesting to botanical readers by giving (in the Ap- 
pendix) a list of plants indigenous to the Silurian rocks, but the atteiQ]>t was abandoned as nnconnected witii 
geological iruiuiry. The mineral composition of rocks are, it is true, generally indicated by the plants uj)on 
their Rurface ; thus it is well known that limestone bears a vegetation very different from that growing upon 
sandstone or clay ; but it matters not whether the limestone be Silurian or chalk ; W’hether the sand be Caradoc 
or New Red , the clay Wenlock shale or lias. In short, lithological structure alone determines tiie vegetation, 
whatever may lie the geological age of the rock. For example, the Pyrola minor delights in the Ludlow rocks 
both near Ludbw and at Abberley, but the same little planL with its congener P. tinijtora won first discovered 
on the primary rocks of the Highlands of Scotland; both have since been found on the carboniferous rocks of 
the banks of the Tees, and one of them even amid the oolites of Oxfordshire. The beech flourishes on the 
Silurian limestones and on the chalk, while the Old Red clays of Herefordshire rival, if they do not excel, the 
Gault and Wealden clays in sturdy oaks. 

Fhc Aconitwn Napellmi (common monkshood) has, I believe, been found native only on the bank* of the 
Ledwyche brook near Ludlow (Old Red Sandstone). But after all, substratal influenoe k constantly obliterated 
by overlying detritus, and it is therefore difficult (except in naked ami stony ridges) to trace any connection 
between the subsoil and the plants. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

CAMBRIAN SYSTEM. 

PART OF THE UPPER GROUP. 


Mineral Axis of Shropshire. — Cambrian and associated Trap Rocks in the Hills 
of Longmyndy Ratlinghopey Linleyy Pontesfordy Lythy and Haughmond. (PL 31. 
f. 4. PL 32. figs. 1, 2 and 4. PL 33. f. 1.) 

Having described the Silurian formations in the district selected as a type, and also 
the assodated rocks of volcanic origin, I now enter upon the consideration of the older 
sedimentary deposits and the intrusive rocks by which they are intersected. 

Prom their great development in Wales, where throughout a course of one hundred 
and fifty miles, they either flank unconformably, or rise out regularly from beneath the 
Silurian strata. Professor Sedgwick has assigned to these rocks the name of Cambrian. 
This vast system (of infinitely greater thickness than any other in the geological series) 
is intended by that author to embrace all the older slaty rocks, and has been divided 

' The sbow vignette end lome other illustntione of this work, including the wood-outs 84, 86 end 88, are 
taken from a eerfea of ehemeteriatio aketdiw of this neighbourhood by that able geologist and aecomplished 
artist Mr, 'Zhomas Webater, so long Secretary of the Gedogioal Sodety of London. The drawings were made 
in the early days of geology in England, and were intended to illustrate a work on Shropshire (never completed) 
by Mr. A. ABdn, P.RJ3., who liberally placed them at my disposal. 
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by bim iixto three principal gronpa. In this wotk I diaU antioe the 

groups only, particularly where it is oontignons to tiie fMc#. ' '"‘i 

In Shropshire there is no passage from the Carabrim tn im Silurian strata, the 
sequence haring been iatermpted by the outburst of voloaiaic tmiHibec Whibh ibrtned the 
Caradoc and Wrdun Hills, as expressed in the sections, PI. Bl. figs. 3 and 4. This 
eruption, which, as was preriously stated, destroyed or obscured all traces oi the Uan- 
deilo flags, has also operated in excluding certain tranrition beds which elsewhere 
unite the Upper Cambrian with the Lower Silurian Rocks. In this district, in short, 
there is a great hiatus, for there are natural sections which prove, that the Cambrian 
group described in this chapter has been thrown into highly inclined positions, before 
the deposition of certain beds of the Silurian System. (PI. 32. f. 1.) Not so, however, 
on the eastern slopes of the Berwyn Mountains, nor in Caermarthenshire ; where in 
place of an abrupt collocation as in Shropshire, there are transitions downwards from 
the LiandeUo flags, through black schists into the older slaty rocks under consideration. 
(PI. 32. f. 9. and PI. 34. f. 3 and 8.) 

In those districts it is obviously impracticable to draw a precise boundary line be- 
tween the inferior beds of the Silurian and the uppermost strata of the Cambrian Sy- 
stem, either by zoological, lithological, or stratigraphical distinctions. As a striking . 
example of this 1 may state, that the Bala or Berwyn limestone, placed by Sedgwick in 
the Upper Cambrian group, contains several species of shells, figured in this work as 
occurring (some of them very abundantly) in the Lower Silurian Rocks'. 

In the meantime, returning to the consideration of the country under review, I shall 
now give a detailed aiocount of the Cambrian strata with the associated trap rocks, as 
they appear in the Loagmynd and other hilly ranges in Shropshire. 

Longmynd, See. PI. 31. f. 3 and 4. and Pi. 32. f. 1. The Longmynd and contiguous 
ridges on the west and north-west, comprising the hills of Ratlinghope, PulveThatcfa, 
and Linley, varying in height from 1000 to 1600 feet, consist of a vast succession 
strata of hard sandstone, grit, schist, and imperfectly formed slates, which are piled tip in 
mural forms, the beds being either vertical or in very highly inclined positions. The 
strata constituting these hills have a direction firom N.N.E. to S.S.W., and the various 
ridges are of very unequal lengths. One of the longest is that which is prolonged flom 
the linley and Pulverbatch Hills into the Lyth Hill, and finally into Haughmond Hill, 
four mUes north-east of Shrewsbury. These Cambrian rocks are flanked on the east and 
south-east, and south, by the Silurian System and the trap rocks before described. On 
the west, they are ^muted from the Lower Silurian Ri^ks Cf the mitung dtateict of 
Shelve by a lofty of quartz rock , called the Stiper Stones ; and on the nmrth^ they are 

overlaid by the coal measures and New Bed Sandstone of the Vide of Shrewsbuiy, as al- ' 
ready explained in the sixth thapter. 

' The sheUe 1 have eoIlaoteS in tite Berwyn Monotaia and at Btda, (Upper tkonbrian at 8edgwick>l 
and which are ixwnmon in the |j 01 w SBoriaa R«dka. will be eaumentted ia tite tweaty-leiirth ntuqitar. ' ; 






mtm %!a 

'4^1^ •onMider ^ ^cmAsm i^ Che tjetafgaifed m )Btoxit)MM ^ ^ 


n>dks of tlw Lo&gmynd «<e taadstoBes, gvito, aduiriai., wA iinperfect 


illtff, of psey and parple coloara» io wbicH no traces of oi^anic ramitins hare be(» de- 
te^ded. ^though tlM! outlines of these hills are round and graving, 13ra those of mdst 
tracts, the strata are admirably eiqxMed in a number of deep transrene ravines, <Mr 
aa^ey are here termed “ gutters*,” on ascending any of which the irarious s^ta are 
aewi on tibeir sides. 




Ott the eeatera flank of the Longmynd or western side of the valley of Church StreUon^ we fiekt 
meet with a aone of Mack and dark-coloured clay slate of fine teKture. This rock is so shattered 
and tpUtfl under the hammer into su<di cubical fragments that it is with difikulty a fresh fiveture 
is obtained* It is genenUly very glossy on the surface^ very finely laminated^ and traversed by a few 
veins of white quartz and carbonate of lime. It is thrown about at very high angles of indination^ 
being penetrated by numerous bosses of greenstone^ which will be spoken of hereafter. The 
succession of strata to the west of this clay slate, can be well studied in any of the transverse in* 
dentations which diversify the outUne of these hills, trending in parallel lines at right angles to the 
strike. The following account may be taken as a generd description of the order in which the 
stNfta a^ euhibitedf in crossing their edges from south-south-east to north-north- west. 

Black elhy lUu 

t Omemdi eompsot date pswing into bard, gr«enifb gr«y, micaceout. glaty «UHiftoiie, which bmkf into cubioSl firas^ 
incsto, in bedt nf two to fimr inchet thick, veined with rditle qnsnr. 

(^SceOent examjplee of these beds are seen near the mouth of the oardiBg-mill gutter above Church Stretton ) 

a. De^ |iurple-colottred| compact state, alternating with lightish green, hard, micaceous sandstone This par{)le-co- 
loored slate become* from this point the predominant rock. It is very fine-grained and rereiy micaceous 

d. Bluish |Tay, slaty, mSoaceous sandstone, alternating whh the purple date 

9 thdl, greenish day slate passing into a compact ruck, approaching to homstone there are countless dtenuMions ol 
i%ese bedt» and a vast thickness of strata u exposed before wo reach the higher grounds where the slates and slaty sand- 
stene* pass iiito 

g I^U^f^e-ookUred gnta and sandstone witlt nests of crystals of quarts and quarts veins 

7 Thidt-bedded, quarUote oongloineratas with a baso of red and purple sandstone, containing disseminated mks, with 
fragments and pebbles of grey and white quarts, varying in sise firom pins-heads to walnuto some of the pebbles eontom 
cavidesfiSed vdth oblorlte la other instanoes they have the iqiipeairanoe of having been altered by beat and indented 
against edch other. 

conglomenttefi and purple-coloured sfuadatonea constitute the central tnasM of the tiong- 
Ipyudp mid are bueceetied on tbe weat by altemationti of similar etrata (Prolimoor and Wentnor.). 
t^tey a^ again IbUowed iqpon the north* weat by various alternations of strata identical with those 
desDipiibed^ and of which most ol the beds of the rivulets between the crest of the ridge and Batling* 


^ Mostclthethuidu^ ^ockshaveasoountstn character* The suni^to of tlu Ixingmynd, fiir 

wilh heath siul tenanted Although it is generanyoomdeiedtMt^^ 

Is an itoad aoap« diase hiOs, the venerable iail of Powis, to iritom a huge pordem of the tract 

CMd fsoeudy passed oterfliTO in bis esarriage, aini descended into the fSkyo# ^ 
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hope afford instructive sections. Still further to the west the purple-coloured grits» sandstanesi and 
slaty schists again prevail, occup)dng all the hilk extending from Linley to Pulverbatch. The red 
grit-s (the compound sandstone of Dr, Townson) are evidently of regenerated origin, and often 
contain many Bmall fragments of older slate in a quartzose cement. 

Besides these deposits of obvious mechanical origin, there are in the Longmynd, interpolated 
strata of slaty felspar rock. These are sometimes so compact as to anmunt to homstone ; in other 
cases they are somewhat porphyritic, with flakes of green earth parallel to the lamination* Such 
rocks might more properly speaking be treated of hereafter among the trap rocks, but it seems 
impossible to avoid mentioning them, since they are conformably interlaminated with the sandstone 
and slates. There are, however, also other trappean rocks chiefly greenstone and compact felspar 
rocks, which as they jut through the mclined edges of the strata in irregular bosses, and exhibit 
all the marks of having been intruded, will be presently described. (PI. 32. f. 1.) I have said that 
on the whole, these ancient stratified rocks have more of the slaty cleavage than any of the over- 
lying deposits. The cleavage planes nevertheless, though marked upon the g^eat scale, are not 
alwa)^ clear, consisting rather of a number of minute foliations, which collectively impress upon 
the rock an ill-defined cleavage. In some of the combs towards the south-eastern end of the 
Longmynd, there are excellent opportunities to clear up any obscurity respecting the true stratifi- 
cation of the mountain, for we there see lines of true cleavage, and also of joints, traversing 
the various stratified layers, of entirely dissimilar mineral characters. The line of deposition of 
these beds is clearly marked by the ends of these stratified masses, each composed of diiTercnt 
luateriala, being exposed on the opposite aides of the gutters '' or combs. It will be shown 
hereafter, that in this district these great masses of slaty greywacke have undeigone powerful 
movements of elevation anterior to the deposition of the Caradoc sandstones, the two systems 
being placed in marked unconformability to each other, thus explaining the course of that great 
break or interval to which allusion has already l)ecn made. (PI. 33. f. 1. and PI. 32. f. 4.) 

The rocks which extend in the narrow ridge from Pulverbatch to Lyth, and Sharpstone Hills, 
and reappear at Haughmond Hill, near Shrewsbury, are composed of one or more of the strata 
above described, associated as in the Longmynd and Linley Hills with trap rocks. 


Trap, altered rocke and veinstones of the upper group of the Cambrian System as seen in 
the Longmynd and Unley Hills, and their points of prolongation in Pontesford, Lyth, 
and Haughmond Hills. 

Having stated that the chain of verdant and round-topped hills called the Longmynd, 
rises to a height of 1 600 feet above the sea, that its major axis is nearly parallel to 
the Caer Caradoc, and that it is chiefly composed of certain slaty rocks and conglome- 
rates of the Cambrian system ; I proceed to describe the trap and altered ro6ks with 
mineral veins which are associated with these old deposits. 

Commencing with the valley of Stretton, we no sooner descend from the flanks of the Caradoc 
and approach the sides of the Longmynd, than we meet with several outbursts of crystalline green- 
stone, which cut through the black schist above described. One of the chief masses of this rode 
is near Dudgley Cottage, about a mile north-east of All Stretton, and immediately to the east of 
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Shrewsbury road. The dark-coloured schist around this boss of green-stone, and particularly as 
seen on the sides of the high road, is in an indurated and brittle slate, and breaks into small shivery 
fragments, with glossy surfaces having a purple plum colour. These altered and vertical strata ex - 
tend to Church Stretton, .where the protrusion of the trap rock and the hardening and fracturing of 
the schist in contact, are remarkably well displayed at several points ; an excellent example oc- 
curring near the spot called the World’s End, opposite the principal inn* 

The greenstone is hard, sometimes compact, sometimes crystalline, and is traversed by veins 
of carbonate of lime. It rises in round knolls through the schistose beds, upon which it has 
produced powerful effects ; the lamination being obliterated, and many of the thin laya-a cemented 
into a mass of so indurated and compact a nature, as to resemble flinty slate. It is also traversed 
by veins of white quarto and carbonate of lime. This altered mass splits into trapezoidal and cubical 
forms, of which it is almost impossible to obtain a cross fracture. At twenty or thirty paces from 
the trap, the schist, though violently contorted, has in some degree recovered its lamination, and 
upon fracture the rock peels off in layers under the hammer ; but we must recede some hundred 
paces from the intruding rock before the beds entirely recover their natural depositary characters 
and become the ordinary dark gray schists or clay slate. The whole of the mass of schist around 
the grounds of the Rectory is more or less altered, and two or three other knolls of crystalline green- 
stone rise to the surface. In this greenstone are many crystals of iron pyrites. At Brockhurst 
Castle to the south of Stretton, a thin dyke or course of greenstone has given to that wcKided knoll its 
picturesque form, and the beautifully varied outline of hill arid dale in this romantic spot is due to 
the same cause, the trap rocks and the associated indurated beds of depositary origin occupying the 
summits, whilai the soft and decomposing shale and schist have been worn into deep dingles. 

The Longmynd, as before stated, lies to the west of the Stretton Valley, and is watered by 
several brooks, which descend in the deep gutters ” running from north-west to south-east, and 
offer transverse sections of all the rocks of which the Longmynd is composed* Two of these merit 
description, as they develop the structure of the mountain. 1st, The brook which flows to Church 
Stretton. 2nd, That which waters Little Stretton, 

In ascending the former, and entering the region of hard grey and greenish-grey sandstone, 
we meet with some protuberances of trap, followed by highly altered hard white and green 
beds, either in vertical positions, or dipping 80^^ north-west. The trap can be detected at 
two points. At the first, it is a pinkish amygdaloid, containing kernels of green earth in a base 
of compact felspar. This is visible only In the bed of the brook, where the bedding of the 
contiguous Slates is entirely obliterated. At the second the trap, close to the amygdaloid, is 
a dork- coloured, crystalline greenstone. The dislocation of the strata at this spot (above the 
carding-mill), is very striking, and the rocks have much the character of true slates, being 
very similar to some of the light green slates on the flanks of Snowdon* The ordinary composition 
of the duty sandstone and conglomerate of this mountain has been previously detailed^ and I allude 
to the old slaty aspect of the beds only, because it is principally displayed at points near which the 
trap rock protrudes. 

The defile which traverses the Longmynd from near the summit (where the trigonometrical pole 
was fixed) to the village of Little Stretton, is, however, by far the most instructive of these 
natural sections* In this descent, of about two miles, I enumerated upwards of twenty pro- 
tuberant beads of trap* Some of them are bosses of considerable size ; others, mere heads of 
huger which rise for a fow feet or yards above the stream, and are dovetailed, as it were, 
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between the vertical and hardened beds of slaty greywacke^ amid which they terminate Upwarfa 
thus, 

37. The trap rocks of the Longmynd, are principally light and dark-coloured green- 
stone, composed of compact felspar and hornblende } the felspar of some varieties 
being coloured green by chlorite. White calcareous spar, both in veins and thin 
flakes, and crystals of iron p 3 nites are of frequent occurrence. In one of the 
bosses near the summit of the mountain, the greenstone is highly crystalline, 
and contmns acicular white crystals of common felspar, in a base of pale green, 
compact felspar. This rock occurs between two feeders of the brook, at about 
two thirds of the ascent from Little Strettori to the summit, and is the best ex- 
hibition of trap in the section, being about 100 feet high, and of forms ap- 
proaching to columnar. The highest point of rock visible, beneath the thick covering of heather 
on the summit, is a highly crystalline, dark-coloured greenstone, which juts out from amid purple- 
coloured sandstone and conglomerate. This spot is about 100 feet beneath the pole placed by the 
trigonometrical surveyors to mark tJie highest point. Another variety of trap, observable about 
midway in this section, is a concretionary rock of dull flesh, and dark green compact felspar, having 
the mottled aspect of some of the varieties of the Caradoc chain, and passing into a greenstone. At 
a few hundred paces to the west, of Uie pole cottage, or summit, I met with a large block of rock 
differing from all those yet described ; consisting of separate portions of pink and grey, compact 
felspar and quartz, in a base of smaller grains of quartz mixed with felspar. At first sight, this 
rock had all the appearance of one of the conglomerates which abound in this part of the mountain. 
After all, is it not possible that the included portions of quartz may originally have been pebbles, 
which being enveloped in a trappean matrix, have been so acted upon by heat, that all the lines of 
separation between the fragments have been obliterated, and the whole have assumed the characters 
of a true concretionary rock ^ 

The prevailing strike of tlie vertical beds which constitute the chief masses of the Longmynd is 
from north-east to south-west, but this deviation is subject to many partial variations amounting 
sometimes to 25^. I'hese aberrations seemed to me to be owing to the local protrusions of trap, 
for on following the strata to some distance from that rock, the north-east and south-west strike 
was found to be very persistent. 

The thin bands of felspar rocks, which alternate regularly with the beds of slate, have been al- 
ready mentioned (p. 256.). They would seem to belong to that class of contemporaneous trap rocks, 
of which so many clear examples are adduced in the Silurian System, and though here too ill ex- 
hibited to he much insisted upon, they are identical with rocks of that character which occur amid 
the older slate, and to which allusion has been made (p. 7^*)* 

Hilis of Mat ling hope, — The western and north-western slopes of the Longmynd consist of the 
compound sandstone,” schist, and conglomerate, similar to those near the summit, and are here 
and there intersected by masses of trap. Near the tops of tlie hills, north of Ratlinghope, some of 
the latter jut out in hard pinnacles, and are of unquestionable trappean origin, being made up of 
compact felspar and minute grains of hornblende, but they pass into other rocks, which appear to be 
the prevailing coarse grits of the mountain in an altered condition with included fragments of in- 
durated purple schist or slate. All traces of stratification are lost in these indurated masses, some 
of which contain veins and druses lined with crystals of quartz, their surfaces being occasionally 
coated with bitumen or mineral pitch. Besides the rocks of compact felspar, and the associated 
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altered strata, there are sereral outbursts of crystalline greenstone, both on the east and west sides 
of Ratlinghope, similar in composition to some of the varieties described in the eastern slopes 
of the Longmynd. On tlie lower side of the hill called Belmont, a fine-grained variety is exten- 
sively quarried for building purposes, for which it is better calculated than any of the indurated and 
intractable slaty sandstones of this district. 

The highly inclined and dislocated strata of purple schist and sandstone, which lie between these 
protruding bosses of trap, are starred through in many directions by veins of white crystallized 
quartz, which include fragments of the slate and sandstone, the surfaces of the cavities and 
strings being frequently covered with thin films of grey and green carbonates of copper. These 
copper veins, commencing to the north of Ratlinghope, are common to the south-south- west as far 
as Medlicott, where ore has been extracted by the Snailbatch company, Mr. Hawkins, of Ratling- 
hope, has made trials near that village, but when I visited the spot, he had succeeded in discovering 
only disseminated coatings and irregular strings of ore. 

As similar strings, veins, and nests, containing copper ore, and sometimes accompanied by 
anthracritc and bitumen, have been found at intervals all along the western side of the Long- 
mynd, even in the similarly composed hills of Lyth near Shrewsl)ury, it is interesting to detect 
them also at Ratlinghope and Medlicott, equally associated with and inclosed between rocks of 
igneous origin. 

In fact the whole of the wide tract included between the Longmynd and the Stiper 
stones, and in which the red and purple slate and sandstones are so predominant, con- 
tains at intervals cupriferous veins with bitumen and other rninerals^ particularly where 
there are contiguous intrusions of trap rock. Thus at Norbury, between the trap rocks 
of Wentnor on the one side and those of Linley on the other, copper veins are so 
abundant that they were formerly much worked. In that district, these veins are ot 
high geological interest, for proceeding upwards from the slaty purple rock of these hills 
they also penetrate the Caradoc sandstone, though the latter rests in unconformable and 
slightly inclined positions, upon the former. Thus, near Norbury, the vein containing 
crystals of sulphate of barytes traverses the limestone beds, loaded with Pentamerus leevis, 
P. oblonguSj and other Caradoc fossils. No copper veins of more than three or four 
inches in width fell under my own observation. In one case these veins, though not 
proceeding upwards, have been discovered to lie beneath the Caradoc sandstone and 
limestone near Linley, by sinking a spring through those rocks, wliich gave forth water 
strongly impregnated with copper'. 

‘ The mineml spring of Prolimoor near Wentnor, to which my attention was first directed by my friend Dr. 
Du Gard of Shrewsbury, probably rises from altered Cambrian rocks, though it also posses through broken 
SUurian strata. The surface at this spot is so much encumbered with drifted materials, that no acquaintance 
with the substrata could have been obtained, had not the Earl of Powis recently endeavoured to improve the 
spa by clearing away this detritus. I am obliged to Mr. Marston of Aston, who directed this operation, for 
having furnished me with specimens of the Silurian rock, which 1 consider to be of the same age as Uie lime- 
stone of Norbury, and 1 have also to thank him for having detected several points of trap in the adjatrent hills. 
In fact the surrounding strata arc so riddled by trap, that I have no doubt tins source owe« its origin to the 
intrusion of that rook and the consequent mineral changes in the strata aflfeeted, for the limestone alluded to 
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As the copper veins penetrate equally the slate of the Cambrian System and the 
overlying Caradoc deposit, it is clear that their formation took place not only after 
these rocks were consolidated, but also subsequent to those dislocations by which 
they were thrown into their present relations. Indeed, the evidences in this neigh- 
bourhood enable us to go still further, and to infer that the veins were in some way 
connected with, if not resulting from, the intrusion of igneous rocks among the strata : 
for not only do we find the strata most veined and charged with ore when they are con- 
tiguous to or included between such trap rocks, but we also see that the veins stop 
where they meet with bosses of the latter, the ores of copper merely lining the adjacent 
chinks and fissures. I particularly noticed this fact in certain quarries of green, granular, 
and compact felspar north of the road between Wentnor and Norbury, and where, 
besides the green and blue carbonates of copper, the cracks were coated with black oxide 
of iron. 

We may now proceed to consider the structure of some of the other trap rocks of 
this immediate district, or those which have burst out in fissures through the strata of 
the Cambrian System. 

Norbury and Linley Hills . — These hills lie between the north-western face of the 
Longmynd, with which it has been shown they are intimately united, and the remark- 
able serrated and altered ridge called the Stiper stones.*' 

The elevation on which the village of Wentnor stands, at the south-western termination of one 
of the ridges, affords an instructive example of their composition. 

In the rugged road which ascends from the Walk Mill (Fuller’s Mill) to the Church, the principai 
mass consists of vertical, contorted, indurated beds of purplish-red sandstone and grit, of the same 
nature an in the Longmynd ; and through their ends rise various wart-like bosses of trap, precisely 
in the manner described in the Little Stretton Brook, (wood-cut, p. 259.) The trap is a greenstone, 
in parts concretionary and amygdaloidal, but principally dark -coloured, and made up of compact 
felspar and hornblende. The shale in contact has occasionally the aspect of Lydian stone, and the 
sandstone is very hard and sonietinies much veined. 

Near Gravenor Bridge is a dyke twelve to fourteen paces wide, of dark-coloured crystalline green- 
stone, containing small concretions of white compact felspar ; the sandstone in contact with the trap 
is indurated. Several other protuberances of more or less 6nely or coarsely granular greenstone jut 
out on tlie sides of Gravenor and Norbury Hills, marking the south-western prolongation of those 
outbursts, which arc to be traced to the north-west on the sides of a small brook as far as the 
Bridges* On the eastern flank of the Stiper Stones, nearly opposite the centre of the ridge, is ft 
prominent mass of trap, a part of which is called the ‘‘Calf Knolls.” It is nearly a mile in length 

had coatings of grey copper. (Sec explanation of the origin of Llandrindod and other mineral sources in the 
twenty- sixth chapter.) 

Dt. Du Gard, who analysed this water many years ago. found the chief ingredients to be the muriates of 
soda, lime and magnesia, the first in much the greatest abundance ; with minute quantities of the carbonates 
of lime, iron, and magnesia, and a trace of vegetable matter. The proportions of saline contents probably vary 
m different seasons. 
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ttttd compoied of compact febpar rocks^ very like those of the Wrekin and Caradoc^ aiid passes 
into greenstone. It forms a separate low ridge, divided from the higher quartz rock of the Stiper 
Stones by a Very narrow valley filled with much local angular detritus. 1 further detected one or 
two Other mounds of trap on the eastern side of the axis of the Stiper Stones near Linley Hall. 
One of these on the left bank of the brook, is a patch of fine crystalline greenstone# Another is con* 
siderably developed on the right hank in the wooded hills called the Elnolls, which form a part of 
the beautiful and diversified grounds of Mr. More. It is an amygdaloid, consisting of kernels of 
quartz and green earth in a base of dark purple*coloured granular felspar, and passing from granular 
into compact felspar, with crystals of common felspar and sometimes small grains of iron pyrites. 
These hills of trap range close up to the quartz rock of the Stiper Stones os prolonged through the 
Heathraoiit, and their juxtaposition to these altered rocks, both here and at the Calf Knolls, 
must be borne in mind when we endeavour to explain in the next chapter the nature of the quartz 
rock. 

This line of altered rock and trap on the east side of the Stiper Stones, or one parallel to it at a 
very little distance, is traceable along the Habberley Valley to Pontesford Hill and Lyd’s Hole. 

Between Kiniierton and Habberley the whole line of red and purple sandstone is much contorted, 
and in parts so veined and indurated, particularly near Gatten Lodge, as to lose all traces of a 
bedded rock. Where the bedding is discernible it has sometimes an angle of 80°, in other parts 
vertical, the strike being generally 25° to 30° east of north, but in places north and south. The 
veins contain carbonate of lime, sulphate of barytes, and traces of the grey and green ores of copper. 

Pontesford Hill . — In following the line of altered rocks above described to the north- 
east, and passing by the hollow filled with coarse alluvial detritus in which the village 
of Habberley stands, we reach the well-known and picturesque hill of Pontesford, which 
with its associated rocks at Lyd's Hole, forms the chief trappean mass of the district. 
This hill presents a bold projecting headland towards the vale of Shrewsbury, and from 
its prominent position, easy access, variety of composition, and beauty of outline, merits 
a special description. (See the form of this liill in the view, p. 81.) 

Nearly all the phenomena of the altered and veined rocks which have been detailed 
as occurring on the south-western prolongation of this axis are here clearly exhibited, 
the same appearances being apparent on the sides of Pontesford Hill; and in the narrow 
gorge by which the Habberley brook finds its exit to the vale of Shrewsbury, particulaily 
on the sides of the rapids and waterfall of Lyd's Hole, we see in actual contact with 
the concretionary trap, the purple and green sandstones, highly indurated, much veined, 
in parts brecciated, and almost approaching to coarse jasper. Thin films of steatitic 
matter or serpentine occasionally line the faces of altered rock, and the mica of the 
sandstone has disappeared. Receding only a few hundred paces from these dykes and 
shoulders of the Pontesford Hill, the sandstone, shale, and conglomerate, though in 
vertical or highly inclined beds, have regained their usual chameters, as may be seen in 
the Oaks Wood, Plealy Banks, &c. 

Other veined and altered rocks adhere to the north-eastern face of Pontesford Hill ; and nume- 
rous trials have been made in search of ores, which, though found in small nests and veins^ have 
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never repaid the speculators. Similar adventures have been made amid the disturbed strata below 
Lyd*s Hole and with no greater success. 

The central mass of Pontesford Hill is composed of trap rocks, *^hich rise in a double bossed 
outline to the height of 950 feet above the sea. The summit consists chiefly of a fine-grained cry- 
stalline dark-coloured greenstone, w^ith occasionaliy small grains of steatite and some quartz finely 
G sseminated. Near the south-west end of the hill and above the village of Habberley the rock 
passes into a beautiful amygdaloid, having a base of dark purple compact felspar, and kernels of 
calcareous spar and green earth. There are other varieties of this amygdaloid, which in the opposite 
side of the hill pass into a grey porphjrry. Some of the amygdaloids contain concretions of quartz 
as large as hens’ eggs. A common variety of the trap is a deep purple compact felspar, with much 
lime both disseminated and in strings. 

The dykes of trap laid bare in the contiguous chasm of Lyd’s Hole, and which have produced the 
alterations in the sedimentary’ rocks above described, are as follows : 

1. Small concretionary dark purple felspar w'ith veins of carlKmate of lime, occasionally coated by films of steatite or 
serjientine * the concretionary structure being sometimes lost it passes into a simple felqmr rock. 

2. Dark purple and wliite amygdaloid, the base charged with iron and a little diRBcminated lime. 

3. Pale green compact felspar rock, here and there inclosing small portions of schist. 


Trap of Lyth Hill, Stiarpstone Hill, and Haughmond Hill, near Shrewsbury. 

Other parallel lines of trap, having a true soutli-westerly and north-easterly direction, 
in confonnity with the strike of the elevated strata of the slates and sandstone of the 
Cambrian System, are observable at various points from the southern end of Lyth Hill 
to Bayston or Sharpstone Hill near Shrewsbury. 

At Stapleton Alms House is a dyke of coarse-grained crystalline greenstone, which throws off 
vertical beds of purplish grit and sandstone ; and a similar rock is quarried on the aouth-wcstcni 
face of Lyth Hill, near the spot where it rises in a conical form through the same sandstones and 
grits, which at the point of contact with the trap are veined and contain druses coated wdth anthra- 
cite and calcareous spar. Some of this anthracite is in a viscid state and runs out from the cavities 
in the state of mineral pitch ; other portions are completely charred, resembling cinders. We shall 
presently point out a much more remarkable instance of this phenomenon in similar rock at Haugh- 
mond Hill. Traces of copper ore have also been detected. 

In Bayston or Sharpstone Hill the trap forms small dykes, irregularly parallel to the strike of the 
vertical beds of sandstone, schist, and conglomerate. It is there a greenstone both coarse and fine- 
grained, being for the most part in a decomposing state j with it is a conglomerate made up of 
pebbles of quartz and indurated clay, with a base apparently similar to that of the trap. 

Beyond these low hills, about two and a half miles south of Shrewsbury, is a depression in the pro- 
longation of the Cambrian strata (the valley of the Severn), which is filled up with patches of the 
coal measures at Sutton and Uffington overlaid and surrounded by much of the Lower New Red 
Sandstone. (See p. 81 et seg,, with view.) 

Haughmond Hill. — This hill, rising from the low country of red sandstone and car- 
boniferous strata as represented in the left hand of the view p. 81, is composed, like the 
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Longmynd, of conglomerate, slaty sandstone and schist. It is cut through on its south- 
eastern side (the Warren) by syenitic trap and greenstone, composed principally of flesh- 
coloured felspar with some hornblende and quartz. The schist and sandstone near the 
flanks of the trap are in vertical beds, striking due north-east and south-west. 

At Ebury Wood, tbe northern termination of this elevation, another boss of trap has been laid 
bare by clearing away tlie surrounding strata of altered and indurated strata. It appears that the 
trap at this spot, protruding in a dome-like or sub-conical form, has thrown off the slate and purple 
sandstone on all sides. These strata are very brittle, and break into prismatic fragments. Their 
faces are sometimes coated with serpentine and films of anthracite. The trap is grey, granular 
felspar, with very fine acicular crystals of common felspar and a little disseminated carbonate of lime. 
It passes into a sandy-looking granular rock with small crystals of felspar and grains of quartz. 

In ascending the hill from Downton and proceeding to the north-east we find the 
slaty rocks in nearly vertical positions, and on reaching the summit of the “ Warren ” 
they give way to and are entirely cut out by a large mass of trap, which there protrudes 
in rugged lumps from ten to twelve feet above the turf. Tliis mass is composed of 
syenite and syenitic greenstone, as above mentioned, and is about a quarter of a mile 
wide. To the north-east it sinks beneath indurated siliceous sandstones, passing 
into quartz rock, in the same manner as on the sides of the Wrekin and Caradoc. 
This line of eruption is parallel to that of Ebury, and although the trap is not visible 
upon the surface beyond the Warren, the linear direction of the outburst is marked for 
a mile to the north-east by a zone of dislocated and altered rocks, the last of which is 
seen near the four cross roads between Haughmond and Ercal. The highly indurated 
and apparently altered strata which appear in various parts of Haughmond Hill, whether 
at the ascent near the Abbey or at the Criftin, are all indicative of changes similar to 
those described in chaj»ter 18 . at the Wrekin, Charlton, &c. 

The most remarkable appearance connected with the trap of Haughmond Hill is at 
Downton, its south-eastern extremity. At a small knoll near the farm-house, the beds 
of slaty sandstone are thrown off in opposite directions, as at Ebury, from an under- 
lying irregular protuberance of felspathic trap, which has been quarried down below 
the ordinary surface of the adjacent ground, as rudely expressed in this wood-cut. 



a. Slaty lebiit and fia(;atone (Cambrian) forming tbe maw of Haughmond Hill. a*. The «am« resting upon trap, has 
been deAred away iVom tlie underlying trap on the ndei, h. Trap riling in irregular bones, the schist in contact highly 
altered, e. Vein proceeding from the floor of tvap> filled with bitumen and fragments of schist, &c. 
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The mass of the slaty rock near the trap (a») is very brittle and fractures into small 
rhombs, externally dull blue, but of a greenish grey colour within. A few small flakes 
of anthracite appear here and there with veins and nests of white quartz. At one point 
above the nucleus of trap the quarrymen exposed and left standing (when I was last 
there) a conical mass of slaty schist about twenty feet high, a great portion of the 
surfaces of which was covered by bitumen, which had exuded from the interstices and 
oozed over the inclined edges of the rock. On examining this mass more attentively, 
I observed that the bitumen was supplied from a vertical vein or fissure, the greatest 
width of which was about two and a half feet, and which proceeding upwards from 
the trap terminated in a narrow channel, whence the viscid matter flowed over upon 
the sides of the slaty rock, sometimes covering it in globular forms, sometimes in 
black lines and films. The vein from which the bitumen exudes, consists of fragments 
of the sandy slate itself, which are frequently cemented by the bitumen, llie imme- 
diate contiguity of the trap to the slaty rock is a most interesting discovery, and leads 
very naturally to the belief that the same volcanic action which produced the trap may 
have produced the bitumen, whilst it also explains the origin of similar phenomena in 
Lyth Hill, the Ix)ngmynd, and other places in this district. The bituminous matter 
thus occurring so frequently at points where trap rocks are intruded amid the strata, 
might at first sight appear to support the theory of Brcislack, who observing the abun- 
dance of petroleum in the neighbourhood of volcanos, and the quantity given out during 
their eruption, conceived that all volcanic operations miglit be due to the ignition of that 
combustible in subterranean caverns, set on fire by the action of some third substance, 
such as decomposing sulphuret of iron'. This hypothesis has not, however, been favour- 
ably received by geologists, who consider such a cause to be quite incommensurate with 
the great effects produced by igneous action. Without, however, entering further upon 
the question of the source of volcanos, the frequent occurrence of mineral pitch in these 
ancient rocks is undeniably a valuable link, in establishing the parallel between their 
composition and those of modern volcanos, disposing us still more to adhere to the 
belief of their common origin. 

As Lilleshall Hill is the extreme prolongation of the trappeau line on the eastern 
boundary, so is this of Haiighmond Hill the last evidence on the left bank of the Severn 
of the continuance of tliis western parallel. Both these hills of trap rock are surrounded 
by the New Red Sandstone, the strata of which rest in positions more or less horizontal 
upon the vertical or highly inclined edges of the older slaty rocks, and have evidently 
been deposited subsequent to these trappean eruptions. In a subsequent chapter, how- 
ever, it will be shown that other trap rocks (on the axis of the Breidden Hills) have 
cut through the New Red Sandstone. 

In respect to the course of these ridges of trap rock in Shropshire, we have to remark 


See Daubeny on VolcanoB, p, 357. 
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$trikmg deviations from parallelism, even in those cases in which the strata affected ar« 
of the same age, and on the other hand, coincidences of parallelism between rocks formed 
at different epochs. For example, in Haughmond and Lyth Hills, where the sedimentary 
deposits affected are the Upper Cambrian or oldest treated of in this work, the strike 
is from north-east to south-west, or parallel to the axis of the Silurian Rocks, whilst 
near Pontesford Hill, where the strata are mere continuations of those of Lyth and 
Haughmond and throughout the Longmynd and linley Hills', the strike is N.N.E. and 
S.S.W. ; being a variation of 25° in the direction of the same beds in a distance of a few 
miles, A similar direction to the N.N.E. is observed in the Lower Silurian rocks of the 
mining region of Shelve and Comdon, whilst in the Breidden Hills, the strata being of 
the same age, the strike is E.N.E. and W.S.W., making a diversity of 50° between two 
contiguous lines of eruption. (See the Map.) In all these cases the strata belong to the 
Cambrian and Silurian Systems, and some of the youngest members of the latter are by 
reversed dips and renewed anticlinal lines repeatedly brought to day far to the westward 
of their principal line of bearing in Salop, Hereford, Radnor, Brecknock, and Caermar- 
then, as will be explained in the following chapters. 

The stratified rocks described in this chapter (Longmynd, &c.) are lithologically 
similar to, and probably of the same geological age as the so-called greywacke of the 
Lammermuir and other bills in the south of Scotland. They may also be placed in 
parallel with much of the greywacke of the north of Ireland, and with that of large 
tracts in Somerset and Devon. 

' The etrike of the Longmynd (N.N.E. and S.S.W.) ie parallel to that of the Cambrian Roclu of North 
Walea. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

LOWER SILURIAN AND TRAP ROCKS {remmed). 


Lower Silurian Rocks alternating with Volcanic Grits (Shelve &c.). — Amorphous 
or Intrusive Trap (Corndon, &c.). — Altered Rocks and Veitis of Lead. 
— Quartz rock of the Stiper Stoties. (PL 32. figs. 1, 2 and 3.) 

XhE lofty and rugged tract around the village of Shelve, including the adjacent parts 
of Salop and Montgomery, is of high interest to the geologist, as it offers the clearest 
evidences of having been the scene of long-continued igneous action, renewed at distinct 
and successive periods ; whilst the position of the valuable metalliferous veins with which 
it abounds, affords strong reasons for believing that they are due to causes connected 
with the intrusion of volcanic rocks. 

The chief mountain, the Corndon (1550 feet above the sea), occupies the central 
ridge, which extends to the Grimmer rocks near Minsterley on the N.N.E., and to 
Symmond’s Castle, a projection from Todlethir or Taudley Hill, on the S.S.W. This 
central mas ■, co listing for the most part of trap rock of intrusive character, is about 
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seven miles long and is Ranked on both sides by smaller parallel ridges of hard trap, 
alternating with valleys formed in the shale and sandstone of the Lower Silurian rocks ; 
the trap occupying the crests, and the softer parts of the sedimentary deposits the water- 
worn depressions’. 

In the low country wliich surrounds this tract on three sides, the Stiper Stones 
forming the fourth, are the villages of Minsterly, Worthen, Chirbury, Church Stoke, 
Snead, and Lydham. Although this circumjacent country is composed essentially of 
Silurian rocks, it is succeeded at a very short distance to the north by the coal-field of 
Pontesbury. (See pp. 81 et seq.) On the west the depression, in which is Morton Pool, 
is occupied by the lower part of the Upper Silurian rocks, which rise into the Long 
Mountain, 1330 feet above the sea, (PI. 32. figs. 1, 2 and 3.) The map and annexed 
sections must be consulted to render intelligible the true nature of this district, since 
any descriptions would fail sufficiently to explain its complicated structure. 

This tract, like others hereafter to be noticed, contains two classes of trap or sub- 
marine volcanic rock, i. e. bedded and unbedded, each of which is divisible into several 
varieties. The bedded trap rocks frequently alternate conformably with sandstones and 
flags containing organic remains ; whilst the amorphous and unbedded trap rises abruptly, 
cutting through and generally dislocating the strata. In some instances, however, these 
two classes seem to pass into each other. (See p. 277.) 

Volcanic Grits,"* 

The stratified trap rocks occur at intervals on both flanks of the Corndon or principal eruptive 
chain, fidternating with regular sedimentary deposits/ We proceed therefore to point out first a 
few cases of such alternations, as they are older than the intruded trap. In traversing the various 
parallel ridges between Wotherton and Marrington Dingle, till we reach the flanks of the chief 
mountain, the following succession of rocks is met with. (PI. 32. f, 1.) 

Ist. Beds of ichUt and sandstone (Chirbury and west side of Marrington Dingle). 2dd. Thick^bedded, mottled, felspathie 
sandstones, dipping 'IS® beneath No. 1, and largely quarried along the eastern slopes t)f that gorge (Whittery quarries). The 
upper beds, from one to two feet thick, are distinctly quartzose and felspathie, sometimes, though very rarely, containing 
casts of shells, and are separated by coutises of dark-coloured shale. Below these are beds, from three to four feet thick, of 
mottled /ree#<<me, consisting of a light greenish grey, granular felspar, mixed with some sand, occasionally coloured daik- 
green by chlorite, and entangling angular fragments of greywacke schist os well as porphyritic greenstone. Srd. The 
excellent building material, No. 2., passes down into a concretionary felspar rock, sometimes porphyritic. 

This view of one of the Whittery quarries conveys a clear idea of the arrangement of such vol- 

» 'This outline of high ridges and deep furrows necessarily impedes the passage across the district, and no 
effort was made before the year 1634 to open it out to the public by the obvious method of constructing a rood 
from north-north-east to south-south-west in one of the longitudinal valleys. This rood, which was not com- 
menced till nearly four years after my first visit, is now completed, and is already noticed in a beautiful quartet 
sheet of the Ordnance Survey just published. Taking advantage of the longitudinal depressions, this road, 
ascending from Minsterly by Hope Mill, passes in the hollow between Oakage and the Nick Knolls (see 
PI, as:, f. 1.) to the Grit Mines, whence it descends by the east and south of the vUlage of Hysiiagton to the 
vale of j^hop^s Castle near Church Stok^. A direct communication is thus opened between Shrewsbury* 
Montgomery, and Newtown. 

2i* 
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canic grits and breccias, their conchoidal fracture when first extracted being apparent in the loose 
blocks of the foreground ^ 



Passing from Marrington Dingle to the east or south-east, \vc meet v^ith ilu* following alteriia- 
tions of rock : 

tth. Hnd Kha(c 5th Stratified trap, hreceia and gnt, of which more will l)e hhh\ nt describing other parts of the 

diKtriet (Sth. Various ulternations of shale and tra|»-tiif, which extend to one of the longitudinai lunoM s or denudations, the 
surface of which is covered by yellow clay 

All these masses, except the la^t, are rfpti/ormalth/ hiter-straliruHi, and overlie a system of black 
flags, containing at Marrington and Middleton the Asaphns Bnrfui and other trilobites. A pa- 
rallel zone of trap runs from the Loiver House b) Ivintou to AVilinington, a distance of more than 
two miles, and although elearly of intrusive ciiaiMcter it inny be lu re described to (‘oinplcle this 
section. Between Rorington ainl Wotherton a (jiiarrj in this band shows it to be there lliirty feet 
wide. The upper and low'er surfaces of the trap are precisely parallel to the beds of schist and sand- 
stone dipping 60^ nurth-nortli-west 3 the trap it^-elf not being divided into beds, but arranged in 
masses more or less prismatic. It is an lunygdaloida) greenstone in a decomposing state, the 
kernels, about the size of a bean, consisting of calcareous spar and a few crj stals of iron py^rites 
disseminated through the mass. On following its strike tothe north-north-east this band rea]>pear 8 
at Wilmington, where it has about the same thickness. Here, liowever, the mass is not decomposed, 
and contains kernels of crystallized olivine and calcareous spar. In this, as in the former case, the 
sides are parallel to the inclined strata, the trap arranging itself into four and five-sided columnar 
forms, the ends of the prims l>eiug at right angles to the walls of sandy schist us expressed in the 
wood-cut 44, p. 275 . At a fvw paces distant from and overlying the dyke I found specimens of 
Asaphi, the beds containing them dipping to the west -north-west. 

Transverse sections to the flanks of 8tapely Hill, l>y Middleton, Rorington, or Meudowtown, ex- 
hibit the black flags, with Asuphus Bttrhii and other species, rising from beneath all this system of 
shale, sandstone, and trap, in the following order: 

8th- Black nhale and true Llaiitleilo flags loaded with hotli the species of tnlobite, viz. /fsaphun liur/iti and //. tyrannun^ 
«o common in CacrmarthenHliire. luh. Stratified feUpar rock, rilnioat compact- 10th- Volcanic grit and iiandaixme of dingy 
green colour, pausing downwards into febpar flagi», with man} fragments of trilohUea. J 1th. Tlie same greenish grey Bags, 
hut of a more crystuliine aspect, composed of giaim* of felspar, quartz, and homblendo. These also abound in casls of iri- 
lobites, the aurfaccft of the beds being also marked by branching bodies, fucoids? 12th. Black shale and sandstone 

In the whole of this sericn, a8 exhibited on the sides of n ravine, the strata are perfectly confonii- 
‘ 'Hits stone now coming extensively into use for building and in of excellent quality. 
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able, dipping to the west- north- west at angles of 40° and 45°. The junction with the amorphous 
and massive trap of the Llanfawr and Corndoji is obscured in the slope of the hills. 

If another transverse section be made across the ridges and furrows of the hilly tract to the south- 
east of Leigh Hnll, we perceive other alternations of trap and shale. We here, how’ever, find the 
stratified masses thrown over in great undulations both to the west-north-west and east-south-east. 
(PI. 32. f. 2.) The first of these, lying to the east of Leigh Hall, is a very remarkable rock. It is a 
hard grey, regularly bedded, compact felspar, in parts porphyritic, containing fragments of indurated 
schist, and passes into a rock undistinguishable from some of the concretionary traps. Calcareous 
matter enters largely into its composition, fretpiently appearing in small crystals. It contains also a 
%m^\ Kuomphalns of uudescribed species and other shells. (See Etuomphalus CorndenstSj PI. 18. f. 1 6.) 

Notwithstanding the regular bedding of this rock, in layers varying from eight inches 
to two feet thick, and the occurrence of organic remains, 1 am convinced that like the strata 
at Middleton and Marrington Dingle, it is of volcanic origin and formed of matter thrown 
down from submarine outbursts, mixed with the usual exuviae and sediments of the ocean. 
(See section , below tlie large map, indicatingthe method by which such rocks were formed.) 

In the Notmoor and Lordstonc Hills, on the anticlinal line of the Corndon, beds of the same 
nature as at Leigh Hall, clip in a reversed direction. (PI. 32. f. 2.) On the summit of this 
ridge are lines of regularly bedded concretionary trap, the upper and lower faces of the strata 
being quite conformable to ordinary bedded masses of the shale and flagstone with which 
they alternate. In Imnd specimens much of this trap might, without the aid of the lens, be 
mistaken for a coimuon grit, but it really consists of concretions of compact felspar, and contains 
crystals of common felspar, hornblende, and iron pyrites, with a little disseminated lime. The 
beds dip 25° to the east-south-cast, and are from two to three feet thick, splitting into flags. At 
Bromlow Callows, in the prolongation of these stratified masses to the 80 uth-south->vest, there 
arc many other varieties, (see PI. 32. f. 2.) They consist of compact felspar with concretions of 
felspar, some very minute, others as large as gourds, together with grey granular felspar, and finely 
laminated volcanic sandstone. These and other trap rocks, in beds from two to ten feet thick, 
alternate manp thnet^ wdth shale. In parts the trap is somewhat of a breccia, enveloping fragments 
of schist, in others it \» coiled round lumps of schist in concentric folds thus, 
the lamiiiie of the schist following the form of the nucleus; 
but in this as in all other examples the bedding is distinctly 
preserv^ed, the dip being 45° to the east. «. Schist and flag- 
stone. A. Volcanic grit, enveloping fragments of schist (c). 

In a second quarry at Bromlow Callows, some beds of the 
volcanic breccia pass into grit, others are coriiplete green- 
stone slates; in a third are cream-coloured cliiystones, with 
concretions of compact felspar alternating with micaceous 
sandstone. The harder sandstone and schist are generally 
much fractured by vertical joints ranging north to south. 

The section being prolonged from Bromlow Callows to 
the east-south-east, (PI. 32. f, 2.) passes over another low 
parallel ridge, called Oakage, the strata of which are re- 
versed, dipping 40*^ to the west-north -west. In this ridge 
is much porceilanite. 


41 . 
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Transverse sections at the southern end of this district, i. e, from tlie Linley HiRe toTaudley, pass- 
ing near Hyssmgton, expose similar repetitions of bedded trap, soineiiines forming distinct ledges, 
which alternate with shale and siuidstone, altered and unaltered. In these ridges and furrows the 
dip of one range of high ground bturig to the west, that of the next is usually to tlie east, and gene- 
rally at angles of 40*^; so that by anticlinal and synclinal lines there is a folding over and repetition 
of the same strata as in the Lordstone and Callows Hills, dependent doubtless upon parallel lines 
of eruption. (PI. d2. f. 3.) These ridges are prolonged to the north-north-west into J(nv hills upon 
the sides of the road near Grimmer, between Minsterly and Leigh Hall, where they subside, 
together with certain hosses of amorphous trap which appear upon their flanks. At Hyssington 
Common, near the other extremity of the chain, the lowest tisihle masses dip to the east, and 
consist of thick and thin beds of light-coloured, felspathie ct)i}gk>nicratc, t>ecabionally containing 
crystals of common feKpar, l)ut here and there becoming course with entangled fragments of schist. 
These are overlaid, on the dip, by hiu*il, dark grey or blue, felspathie atnygdaloid, in parts assuming 
a columnar structure. Though bedded on a large scab', this rock seems to have somew hat an irregular 
direction, and to throw off the strata in a highly altered condition, including thin courses of w'hite 
china stone, nearly resembling the porcellanite of Whitsborn lliih (See p. 27r3.) In following 
these courses of altered rock, trap, and shale, to the old castle of Hyssiuglon, the dip increases 
from and SO®; but amid much contortion the .strike is preserved to the north-north-east. 

Between Hyssington and Hurdler, (on the flank of Taiidley) th(‘ dip of the strata is again com- 
pletely reversed, and they are inclined to tlie w'est-north-westh In Sunny Bank is an outburst of 
trap rock wholly imbedded, which U prolonged in low ktiolL to the oast of Hurdlcy, throw ing off 
the strata shar[dy to the w^est. Ttiis felspar rock, both granular and compact, has a comdioidal 
fracture and rude columnar form, and is fissured h) many rents and cracks ; it is in partsamygdaloidal, 
wdth nests of green earth and crystals of felspar, and has been extensively quarried as a coarse 
building stone. On the west this intrusive rock ia again flanked by schists, which are overlaid by 
thick and thin beds of the liurd felspathie agglomerate, w ith fragments of schist, eontidning many 
crystals of iron pyrites. These massive trap beds, W'hieh are also much quarried us road stones, dip 
(i(/ west, and arc overlaid l)y slaty porphyry and grey granular felspar rocks, and highly indurated 
schists, alternating in courses a few uivlies thick each. In Brith-dir to the north of Hurdlcy, and 
on the flank of Houndtain, similar examples of alternation of trap and shale (the prolongation of the 
same beds) are exhibited on a large scale. The trap is for the most part a mottled felspar rock, 
witli crystals of common felspar and nests of decomposed iron pyrites. It is worthy of remark, 
that the strike of these linear masses from Britli-dir to Hurdlcy, or those on the eastern side of 
Roundtain and Taudlcy, is very nearly north and south j and those upon the W'estern flank of those 
hills due north and B()uth, being a difference of 25^ from the direction of all the other pro- 
minent ridges of the district. This diverhity or apparent folding round near the end of tlie chain, 
seems to indicate, that the sediments have been thus arranged round the great centre of eruption of 
this volcani/ed tract, dipping uw'ay from it on all sides. 

A great many ex^imjdes have been cited of the intimate manner in which tlie strati- 
fied trap of this district alternates with the ordinary sedimentary deposits, to convince 
the reader that such dejections must have taken place daring the formation of those 
Lower Silurian rocks with which the volcanic matter is interstratified, I would only 
further add that these bedded trap rocks so completely assume the features predominant 


’ llie black shale at Liauerst containa triiobites. 
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Ill the Crest Hill .ind Black Kiiolls are the following varieties of trap : 

I Compact ft*lKpar rook. 2 Do. porphyritic. 3. Do. porpliyritic and concretionary, with ^ains of hornblende, crysUb 
of coinmou febpar, and iron pyrilCB. 

Near the Crest Hill some of the traps exhibit clear proof of havin|jf been intruded into the shale 
posU^rior to its consolidation, particularly in the ascent from Wolherton, where a porphyritic felspar 
rock h bursts up through shale a containing gruptolitesj in the singularly irregular forms exhibited 
in this diagraiin 



This shale could not originally have l)een deposited in its present highly contorted and broken 
form : 1 ut the peculiarity of the intrusion eonsistsS in this, that although the shale is much fraeture«l 
V et it is M holly u Imt geologists would call i/waltered, being as soft and thinly laminated as if the 
layers were in their original position. Here, therefore, where from the condition of the beds of 
schist, and the irregular forms of the trap, there can remain no doubt as to the latter having been 
forcibly intruded, we see tliat circumstances wdiich we are unable to explain have prevented the 
induration of the schistose strata so common in similar cases. Another line of trap, which must 
hare aided in elevating the ridge of Meadow^ town, terminates near Leigh Hall, and is instructively 
exposed in the centre of Whitsborn Hill, (PI. 32. fig. 2.) at the north north-eastern end of wdiicb 
it is largely (juarried as a road stone. 



The trap has a maximum w idth of forty feet, but diminishes in parts to about twenty -four feet, 
and ii> arranged in irregular columnar masses f , the ends of which are, as in the Kinton dyke, at 
right angles to tlie highly^ imdined beds of scliist d. These beds lie immediately on the western side 
of the great axis of the Corndon, of which Whitsborn Hill is one of the north-north-oastern spurs. 
The trtip consists, for the most part, of a dark greenstone, made up of felspar and hornblende, with 
veins and flakes of W'hito carbonate of lime, w illi thin films of asbestus, and crystals of iron pyrites. 
This passes in the centre into a fine, hard greenstone, wliich, althougli w ithout veins, contains car- 
bonate of lime minutely disseminated. Another variety is a grey felspar, of a rough fracture, whilst 
the extx^rior of the band is in parts a grey porphyritic compact felspar. These varieties show that 
even in a mass of this size, it is difficult to assign any one descriptive name to the rock. We may 
hufely term this a dyke, although I am disinclined to use that term without explaining that the 
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trap does not traverse or cut through the adjacent strata, but ranges parallel to their direction. 
It is not, however, conformably interstratihed, but presents an irregular surface and wedge-like 
form; and further, the mass is not divided into beds divided by joints, but is made up of columnar 
forms, terminating abruptly against the sedimentary deposits, which, to complete the proof of 
intrusion of the trap, are highly altered on both sides of it. This dyke is interesting iii presenting 
an example of the alteration of the schists in contact b. Specimens of the porphyritic felspar can 
be detached with portions of schist adhering to their exterior, almost silicified, some being dark, but 
passing into a whitish cream, compact clay- stone, resemlding porcelain. 

It is arranged in fine laminae in all two or three inches thick, the lamination being occasionally 
marked by lines of wlute calcareous spar. This Ijand has a conchoidal fracture, and a surface as 
smootli as the finest lithographic stone. 

It is iu fact the “ brand erde or burnt earth of the Germans, a substance which we 
know has been formed by the combustion of beds of lignite and coal, producing a long 
continued heat, wdiich has acted upon the associated shale. In England the most curious 
actual illustrations of this process are in the Soutli Staffordshire coal-field, particularly 
in the western suburbs of the town of Dudley, where the spontaneous and long continued 
combustion of coal in the abandoned mines has produced, in the shale and sandstone, 
a variety of burnt carthvS, which are of divers colours, some of them resembling riband- 
jasper. 

The proofs of the strata haviJig been altered by the heat of this dyke, are concbisive j for im- 
mediately beyond this band of china stone, the beds arc indurated and somewhat altered to the 
thickness of about twelve feet, beyond which they pass into a micaccouB, sandy, dark-coloured shale 
sometimes slightly calcareous, the unaltered Llandeiio flagstone of the district. Although the beds 
are hardened both above and below the trap, the overlying strata are the most altered. I'o the south- 
south-west, this dyke is lost in the mass of trap hills which terminate in the Corndon, but to the 
north-north-east it may be traced beyond I^cigh llidl, here it fijially subsides beneath the low 
country in the form of an amorphous, coarse concretionary, felspar rock. The concretions sometimes 
attain the size of a man’s head, and being mixed with smaller lumps, the hillock in which they art- 
exposed has quite the appearance, on a superficial glance, of being a pile of drifted matter or “dilu- 
vium.” At this spot it forms the wall of a rich vein of lead ore, which strikes through the shale 
upon the side of the balls or concretions trap. From the few specimens 1 obtained, the ore of 
this vein appears to be of* very rich quality, but its extent has not been ascertained'. Besides 
the ores of lead, 1 observed crystalH/ed sulphate of barytes, iron pyrites, &c. This is the only well 
authenticated case of a good vein of lead ore having been found so far upon the western flank of 
the Corndon and Shelve Hills ; for although similar trials have been made on tlie south-south- 
western prolongation of this ridge of Whitsborn Hill near Rorington and Little Weston, they have 
invariably terminated, after luucli expense, in discovering little more than appears on the surface in 
many of the natural ravines of the district ; viz., large veins of crystalline carbonate of lime, sulphaU* 
and carbonate of barytes, 8tc. In the neighbourhood of Leigh Hall, are other lines and bosses of 
intrusive trap. A remarkable one is close to the high road, east of the house and within one 

* The low level of this situation baa occasioned the work to be stopped by water, but it has been recently 
resumed. 
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hundred yardf» of the bedded trap, described p. 271. Other masses of the same orij^in, eoimisting 
of fine crystalline greenstone, appear at the Grimmer Rocks ; these throw off indurated schists on 
both flanks, Bt'tween the Ck)rndon mid the hamlet of Priest Weston, is the bold promontory of 
Llanfaur, tlirowifig off the stratified de[>osits of Middleton. In this hill there are several varieties 
of felspar rock, some dark green and veined, which pass into a fine-grained, ciy'stalline greenstone. 

Hwndton or Ilottndlaiit^a /o7/, so easily distinguished throughout Montgomeryshire by its round 
and knotty summit, consists for the moat part of an amorphous mass of greenish -grey, (iompaet 
felspar, of rough fracture, extremely hard and very slightly porphyritic. It contains carbonate of 
lime, both disseininaled and in small veins, with minute cry^stals of iron pyrites : one variety is a 
dark-coloured very fine grained basaltic greenstone. This hill, like its neighbour the Corndon, is 
precipitous in its cubt-south-eastern face, and towards the west and south-wcbt, exposes rounded 
protuberances of trap. One of these varieties at Brith Dir is an amygdaloid of granular felspar, 
containing kernels of calcareous spur, and resembling a trap rock which occurs at the Cefn, a small 
southern spur of the Breiddens ; another is a mottled felspar rock, with crystals of common felspar 
and nests of iron pyrites. 

Todlethir (proiKmneed 7'audley) IlilL — In this hill, and at Symmond^s Castle, its south-western 
termination, I observed 

1 Dark greenstone, approaching to hornblende rock 

2 Porj>h\rv, having a ha»e of liglit-coloured compact felspar, with a few imbedded ervstuU of common felspar and horn- 
blende. 

.{ l‘ale green porphjntic greenstone, having a tendency to eoUimiiar structure 

1 Greenstone, composed of eipiai parts of liornblende and compact white felspar, with a few crystals of pmk common 
teispar. 

Tlieso are occasionallv traversed b\ \eins of carbimate of lime. 

Thi'se hills, being direct prolongations of the Corndon, form tlie central and chief ridge of erup- 
tion in this district ; and their axis extends to the north- north-east through Stapely, by Bromlow 
Callow to the Grimmer Rocks, where coarse and fine grained greenstones jut out in rugged low 
pro tube ranees, on the high road between Minsterly and Leigh Mail. The grei'iistone at Grimmer 
lias a tendency to columnar structure, contains crystals of iron pyrites, and tlirows off highly in • 
dined beds of shale to the north-v5'est and south-east. 

I’he hills of the Rovereaa and Sqiulfa constitute the eastern parallels of the southern part of the 
district. The Squilfu is composed of coarse grained, light coloured greenstone, partly columnar, 
the columns rapidly exfoliating at their edges ; it is, in fact, the Corndon in miniature. The Ro- 
vereas presents, in its western face, also coarse grained greenstone, which differs from that of the 
Sfjuilfa in containing a greater proportion of dark hornblende and no white felspar. It is flanked 
on the east by fissile, compact felspar, apparently arranged in vertical beds, which graduate into 
decided xolcanic grit or breccia, similar to that before mentioned; and still further to the east are 
the ordinary shale and sandstones of the district. If we try to follow the great busaltifonn and 
irregular masses of greenstone, of the Rovereas and Scjuilfa in the direction of these ridges to the 
iiorth-north-east, we soon find, as in the case of the Roundtuin and Corndon, that the amorphous 
rocks suddenly subside, and are succeeded by bedded trap rocks, trending in the same direction. 
These are first seen in the hill of Cefn Gwynlle, and are prolonged to the north -north-east by the 
Rynis gate, Pell Radely, Rittou Castle, &e.* 


' In a travcTHc from the Squilfa, by Hyssington to Hurdley, and the flanks of Taudlc'y, we meet with re* 
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Although the volcanic grita or bedded trap rocks occupy linear ridges in this tract, and amor- 
phous masses throw off the former in various directions, it is not always practicable to separate 
with precision these two classes ; in fact the one is occasionally seen to graduate into the other. 
Thus on the west and south-western face of the summit of the Comdon, the greenstone graduates 
upwards into a thinly laminated rock, dipping to the west at an angle of about 35^, which has been 
long worked for flagstones, the quarries having been opened to a depth of thirty to forty feet. The 
lowest strata have a decided trappean aspect, fold in large conchoidal flakes over the underlying 
greenstone, and from their composition must be considered as a sort of greenstone slate* These 
flaggj" beds, splitting to a thickness of three to four inches, are of a dull grey colour, have somewhat 
a talcose and saponaceous feci, and a rough mechanical cross fracture. In the highest parts of 
the quarry, or further removed from the trap, it is difficult to distinguish them from sandstone flags. 
I could detect no orgiujic remains in these beds, and I came to the conclusion that, though pro- 
bably of an earlier date, they must, like others previously mentioned, have been formed during 
submarine volcanic eruptions. Stratified trap of precisely the same composition, occurs in a similar 
position on the south-western face of tlie greenstone of the Squilfa. 

These examples of transition from amorphous and massive, into slaty and bedded 
trap, seem to me to be highly valuable in illustrating one of the processes by which 
the rocks of this tract have been formed ; for when the submarine volcanos were first 
in activity, they would naturally give rise to accumulations of finely levigated scoriae, 
mud and sand, which would necessarily fold in layers round the edges of the bosses 
and cones of more solid igneous matter. Beds so formed would therefore be presented 
to uB as one of the last links in the approach of volcanic grits towards true trap rocks ; 
and such I conceive to have been the origin of the flagstones of the Corndon and Squilfa, 
which fold round the promontories, and pass into the intrusive greenstone. 

Succeeding eruptions, of ephemeral character, but continued during long periods, 
would account for the numerous alternations of regularly bedded volcanic grit and 
marine sediment we have described ; while, during a third icra of great disturbance, the 
amorphous trap being thrown up to great heights upon the same parallel lines of fissure, 
would break up and heave the stratified rocks into those anticlinal and synclinal lines 
by which this district is so beautifully diversified. 


Principal Mining Ground. 

The most productive mining ground of this tract lies around the village of Shelve, 
which, although about 800 feet above the level of the sea, is still in a depression, being 
flanked on three sides by hills composed of the trap and altered rocks already de- 
scribed, and on the fourth by the lofty, serrated ridge of the Stiper Stones. The 

petitiona of the stratified courses of trap before described. The deposits in contact with the chief masses of 
intrusive trap in the southern part of the district are often much altered and veined, particularly in the hollows 
between the Roundtain and Taudley, where they contain nests and veins of sulphate of barytes, crystallized 
carbonate of lime, quartz and traces of lead ore, 

2 M 
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between the Nick Knolls and the Stiper Stones, no mineral veins in this tract having been found 
to penetrate trap rocks of intrusive character. 

The previous observations apply to the western side of the mining tract. The eastern side, lying 
between Shelve and the ridge of the Stiper Stones, includes the productive mines of Snailbatch, 
Penally, and the Bog. The attention of geologists was first called to the rich Snailbatch mine by 
Mr. Arthur Aikin, a short extract from w^hose able description in the Geological Transactions w'ill 
be found in the Appendix, I have only to add that it lies in veined schist and sandstone lithologi- 
cally similar to those of the Shelve mines. On its eastern flank it is bounded by the Stiper Stones, 
and on the west by u line of highly crystalline griHinstone which forms a dyke along the foot of 
Mytton*s Dingle, the Black Hole, and the Crow’s Nest to within a mile of Ponteshury. Although 
this great metalliferous bunch lies to the north-east of the district of Shelve, yet us it is situated 
betwt‘eii the ridge of the Stiper Stones imd the axes of the eruptions of trap before mentioned, it 
must be considered as forming a part of the raining system of these hills. 

The Penally mines, about three quarters of a mile to the west of the crest of the Stiper Stones, 
and about a mile and a half east of the ^ illage of Shelve, havi* been long abandoned, but are about 
to be again wrought. One of the veins, running nearly east and west, is remarkable in affording u 
spring of water of liigher temperature than the other neighbouring springs, and has thus acquired 
the name of warm water vein.” Hence to the Bog” mine the ground is more or less starred 
with veins, though without the appearance of any trap rock near the surface. 

In the Bog mine are three master veins, trending (like those of the Gravel, Grit, and Snailbatch,) 
more or leas at right migles to the direction of the trap ridges and the associated strata ; but 
there are many branches which cross each other. These veins hade togiUher. One vein was fol- 
lowed till it reached the wall of quartz rock of the Stiper Stones, by which it w'as deflected, and 
being followed for a certain distance along the side of the quart/ rock was lost. Tlie metalliferous 
portions of these veins vary from six inches to two feet, Tlie shaft was 2()0 yards deep when I last 
visited these mines (1H3.>), but the works have been since extended, and the veins are now pursued 
to greater depths’. The mining nieasun^s, as in many of the other cases, consist of black shale 
with quartz veins, and they dip westward or from the Stiper Stones. Many beautiful specimens 
have been obtained in the Bog and Penally veins of tlie same simple minerals found in the Grit 
and Snailbatch. Bet^'mi these and the Grit mines the metalliferous veins arc, in the language of 
miners, the shalr” This fact is of importance in explaining the intimate connexion 

betuTCn such veins and tlie intrusive rocks, for this intervening space, though surrounded by centres 
of eruptive action, is so far removed from them, that the strata of shale and sandstone are little 
altered, and therefore not penetrated by veins. In these beds I have found many remains which 
unequivocally identify them with the lower rocks of the Silurian System. (See organic remains and 
localities.) 

The tract between Hyssington and Shelve is occupied by a number of alternate ridges of trap 
and depresaiotis in ahale and sandstone. All these linear and interstratified traps in this part 
of the district are regularly bedded, with the exception, perhaps, of that of Cefa Bank, which 
is ill exliibited, and from its rounded form presents no distinct features. The other ridges, when 
closely examined, present escarpments, the beds dipping away cither to the W.N.W. or E.N.E., 

* My friend, Mr. Joseph Walker, one of the present proprietors of these mines, bos furnished me with a 
statement of tbeir produce in different years. See Apiicndix, where the average produce of tlie whole tra<;t 
is also given. 
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the Btrike of all being persistently to the N.N.E. The most marked of these hills are Cefn-y- 
Gwymlle, the Bank, Mugglewick, Radely, and Ritton Castle. Cefu-y-Gw'ynlle, which rises to a 
height of 1100 feet, is composed of greenstone and grey felspar rock (a sort of pseudo porphyry), 
the latter passing into what has been called volcanic breccia, large masses of which are interlaced 
with some schistose beds, and throw off others upon their flanks. This hill is full of small and poor 
mineral veins which traverse the strata, and numerous trials have been made in various parts. One 
of these trials was in progress from the western flank of the hill when 1 first visited the district 
(1832). A gallery had been driven across the inclined strata and passed through the following 
rocks: 

Yards 


1. Trap, consisting of greenstone made up of common felspar and hornblende with much carlionatc of lime; 

slaty in parts.. 40 

2. BreccUted rocks 20 

3. Thinly foliated black shale with white (luartz veins 10 

4. Compact flaggy felspathic rock (Query, indurated shale or compact felspar rock?) 40 

5. Trap; greenstone with crystals of hornblende and felspar , hmo diBsemiuatt'd 12 

C. Indurated schist, with many veins of quarti, containing crystals of iron pyrites. (Here u vein of lead ore 

was met with.) 120 

7 Vein stuff, containing sulph. of barytes, calcareous spar, and a little lead ore. This vein was very thin, 
and being followed out to the north-east disappeared in a mixed shaly rock. The work proceeded again 
in the same matrix as Ko. 6. but the trial entirely failed*. 


Near the Rynia Gate, a cut recently opened by the new road has exposed a succession of trap- 
peau masses alternating with indurated schist in the following ascending order, and dipping E.S.E. 
at an angle of 40° to 45°. 

a. Thick beds of felspathic breccia, containing fragments of indurated schist with crystals of iron pyrites ; some of these 
pass into layers of grey and whitish colours so purely felspathic that no foreign ingredient can be detected all tlic In-ds 
cleave in the direction of the planes of lamination 


* Thu most decisive proofs of the Bubterraneon existence of alternations of trap and shale have been met 
witli in driving a tunnel to drain this wet and upland mining tract. The tunnel opens into the low country 
near Leigh Hall, and as iU course thence is to the south it necessarily traverses in a slightly oblique direction 
all the alternating masees of rock w^hich arc intcrfiosed between its mouth and the mining ground. These 
iiltemating masses are in fact the very rocks wc have been just describing, and rise to the surface in the Cal- 
lows, Notmoor, and I^rdstone Hills. In 1835 the work had proceeded upwards of a mile from its mouth, and 


had psissed through the following rocks . 

L Shale, &c 

Yards. 

120 

8 . Shale 

Yards 

70 

2. White rock (the China stone described) 

4i 

9. Trap 


3. Trap 

50 

10. Shale 

1 .*? 

4. White rock, as above (altered sandstone, Arc.) 

0 

11. Trap 


5. Trap 

G. Shale and Sandstone 

.. 114 

124i 

12. Shale, &c 


7. Trap 

... 297^ 


Yards 1977^ 


As this level had been for some years in progress, I had not an opportunity of examining the precise nature of 
all the different rocks which were traversed. fVem the external features of the intervening tract which re- 
maiued to be perforated, it is probable that most of the hard rocks have been already cut through, and that the 
work would reach the mining ground with few additional obstacles. This adit is seven feet high, and six feet 
wide. 
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6. Tbo felipar rock u oTcrUid and underlaid by parallel layer* of indurated eefaiot iplitting Into irregular pritnu oad 
rhombRe 

c. Greenstone highly crystalline, very femiginoua on the exterior : it forms the cap of the indnrateU schist, In a few 
yards the heddod rock (a) is repeated, having quite a suhorystalline character with crystals of felspar, yet entangling very 
large fragments of indurated schist. This point is the aouth*sout]|i-western extremity of Mugglcwick Hill. 

If we examine the ridges between Mugglewick usd the Stiper Stones, we perceive that in the 
short space of half a mile the biclination of the strata is completely reversed, and that they all dip 
away from the Stiper Stones at 45° and 40*^. In Pell Radeley no distinct signs of stratification can 
be detected ; masses of hard porphyritic and other felspar rocks appearing through the turf in irre- 
gularly columnar shapes. These rocks are wdthin 200 or 300 paces of one of the boldest and most 
broken points of the quartz rock of the Stiper Stones. In the Brook Hill, however, and in the 
parallel ridge of Ritton Castle (PI. ,S2. f. 2.), trap and shale are as clearly interstratified as any we 
have mentioned, and both dip at rapid angles to the north-west. The Brook Hill may be considered 
the prolongation of Cefn-Gwynlle, and in it we see various bedded felspar rocks plunging under 
those of Ritton Castle. In the latter are thick beds of concrctiomyy felspar rock, passing upwards 
into felspar breccia like that so often mentioned, and these, after alternating several times with 
sandstone and shale, arc overlaid by highly ferruginous, thinly laminated schists. A vein of lead 
ore crosses the alternating beds of felspar, breccia, and shale, but does not appear to continue to- 
wards the mass of true trappean rock ; a gallery was formerly driven in, but is now abandoned. 
This vein is two to three feet wide, and is directly at right angles to the strike of the strata, which 
arc at this point a little deflected from their regular bearing of N.N.E. to E.N.E, They dip 45° 
N.N.W. To the north-east these stratified traps of Ritton Castle are lost in the low, wavy ridges 
which only slightly diversify the arid moorlands, between the mining district of the Bog and 
Penally on the east, and that of the grit and gravel mines on the west. , 

I have thus attempted to give a sketch of the manner in which this district is tra- 
versed by a variety of veins which are more or less productive of lead ore. In a plan of 
Mr. More's of Linley Hall, the chief proprietor in tliis district, upwards of twenty-four 
are laid down in the district of Shelve alone, excluding the tracts around the Bog and 
Penally ; so that, comprehending the principal portion of the mining ground, we may 
say that it contains upwards of thirty metalliferous veins which have been profitably 
worked. Adding to these the numberless poor and small lead veins in the extremities 
of the district, and all those which although containing only sulphate of barytes, quartz, 
and lime, have been produced by the same causes as those which bear lead, we shall 
find there are few tracts of given extent in any part of the w^orld which are veined to a 
greater extent. Whilst all the masses of trap rock, whether intrusive or interstratified, 
range parallel to the strike of the associated strata, viz. from N.N.E. to S.S.W., the 
metalliferous veins are in most cases transverse or oblique to such direction. In some 
instances, indeed, they are only very slightly oblique to the strike, as in the Roman 
vein, but in the great majority of instances they are more obtusely transverse to the 
prevailing direction of the strata, or radiate as it were across those beds of surrounding 
shale and sandstone which are contiguous to bosses of intrusive greenstone. In no 
instance, however, do they continue through the latter. At the same time they ooca* 
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pass through some of the stratified volcanic grits which have been ^own to be 
contemporaneous with the strata of the Lower Silurian rocks. With these fhcts before 
us, there is surely notliing unreasonable in the theory which assumes, that whether these 
veins have been formed by electricity, galvanism, or other chemical agency, they were 
intimately connected with volcanic or igneous agency. That the intrusion of volcanic 
rocks has been one of the principal causes in the production of these veins is, indeed, 
strikingly apparent from the fact, that in proportion as you recede from these outbursts, 
the veins become scarcer and finally disappear ; whilst the great mass of them occurs 
precisely in that portion of the sandstone and shale which is most furrowed by linear 
eruptions. Again, when we quit the western fianks of this volcanized tract, we leave 
behind us all the veins, the great undulating Silurian masses of the Long Mountain 
being entirely exempt from such ; but no sooner do we approach the Breidden Hills, 
another volcanic chain, than veined stones are once more abundant in the altered and 
contiguous strata. (PI. 32. f. 1 .) 


The Stiper Stones. (PI. 32. f. 1,2, and 3.) 

(See the opposite view \ and tlie vignette at tlie commencement of the chapter.) 

There is not, perhaps, a more singular feature in the physical geography of England 
than the Stiper Stones. These rocks are made up of a number of broken and 
serrated ledges, jutting out to form tlie summits of the hills which flank the vol- 
canized mining district of Shelve, at heights varying from 1500 to 1600 feet above 
the sea. They stand out on the crest of the ridge at short intervale, like rugged 
Cyclopean ruins, some of the principal of which are about 50 or 60 feet high, and 
about 120 or 130 feet in width. The slopes of the elevated moorlands from which they 
protrude are covered with coarse detritus of the same rock. The main range of the 
serrated points is from N.N.E. to S.S.W., and therefore conformable to the strike of 
the adjoining district of Shelve ; but when examined in detail, this ridge is found to be 
intersected by a number of transverse faults, dividing it into separate masses, some 
trending 25° and 30°, others only 10° and 15°, to the east of north and west of south. 
Passages across the ridge are of course most easily made in the hollows between these 
disjointed ’* serrse” of quartz rock, as, for example, by the mountain track to the east 
of the Bog mine. The only fracture, however, which has produced a deep gorge is 
that by which the river Onny escapes from the upland district of mines. The Rev. 
_John Parker has enabled me to present to the reader, tlve contrast between this rug- 
ged mass of quwtz rock on the north side of the gorge, and the rich woody demesne 

' The lecomptuiying view, for which I am iadebted to Mr. A. Aikiu, wm drawn by Mr. Webeter. It gives 
a perfect sotUm of tome of the mott northerly of thete mattea overlooking the vale of Shrewibnry. 
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Stones has resulted from similar action. For, although in this case the absolute contact 
of the sandstone with such rocks is not exposed, as at the Wrekin and the Caradoc, 
linear eruptions of trap are seen on both sides of this massive wall, associated with 
metalliferous veins and highly altered and contorted rocks. In short, these quartz 
rocks are encased between two parallels of igneous action ; comprising Pontesford Hill, 
Habberly, the Cauf Knolls, and Linley, on the east ; Coriidoii and the Shelve district 
on the west. That the Stiper Stones are simply sandstones changed into quartz rock 
is further proved by the recent workings of the Bog mines (the nearest to the mountain 
side), the horizontal drifts from which, as already slated, when carried in towards the 
hill, proved that the quartzose mass rises up from beneath in a mural form, cutting 
off the mineral veins and deflecting them through the overlying schists and sandstones, 
both to the north and to the south. 

The Stiper Stones are remarkable in another sense, as being the barrier which separates 
tw^o metalliferous tracts of very different characters. On the west all the veins are of 
lead ore , on the east they contain copper and no lead ore. (See the last chapter and 
PI. figs. 1 and 2.) Comparing small effects with great, this diversity of metalhferous 
veins on the opposite sides of a ridge of metamorpluc rock, is in accordance with a 
phenomenon observed by Humboldt on the opposite flanks of the great chain of tlie 
UraP, 

‘ Fntgmen'* Abuilujue'^, 




Sufnmit of tht Breiddaif from a drawing by Mr, T, Webstet , F.G.S. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


The Breidden Hills^ with other Trap atid altered Rocks in Montgomeryshire, 

Line of Dislocation produced by the Ertiption of the Breidden Hills shown to extend 
through Shropshire into Staffordshire. (PI. 32. figs. 5, G, 7 & 8.) 

The chief phenomena explained in this chapter are connected with the Breidden 
Hills, so justly admired for their picturesque forms when viewed from the surrounding 
region. As, however, the exposition of their relations will naturally lead to some im- 
portant inferences with which this chapter must temiinate, I first describe certain 
minor detached trap rocks of the same neighbourhood. 

In the Vale of Montgomery, about two miles west of Cliirbury and three miles from the western 
Hank of the Corndon Hills, described in the last chapter, trap rocks again rise up in three places, 
on a line running from north-north- east to eouth-south^west. The most northern, called Naiit- 
Cribba, is a small boss, situated a little to the south of the point where the road from Bishop’s 
Castle and Chirbury unites with that from Montgomery to Welch Pool. Having been long used 
for the roads, excavations have been formed in the rock about one hundred yards in breadth, and 
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thirty to fort)^ feet in depth. The prevailing rock i» greenish and purple felspar, partly concretion- 
ary, passing into hard felspar porphyry, and rising through vertical, dislocated and contorted beds 
of indurated sandstone. On one side I observed these beds dipping 80 ® north*north-eafit, as ex- 
pressed in tliis wood-cut. 



a Utialtered shalp. b. Shale contorted^ 8fc. c. Altered rock. d. Trap. 

Similar trap reappears at Stallow, two miles south-south-wesl of Nantcribba, where it is also 
partially quarried, and half a mile further upon the same line is another outburst, forming the lK)ld 
precipitous rock on which stands the ancient Castle of Montgomery. On its northern face, which 
is vertical and about eighty feet in lieight, this rock has been much quarried, not only as a load- 
stone, but for coarse building purposes. Tlie general colour of the rock is light-green, and the 
preclomiiiating structure is concretionary, being composed, for most part, of a fine granular 
felspar, slightly porphyritic, with veins of white carbonate of lime, and occasionally minute nests 
and flakes of anthracite ; it is .split by many transverse fissures, and has some appearance of being 
traversed by dykes. The sandstone and shale, in conUict with the trap, ore tilted and dislocated, 
as seen on the bluff north-east and north-western faces. At the Hoiilli end, but detached from the 
trap, are highly inclined beds of sandstone flag containing Orr/p/o/r/c.s. In the loftier and adjacent 
hill of Fridd Baldwin, separated fri)m the castle rock by a deep dingle, similar beds of flagstone are 
nearly vertical and much contorted. These flagstones, dipping away to the west and nortli-west, 
mark one of the flanks of the axis of elevation, due to the eruption of the trap of Montgomery 
Castle, Staliow, and Nantcribba. Between the Nantcribba trap and Wcicb Pool, are undulating 
bills of shale, but near the town or» the left bank of the Severn is another outburst of trap. 


Trap of Welch Pool. 



ritw of the standard Quarriett from a drawing by Lady Lucy Ctm, 


WELCH POOL.— TRAE DYKE. 
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The trap rock of the Standard quarries in the suburbs of this town, is a portion 
of a large dyke, which cuts through beds of the Caradoc sandstone and associated 
limestone and shale in a direction from N.N.E. to S.S.W. It has been exposed to a 
width of about 120 paces, and a maximum heiglit of upwards of 100 feet. A great 
portion of the mass is arranged in columns (as expressed in the above vignette), inclined 
20° to the S.W. ; the ends of the prisms, as seen at the north-eastern face of the dyke, 
(being at right angles to the higldy inclined strata through which the dyke passes,) dip 
70° to E.S.E. The columns are divided by joints at light angles to the axis of the 
columns, or parallel to the strata, on the sides of the dyke, and the workmen are thus 
enabled to extract large blocks with great facility. Tliis rock, though of unquestionable 
volcanic origin, is remarkable from being most easily worked and well adapted for ar- 
chitectural purposes- The best stone is of a light green colour, and is extracted from 
the centre of the dyke, where the prismatic structure is most distinct, the distance 
between the transverse joints being frequently seven to ten feet. 

This light green variety is essentially made up of granular felspar, speckled w'ith many minute 
nests and sometimes kernels of ealeareous spar. It contains also crystals of coimnon and arsenical 
pyrites; the joints of these prisms are partially coated with seipcntine, and where the rock is con- 
cretionary, the same mineral occasionally envelopes the concretions. Sometimes the joints are lined 
with thin films of green earth and anthracite, in minute tjuantities. The soft aud sectile nature 
of this columnar trap, is probably due in some degree to the state of aggregation of the grains of 
felspar, but doubtless in a greater, to the equable diffusion of small pari ivies of lime. Another 
variety, lietter seen in the flanks of the quarry, is blue, Jiarder, more compact, very slightly cal- 
careous, and fit only for the roads ; it passes into common greenstone without lime. A third variety 
is a grey granular felspar : a fourth, in the north-eastern prolongatit>n of the dyke, at the spot called 
the Old Dog Kennels,’^ is entirely composed of very large concretions, some of w hich consist of 
granular felspar, hornblende, and lime. When their surfaces are sllglitly decomposed, the oxydized 
irorj of the hornblende defines the outline, as if the concretions wxre encircled by a number of rusty 
ho^^ps . 

Tlie sudden passage from the fine-grained columnar, into 
the coarse and large concretionary trap is beautifully displayed 
at the south -wTst end of the quarry, beneath a small garden. 
The columnar rock has here a hiud, brittle unci concboidal 
fracture, and the ends of the prisms pass at once, as expressed 
in this wood-cut, into the concretions, which vary in size 
from large gourds to a man's fist : the same rock also occurs 
in the Moel-y-Golfa Hill, p. 292. 

The. south-eastern and south-western walls of the Welch Pool dyke, consist of highly altered 
rocks. Shale and sandy limestone are seen near the Old Dog Kennels ; at one point of contact 
with the trap, the granular structure of the cidcareous sandstone is gone, and replaced by a thin 
zone of grey, hard, and slightly calcareous quartzose matter ; at another, a few feet of dull grey eii- 
crinital limestone, is penetrated by large veias of white calcareous spar. The beds dip 80^ south- 
east 5 a thifi band of bluish clay, apparently little altered, is, however, partially interposed betw^een 
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tbe«e calcu'Wu beds asd the grtj grauular felspar rodi> T^e impoce limeatoaes bdkxltg to tiie 
C<kradoc formation, and will be further described in the enaoii^t cbi^pter. 

A very hard, heavy, and much altered rock, has been recently laid open cat the western aide in 
improving the road to Quilsfield, some portions of which are with diffictdty distinguished from 
the trap itself. The general aspect, however, and above all its possessing the character of a stratified 
deposit, the joints diverging from the line of the dyke, enable us to decide that the mass is a part 
of the Silurian system, though highly altered by the trap which traverses it. The priudpid joints 
here range from north-west to south-east, are vertical, and completely distinct from any lines of 
structure in the body of the trap rock. 

This dyke disappears to the north-north-east under hills of reddish Caradoc sand- 
stone, the strata of which are much dislocated ; and to the south-south-east similar 
effects are traceable in Powis Castle Park, at several parts near the Castle j the highest 
or calcareous bed.s of the Lower Silurian rocks being elevated into higlily inclined 
positions, throwing ofl’ the Upper Silurian or mudstone rocks. Strictly speaking, 
the axis determined by the dyke of the Standard Quarries, whether measured on its 
immediate flanks, or by reference to these lines of disturbance, is from N.N.E. to 
S.S.W., but if viewed upon a larger scale', it will appear that the dislocation in the 
liigher ridge of the Upper Park changes its direction to E.N.E. and W.S.W., according 
with that of the Breidden Hills, and it is therefore possible, that the dyke of Welch 
Pool, and the lines of disturbance immediately proceeding from it, are only slight aber- 
rations from a line of eruption of which the Breiddenswas the chief focus: it is, however, 
to be observed that the disturbed line of Welch Pool is parallel to the strike of the vol- 
canic ridges of Comdon, whilst the Breidden Hills, next to be described, cut through 
the stratified deposits in a direction which diverges 45° from those parallels. 


7%e Breidden Hills. 

These hills present two principal masses, the Breidden and the Moel-y-Golfa, which 
extend from W.S.W. to E.N.E. in parallel ridges. Their summits consist exclusively 
of trap, and they are 8q)arated by depressions in sandstone and shale. The Breidden, 
which gives its name to the group, impends over the Severn in hlufif faces, and its 
rounded summit, 1199 feet above the sea, is surmounted by the pillar which comme- 
morates the victories of Rodney, as expressed in the vignette at the head of this chapter. 
Ihe Moel-y-Golfa having a conical form, attains the height of 1143 feet, and forms the 
south-western end of the largest ridge, which extends four miles into Shropshire in the 
hills of Middletcm, Cefn-y-Castcl, Builthey and Bauseley . The Criggmi is a low ©^tral 
elevation, which, when viewed from Welch Pool or the south-west, has the a|^)earance 
of a third parallel ridge, but it soon subsides, The Breidden is terminated on the north- 
east by an expansion or contrefort called Brinford Wood. These pictmes^ue hills present 
themselves in very devious forms when viewed from different points dt surrounding 
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Thm &eir oiitliae, a« »eed from the north md oorth-east, is expr^iBed in the 
sketch, in which the Mod-y*Golfa and its dependencies constitute a separate 
tmduktmg ridge, diminishing in height as it advances to the north-east; while the 
Eodney Pillar, or the true Breidden, appeai^s as one heavy mass. Again^ if viewed 
fir»m the south-west, Moel-y-Golfa appears like Vesuvius, while the Criggan and Breidden 
form two other distinct conical ridges. (See Drawing prefixed to ensuing chapter.) ^ 

The general relations of these hills are similar to those of some of the ridg^ already 
described. They exhibit (though rarely) indications of contemporaneous trap, alter- 
nating coirformably with beds of sedimentary origin, as in the Shelvje country. The 
dhief rock, however, is of intrusive origin and has been forced through previously formed 
Silurian strata, masses of which are either inclosed between the ridges trap, or thrown 
off by it in vertical and dislocated patches. ^ 

The prevailing mass in the Breidden properly so called (Rodney Pillar Hill), is a coarse-grained 
greenstone, arranged (near the summit) in rude columnar masses, as expressed jbhe vignette^ p. 2^7* 
On the south-western and most precipitous face of this hill overhanging the Severn, the greenstone 
ig porph3nritic, and passes into small concretionary and fine granular felspar rocks, with disseminated 
carbonate of lime* In some places it assumes the characters of clinkstone, and in others it is an 
amygdaloid, containing kernels of calcareous spar. The colours vary from dark gftifeen to light grey 
and blue : one of the small concretionary varieties (green with white spots), protrudes in a small boss 
beyond the north-east termination of the Breidden, at a spot called Belem bank close to the Severn, 
and from its hardnesg has been loiig quarried for the Shrewsbury roads. This mass of trap, about 
100 feet in height, forms, like that of Welchpool, a great dyke exposed to a width of about eighty 
paces. In parts the trap divides into coarse columns, inclined at an angle of 40% and tlie faces of 
the fissures or joints are covered with matter coloured green by clilorite. The rock itself is fine 
granular felspar, tending to a smal} concretionary structure. It is partly amygdaloidal and cellular, 
and is occasionally traversed by veins. The Voel, a round, detached hillock, at the south-western 
or opposite extremity, is a coarse-grained greenstone. The Breidden itself, having upon three sides 
precipitous faces which rise abruptly from the flat vale of the Severn, offers few clear evidences of 
association with the stratified deposits, except upon its east and south-south-eastern or hilly side, 
where dislocated and broken patches of shale adhere to the trap. The Criggan exhibits several 
knots of trap in forma more or leas columnar ; at tlie New piece, the trap pierces the sandy shale, 
the beds of which are vertical, fractured, and in parts converted into a silicified alate. The moat 
instructive instMice of the ancient or bedded trap amdogous to those cases described in the Shelve 
and Corndon districts, is at Bauseley Hill near the eaet-north^astem termination of the ridge. The 
centre of tbe trap is laid open by extensive quarries, and it consists chiefly of a large concretionary 
felspar rock, in parts porphyritic, which is flanked on the north-west by a vertical wall of sandy 
greenish schist, slightly micaceous, with little or no appearance of having been altered. This is fol- 
lowed by .a thm course of greyish-blue, granular felspar rock, succeeded by finely laminated, soft 
shivery, black shale, perfectly unaltered* The shale is again followed by bands of felspathic trap, 
partly porphyritic and passing into greenstone*- They arc about four yards thick, and flanked by 
a tr^ppean i^grcgatc, containing frogmenlsof schis^-aUdeasU of fossils precisely Bkc those described 
in the Shelve downtry. It is from twenty-five to tilirty feet thick, regularly bedded, and towards 
t!be exterior passes into a gr^enish-grey sandstone, evidently formed of v<deanic submarine dejections. 
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Similar sandstones are found on tlie other side of this hill, dipping to the south -south- east at angles 
of eighty and seventy, and passing under the ordinary shale of the district. This transverse section 
of Bauseley Hill is so clear, that no one can examine it without lieing convinced that the felspar rocks 
were formed contemporaneously with the shale and sandstone with which they alternate 5 for the 
planes of deposit of the beds of micaceous sandstone and black shale, are exposed like the sides of 
party-coloured walls, intcrstratified with the beds of trap and felspar aggregates. The evidence is 
farther most valuable in showing, that as the Silurian deposits and the alternating traps are not in 
positions in which they could have been deposited, they must have been thrown into their present 
vertical positions by convulsions. Continuing this transverse section to the north-west, acroas 
a little dell, %ve come to a conical knoll of intrusive trap rock, which piercing through tlie strata, 
dislocates and throw’s them off abruptly. This rock is made of compact felspar, soincUmes por- 
phyritic, containing crystals of common felspar, associaUxl wdth concretions of green earth and a 
little disseininatetl lime. The diagram, PI. 32. f. /•> vvill explain the relations of the stratified and 
intrusive trap rocks to tlic sedimentary deposits. 

The summit of the Moel-y-Golfa is a slaty porphyry with a base of compact felspar, tind has a 
tendency to columnar structure. It passes on one side into a coarse-grained greenstone, and on 
the other into a large concretionary trap. 1 'he last variety is deeply cut into at the foot of the hill 
nearest to Middleton, wdiere the large size of the concretions w^ell entitle the quarries to a visit. 
They consist for the greater part of compact felspar, sometimes porphyntic, and their colours 
usuiillv differ from those of the matrix. This rock, indeed, is exactly the same as that described on 
the sides of the Welch Pool Dyke, It reappears at various points along this ridge, particularly in 
the little bosses between Builthy and Bauseley. Wherever this rock has been long exposed above 
the turf it has the aspect of a hronze-colourcd quart/.osc conglomerate*. 

The hill of Cefn-y-Cahtcl offers little clear evidence of btructiire. At the south-west end of Moel- 
)-(iolfa the trap of the detached hillock of Little Garregis rather rcniarkahle, consisting of spotted, 
fine conert tionary greenstone, with small nests of white and black calcareous spar. Tliis spotted 
rock, piissiug also into amygdaloid, reappears at a place called the Cefn, on the east side of the 
road from Shrewsbury to Welchpool, and about four miles from tlie latter. Iron pyrites is dis- 
seminated in minute crystals, and w’hite calcareous spar, coats the rifts of the rock and also pene- 
trates it hi veins. Some varieties contain white calc spar enveloping small kernels of green earth, 
and the dark spots and the discoloration of the flakes and nests of carbonate of lime are probably 
due to this mineral. This rock is quarried for the roads, and the excavations offer satisfactory 
evidence of the violent intrusion of the trap into the associated strata, it has risen in round 
masses, throwing off the schist and sandy limestone, and where the masses have been quarried out, 
large cavities have been left, the roofs of which exhibit the stratified deposits highly curved and 
broken. The junction bands are chiefly black, laminated, flinty schists, with some minute stripes 
or veins of ieiul ore and stealitic matter : in parts the trap rock is intruded, wdth jagged edges, into 
contiguous beds of sandy impure limestone, which on contact are more or less crystalline and in- 
durated. Another variety of these contact rocks is a breccia of dark-coloured, indurated sandstone, 
almost quartz rock, with veins of calcareous spar and iron pyrites. At the south end of this low 
rising ground, consisting of upper Silurian rocks, as proved by the fossils, and where tliere is no 
trap, the stratified deposits are unaltered and preserve a strike from north-east to south-west; but 
ou the north side of the boss of trap they belong to the upper calcareous beds of the Caradoc saud- 


See account of a similar large concretionary trap at Leigh Hall, p. 276, 
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stone, and the strike is north and south. These are the oldest strata brought to day in this neigh- 
bourhood. The other fossil evidences collected from the shale on the flanks of the Moel-y-Golfa 
ridge, are Euomphalus and Cardiolay of the Upper Silurian rocks. 

The most marked changes in the ordinary lithological characters of these deposits arc seen all 
along the Moel-y-Golfa and Middleton ridge, of which the Cefn is a prolonged spur. Some of the 
most striking have been exposed by the works on the sides of the hill of Middleton, situated between 
the Moel-y-Golfa on the south-west, and Cefn-y-Castcl on the north-east. This hill is traversed by 
several dykes of compact, light green, white and buff felspar, with minute veins of rose-coloured 
(|uart2. The sides of the upper part of the hill present the appearance of irregularly stratified 
masses, arranged in an inverted cup-form, the strata dipping inwards, and consisting of felspathic 
sandstone and schists, alternating with felspar breccia entangling fragments of schist, similar to the 
rocks described at Brownlow Callow near Shelve, with flakes of steatiUi. One of these conglomerates 
contains rounded portions of steatite and fragments of granular felspar, another has carbonate of lime 
diffused through grey granular felspar. These are overlaid and underlaid by bulging masses of a 
coarse concretionary felspar rock^ The varieties of the felspar most uniform in structure have been 
worked for various ccononncal purposes, as the manufacture of china, &c. There arc also large 
veins of sulphate of barytes, w ith crystallized carbonate of lime, sulphuret of iron, &c. The com - 
pact felspar passes into granular, and near the base of the hill, towards Mocl-y-Golfa, some trials 
have laid bare the large concretionary trap, as iii this wood-cut. 



a Schist. 6, Amorphous trap 6* Concretions iii the trap r. V ein of calcareous spar in the schist 

At this spot it is well to observe, that a vein of pure white calcareous spar of about six feet in 
width, is a few paces only distant from the trap. Will the chemist permit the speculation, that this 
pure calcareous matter has been abstracted from the contiguous calcareous fliigstone and shale by the 
heat W'hich accompuiiicd the intrusion of the trap rock Other beds of finely laminated aiid indu- 
rated sandstone are thrown off in nearly vertical positions, inclosing betw^een them portions of the 
same white calcareous spar. The veins (and nests) of barytes, whether in this hill or in the depres- 
sion between Cefn-y-Castcil and Builthy, have the same relations to the trap, or occupy the space 
between tiie intnisivc rock and the tilted, broken, and often induraU*d strata. They consist for the 
most part of the sulphate, although the carbonate of barytes also appears in small quantities, with 
otTasional strings of galena. A mass of sulphate of barytes has been previously described in a 
similar position on the western limits of the Coriidon Hills, near Wotherton. At the great lead 
mines of Snailbatch, the altered schist and sandstone contains so large a quantity of sulphate and 
carbonate of barytes, and white calcareous spar, that the mounds of those minerals mixed with 
quartz, &c., thrown out upon the sides of the hill, form a conspicuous object to all the adjacent 


* The bedded felspar breccia has recently been cut into by gnllencs by Mr, Ryan, for the extraction of the 
pure felspar rock. 
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parts of Shropshire. The mine of Siiailbiitch, it has been shown, lies upon a band of igneous eruption, 
and these varied and altered rocks of W otherton, Middleton, &c. only differ from it in containing 
less of the more valuable ores of lead. 

The previous details have shown, that the Breidden Hills, like those of Corndon and 
Shelve, present two classes of trap rock, the one contemporaneous with the formation 
of the associated shale and sandstone, the other injected after their consolidation. 
But at what period after the consolidation of the Silurian deposits were the chief masses 
of the Breidden thrown up ? The evidences prove that the Silurian rocks had been 
first elevated to some extent before the coal-measures were accumulated, while tlie latter 
are so much dislocated as they approach these hills, that there can be no doubt that 
they have been also affected, though at a subsequent period, by the outburst of volcanic 
matter. For example, the extremity of the Shrewsbury coal-field is worked at Coed 
Wae, 'within half-a-mile of the north-eastern termination of these trappean ridges, and 
there the strata are so highly inclined that the workmen were obliged to board up the 
drifts. The exact relations, however, of tliis, and all other parts of the contiguous coal- 
field, extending in a narrow band to Pontesbury, are ill -developed, the junction between 
them and the various members of the Silurian System on which they rest, being much 
obscured by sloping accumulations of local detritus. But there are other examples of 
high inclination, like this of Coed Wae, and also numerous faults, some of which have 
been previously adverted to. Hence, although we have no positive demonstration 
of trap in contact with coal, as in the cases of the Clee Hills and Coalhrook Dale, we 
might, from such evidence alone, speculate with the highest probability on some of the 
eruptions of the Breidden, like those of the Wrekin, having been posterior to the 
formation of the coal-measures. Following up this inquiry, I will now proceed to 
offer other independent proofs, that volcanic action has been continued along the same 
line of eruption, into periods subsequent to the consolidation of the New Red Sand- 
stone, and even of the Lias, 


Trap Dykes on the line of the Breiddens which have cut through the New Sand- 
stone^ explanatory of the period of certain lines of elevation and dislocation in 
North Shropshire and Staffordshire, 

I have previously stated that there are few geological points more difficult to define 
accurately than the age of trap rocks. They have frequently been described as of the 
age of those strata with which they are found in contact. Such distinctions, however, 
are altogether untenable, except where the volcanic rocks were actually evolved during 
the accumulation of the sedimentary deposits with which they are associated ; and 
numerous instances of such contemporaneous traps have been already described. I 
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have further shown that this contemporaneous class has been afterwards broken through 
and dislocated by intrusive trap, and special attention is now invited to dykes which, 
proceeding from the Silurian System, affects also the New Red Sandstone of Shrop- 
shire. In concluding this chapter, therefore, I will describe : 1st. The trap dykes 
alluded to. 2ndly. The connection of these dykes with a distant mountain mass of 
trap rock. 3rdly. The signs of elevation and alteration perceptible in the New Red 
Sandstone along axes coincident with the direction of these intrusive rocks. And 
4thly. It will be shown that this line of elevation serves to explain how the great out- 
lier of Salopian Lias was dissevered from the chief mass of that formation. 

In the summer of 1834, the mansion of Sir Andrew Corbet, Bart., at Acton Reynolds, eight miles 
north of Shrewsbury, having been subjected to a thorough repair, the ground beneath and around it 
was cleared to the foundations, when masses of a hard, dark rock were discovered, passing like walls 
through the sandstone upon which the house is built. Being informed of this circumstance ^ I 
visited the spot ; and althougli at that period a great portion was covered up, suffieieut was exposed 
to explain the nature and relations of these rocks. The part which I inspected was a dyke about 
four feet and a half wide, chiefly made up of concretions, which cut through the horizontal beds of 
sandstone from north-west to south-west. The sides of the trap were vertical, and between them and 
the sandstone was a thin suhlband " or coating of decomposed felspar. The contiguous sandstone 
was indurated for a few inches, and contained disseminated grains of earthy oxide of manganese, 
but at a greater distance it had its ordinary charactertw These strata belong to the central mass of 
the New Red Sandstone, and immediately underlie the stone of the celebrated quarries of Grins-hill, 
distant about one mile, (see pp. 39 et seq.) In its course to the south-east, this dyke in passing 
under the house expands to a width of eight or nine feet, and therefore the portion w hicli I examined 
was possibly near its U*rminution. A second dyke, parallel to the above, ranges beneath the western 
part of the house. A third and larger dyke trends from E.N.E. to W.S.W. and consccpiently cuts 
across the two parallel dykes. The point of intersection of this transverse dyke with that first 
described having been covered by the progress of the building, 1 was prevented from personally 
extiiuiniiig it; but I collected specimens ubich had been extracted, and as they precisely resemble 
the rock 1 saw, there can be no doubt that the small dykes running from soutli-cast to north-west 
were mere branches from the large central dyke. The rock consists of two varieties : 1st. A por- 
phyritic greenstone, consisting of a dark-coloured base of hornblende and granular felspar with white 
crystals of common felspar. 2ndly. A mottled, rough concretionary rock, made up of pink and dark 
grey compact felspar with imbedded crystals of common felspar, the concretions often assuming 
angular forms and thus resembling a breccia, but as they and the matrix are of similar composition 
the whole must be regarded as concrctiomiry. As I was well acquainted with both these varieties of 
trap, having previously examined them near Welch Pool and in the Moel-y-Golfu range of theBrcidden 
Hills, and as I perceived the direction of the principal dyke would if prolonged, terminate precisely 
in that range, it occurred to me that, although Acton Reynolds was fifteen miles distant from the 
Breiddens, these dykes might be connected with that great centre of igneous eruption. I was fur- 
ther disposed to adopt this view, upon observing that the chain of hills of New Red Sandstone which 
extended over the intermediate country’ offered evidences of dislocation. Further inquiry confirmed 


By Mr, Corline, the architect, 
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LINES OF ELEVATION IN THE NEW RED SANDSTONE. 


the accuracy of the conjecture In the previous account of the Breidden Hills, it has been show'u 
that the trap forms two principal parallel ridges ranging from W.S.W, to E.N.E,, viz. Moel-y*Golfa 
and its dependent hills extending to Bauseley on the S.S.E., and the Breidden, properly so called, 
on the N.N.W. In these ridges it has also been shown that there are (‘vidences of two periods of 
eruption. 1st, Of contemporaneous trap, alternating conformably in thin bands with schists of the 
Silurian System. 2ndly. Of intrusive trap, which bursting through the former, has thrown the strata 
into vertical and dislocated positions, altering them and producing veins more or less metalliferous. 
Besides the Silurian rocks and bedded trap rocks affected b) these eruptive masses, there are indica- 
tions on the flanks of Bauscley Hill that movements of the trap have also affected, as before stated, 
the carboniferous stratii, u hich there repose uncoriformably upon the edges of the older rocks. IVo- 
ceeding to the E.N.E. in the direction of the axis, there are about five miles of country in which no 
rocks are visible, the valley in w hich the Severn flows being thickly covered w'itli gravel and other de- 
tritus ; but in the environs of Ness Cliff, hills of New Red Sandstone rise from the plain and arc 
more or less continuous for many miles to the E.N.E. , precisely in the prolongation of the axis of the 
Breiddons. 

The axis of the Moehy-Golfa ridge is well exposed in a sinall liill. six miles and three quarters 
west of Shrewsbury, recently cut tlirough in lowering the Holyhead road, where strata of dark red, 
yellowish, and whitish red, thin-bedded sandstones are tilted df)'’’’ to the N.N.W. or at right angles 
to tlie axis. The vast accumulations of detritus of New^ Red Sandstfme, mixed up wdth fragments 
of trap, Cambrian, Silurian, coal measure, and other rocks, wliich are piled up in Ensdon Hill and 
other localities between tliis line of elevation and the town of Shrewsbury^, arc thrown off upon the 
southern flank of the eruptive line. Following this line we find it preserving the true character 
of an anticlinal, for in the hills around Great and Little Ness, the strata of sandstone rise to the 
surface in dome-like forms, and after passing over a denuded covered w ith cnormfius accumu- 
lations of gravel, clay, and boulders^, an unequivocal anticlinal is exhibited in Eim Hill, wdiere the 
sandstone emerges from the plain and rises to a height of about h()0 fei»t. On the northern slopes 
of this hill, thick beds of yellowish friable sandstone dip N.N.W., whilst on the southern, or 
towards Shrewsbury, beds of deep red sandstone incline to the kS.S.K. 

But it is not merely the reversed dip which indicates the direction of the axis of elevation, for 
the sandstone in the central portion of the hill is so hard, white, and compact, and in so uiistralified 
or amorphous a condition, that it has every appearance of having undergone great alteration. It is 
made up of fine grains of quartz, (’cmented by decomposed fclsjiar, anti though not altered to the 
same extent as the sandstones of the Silurian System wdiicli 1 have shown in previous chapters to 
have been changed into granular quartz rock, there is a close approach towards that state. This 
amoq)hous mass having been cut into for the use of the roads to the depth of forty feet, is rent by 
vertical fissures, the faces of wdiich are frequently in the state of slickenside. Crystallized carbonate 
of lime is detected in small veins, and earthy oxide of manganese is both disseminated in grains 
through the mass and spread ip thut Aims over the faces of the fissures. Stratification is perceptible 
only towards the sides of the (juarry and near the summit, where the beds recovering their ordinary 
friable structure, dip t(ythe N.N.W. and 8.S.E. The whole in fact constitutes one great quartzose 
veinstone, running transverse to the strike of the l>eds, whilst numerous minor veins of similar com- 
position cut across the strata in the adjoining slopes. 


* III the Becond i4sit to establish this point I w^as accompanied by Mr. W. IlainUton, Sec. G.S. 
^ Sec account of these boulders and gravel in the concluding chapters. 
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Though no trap is visible in Pirn Hill, yet this mass of veined and altered rock lies so directly 
upon the axis of the trap of Moel-y-Golfa, that, independently of other proofs, this striking coin- 
cidence in range might lead to the conjecture of a connection between them. But when to this fact 
we add, that the principal dyke of Acton Reynolds is also precisely in this line, and three miles 
more distant than Pirn Hill from the great source of eruption ; and further that the trap of these 
dykes is identical in structure with that of Moel-y-Golfa, the conviction becomes irresistible that 
a powerful line of dislocation caused by volcanic activity acting along the same fissure has also pro- 
duced the alteration of the sandstone at this point. This anticlinal line is however traceable for 
many miles to the E.N.E. fur beyond Acton Reynolds, and usually elevates the strata ^‘en ddnie,” 
as at Stanton and Blakeley Hills. It mny, indeed, he followed into Staffordshire, passing the Bir- 
mingham and Liverpool Canal near Goldstoiie Common, where highly dislocated strata we*re ob- 
served by the Rev. Thomas Egerton precisely in the continuation of the axis above; described, 
though at a distance of upwards of thirty miles from Bauseley Hill, or the end of the ridge of 
Moel-y-Golfa, 

Another line of elevation in the contiguous masses of New Red Sandstone has a direction nearly 
parallel to the same axis. Being within a mile or two of the other it might by some he considered 
merely as the west-north-western face of the same line of disturbance ; but when it is recollected 
that the Breidden Hills present two principal parallel ridges with a depression between them (see 
Map), the coincidence between the forms in which they have been erupted and the double lines of 
elevated sandstone in North Salop, is too remarkable not to lead to a belief in the community of 
their origin. While, therefore, the one parallel is referred to the axis of Moel-y-Golfa, the other 
is conceived to be due to the eruption of the Breidden or Rodney Pillar Hill. The latter axis is 
first marked in the bluff headlands of Ness Cliff, about a mile distant from the parallel of Moel-y- 
Golfa, the beds being slightly bent or arched to the N.N.W. and S.S.E.’ There are few pecu- 
liarities in the lithological structure of these rocks, except that veins of quartz and sulphate of 
bar^^es occasionally project above the weathered and lichenized surfaces of the sandstone, gene- 
rally ranging oblique to the strike of the ridge. In Broughton and Clive Hill, still further to the 
E.N.E., the strata contain concretions of calcareou.s spar, which sometimes inclose nests of green 
carbonate and grey copper, iron pyrites, and copper ores in still greater abundance have 

been recently observed at Tedstill, Pradoc, near the north-western edge of the Ness Cliff Hills. 
Similar rocks, with veins of chalcedony, minute strings or nests of copper ore, small concretions 
of white and red himellar sulphate of barytes, and blackish spots (probably ferruginous oxide of 
cobalt), occur in the cHcarpment of the Hawkstone Hills near Marchamley, where the strata dip to 
the N.N.W. and pass beneath the red and green marls which support the lias of Prees and Cleverly. 
Ab there is a zone of strata more or less metalliferous on this parallel, similar to that noticed in 
the prolongation of the Moel-y-Golfa axis, it is natural to infer that they may have been produced 
by the same cause. This line of elevation, or a branch of it, extends into the holder range of hills, 
which, proceeding from the south of Hawkstone, passes to the north of Hod-net, and by the south 
side of Market Drayton, extends into Ashley Heath, Staffordshire, 800 feet above the sea, the liighest 
point perhaps in Great Britain, occupied by the New Red Sandstone'^. 

^ It ifl from this spot that the preceding view of tlie Breidden Hills was token. 

* At Broughton the calcareous matter so predominates, thut the beds have been worked for lime-burning 
They dip to the N.N.W. (See p. 37 et seq. where these beds are referred to the Muschelkalk.) 

I have not yet traced these lines of dislocation to their termination on the E N.E. This exanuuation 
would liave led me beyond the region of the annexed map. 
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When measured with precision, these lines of elevation, instead of being strictly pa- 
rallel, are found to diverge gradually from each other as they proceed to the E.N.E,, 
while to the W.S.W. they converge towards the Breiddens, and finally are coincident 
with the fissure on which those liiUs were erupted. They therefore resemble the great 
longitudinal, fan-shaped lines of disturbance which range through the coal-field of Coal 
Brook Dale, proceeding from the hill of Lilleshall as a volcanic nucleus. (See pp. 1 10, 
234, Map, and further observations following the description of tine Dudley Coal-field 
and Lickey Hills.) 

The discovery of a large elliptical basin of lias, the major axis of which is parallel to 
these axes, adds much interest to the case. This basin, as ah'cady described, p. 22, is 
flanked on the S.S.E. by the Hawkstone and Market Drayton Hills, whilst on the N.N.E. 
it is bounded, though at a greater distance, by another range of New Red Sandstone, 
which rising near Malpas, extends into the hills of Bickcrton, Bulkeley, and Peckforton. 
This last-mentioned range of hills also slightly diverges from the main axis of the 
Breiddens, trending from south-west to north-east, and coincides remarkably in mi- 
neral characters with the ridges just described. Thus, at Bickerton is a mass of hard, 
white, (‘onipact sandstone, coated with black oxide of manganese like that of Pirn Hill, 
and dipping to the north-west, whilst other beds of red marl and sandstone incline to 
the south-east , and though the prevailing dip of these hills between Beeston and 
Bickerton is to the south-east, there is a transverse disniption in the central part (Peck- 
forton and Bulkclcv) where the strata are thrown over to the N.W. and W.N.W. On 
the south-eastern face of the Peckforton Hills, copper ores have been extracted to a 
small extent. Tliese ores occur in strings and veins associated with dislocations more 
or less transver.se to the main direction of the red sandstone, the only exception with 
which 1 am acquainted being in Stanner Hill, where certain poor mineral veins appear 
to range from south-west to north-east, or parallel to the ridge. Sulphate of barytes is 
not uufrequent, and Sir Philip Egerton informs me that it is frequently disseminated 
through the sandstone. 

From the undisturbed position of the lias between the two fan-shaped lines of ele- 
vation, which threw up the New Red Sandstone of the Hawkstone Hills on the one 
side, and the Peckforton on the other, it may be inferred that eniptive forces have 
dcstrt)yed an overlying mass of that formation which may have once extended so far 
towards the south-east, as to connect this outlier with the main escarpment of the 
formation, while the intervening region w^as left in a tranquil state; and thus the pre- 
servation of this singular outlier is satisfactorily explained. 

We shall aftenvards extend this inquiry and apply the same tests to other districts, 
particularly to the red sandstone surrounding the great coal-field of Dudley and Wol- 
verhampton, and extending to the south of the Lickey Hills, with the view of deter- 
mining the periods at which such tracts have been disturbed ; and we shall again show 
that great periods of dislocation took place posterior to the lias, on lines of ancient 
eruption. 
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In the meantime, by completing the observations in one region, it has been proved, 
that volcanic matter was emitted for a very long time during the formation of the 
Silurian strata, and that afterwards other eruptions took place, throwing those ancient 
strata into vertical, undulating, and broken masses, and probably giving rise to metal- 
liferous veins ; that the coal measures were accumulated after the last-mentioned pe- 
riod of disturbance, because they rest unconformably upon the inclined edges of the 
Silurian rocks ; and lastly, that other volcanic forces, evolving products similar in 
lithological structure to those previously erupted, renewed their activity on the same 
lines of fissure after the accumulation of the New Red Sandstone and even of the Lias. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 


Range and Distribution of the Silurian Rocks in Montgomeryshire and the adjacent 
Districts of Shropshire and Denbighshire. (PI. 32. 1, 2, and 9. PL 33, 

f, 1.; 

In the three preceding chapters it has been shown, that the Longmynd and adjacent 
hills constitute a mineral axis, in wdiich certain rocks of the Cambrian System throw off 
the Silurian deposits on their flanks ; that the Silurian rocks to the west of this axis 
have been the theatre of intense volcanic action and are the seat of valuable mines , 
and that the Breidden Hills, still further to the west, have been fonned by another out- 
burst of volcanic matter. Having attempted to fix tlie ceras of these eruptions, and to 
explain the effects they have produced upon the sedimentarj^ deposits, I now^ proceed 
to the consideration of the strata composing the Silurian System which are spread over 
the south-western parts of Salop and wide tracts of Montgomeryshire and Denbighshire. 
We shall thus complete the account of these deposits over one large district before we 
follow^ them into South Wales, 

The Silurian strata which occupy this large tract, lie in several undulations or troughs, 
hetw cen the districts already described and the Berwyn Mountains, constituting in fact 
a number of parallel anticlinal and synclinal lines. (See transverse section, PI. 32, f. 9.) 
The Ludlow^ Rocks, properly so called, extend over a large portion of the eastern side 
of this area. In the environs of Clun and Bishop's Castle, they occupy the hills of 
Clunbury, the Black Mountain, &c., and sweeping round by Stow Hill to Knighton, 
they support the great detached outlier of Old Red Sandstone of Clun Forest, forming 
Kerry Hill on the west, and on the north and north-east the hills of Bishop’s Castle, 
Walcot Park, Eyton and Bury Ditches. (PI. 33. f. 1.) Wherever the Silurian rocks 
are near the Old Red Sandstone, as at Clun, they consist of the true Upper Ludlow 
Ro(‘k, characterized by Homnlonotus Knighfii, Serpuloides longissima^ Leptesna lata, 
Orbicula rugata, Ci/pricardia amygdalina, OrthoceratifcH, and other well-known fossils, 
and have precisely the same mineral characters as the rock in the immediate vicinity 
of Ludlow, being also quarried for the same puq>oses. In this range they vary in 
height from 800 to 1400 feet, the strata upon the wliole dipping inwards, and forming 
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the elevated trough, in the centre of which lies the Old Red Sandstone of the forest of 
Clun. Though the junction of these rocks with the Old Red Sandstone is clearly de- 
fined, it is not practicable to trace through these mountains the same subdivisions of 
the strata as in the Ludlow district, there being no good representative of the Aymestry 
Limestone, nor a trace of its beautiful fossils. Receding from the limits of the Upper 
Ludlow Rock, we see in numberless well-defined and open sections a succession of infe- 
rior strata, which conduct us downwards to well-marked Lower Ludlow Rocks, without 
the intervention of a single bed of limestone, however impure. We occasionally meet, 
however, with a narrow band, filled with the Terebratula Navicula^ which may be con- 
sidered to represent the Aymestry Limestone. 

Some of the harder beds of the Lower Ludlow are quarried for flagstones in Kerry 
Hill and at Yechad, where they contain two species of Cardiola and numerous Qrapto- 
lites, fossils already described as characteristic of this subdivision, but which have never 
yet been observed in the Upper Ludlow Rock. The same beds are quite as clearly 
exhibited on the eastern side of Clun Forest, in the lower parts of the Black Hill, &c. 
(The greenstone of the inhabitants.) We can thus clearly define both the Upper and 
Lower Ludlow Rocks in that portion of the tract in which they pass upwards into the 
Old Red Sandstone. 

Ludlow rocks, coutaining the same fossils, occupy nearly all the higher parts of the Long Moun- 
tain (1330 feet) between the Conidou and the Breiddens, though the Upper Ludlow Hock is ill 
developed. (See PL 32. f. 2.) Below that /one, which is marked by tlie flagstones containing 
the Vurdiolce^ is a badly defined succession of strata, for owing to tlie absence of any representative 
of the Wenlock limestone it is impracticable to separate the strata underl) iTig the flagstones from 
those above them, and to decide, that this portion of shale belongs to the Ludlow, that to the Wenlock 
formation. We are here, therefore, compelled to include both formations under the comprehensive 
term of Upper Silurian Rocks; and the same absence of luncstonc and fossils oblia^es ns to apply this 
broad classification to large tracts in North and Soath Wales, 

The whole of the strata in the valley of the Severn from Newtown to the Breiddens are of this 
age. They surround the town of Montgomery, and extend in undulating masses from Newtown to 
Llanfair, and are admirably exhibited in the valley of the Berriew. They form all the ridges of the 
beautiful upper park (jf Powis Castle, and are admirably laid open in the bill of Yr-Alt, N.N.E. of 
Welch Pool. They are also repeated in troughs at Meifod, between the valleys of the Severn and 
the Pfyrnwy these troughs being bounded by ridges of the inferior Caradoc sandstone. (PL 32. f. 9.) 
The Upper Ludlow is wanting throughout the greater part of this rai^gc, and the prevailing rocks 
have the incoherent character of the Lower Ludlow and Wenlock shales. As the strata of these 
hills are thrown over with reversed dips, they can be examined in numberless sections. The 
whole of the Long Mountain is a trough-shaped elevation, the flagstones and lower shales rising 
on all sides towards the flanks of the mountain. (PL 32. f. 2.) On the western slopes, near Nelly 
Andrew^s Green and Gaithley, the lower argillaceous strata being near the volcanic range of the 

* 77ie English reader may be informed that the Welsh name of this river, Ffyrnwy, though apparently so 
unpronounceable, has the agreeable and mellifluous sound of vemmv, 
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Breidden Hills are thrown off at the high angle of 70 % dipping to the south-east, under thin, flaggy^ 
argillaceous and slightly micaceous sandstone, containing Cardiolee^ Orthocera, and Graptolitesj 
and on the opposite side of the mountain, at Houghleigh, the same t>eds dip to the north-west, 
though at a u)uch lower angle. The slighter inclination of these strata is explained by their being 
so much further from tlie trappean axis of the Corndoji, (See the last chapter,) In the central or 
highest parts, as for example near tlie Harp, the beds are very Uttle inclined. 

In Powis Castle Park, and in jill the ridges between it and the junction of the Berriew and the Se- 
vern dull grey shale prevails, occasionally enclosing spherical concretions, the whole being undistin- 
guishable from the Lower Ludlow Rock and Wenlock Shale in many other localities. The concre- 
tions consist of impure black argillaceous liiucbtone, varying in diameter from four inches to a foot, 
and break with a couchoidal fracture, in which r(?8pect, and in containing strings of wliite and black 
calcareous spar, they resemble the septaria of the London clay or the nodular cement stones of the 
Lias. Tlie nucleus of these concretions consists sometimes of calcai'eous spar, quartz crystals, car- 
bonate of copper, with occasionally minute nests and flahes of aulbracite. Other concretions are 
formed around organic remains, as the A sap hits randatus^ Cuh/mcne Bh/mttdmchti^ OrthocerUy^c* ; 
and when the natural divisions of these organic remains are occupied by any of the above simple 
materials, they are beautifully diversified b The bands of argillaceous sandstone which lie in the 
troughs between the valleys of the Severn and Ffyrnwy (see section, PI. 32. f. 9.) present nothing 
remarkable j and the hill of Yr-Alt may serve as a sample of the whole. Occasionally they pro- 
duce a fliigstone, which is durable if not exposed to the atmosphere. The quarries on the south- 
eastern face of Golfa Hill, and those in the western sides of Powis Castle and in the bed of the 
Berriew river near its junction with the Severn, are among the best examples, the stone being 
usually of a dark indigo grey colour, sometimes slightly calcareoiis, and frequently imirKed by white 
veins of carbonate of lime and quartz. The varied inch nation of the strata conlpo^ing the chief 
masses of these mudstones in Montgomeryshire and the adjoining parts of Salop will be best 
underdtood by reference to the map and sections, the dip being of course usually highest near to 
those anticlinal lines along which the inferior strata are thrown up in numerous parallel ridges. 
(PL 32. f. 9.) 


Lower Silurian Rocks, or Caradoc Sandstone, and Llandeilo Flags of West Salop and 

Montgomery, 

The Lower Silurian Rocks to the west of the Longuiynd are prominently exposed in 
the upland district of Shelve and Conidon, where they have been described as alter- 
nating with ridges of trap rock (Chapter 22.). Many of these ridges consist of the 
Caradoc sandstone, others of flagstones similar to those at Llandeilo. Tlte uppermost 
members of these Lower Silurian Rocks in the form of impure sandy limestones, like 
those described p. 217., containing the Pentanierus ohlongus, Productus sericeus, and 
other well-known fossils, fold round the highly-inclined edges of the older Cambrian 
rocks of the I^Rgmynd or oldest nuneral axis of Shropshire. Examples are seen 

‘ Similar coucretiona ar« characteristic of the Lower Ludlow Rock in the neighbourhood of Ludlow and 
Ayme^try, near Elton, and alao on the flanka of Deerfold Chaae. (See p, 205.) 
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new linley Hall, extending thence by Norbury to Wentnor, and at Cox's Mill. This 
UBConformable wrangement is of great interest in teaching us, that where those strata 
which in other places fonn the beds of passage between the Silurian and Cambrian 
systems are wanting, the contiguous rocks belonging to the two systems are uncon- 
formable ; and it also seems to prove, that such Cambrian rocks had been placed in 
inclined positions, before the deposition of the Caradoc sandstone had commenced. 

At the north-western edges of the Long Mountnin, between the Black Moor and the Ffron Gate, 
are red and green sandy shales, containing the same species of Lingula as the shale at Buildwas. 
These red and green beds so contiguous to the coal-field of Shrewsbury might well be mistaken for 
the Old Red Sandstone ; but the included organic remains and the dip of the strata beneath beds 
inclosing fossils of the Wenlock shale completely decide the case. On tlie south-western flanks of 
the Long Mountain is not only the usual thick development of Upper Silurian Rocks, namely, a 
flag-like mudstone with a lower shale containing concretions of argillaceous limestone, but also 
thick-bedded, hard, and greyish blue grits, wrought into square blocks of good and durable quality. 
These, on exposure, frequently become of a rusty brown colour. Judging from their mineral cha- 
racter, I am disposed to place these grits in the Caradoc formation. 

Beds of calcareous sandstone, with fossils similar to those on the eastern flanks of the Caradoc, 
occur at the Cefn near the flank of the Breidden Hills, where they are penetrated by trap rocks. 
(See last chapter, p. 293.) 

Another zone of these deposits is thrown up at Welch Pool through the Upper Silurian 
Rocks, and extends from about a mile N.N.E. of that town to upwards of a mile S.S.W. 
of it. These are upon the line of a trappean eruption before described (the Breidden, 
Standard, &c.). The Caradoc sandstones in this short range are of red and dark grey 
colour, the former predominating. In the high ground north of Welch Pool, called the 
Red Hill, are quarries in highly inclined and fractured strata of these rocks, some of 
them consisting of hard grits, in parts calcareous, others of mottled, red and grey 
sandy shale, the former predominating. In a woody dingle' between these old quarries 
and the Standard or great trap dyke, the shale abounds with casts of beautifully orna- 
mented trilobites of the genus T'rimclmis, so abundant in the Caradoc sandstone of 
other tracts. Some of the more calcareous beds are seen on the danks of the Standard 
trap dyke, and they again protrude in various detached masses in the park of Powis 
Castle. One of these, near the north end of the park, is a grey, impure, sandy 
limestone, in parts concretionary, the weathered surfaces of the concretions being 
marked by shells, corals, &c. But the most remarkable of these knolls is that on 
which Powis Castle is built, the edifice having been constructed from quarries in 


* A» thia raviae had not, aa far as I could ascertain, any name, I venture to hope that, to mark so interest- 
ing a fossil locality, Lord Clive vUl call it Trilobite Dingle.” The large specimen, AsapAus PowUii, named 
in honour of the noble family, so justly beloved throughout Montgomeryshire, was found at this spot with 
the Orthis iettuMnaria and other shells, and two or tlirec species of the genus Trinucleus, including T» Corac- 
tacus, (See description of these trilobites in the chapters on Organic Remains.) 
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another parallel, contiguous mass’. The rock beneath the castle is a red grit, in 
parts so calcareous and highly charged with portions of encrinital stems as to consti- 
tute an impure limestone. The faces of these beds are well exposed as massive buttresses 
in the hanging garden-terraces, where, being nearly vertical or inclined at angles of 70° 
to 80° to the E.S.E., they have the appearance of forming the lower walls of the noble 
building. Between this rock and the lower ridge u])on the west, the carriage road 
passes through a depression, which is probably on the line of a fault, for upon reach- 
ing the quarries we find the strata in a parallel ridge dipping to W.N.W. 45°. These 
relations will be understood by inspecting this wood-cut. 



(iurden terraces, (’u^tk rock. Hoad and tutslt Old miam 


The character of the strata varies much, even in a very short distance ; but in a trans- 
verse section made near the soutli end, the quarries present in descending order : 

Feet 


a. Purplish brown, calcareoiH firit, with many fraj^inents of eiicnnircs, in beds from oiglit inches to one foot 
and u half, with way-boauls of led shale, in paits a 8and> imd in others an encimifid, subcrvhtal* 

line hincstone (see wotKl-ciit ) 20 

h. Blotcliy grit with much red shale 6 

i. Hard, fine-g^raincd, calcareous gnt, paswing downwaids into a mottled, dingy green, and purple iinjmie 

limestone with irregular traees of way-boards fj 

(/, Purple and white hmeatone with blotches of led shale 4 

t\ Hard, fine, thick-bedded, calcareous conglomerate, red where w'eathered, but greyish where freshly broken. 

It consists of fragment# of emrinites, green earth, chocolate-coloured schist, and a few quartz jiebbles, 
of sizes varying from almonds to small peas * f> 

j. The lowest bed visible is a purple and whitish, aeuii-crvstalline limestone with white vema,., 3 


So numcrouft are the dislocations at this spot, and indeed through every part of the park, that 
these beds can l>e traced continuously for only a few paces to the north-east, when tliey are tlirown 
back into another low ledge, the strata of which dip 70^^ to the N.N,W. In this the prevailing 
colour is grey, and at the extremity of tlie quarries, the beds [lass into concretionary, subcrystallinc, 
bard, impure, mottled limestone. Where these rocks do not form separate knolls, their course is 
marked by the red roads or red land produced by the decomposition of the lieds extending from 
Welch Pool through Powis Castle Park, to the Red Lane, where the axis subsidea. 


’ Some idea of the beauty of this Bccne may be formed fnim the sketch prefixed to this chapter. It is 
taken from Powia Castle looking to the Breiddenfi> and presents almost the same outline as a coloured drawing 
by Lady Lucy Clive. The name of the ca«tlo in Welsh is Castel-coch or goch (Hed Castle), 
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Sepmted from tbe zane of Welch Pool by the flags and mudstone of the intervening ridge of 
Golfa and its dependencies, is another low elevation of red rock wear the Quakers' burial ground. 
It is composed of slightly micaceous and argillaceous red sandstone, overlaid by slightly calcareous 
beds and quart/ose red conglomerate, finesgrained purple grit, and flag-like sandstone, containing 
portions of trilobites ( TrinuHem) and rounded impressions of stems of encriiiites, precisely like 
those of the Caradoc sandstone. Tlie pebbles are quartz, varying in size from hens’ eggs to beans, 
and the matrix is calcareous ; the beds being separated by thin courses of red spotted shale and 
calcareous concretions of red, green and purple colours* These beds dip 45*^ to the N.N.W. and 
are traversed by a number of joints. The line of this elevation of the lower rocks is indistinctly 
traceable to the north-east into the high road between Garth and Welch Pool. It is met abruptly 
by a much higher elevation of similar rock in the hill of Moel-y-Garlh (860 feet above the sea), the 
direction of which is tramverse to (hat of all the ridges of this district^ being nearly north-west of 
south-east ^ The structure of this remarkable hill is well exposed in different quarries on its south- 
western face, where the beds dip away to the W.S.W. at angles varying from 40"^ to 60'^ and consiht 
of flaggy, grey sandstone and shale, hard, purple conglomerate grit arid sandstone, greenish and 
brownish, slightly micaceous, grey sandstone, ^c. In these beds an^ casts of tlie large Orthis 
expaasa, PI. 2U. f, 14, and other shells, with encrinital stems. The rocks of the Mocl-y-Garth have 
a tendency to slaty cleavage, the laminae in one part being nearly vertk*al, and ranging from 10^(‘aht 
of south to 10° west of north. In quarries near the summit of the hill the brownish hard sandstone 
is split by joints into parallelopipeds, the surface of the beds being covered with black and purplish 
blue oxide of iron and some thin pellicles of shale. Beyond the north-western extremity of Mocl- 
y-Garth, tlic strata resume the prevailing strike of the country, and red rocks of the Caradoc sand- 
stone, occupying hillocks at Hendrechen, range to the north-east by Croes-wood to Gaerfavvr, where 
they attain the height of 754 feet. 

Gaerfawr®, though of no great altitude, is a very striking object, for as it is the last hill of an\ 
note upon this parallel, it impends over the flat valley of the Severn. An excellent transverse section 
of a portion of the Caradoc sandstone is seen in a gorge pjissing from the valley of Guilsficld to the 
north-west of Gaerfawr. The strata dip to the west and north-west, at angles w Incli are highest 
near Guilsfield and decrease in the overlying strata, which succeed each other in the follow ing 
ascending order ; 

1. Argillaceous, sandy shale. 2. Thin-bedded, highly mieaccons, hard sandstone, splitting into rhombic fragutenb, with 
casta of shells on the surfaces of the beds. 3. Tbe same sandstone with casts of sbcUs marked by yellow hydrate of iron , 
beds four inches to one foot. 4. Thick beds of calcareous grit, passing upwards into a light grey impure limestone with 
fossils : forty or fifty feet of this TOi“k arc exposed in one quany, the beds dipping from to 35® to the north-west, but 
only the three or four feet of the uppermost stratum are calcareous. 5. Grey shelly sandstones form the western and 
north-weslern slopes of the Gaeifawr, with some courses of sandy shale and two bands, at least, of dark indigo, subcrj'stal’ 
line limestone. 


‘ Lord Clive informed me that owing to this transverse direction Moel-y-Gorth is called m Welch the Head- 
land of Powia, being in fact laid athwart the other ridges, (See Map.) 

® Impure limestone, forming part of the Caradoc formation and eimilor to the ruck of Gaerfavvr, is well laid 
open in quarries at tlie north-WTstern foot of Mocl-y-Garth, where in my lost visit (Oct. 183()) I observed 
several convoluted fossil forms with which I was not familiar, but was unprovided with a sufficiently heavy 
hammer to extract them. I recommend this quarry to the attention of the fossilist ; it lies about one mile 
souUi and by west of Guilsfield, 
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The shell.'! most ahuruluitt here, are Ortbh cxpansu^ O. testndmaria, O* hilobata^ O. canalis, S!C. 
These latter beds with shale (near a spot called the Gryfin) pass at an angle of 20° under variegated 
conglomerate, composed of (juartz, slate, honistone, &c., the fragments varying in size from pins' 
heads to a man's fist. The strata, like those of the Moel-y- Garth, are traversed by joints which cut 
through the quartz pebbles, and their fractured surfaces have often a high degree of polish. This 
red conglomerate, overlying the whole system of the grey sandstones of the Gaerfawr, ]>rove8 that 
the similar red conglomerate and gritty beds of Welch Pool, Powis Castle, the Guakers' burial- 
ground, and other places wliich rise from beneath the overljing mudstones or Upper Silurian rocks, 
form the upper strata of the Curadoc sandstone or Lower Silurian Rocks. The conglomerate beds 
passing into grits more or less red and oecasionally calcareous, may be followed from the north- 
western flank of the Gaerfawr for about half a mile to the north-east aiul about two miles to the 
south-west, the grey and calcareous sandstones uniformly rising from beneath tliem. If the trans- 
verse section from the ridge of Gaerfawr to the north-west be continued, we pass over about three 
miles of undulating country and hilly grounds, from 7<X) to 900 feet above the sea. the whole com- 
posed of the mudstone or Upper Silurian Rock, before we reach the beautiful vale of Meifod, watered 
by the F^rnwy, on the left bank of which are numerous ridges of Caradoc sandstone. 

This formation now begins to assume even more importance than on the flanks of 
Caer Caradoc ; for from the banks of the Fyrnwy to those of the Tanat it occupies 
the whole region. Tiie first ridge is marked by its sharp and narrow form. The 
highest part, or north-eastern end, called Alt-y-macn, is 1160 feet ; Galt-yr-Ankr, its 
south-western, is 740 feet above the sea ; the strata of the fonner dipping at an angle 
of 70"^, those of the latter 60° to the south-east. The direction of this ridge is there- 
fore parallel to that of Gaerfawr, or in other words the valley of tlie Fyrnwy is 
parallel to that of the Severn. These inclined strata of Caradoc sandstone are slightly 
micaceous and occasionally calcareous, of grey and brownish grey colours externally, 
but dark bluish grey when cut into. They are filled with the characteristic fossils, viz., 
Orilm hilohata, PI. 19. f. 7 ; 0. testudinaria, PI. 20. f. 9. ; 0. alternata, PI. 19. f, 6. ; 
0. expansa, PI. 20. f, 19. ; 0. Pecteriy PI. 21. f. 9. ; and many fragments of trilobites of 
the genus Trinucleus, The shelly matter having in general disintegrated, the impression 
only is left in sandy ferruginous cavities. The fossils are usually arranged in irregular 
layers, hut they sometimes pass into large sub-concretionary s])hcrical masses. In de- 
tailing the structure of this country we must remind the reader, that to the east of the 
Fyrnwy, llie Caradoc sandstone is thrown up only at intervals, along different axes of 
elevation, for the most part parallel, leaving between them troughs filled with undulating 
masses of the younger deposits. (See PI. 32. f. 9.) In proportion as examination is 
extended to the north-w^est, the older strata are repeated with much greater frequency 
in the numerous parallel ridges lying between the Vale of Meifod and the south-eastern 
flanks of the Berwyn Mountains. At the south-western extremity of the Meifod Ridge 
(Galt-yr-ankr) the strata bend round from their south-easterly inclination and dip, first 
to the west and afterwards to the north-we.st, and thus beds of nearly the same age are 
repeated in each of the sharp ridges on the banks of the Tanat, as in those wliich 
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fepproach to the Bouth-eastern face of the Berwyn®, the section across them exhibiting 
a number of anticlinal and synclinal lines. 

The structure of the tract between the Ffymwy, and the Taunat, as explained above* 
and in the section (Pi. 32. f. 9.) was pointed out to me by Professor Sedgwick. To 
determine the boundary line between the Cambrian and Silurian Systems, he led me to 
the flanks of the Berwyns, and on the banks of the lurch, a tributary of the Taunat, 
we observed that the rocky gorge called Craig-y-glyn and the ridge ‘ of Mjmidd-mawr 
were composed of Lower Silurian Rocks. These strata dip to the S.E., beneath the 
Caradoc Sandstone, and repose upon the more ancient rocks of the Berwyn chain, (PI. 
33, f. 9.) They consist of blueish and dark grey calcareous flagstones, slightly mica- 
ceous, passing into eartliy limestone and also into sandstone. Joints of encrinites 
abound in the limestone, and casts of them in the sandstone. The most interesting fossil, 
however, is the Asaphus Buchii, It has before been stated, that this crustacean charac- 
terizes the Llandeilo flags ; a formation well defined by its mineral and zoological cha- 
racters. The clear evidence of the relative antiquity of these beds was therefore a subject 
of great satisfaction ; particularly as it proved, that however great and frequent might 
be the lines of disturbance in this region, occasioning many breaks and powerful un- 
dulations ; still the strata had progressively increased in thickness from south-east to 
north-west, exhibiting a fulness and clearness of succession, which it was very import- 
ant to point out, in the history of such ancient deposits. 

These fossil beds are affected by slaty cleavage like those of the Moel-y-garth, but 
to a much greater degree. They dip from 15° to 25° to the south-east, the inclina- 
tion decreasing towards the valley of the Tanat. The lines of true bedding could 
with difliculty be traced if the rock were not fossiliferous, but the trilobites, encrinites, 
and other organic remains, including the Orthw protensa, (PI. 22. f. 8. 9.) mark the 
laminae of deposition. The other lines which obscure the true stratification are two-fold. 
1st. Innumerable lines of cleavage, which cross the beds at high angles, dipping 70° 
north-west : these are all precisely parallel to each other, the cleavage passing directly 
through the bodies of organic remains, pebbles, and concretions. 2ndly. Joints, nearly 
vertical, more or less irregular, which are several feet apart. 

Veins containing lead ore, penetrate the flagstones, and are more or less abundant 
along the eastern flanks of the Berwyn cliain. As persons unaccustomed to work in 
countries where the strata have the slaty impress, would have difficulty in distinguishing 
the true dip from joints and planes of cleavage, I refer them to the writings of Professor 
Sedgwick, who first clearly drew the distinction, and to the diagrams pp. 359, 360, 393, 
and 400, explanatory of the structure of similar rocks in Caermarthenshire and Pem- 
brokeshire*. 

‘ Ferwyn is 2715 feet above the level of the sea. These lower ridges are about tliree miles north of 
Llaurltaiftdr, and rather inore distant hom the celebrated and striking waterfall of Pistill Khaid3nr. (See Map.) 

* In this example tiie position of the organic remains removes all doubt in distmguishing the lammm or 
deposit from the planes of cleavage. In those rooks where organic remains are absent, Professor Sedgwick 
has taaght us, that may generally conclude that the great lines of cleavage which alFect a whole mountain, 
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The structure of the Berwya Mountains, which form the ttpper portion of the great 
Cambrian System, as well as all the rocks to the north and west of them, will be fully 
described by Professor Sedgwick ; but having traversed these mountains, in company 
with him, I may be permitted to state, that they mainly consist of coarse slaty rocks. 
Their overlying masses contain a few impure calcareous courses with casts of fossils, 
and at intervals thick and massive bands of porphyritic trap as well as thinly laminated, 
yellowish green bands of compact felspar and other rocks of igneous origin. On their 
north-western face, these mountains are flanked and underlaid by lower ridges of other 
slaty rocks, containing many massive beds and elongated concretions of dark grey lime- 
stone, some crystalline, others earthy and impure, in thickness of 10, 12, and 20 feet. 
In the hills east of Bala these limestones are pretty extensively quarried, and clearly 
dip under the chief mass of the Berwyns. Among the fossils, including those of the 
Bala limestone, the following occur : Orthis anomala^ Schlot, PI. 21. f. 10. ; 0. Actonye^ 
PJ. 20. f. 1C. ; O. canalls, PI, 20. f. 8. ; O, comprcssa, PI. 22. f. 12. ; 0. Flabellulum, 
PI. 21. f. 6. (a) ; O. lata, PI. 22. f. 10, ^ O. Pecten, Dalm. ? PI. 21. f. 9. ; O. protensa, 
PI. 22. f. 8. 9. ; 0. testudinaria, Dalm. PL 20, f. 9. ; Bellerophon bilobatus, PI. 19. f. 13. ; 
Lepta^na sericea, PI. 19. f. 1,2.; irith two or three unpublished species. 

As these shells abound also in the Lower Silurian Rocks, it would seem that as yet 
no defined line of zoological division can be drawn between the Lower Silurian and 
Upper Cambrian groups, and that as our knowledge extends, we may probably fix the 
lowest limit of the Silurian System beneath the line of demarcation which has for the 
present been assumed. In the meantime, transitions which, like this, are clearly marked 
by stratigraphical, lithological, and zoological proofs, are of the highest value in esta- 
blishing the true classification of sedimentary deposits. Though frequent in the over- 
lying formations, as developed in the previous chapters, they are necessarily of rarer 
occurrence among the oldest fossiliferous strata, owing to the greater number of con- 
vulsions and changes, which they have usually undergone, and hence the geological 
value of this section. In Caermarthenshire, similar passages will be pointed out \ but 
in that region, the beds in question are neither so largely developed, nor so much 
(charged with fossils as near the Berwyns. To what extent the same species of shells 
which characterize the Lower Silurian rocks, descend into the Cambrian System, is 
not yet satisfactorily determined ; nor can it be so, until the oldest fossiliferous rocks 
of Cumberland, Wales, and Devonshire are brought into close comparison, and their 
specific contents accurately determined \ 

In the accompanying map it wall be perceived, that wherever the Lower Silurian 
rocks pass into the Upper Cambrian, as on the flanks of the Berwyns and in certain 

running in planes mathematically parallel to each other, are not tlie laminoe of deposit, Tlio latter have 
indeed always more irregular and uneven surfaces, which are frequently to be traced by decomposing edges or 
furrows on the weathered sides or joints of the rocks, often filled by patches of moss and grass. (See Sedgwick 
on slaty cleavage, GeoL Trans, vol. 8, p. 460.) 

‘ Professor Scdgwick ‘0 works on Cumberland and North Wales, as well as a joint memoir by him and myself 
oil the older Rocks of Devonshire, will, it is hoped, in a great measure, clear up this point. 
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parto of Gaemartbeaahire, the coloui-s indicative of these fbnnationB are not very dis- 
similBr ; while in all the tracts where there is abrupt collocation of masses of different 
age^ the intermediate strata being omitted, the boundary is rigorously defined by strongly 
contrasted colours. 


Dislocations along the Boundary between the Silurian and Cambrian Systems. 

1 have said that a transition from the Silurian into the Cambrian System is rarely to 
be detected. This is clearly proved by passing from the Berwjms nortli wards into Den- 
bighshire, or southwards into Radnorshire, for we then see that all simplicity and 
clearness of succession vanish. Powerful lines of disturbance mark the frontier; on 
one side of which are certain members of the Silurian Sj’stem (seldom even the lower 
group), on the other old slaty rocks of the Cambrian System. Examples of such rela- 
tions may be observed along the fiexuous demarcation extending from the Berwyns to 
Moel-ben-tyrch. (see Map.) A traverse to this last-mentioned mountain from Llanfair, 
five miles east of it, exhibits a space watered by the river Einion and occupied by grey, 
graptoUte schist, in vertical and undulating beds, with a strike varying from north-east 
and south-west to N.N.E. and S.S.W. Large portions of this tract are denuded and 
covered with coarse detritus derived from the mountains on the west. I consider those 
schists to belong to the lowest members of the Upper Silurian rocks which have been 
mentioned as undulating throughout a wide area between Welch Pool and Newtown. 
This region of mudstone is bounded on the west by a chain of rocks of very different 
composition, which ranges from Moel-ben-tyrch to near Llanwnnog, six miles west of 
Newtown, and is thence prolonged into Radnorshire in the mountains south of Pen- 
strowed. The prevailing rocks in these wild tracts is a hard, quartzose, slaty sandstone, 
passing into a coarse grit (the greywacke of foreign geologists) usually of grey, but 
sometimes of purplish, brown, and ferruginous colours. In Moel-ben-tyrch I detected 
casts of encrinites and corals in this rock, but in general it is void of fossils, and litho- 
logically unlike all the strata described, except certain grits and sandstones of the 
Longmynd in Shropshire. There is, therefore, no doubt that it belongs to the Cambrian 
System, and that it is of higher antiquity than the fossiliferous strata on the eastern flank 
of the Berwyns, Along this line of separation the absolute contact of the Silurian and 
Cambrian rocks is rarely discernible, owing to the vast accumulations of detritus above 
alluded to, but on ascending the older chain a startling phenomenon presents itself. 
Instead of rising to the north-west in their regular order, these older rocks usually dip 
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north-west, and haTe thus the appearance of being in a, position ovarlying the 
dqiosits*. 

This inverted position, which is traceable at intervals for a great distance, has doubt*' 
less arisen from the intensity with which the Welsh Mountains have been dislocated. 
Surprising as this phenomenon may appear to those who have not studied geol(^,it is 
not without parallel in other mountain chains. I have myself observed it on the 
northern face of the Eastern Alps, where the newest secondary deposits are broken off 
by enormous faults and dip under the oldest rocks in the centre of the chain i and even 
in this country, inversions similar to these will be specially adverted to and their causes 
explained in a subsequent chapter on the Malvern and Abberley Hills*. 

* The dip at Moel-ben*tyrch i« N,N.W. (See chapter 31 » cm the Abberley and Malvern HillaO 

• The aheets of the Ordnance Survey relating to it were not publiahed when I firat examined this tract, and 
therefore I do not profcM to have laid down with minute preciaion the boondary line between the Silurian and 
Cambrian Systems throughout Penbighshire and Montgomeryshire. In the northern part, indeed, I have 
depended chiefly on the assistance of Professor Sedgwick. At Moel-ben-tyrch, however, and at the Berwyns, 
the demarcation is, I trust, accurate. ' To render the outlines more accurate, I now avail myself of the issue of< 
two new quarter sheets of the Ordnance Survey to visit the tract agfdn, while these pages are passing through 
the press. — August 19, 1837. 
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SltVRlAl CAMBRIAN, AND 'fRAP ROCKS IN RADNORSHIRE. 


und Lower Silurian Roekt of Preeteign, the Vale of Radnor, Radnor Forest, 
^e.-’-^amhrian Rocks in West Radnor . — Volcanic Group and Altered Rocks 
of Old Radnor. (PI. 38. figs. 1, 2, 3, and 4.) 


iJtJiTriNO the region where the best types of the Silurian System are exhibited^ let 
ns now follow these rocks upon their strike from north-east to south-west, throng the 
counties of Radnor, Brecknock, and Caermarthen, till we take leave of them in the 
coast-cliSs of Pembrokeshire. 

In this long course of one hundred and fifty miles, I shall successively direct attention 
to the prominent features of the system in each district, indicating specially those places 
where the distinguishing rocks disappear and re-appear. 

We shall afterwards trace them wherever they rise from beneath the younger depo- 
sits on the eastern side of Herefordshire, and in CJloucestershire, Worcestershire, and 
Staffordshire. 

Ludlow Rocks on the South-eastern side of Radnorshire . — ^The Ludlow rocks between 
Aymestry and Presteign occupy the ridge of Shobdon Hill and Wapley Courts but the 
central band of limestone, containing the Pentamerus Knightii, is no longer visible ) so 
that the Upper Ludlow is separable from the Lower only, by observing the fossils pecu- 
liar to each, or by the harder stony character of the former, as distinguished from the 
perishable, argillaceous structure of the latter. Thus united, tiie Ludlow rocks fold 
round the north and west sides of Presteign, passing under the detached Outlier of Old 
Bed Sandstone at Norton; the upper Ludlow rock, as quarried at many places, 
being usually charged with the same shells as in the Ludlow district. (See various 
quari'ies around Presteign.) Instructive and clear sections of the Ludlow rocks are 
again displayed in the prominent ridge extending from the beautiful high grounds of 
^ewood Park by Bradnor and Hergest Mils, north-west of Kington, the strata dipping 
to the south-east at low angles beneath the Old Bed Sandstone. (PI. 33. f 2.) 
are huwrous quarries, bodi in the eiu^em fece and in the abrupt western escarpn^nt 
of these bills, and the beds abound with tifeie fossils oy their casta. In the ex- 
mvaftons of Siadnmr above Bongtom the beds are bigWy oalcareon^^ in 

m^kiwitience of dbo fd^tama UtayC^ipf^^^ 

i)rtm &e. lihort beds 
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are overlaid on the face of the hills by courses of thin-bedded building-stone similar to that 
at Downton Castle* On the whole these rocks are rather more micaceous than at Ludlow. 

The Lower Ludlow Rock is well seen in a transverse section north-west from Bradnor 
to Herrock Hill, on the sides of which dull, dark-coloured, thinly laminated shale, 
without mica, and containing nodules of argillaceous limestone, dips under the harder 
strata of Bradnor Hill. 

The Upper Ludlow^ Rock is again seen all along the Hergest ridge, and thence by 
Gladestrey to Pain’s Castle, where the formation is strikingly disjdayed filled with well- 
preserved fossils, and overlaid by ridges of Old Red Sandstone. In no portion of the 
region examined are the relations of the Ludlow rocks to the overlying system more 
clearly shown than between Pain’s Castle and the Wye. The Old Red Sandstone oc- 
cupying the Clyro and Begwn Hills is succeeded on the north-west by a series of lower 
terraces of Ludlow rock, the beds of which all dip conformably beneath and graduate 
upwards into the Old Red. This “ terrace under terrace ” is beautifully marked near 
Pain’s Castle at the escarpment of the Begwii Hills, and extending thence by Llanste- 
phen to the Trewerne hills on the left bank of the Wye. It was here that I first ob- 
served a passage downw^ards from the Old Red Sandstone into these older formations, 
as represented PI. 31. f. 1. The beds are rich in organic remains. Among the usual 
and characteristic fossils, the small Pleiirotomaria Coral Hi occurs, surrounded by the 
same species of coral which envelops the shell at Ludlow, Delhury, Larden, Botville, 
&c., in Shropshire. The strata dip at low angles to the north-east. 

In the immediate \'fcinity of the Begwiri Hills, the lower j)art of the Ludlow forma- 
tion has been violently contorted, especially in the narrow mountain gorge in W’hich 
the Bach-Howey (Brach-Wye, or tributary of the Wye,) falls over a vertical cliff at 
Craig-pwl-du. These contortions being among the most remarkable to which this 
formation has been subjected, a sketch is annexed. 
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Course of the Wenlock Limestone in Radnorshire. 

Between the limestone of the undulating hills of Lingen and the next point where 
that rock re-appears to the south-west, is the broad denudation around Presteign ; but to 
the south-east of the town rises a sharp low ridge extending into the Nash Scar. On 
the north and south-east this ridge is flanked hy a limestone identical in position and 
organic remains with that of Wenlock. Another depression succeeds to the south-west 
of this ridge, and the limestone is again lost, hut it re-appears on the flanks of the trap 
hills of Old Radnor. There the band of Wenlock limestone is much broken, contorted, 
and in parts highly altered ; but as these phenomena are intimately connected with the 
contiguous trap rocks, they will be described in the following chapter. I shall here 
mention only a few facts connected with the development of the limestone and its 
organic remains. 

1 [ax well. Nash Scar, 



At the north-eastern termination of the Nash ridge, some beds of the Wenlock shale with nodules 
and two thin courses of limestone are thrown off the inferior strata at angles (dipping 50"^ N.N.E,). 
The limestone here is foptid and highly argillaceous. Corals similar to those at Wenlock occur in 
the way boards of shale, and in the surface of the limestone Asaphiia camlmtmy Cafi/mene variolartSy 
Calymene matrrophthalmiiy hotelm (Bar Trilobite), Ac., and other characteristic fossils are also 
met with. This patch of limestone and shale is disconnected from that of the Nash Scar by the 
protrusion of certaiji underlying grits of the Caradoc sandstone ; but even in tlie great amorphous 
masses of limestone in the Scar, a* of wood-cut, we again find several of tlie well-known fossils of 
the formation, such as PnKiMHus lepisma (Dalman), Kerita spiratay and large stems of Crinoiclea. 
Besides ihi'se fossils, including Orthoceratites, Mr. Edward Davis* has discovered one specimen of 
the Pentamerm Knightii in this limestone, the only exception to the rule which I have laid dow^ij, 
that this fossil is peculiar to the Aymestry limestone. These fossils are, however, found most 
abundant in the accompanying shale at the north end, and towards the south-western end of the 
calcareous cliff, where the liries of stratification are best seen, and particularly on the sides of the 
quarries at Haxwell ow, where a bulging mass of the limestone distinctly bedded is throwm off both 
sides of a nucleus of the quartzose grits of the Caradoc sandstone -6, as represented in the above 
wood-cut The unaltered or slightly altered portions of the limestone are b^o^vuish, subcrystalline, 
and bituminous. They are convertible into lime with a less quantity of coal than the hard crystal- 
line unbedded limestone called by the workmen “Jew 8tone^*’ However obscure in the larger 

‘ Mr. E<lward Davis is son of my friend Dr, Davis of Preateign, to whom I am indebted for much valuable 
assistance. 

« The basalt of the Clee Hills is also called Jew atone, p. 126, and the same name is applied to hard quartzose 
idtered cool sandstone near Kinlet, p. 167. This quaniem^ term is. therefore, evidently used to designate idl 
hard unmanageable rocks of uneven and splintery fracture, whatever may be their colour and composition. 
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maeaes of the rock, planes of stratification may be seen on most parte of the Bouth*^astern face of 
the cliff above the high road, dipping 60° to the east, and thus they may fairly be said to rise from 
beneath the Lower Ludlow Shale of the adjoining valley of Knill. 

In one of the upper portions of this rock, where the unbedded character prevails, a cavern ^ of 
about thirty feet by twenty-five was cut into a few years ago. (Sec letter o of preceding wood-cut.) 

From Woodfield to Old Radnor the limestone is again lost, but at the latter place it rc-appears in 
great force both on the north- western and south-eastern faces of a hill of trap, sometimes highly 
altered and dislocated, as will hereafter be described. In other places, however, south of Old 
Radnor, and at a certain distance from the trap rock, the limestone in its unaltered condition dips 
gently to the north-west. It is there regularly bedded, grey, and subcrystalline, with way boards of 
clay, and contains several Wenlock fossils, particularly corals. It passes under the dark-coloured 
shale of the Vale of Riidnor, which represents the Lower Ludlow Rock. Among the many absurd 
trials for coal in this district, no one appears more inexplicable than the sinking through the shale 
at this place. The slightest acquaintiince with the stratilicalitm of rocks would prove, that the shale 
ill wfiich the shaft was sunk rests distinctly upon the limestone. Such trials, therefore, if persevered 
in, could only establisli either the persistence or the thinning out of the limestone beneath this 
shale. The discovery, however, of the subterranean continuance of this limestone would in itself 
i>e valuable, since Old Radnor is the most south-westerly point where any large mass of limestene 
has been detected in the wliole range of the Upper Silurian Rocks of South Wales. It is conse- 
quently transported to great distances, even sixty miles j and although there is yet an enormous 
unwrought mass of it in the Nash Scar and in the low hills south of Old Radnor, it is well to reflect 
that if the same limestone is regained at a slight depth, which owing to the very gentle inclination 
of tlie strata is highly probable, it may be profitably extracted when all the exposed portions slmll 
have been exhausted ^ 


Lower Silurian Rocks in Radnorshire , 

The Lower Silurian Rocks are little developed near the eastern frontier of this county. 
Some of their upper beds have been alluded to as forming the nucleus of Nash Hill near 
Presteign. They there occur in arched, highly inclined, and vertical strata of hard 
quartzosc grits and fine conglomerates, rising from beneath the Wenlock limestone, and 
ihiovving off unconformably on the opposite flank, ledges of Old Red Sandstone and 
Ludlow rocks. Above Corton Gate they contain casts of some of the most characteristic 
shells of the upper beds of the Caradoc sandstone, such as the Peniamerus ohlongus and 
P, Irevis, There are also traces of these rocks on the sides of the Old Radnor Hills. 
The greatest mass of them emerges from the surrounding shale in the great trap district 
of Llandcgley, Llandrindod, and Builth, but whether consisting of Caradoc sandstones 


* I did not examine this cavern, as the many heavy lumps of limestone which had fallen upon the floor would 
have prevented the possibility of discovering whether it had been the habitation of carnivorous quadrupeds, 
lake mojKt caverns in limestone its sides and rifts are ornamented witli stalactitea. 

^ 'ITie spot here indicated (the property of the Right Honourable Franldand l^ewis) is still nearer to the great 
non- calcareous region than any of the present works. 
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or liandeilo flags, they are so interlaced with trap rocks that they can only be described 
together in the special account of these rocks which follows in the ensuing chapter. 


Lateral or Western Expansion of the Upper Silurian Rocks in Radnorshire, 

It has been shown that in the west of Salop and the contiguous parts of Mont- 
gomeryshire, the whole Silurian system has been repeatedly folded over in undulating 
masses by the protrusion of trap and the elevation of the Lower Silurian rocks on 
parallel lines, throwing off in succession the younger deposits. In Radnorshire are 
only two such lines of disturbance, one extending from Old Radnor to Presteign, along 
which, as already shown, the Caradoc sandstone is brought to day. The other is that 
of the Llandegley and Llandrindod district, where trap rocks and strata of similar age 
reoccur. With these exceptions nearly the whole of the country to the east of the river 
Ithon is occupied by the Upper Silurian Rocks, which, in the absence of subdividing 
limestones to limit the Ludlow and Wenlock formations, is simply one great mass of 
mudstone formed of innumerable strata of flag and shale. 

In many of the hills, particularly near the summits of those which are not highly inclined, the 
Upper Ludlow Rock is well marked by its harder cliariicter and usual shells, as in the Maen Hill, 
south-west of the Vale of Radnor, and near the top of Radnor Forest, which is capped by a gritty 
sandstone (the firestone of that tract) representing the bottom beds of the Old Red Sandstone. 
The Upper Ludlow Rock, perfectly characterized by its organic remains, is also exposed in va- 
riously inclined strata in the gorges of the Teiue above Knighton, affording at Felindre a moat 
illustrative passage into the Old Red Sandstone of Clun Forest. (See p, 191, and Plate 33. f. 1.) 
In nearly all such cases the Upper Ludlow Rock is underlaid by shale, sometimes so liard as to 
constitute flagstones, mid these are succeeded by lower beds of shale of vast thickness, which 
must therefore occupy the place of the Wenlock shale, for in the Llandrindod country the sheliy 
sandstone and grit appear at once from beneath them. Tlie zone of hard flagstones is precisely 
of the same age as those which occur in the Low'er Ludlow Rock in Radnor Forest, the Black Ilili, 
and many places in Salop. They are very largely quarried, and in slabs of enormous size, at 
Yechad and at Trevod on the south-eastern slopes of Kerry Hill, and, although not of durable 
quality when exposed, they are very useful for in-door purposes. They contain Cardiola inter - 
rupta and C, fibrosa^ together with Qrapiolites^ &c. Similar flagstones of the Lower Ludlow 
Rock are extracted from the sides of the deep ravines in Radnor Forest with the same and other 
characteristic fossils, including many Orthoceratites, and in slightly inclined positions underlying 
the Upper Ludlow Rock. In like manner all the undulating hills south-west of the Vale of Radnor, 
or between it and the Wye, belong to the Ludlow formation, the lower strata being well exposed in 
many parts. In the gorges of the Wye, between Erwood aiid Builth, rocks of tliis age constitute 
picturesque grey cliffs, the slightly inclined strata presenting their edges to the eye of the traveller, 
the rock being in some instance's exceedingly hard and compact. In one spot only I observed thin 
Impure calcareous bands, or bastard limestone, viz. near Abet Eddw, about four miles east of 
Builth, in the hills overhanging the river. As these beds dip under unequivocal Upper Ludlow 
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Rocky and contain the IHmrotomaria the TerebratulaNavicula^ Pentamertis mlcatm^SLC^f 

they probably represent the Aymestry limestone. The heights occupied by these rocks in Radnor- 
shire are marked upon the map, Radnor Forest, the highest, being 2200 feet above the sea. Whilst 
the strata of these mudstones extending over the north -western highlands of Radnorshire are soft, 
incoherent, and perfectly useless, with the exception of the very uppermost beds and the lower 
flagstone, a large portion of the Upper Silurian Rocks on the banks of the Wye are much indurated 
and very hard, as in the contorted strata in the gorge of Craig-pwll-ddu and in many parts along 
the banks of the Wye, and also between Erwood and Henault. They are underlaid by very thinly 
fissile beds, quarried as tiles. It would be useless to specify all the undulations and dislocations 
of these rocks, in the hills forming the great featureless, argillaceous tracts between Radnor Forest 
and the Ithon, The new road leading from Builth and Llandrindod to Newtown, ascending by the 
left bank of the Ithon, is cut tlirough promontories of these rocks, and affords many illustrations 
of such phcnoniejiH, the strata dipping to the E.N.E., E.S.E., and even to the north-west. (Castle 
Twmpath, Llanbadarn Fynidd, &c.) 

In this district, there being no trace of limestone, it is impracticable to subdivide the 
mass into lormations, or even to endeavour to separate with accuracy the Ludlow from 
the Wcnlock formation, the whole representing, as before stated, the Upper Silurian 
Rocks. They occupy in fact a broad and deep trough, lying between the ridges 
of the older slaty rocks of the Longmynd on the north-east, and those of similar age 
on tilt west, which we are about to describe. By this arrangement the Lower Silurian 
Rocks never rise to the surface, the upper or mudstone strata being unconformably 
recumbent along their 'western frontier upon strata of the Cambrian System. W^e have 
before adverted to this phenomenon, which extends along the line of junction of the Si- 
lurian and Cambrian Rocks from Montgomeryshire to the borders of Caermarthenshire, 
(See PI. 33. f. 1 , p. 310, and outline of Map.) 


“ Cambrian Rocks,'" 

The right bank of the Ithon exhibits a decided change of mineral character in the 
mountainous masses called the Foel, the Raltt, Bedugre, and other hills which range 
from the Valley of the Severn towards Abbey Cwm-hir. (PI. 33. f. 1.) Tliese moun- 
tains are composed of quartzose grits, subordinate to slaty sandstone, probably of the 
same age as that of the Longmynd or mineral axis of Shropshire, or of Moel-ben-tyrch 
and other rocks in Montgomeryshire. It is remarkable, that the highest of these 
mountains, Bryn-dir, the Maen Rocks, and others in the neighbourhood of David's 
Well (a very slightly sulphureous spring), have all a very determined strike from north 
to south, by which arrangement they are flanked unconformably by the Upper Silurian 
Rocks, there being, as has just been stated, no traces in this district of any forma- 
tions to fill up the interval and to represent those of Caradoc and Llandeilo or the 
Lower Silurian Rocks. As the ridges of Cambrian rocks approach the valley of the 
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Clywedog, the stream flowing by Abbey cwm-hir, they veer round to the S.S.W, in 
the lulls of Devanner and Coed trewernan, whence the same strata, sometimes con- 
taining thick stony bands, but more frequently masses of schistose and friable structure, 
resume the true strike of the country, traversing the Camlo Hills from north-east to 
south-west, and ranging into the prominent ridge of Gwastaden south-east of Rhayader. 
In the latter district the sandstones assume a decidedly slaty character, occupy a vast 
breadth, and are traversed from north-west to south-east by the river Wye. The lofty 
hills of Dol-fan, Rhiw-graid, and Gwastaden are distinguished by summits of coarse 
slaty sandstone and fine conglomerate. Tliese ridges are parallel, ranging from north- 
east to south-west, and the strata, though sometimes dipping to the south-east, are for 
the most part thrown over, at greater or less angles, to the north-west. (PI. 33. f. 7.) 
In the Gwastaden Hills the quartzose slaty sandstones and conglomerates dip from 35® 
to 50® to the north-west. They pass into coarse roofing slates, which occur in the 
hills both south-east and north-west of Rhayader, and at the fall of the Wye. Some 
of the finest exanqJes of these slaty rocks ‘ and their associated conglomerates are in 
the deep gorges of the river Elain, a tributary of the Wyc, particularly in the crags 
called Cefn Craig-y-foel, where very large, apparently concretionary masses of coarse 
conglomerate, are intcrstratified with slates, the whole much twisted and contorted, 
dipping to the north-west. Thin veins of lead occur, and have been worked near the 
sources and on the banks of the river Elain. 

ITiese Upjter C/ambrian Rocks graduate into the older slaty rocks of Wales. There 
is, indeed, no well-defined line of separation between the coarse (juartzose slates of 
Rhayader and the masses of more crystalline slate which are repeated ui)on parallel lines 
between that town and Pliiilymmon (Plyn-luinon of the Ordnance Map). They all 
belong to the upper group of the Cambrian System, and are of the same age as many 
mountains in Montgomeryshire (Moel-ben-tyrch, &c.), the whole of wdiich have been 
proved by Professor Sedgwick to be of younger date than the slates of Merionethshire, 
&c. 


Trap and altered Rocks in Radnorshire, 

Between the south-western termination of the various ridges of trap of Shropshire 
and Montgomeryshire, and the rocks of the same character in Radnorshire, is a space 
of eighteen or twenty square miles entirely void of volcanic matter, being exclusively 
occupied by undulating strata. Round-backed hills of Upper Silurian Rocks occa- 
sionally carry over upon their surface the low’^est beds of the Old Red Sandstone. 
The Radnorshire trap rocks diversify these soft hills, by shooting up in distinct stony 
ridges, running from north-east to south-west. The most eastern is the Old Radnor 

' By coneulting the section, PL 33. f. 1 , it will be seen that these slaty rocks contain within them vast 
masses of incoherent shale and hard grit. 

2 R 
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group ; the central or chief mass is included between Llandrindod and Llandegley on the 
north-east, and Builth on the south-w^est, whilst a third and very short ridge, precisely 
parallel to the others, occurs at Baxter’s Bank, five miles north-west of Llandrindod. 


** Old Radnor Group.'* 

The trap of these hills bursts out through the fonnations of the “ Silurian System,” 
throwing off the Ludlow Rocks of Bradnor Hill and Hergest Ridge to the south-east, 
and breaking up the inferior shales and the Wculock limestone in the vicinity of Old 
Radnor, It occupies two distinct parallel ridges, separated by a valley of shale jind 
limestone. The eastern, about three miles in length, comprises the Stanner Rocks, 
Worsel Wood, and Ilanter Hill, which are severally 1000, 900, and 1200 feet above 
the sea ; the western, caHcd Old Radnor Hill, is 1100 feet in height, and only half the 
length of the other'. The vale inclosed betw^een these ridges communicates with the 
low country, upon the east, by a transverse depression, which separates Stanner Rocks 
from Worsel Wood and the hill of Bradnor from that of Hergest, both composed of the 
Ludlow formation, (See PI. 33. f 3.) 


Stanner Rodcs. 

The north-eastern extremity of the trap of this liill range.s into low hummocks between the farm 
of Old Harpton and the aouth-western flank of Hcrrock Hill, whence it is traceable into the narrow 
ridge of Stanner Rocks, forming the foreground of the sketcli prefixed to thia chapter, which, rising 
to the height of KKK) feet, terminate opposite Worsel W^'ood in a precipitous cliff. The trap of this 
and the adjoining hills resemble the hypersthene rock of Coruisk hi the Isle of Skye, described by 
Dr. MacCuUoch^, Like the rocks of Coruisk (which I have examined in situ) these of Old Rad- 
nor pass from a coarse crystalline hypersthene rock into fine-grained greenstone, in which the 
separate crystals of liypersthene are no longer perceptible. The base, however, is for tlic most part 
dissimilar from that of Skye in the white and sometimes pink colour of the felspar, and in containing 
also mottled and slaty varieties of compact felspar, some of which are of a bluish colour, glossy 
surface, and brittle fracture. The felspar rcicks are also granular, and in some few instances por- 
phyritic. In the vertical cliff, in addition to numerous varieties of hypersthejie, felspar rock and 
greenstone, is a very hard compact stone of a black colour and polished surface, probably an intimate 

• The sketch facing the first page of this chapter represents the eastern ridge , Stanxier Hocks in the fore- 
ground, with Worsel Wood and Hunter Hill beyond The high ground in the distance is Hergest Ridge, 
composed of the Ludlow* formation. 

“ On referring a fragment of this rock to Professor Miller of Cumhiidge lie has favoured me with the follow - 
irig account of it : — "The dark mmeral has one very ])erfect cleavage, and a dull face or imperfect cleavage 
nearly at right angles to the former. Alone, on platina wire, it is fusible with difficulty. It dissolves slowly 
hut completely in borax, giving a head coloured by iron. The powder of tlie mineral is not sensibly acted upon 
by hot sul])hurlc acid. It scratches fluor. The mineral is probably the variety of augite (hornblende), called 
diallage, brongite, or hypersthene/' 
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{admixture of felspar and hyperathcne, which contains veins of white calcareous spar and crystals of 
iron pyrites. On one of the gnarled summits of these rocks are patches of a quartzose conglome- 
rate, of which more will be explained in describing Old Radnor Hill. 

fFofrsel Wood , — ^This is tlie small central conical hill seen in the sketch prefixed to this chapter. 
It is covered with trees and offers little of interest on the surface, but near its base I found dark 
fine-grained compact felspar, and traces of the same varieties of trap as in Stanner, with much 
disseminated calcareous matter. 

Honter Hill , — In this hill, the most prominent of the group, are many of the modifications of 
hypersthene rock described in Stanner ; the coarse-grained whitish and greenish felspar, traversed 
by crystals of dark-coloured hypersthene being predominant. Some masses of this bold and conical 
hill are of a slightly porphyritic structure ; others consist of slaty and concretionary felspar rock, 
with crystals of common felspar. 

The coarser varieties of the hypersthene rock apparently occur near the summit, and in some of 
them carbonate of lime is disseminated between the crystals of hypersthene and felspar. Iron py- 
rites is common. 

Old Iladnor Hill , — The mass of this hill is a dark greenstone or hypersthene rock, and with a 
somewhat coucretiontiry trap, which has a fragmentary aspect, owing to small cracks traversing the 
rock. Masses of grey and pink compact felspar, pasbing into impure serpentine, are quarried near 
the church. These and modifications of greenstone are also found in the knolls around the Brook- 
kiln limestone quarries, &c. Nests and thin coatings of anthracite accompany the trap of Old 
Radnor, as also crystals of copper and iron pyrites. 



a. Trap (Old Radnor Hill;. Conglomerate c. Limestone. 

Thrown off the western flanks of Old Radnor Hill (a of this wood-cut) is a peculiar conglome- 
rate {!}), It has a base of grey and green compact felspar, inclosing pebbles of quartz of the size 
from a bean to that of a man's fist, and occasionally grains of quartz. From this composition it 
may be inferred that a stream of compact felsy)ar, or submarine lava, entangled in it the sand and 
pebbles of a former bed of the sea. This conglomerate appears in various little bosses, and is well 
seen on the sides of an old lane which ascends from Harpton Court to Stockwell. (Pimply rock of 
Stockwell Scar.) 

On the actual side of the hill, and 200 to 300 feet below its summit, is a mass about forty to fifty 
feet in width of the conglomerate grit, in almost vertical strata, having all the appearance of grey- 
wacke grit. This passes beneath the limestone (c). It is certainly a stratified deposit, occupying 
the same place in the series as the volcanic grits of the Caradoc which underlie the Wenlock 
limestone, and like them the pebbles and sand have been accumulated in the same manner with the 
detritus of submarine volcanoes during the formation of the Silurian strata, the bedded masses being 
afterwards thrown up by subsequent eruptions to their present positions. 
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TRAP DISLOCATING AND ALTERING LIMESTONE. 


Effects produced by the trap eruption of Old Radnor upon the contiguous limestone. 


The ordinary plienomena of sedimentary deposits, being altered and dislocated in contact with 
trap, are dis}»layed at numerous points around the hill of Old Radnor ; here the conglomerate is 
raised into vertical walls between the trap and the limestone, there the shale is converted into an 
indurated slate or Lydian stone. But besides these relations, the trap is seen in several places to 
penetrate the limestone. This phenomenon is well shown at various places near the south-western 
termination of the hill of Old Radnor, on both sides of the road leading to Ghidestry, under the Ivy 
8car, at the Brook lime-kilns, &c. At the lime-works of Yat Hill, which are a few hundred paces 
distant from the trap, the limestone dips at a slight angle from the hill and is regularly bedded, but 
as it approaches the trap it becomes shattLTe<l, dislocated, and finally quite r/wstratified. Most of 
the calcareous masses which have been quarried out at dilTercnt levels from the abrupt face of the 
trap arc fa'tid, and the two or three feet nearest to that rock are tisually in a higlily brccciated and 
altered state. A little west of tlie Ivy^ Scar, the limestone having been peeled oft the face of the 
trap rock, the thin coating abandoiu'd by the workmen is in a brecciated state, resembling old 
mortar, with an occasional seam of serpentine between the crystalline limestone and the trap. 

Here the trap forms a dyke about sixteen feet in width (/«), 
having the frothy breccia (c) on one side, and bending over on the 
other upon an irregularly bedded mass of limestone (/>), tlic strata 
of which dip very sluirply to the north-east. In this case tlie trap 
(compact felspar and decomposing greenstone) appears to have 
risen through, broken up, and overflowed the limestone, twisting 
back its elevated strata in the manner here represented. 

The serpentine whicli forms the back of the Brook lime quarrit's 
is from twenty to thirty feet wide, the limestone in coxitact is very 
hard, completely unstratified, and highly foetid under the hammer. 




£f Trap h. Conglomerate. r. Unaltered limecctone and shale. «• Serpentittp. c*. Altered limestone. 


In this locality the trap throws off to the west or opposite side of the quarry some beds of the 
quartzose conglomerate (/>), which by its dip passes under the regularly bedded adjttcent lime- 
stone One of the pebbles from these beds appeared to have undergone fusion, and induced me 
to think that some of this conglomerate might be of concretionary origin. On the other side of the 
trap (a) the relations arc very different, the intrusive rock l)cing separated from the limestone by a 
thin band of serpentine (o^), >vhile the UmeHtonc itself (c*) is no longer stratified, but a hard, cry- 
stalline, amorphous mass which has been deeply excavated. Where the serpentine folds over this 
rock, its surface is polished. 

In every instance where similar phenomena have been laid bare around Old Radnor, the bauds 
of serpentine between the intrusive and the bedded rocks are more or less penetrated by veins of 
calcareous spar, of which mineral there are no traces in the heart of the trap rock, which ia then 
either pure compact felspar, hyperstbene, or greenstone. 
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Neets and thin coatings of anthracite arc also of freqnent occurrence on the exterior of the trap, 
and are occasionally found some distance within the altered bedded rocks, associated with minute 
veins of copper ore and crystals of copper and iron pyrites. 

At other points of contact where the trap throws off the shale, the latter is in a highly indurated 
state, almost Lydian stone, and breaks into numerous small fragments ^ 


The phenomena of the altered deposits in contact with the trappean hills of Old 
Radnor are in many respects analogous to those observed in other parts of this region, 
with the difference, that the actual insertion of the trap into the limestone, and the 
consequent alteration of the latter, are mure plainly exhibited than in Shropshire. 
Comparing small things with great, I may say, that the changes at Old Radnor are 
precisely analogous to those of the Val di Fassa in the Tyrol, where numerous dykes 
and protruding masses of trap, carry up on their flanks dislocated portions of shale and 
limestone, the latter being frequently changed into a maible, usually separated from the 
intrusive rock by a similar coating of seri)entine. In the alterations of the Silurian 
formations, we have every proof that the intrusive volcanic rocks penetrated the lime- 
stone posterior to its consolidation. Not only are the traces of bedding obliterated 
as the strata approach the trap, but the whole texture of the rock is changed ; being 
converted from an ordinary, earthy, sub-crystaliine limestone into a mottled, veined, 
and hard marble. Shells and way-boards of division, so common in the strata a few 
paces from the trap, disappear in these amorphous masses of limestone, which exhibit, 
on the contrary, veins and nests of anthracite, copper ore, &c. 


The effects of the subterranean tigeiits which produced these changes at Old Radnor are not con- 
fined merely to the flanks of that hill. We find that the liiu' of this axis of elevation has been 
prolonged to the north-east through the Nobh Scar to Corton turnpike-gate, in vidiich space the 
same causes must doubtless have operated; for although no trap is visible, the magnificent mass 
of highly crystalline and altered limestone, a part of which is represented in this wood-cut, 



» The Right Honourable Frankland Lewis and hie eon Mr. George Lewis accompanied me in an examination 
of these rocks, and were of essential use in directing my attention to points of interest. 
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CAUSE OF THE LUDLOW AND BRECON ANTICLINALS, 


and the contorted strata which occur on tlie sides of this altered mass^ suflBciently well explain what 
we have described in the south-western prolongation of the same axis at Old Radnor. 

There is not, perhaps^ in Great Britain a finer mass of altered and crystalline limestone than that 
exhibited at Nash Scar, the principal cliff of which rises to the height of 200 or 300 feet above 
the adjoining vallej' of Knill and Presteign. At Woodside and Haxwell, to the soutli-west of the 
Scar, the UmesU>ne is stratifietl, as represented in the wood-cut, p. 313, and at the latter place ap- 
parently folds around a nucleus ; but in receding from this point to the north, the stratified charac- 
ters disappear and it rises in large and contorted folds towards the chief mass, where all traces of 
iHjdding vanish. 

Again, at the north-eastern extremity of this ridge, near the spot marked Folly on the Ordnance 
map, are thin bands of limestone, subordinate to shale, which dip at a high angle, overlying the 
grits as at Old Radnor. As these beds recede from the scene of disturbance they become wnaltered, 
the shale bt‘ing abundantly charged with Asaphtts enudatus^ Valymvnc variidariH, and C, macro^ 
pfithalmOj the Isotelm (or Bar Trilobite), &:c. Tliey mark, indeed, by their position and by their 
wrapping round the north-eastern end of the ridge, the extreme point of prolongation of the axis 
of the Old Radnor elevation. 

Although no intrusive trap has yet been discovered beneath or on the sides of the Nash lime- 
stone, the Corton conglomerate, which has been largely cut into near the north-<;astern end of the 
ridge, and protrudes from beneath the UmesU)ne, strongly resembles a volcanic grit. It is excavated 
to the depth of forty feet, and ai>peared to me to be wnstratified towards the bottom. The stone 
has been largely (juarried for rough masonry, and the new jail at Presteign is built of it. The 
matrix is a greyish blue felspar, enveloping fraginenU of greywacke and ijuartss. (See p. 320.) 

As the line of broken and altered limestone of Nash and Old Radnor marks the last tract towards 
the soutli-\^'est, where any calcareous mass worthy of being worked, is found in the Silurian rocks 
(d South Wales, the demand for the limestorje is so great (being transported fifty and sixty miles 
into the slaty and (]uart'/o8e districts,) that so much of this great boss of Nash Scar may be consumed 
as will ejiahle future geologists to discover the intrusive rocks, w hich I doubt not exist beneath this 
converted limestone. Tliis inference is deduced from the evidences of eruption and the changes 
produced in the prolongation of this same line of fissure at Old Radnor, distant only three miles. 

Tlie strata of the Silurian System which are thrown off to the south-east and north- 
west of the trappean axis of Old Radnor, are the Ludlow and Wenlock formationB and 
a small portion of the Caradoc sandstone. We further know that this eruption must 
have taken place subsequent to the deposit of the Old Red Sandstone, as stripes and 
patches of the lower part of that system are observed upon either side of the axis of 
elevation in highly inclined and dislocated strata, both in the Radnor woods west of the 
Nash Scar, and again at Llantowel between Old Radnor and Gladestry, (See p. 192.) 

By reference to the map, it will be seen that the volcanic outburst we have just de- 
scribed, is a key which satisfactorily explains the elevation of other tracts where no 
trap appears at the surface ; for the line of fissure if prolonged, is precisely coincident 
with the axis of elevation of the Ludlow promontory and with the great Brecon anti- 
clinal, to be described in the twenty- seventh chapter. 

We may conclude our notice of this tract by stating that, though upon a less scale 
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than the phenomena of the Val di Fassa, these of Old Radnor serve to explain more 
clearly how shelly stratified deposits have been elevated, dislocated, and altered by the 
intrusion of volcanic matter. Yet this interesting spot, which is also so attractive to 
every lover of fine scenery from the varied and picturesque outline dependent upon 
geological structure, and exhibiting in the composition of its trap rocks the mineral 
caUed hypersthene, formerly supposed to be peculiar to one district only of Great 
Britain, has never elicited any scientific description, although within one hundred and 
fifty miles of the metropolis'. 

' It from recent observations of M. de la Beche that hyperathene rock exists also in Devonshire. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 


TRAP AND ALTERED ROCKS OF RADNORSHIRE {continued.) 


Group of IJandegley, Llandrindod, and Carneddau near Builth. Mineral Waters 
of these Tracts. — (PI. 33, figs. 3, 4, 6, 6 & 7. See also Map and opposite 
sketch of the southern end of Carneddau, near Builth.) 

The larp;est trap district of Radnorshire extends from Llandegley and Llanbadarn-fawr 
on the north-east and north, to the environs of Builth on the south-west. Its extreme 
length from Llandegley Wells to the Park Wells near Builtli is nearly ten miles, and 
the greatCvSt breadth from Blaen Eddw and Bettws Oisserth to ( ’efn Lys and Llandrindod 
Common, is upwards of five miles From Llandegley to Builth, the main ridges of 
trap are the Llandegley rocks, Sunny-hank, Gelli, and the Carneddau. Besides these, 
a great embranchment is tlirown out on the north-west by C’arreg-gwiber and Cwm- 
brith Hill to Cefn Llys, and the hillocks north of Llandnndod Wells. On the eastern 
or south-eastern flank of the main ridge, and running parallel to it, are a number of 
smaller, elongated mounds of trap, having the same direction, from Blacn-Eddw' and 
Llandegley Rhos on the north-east, to Llansaintfraed and Llw^yn-Madock on the south- 
west. Many of these trap ridges inclose longitudinal valleys, excavated in the low^er 
Silurian shale and flag, the beds being tilted in divergent directions upon the opposite 
sides of the intrusive rocks, and changes in the mineral character of the deposits are 
usually visible at the points of contact. The same phsenomenon is also seen at some 
places on the north -w^estern face of the chain, between the Gelli and the banks of tlie 
Ithon near Llandrindod ; the most instructive example being perhaps that between 
Gwern-y-fad and Builth, on the banks of the Wyc. In addition to these intrusive rocks, 
amid some of which the strata are throw n into lofty liills, are distinctly stratified traps, 
alternating with beds of marine sediment. 

This district, therefore, is precisely similar in its relations to the tract of Shelve and 
Comdon, previously described ; and it is made up of similar ridges, and deeply trenched 
narrow valleys, running from north-east to south-west \ Great portions of the surface 
are arid and barren, particularly the sloping banks, moors and commons near Llaa- 
degley and Llandrindod. Tliis sterility is perhaps greatest, where the soil consists en- 


Thi» tract in as impaasable and little visited aa that of Corndou and Shelve, Shropahire. 
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tirely of light yellow clay, the decomposed felspar so predominant in the central ridges ; 
and particularly when the surface is choked up (as near Llansaintfread), with numerous 
loose quartzose boulders, transported from the west. I will first describe those trap 
rocks which are distinctly interstratified with the fossiliferous deposits, the general rela- 
tions of which are fully explained in the coloured section, PI. 33. fig. 5. They prevail 
in the northern portion of the district, and their centre may be placed in the hills 
of Gelli and Gilwem, whence they are prolonged to the south-west by Upper-house, 
Beili-brith, Carreg-gwiber and Bryn-hir (near the Three Wells) ; and to the north-east 
in the hills of Uandegley and Cefn-Llys. In the Gelli and Gilwern hills, these bedded 
trap rocks attain the greatest heights, and consist of the following varieties. 

1. Dark grey compact felspar, slightly porphyritic, having a few imbedded crystals of common felspar. It contains, also, 
dark green Aattened concretions, which murk the lamina: of deposit, their edges passing into a kind of steatite or serpentine. 

2. The same rock, with concretions of quarts and felspar, having an agate*like arrangement, the whole streaked by ir- 
regular films of serpentine, giving it a laminated, green and white aspect. 

3. Grey granular trap, mado up of felsfiai, quartz, and iron pyrites, with a little of carbonate of lime disseminated ; the 
felspar occasionally collected iu very small concretions. 

■1. Clay-stone of blue milk, and light grey colours, with a few crystals of common felspar, fracture more or less con- 
choidol, surface dull, with spots or minute concretions, sometimes hollow, and containing earthy matter with pyrites. 

3. Same rock as 4, but more earthy, and of greeniah-grey colour 

6. Do. do. more slaty, has at first sight the aspect of compact felspar porphyrj^, but when magnified, proves to be a dull, 
granular claystone, with some concretions of felspar and many crystals of pyrites. 

7. Felspar porphyry, approaching in parts to the clinkstone of ‘Werner, of a dark gTceniBh-grey colour, weathering out- 
side to a rusty-brown . the decomposing felspar crystals leave small cavities. 

Carbonate of lime occurs lu small veins in these laminated traps, occasionally slightly intermixed with the other minerals. 

In the Carreg-gwiber quarries, one of the light-grey felspar rocks, haring its lamination marked 
by dark, rusty-brown, elongated blotches of decomposed green earth, is much extracted as a 
building stone. In the Berrw and other places, a cream-coloured and delicate green, fine granular 
felspar rock is used as an oven or fire-stone. 

The prerailing inclination of these bedded traps is to the north-west, as may be seen by crossing 
the main ridge from the valley of the Eddw to Llandrindod, and the prevailing angle of dip is 40*^ 
to 45'^; thick and thin beds alternating with the flags. On descending from the north-western face 
of Gelli, a brook, the chief feeder of the Howddy, rushes down a narrow chasm, the Cwm-re, in 
which this alternation is admirably displayed ; and as the flags contain the Asapbm Buchii^ it is 
manifest that submarbic volcanic operations were in activity during the deposition of the sand, mud 
and crustaceans which formed the Llandeilo flags. 

The bed of this brook on the side of the hill presents the following very' instructive section. (PI, 33. 
fig. 5., and this wood-cut.) 
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a. Coarse slaty felspar rock, slightly porphyritic and amygdaloidal^ containing elongated concretions of green earUi. 
It is regularly stratided in beds of 3 to i feet tliiokp and forms the mass of the hiUp rising into the higher ground. 

feet. inch. 


b. Finely laminated greenish-grey sandy flagstone^ apparently hardened near the trap 60 

c. Fine-grained granular felspar and courses of clay -stone, some of which are used as oren stone 30 

d. Altered flags, having a conchoidal firacture, in parts almost Lydian-stone, with crystals of iron pyritofl 10 


c. Grey felspar rock, the lamina: of deposit marked by ferruginous streaks probably due to the decomposition 
of some other mineral, A thin transverse vein of quart* with some lead (ranging south-easterly) induced 
some of the inhabitants to drive a gallery across the beds, an effort whicli terminated os fruitlessly as all 

the other mining speculations in these hills 

/. Black shivery shale, containing a few concretions of argillaceous limestone, with veins of calc spar. One! 
of these which fell under my notice was a septarium, two to three feet in diameter, containing many im- > 10 

pressions of Orapiolties^.., J 

(This hand of black shale has been recently excavated to a considerable distance on the strike of the beds by 
the same individuals who have sought for lead ore. In this case their object was coal, necessarily a great deside- 
ratum in a district so far removed from any coal-measures. The ignorance of the speculators in this case was 
surely never parallelled, tlieir gallery having been driven for the whole distance in the very iome itratum of shale, 


with an inclined wall of trap rock upon each side of it.) 

g. Hard, thick-bedded porjihyritic felspar 4 

h. Flagstone with Ataphut Buchu, indurated in contact with the trap; much iron pyrites 20 

t Grey jmrphyritic clay-atonc 25 

y. Black schist, with some hard stone bands, in parts pyritous 100 

k. Slaty iwrphyritic felspar 5 

L Black shale, with stone bands and concretions of argillaceous limestone 30 

m Thin hand of decomposed, granular felspar, weathering to a rusty colour and looking like a coarse oolite ... 3 

n* Black pyritous schists, much contorted near the mouth of the gallery ... 40 


Total. .,353 3 

Thus in 350 feet are exposed twelve bands of stratified trap, alternating with Silurian schists and 
flagstones. 

The black shule decomposing into thin shivery fragments, has frequently induced the belief that it 
was coal shale, and it has in consequence been repeatedly explored for coal. The same individuals 
who foolishly excavated so far in the same black stratum in search of lead ore, had previously driven 
a gallery to find coal 40 yards across these very inclined strata, the edges of which are exposed on 
the sides of the adjoining gulley. Thus they actually drove through those very beds of which the 
rivulet had already explained the true nature. It is needless to add, that wlien the work reiiched 
one of the hard bands of trap, above-mentioned, it was abandoned. I shall presently advert to 
other coal adventurers in this district, p. 328. 

Similar alternations of flagstone, containing the Asaphtis Budnik with layers of slaty felspar rock 
inclosing much green earth, are found at Upper Gilwern on the elevated southeni slopes of the 
Gelli, where both these varieties have been long quarried as tile-stones, the coarser or refuse beds 
serving as wall-stones. In the bold promontories which run out from these central masses to the 
north-east towards Llandegley, particularly on their north-westeni slopes, are many alternations of 
stratified trap and sandstone charged with casts of Caradoc shells. (See PI. 33. fig. 6.) A section 
from the north-western foot of these ridges exhibits 

1st. Overlying dark shale, with slightly calcareous notlules dipping 20° N.N.W. (base of the 
Upper Silurian Rocks.) 

‘ This species of Graptolite diflfersfirom the (?. Ludensii of the Lower Ludlow Rock. (See p 206, and H. 26.) 
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2xid* Several aUematloss of porphyritic, bedded felspar, with shelly, brown, Caradoc Sandstones, 
dipping conformable with the above, the angle increasing with the rise of the hill. The sandstone 
it worn into depretsions, and the trap forms ridges ^ The former contains the shells. 

3rd. The whole of the hill called Llandegley rocks consists of bedded trap, the direction of the 
beds being perfectly conformable to those which alternate with shelly sandstone on the exterior 
elopes; but the angle of inclination having increased in each successive ridge, amounts to 60® 
and 70®, dip N.N.W. These are the rocks which present rugged escarpments to the south-east, 
where they are largely quarried as Llandegley building stones. In the depression north-east of 
this escarpment, and also in descending to the village of Llandegley, are several bosses of z/r/stratihed 
trap, which seem to rise irregularly through the surrounding deposits, and throw them ofiF on all 
sides, producing veins of quartz, coats of anthracite, cavities iilled with green earth, &c., in the sur- 
rounding strata. These are felspar rocks, sometimes porphyritic, passing into greenstone and 
quarried for the roads. 

The Llandegley rocks offer a fine bold front to the north-east and constitute the termination of 
this trap district. They send out a small dyke or spur of porphyritic greenstone, which traverses 
the black shale with nodules in the bed of the brook close to the sulphureous wells. The inferences 
deducible from this fact will be rendered more apparent w^hon we have examined the relations of the 
rocks in the vicinity of the other sources of mineral water which surround this tract, p. 334. At 
Blaen Eddw, near the source of the sulphureous spring, is the same juxta-position of unconfonuable 
trap and shale. The same at Llandrindod and at the Park Wells near Builth. 

In the vicinity of Blaen Eddw are several small protuberances of highly crystalline, coarse- 
grained greenstone, with a little lime disseminated, and also white and grey, granular felspar rocks, 
which tilt the strata to the north-west and south-east, the latter being usually much hardened at the 
contact with the trap. These bosses lire not continuous for any great length ; but they are suc- 
ceeded on the west by another parallel ridge of similar composition, which terminates in the fine 
bold rock of Craig-fawr, the direction of which may be followed in the stony lull of Coed-mawr, 
The prevailing rock in these ridges is greenstone and porphyritic greenstone, highly crystalline, and 
generally with a little lime both disseminated and in veins^. Other bosses, all protruding in pa- 
rallel lines which range from north-east to south-west, are found near Bettws Diaserth and Tin-y- 
coed, extending from the south end of the Llandegley rhos to the rocks bouth-west of Llansant- 
fread. Another and a shorter parallel is seen in the neighbovirhood of Llwyn madoc. In all these 
cases the central bosses of trap have been thrown up in irregular masses without any appearance of 
bedding, but towards their flanks is frequently a passage into distinct, slaty and bedded rocks, still 
preserving a trappean character. This is well seen near Coed-inawr, where there is a transition 
from a coarse greenstone in the centre of a small hill to a slaty exterior of altered flags (in part a 
complete flinty slate if not a Lydian stone) with many crystals of iron pyrites. Receding from 
the trap the alteration disappears, and in the valley of Bettws, near the little chapel, is the ordinary 
thinly foliated black shale of the country. The black colour in this instance has again misled the 


‘ A beautiful variety of grey volcanic grit has been recently quarried at the Ghraig for the construction of 
the bridge at Pen-a-bont, the strata dipping west 35®, 

» Several large blocks of these trap rocks, having a rude columnar form, arc arranged in a circle on the dreary 
common of Rhos maen, about one mile east of Croig-fawr. They resemble the Druidical circles of the Isle of 
Arran and others which I have met with in geological rambles. I am not aware that this Druidical circle has 
been described by tvny antiquary* Its place is marked in the Map. 

2s2 
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ABSURD TRIALS FOR COAL IN ALTERED SILURIAN ROCKS. 


inhabitants of this dingle, and galleries have been driven horizontally through these inclined beds 
in search of coal. A transverse section from this spot to the chief focus of eruption around the 
Gelli exhibits at least two other distinct small ridges of trap (porphyritic greenstone and felspar rocks) 
alternating with shale. At Tin-y-coed, I found a credulous farmer ruining himself in excavating a 
horizontal galleiy in search of coal, an ignorant collier being his engineer. This case may serve 
as a striking example of this conUmring mania in districts which ciuinot by possibility contain 
that mineral, and a few words concerning it may, therefore, prove a salutary warning to those who 
speculate for coal in the Silurian Rocks. 

Tin-y-coed, 5H. 



n. Trap. h Black scliiat h*. Schist altorod in contact with trap. r. The gallery. 

The farm-house of Tin-y-coed is situated on the sloping sides of a hill of trap («), which throws 
off, upon its north-western flank, thin beds of black greywacke shale (/>), dipping to the W.N.W.at 
a high angle. The colour of this shale and of the water which flowed down its sides, the pyritouB 
(sulphureous) veins and other vulgar symptoms of coal-hearing strata, had long convinced the farmer 
that he possessed a large hidden mass of coal, and unfortunately a small fragment of real anthracite 
was discovered which burnt like the best coal. Miners were sent for, and operations commenced. 
To sii\k a shaft Mas impracticable, both from the want of means and the large volume of water. A 
slightly iuchned gallery (v) was therefore commenced, the mouth of which was opened' at the bottom 
of the hill on the side of the little brook winch waiters the dell. I have already stated that in many 
cases wdicre the intruaive trap throws off shale, tiie latter preserves its natural and unaltered con- 
dition to M'ilhin a certain distance of the trap ; and so it was at Tin-y-coed, for the level proceeded 
for 155 feet with little or no obstacle. Mounds of soft black shale (/>) attested the rapid progress 
of the adventurers, when suddenly they came to a “change of metal.” They were now approaching 
the nucleus of the little ridge, and the rock they encountered was, as the man informed me, “ as 
hard ns cro//,” viz,, of lydianized schist of wood-cut), precisely analogous to that which is ex- 
posed naturally in ravines, M'here all the phenomena are laid hare. The deluded people, however, 
endeavoured Uy penetrate this hardened mass, but tlic vast expense of blasting it put a atop to the 
undertaking, not, however, without a thorough conviction on the part of the farmer that, could 
he but have got through that hard stuff, he w'ould most surely have l>eeu well recompensed, for it 
was just thereabouts that they began to find “ s?imll veins of coal ” ! 

It has before been shown that portions of anthracite are not unfrequent in the altered shale 
where it is in contact with intrusive rock. And the oecurrence of the Bmallest portion of anthracite 
is always sufficient to lead the Radnorshire farmer to suppose that he is very near El Dormlo k” 

The western side of this longitudinal valley of Tin-y-coed or Cwm mawr is bounded l>y loftier 
hills, on the flanks of which is much altered and contorted rock ; with some pomtsof eruptive tnip. 
In the central district of Gelli, are many appearances of conformable alternation of shale with trap 
and porphyritic flags, Tlie north-western branch of this region ranges to the prominent rock of 

' Amid all their failures 1 never met with an individual who miu* retdly disheartened; a frequent exclamation 
bemg— Ah ! if uur squires were oidy men of ^irit we should have as fine coal as any in the world/' 
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Cefn Llys and to numeroae knolls around and north of the church of Llandrindod, the best of 
which is seen at Get tws, about one mile south-east of Llanbadam-fawr. The rock is here a light 
grey greenstone, containing much carbonate of lin^e, in strings and in larger reins, evidently of con- 
temporaneous origin. This rock is also penetrated by dark ferruginous, pyritous veins. To describe 
ail these knolls would be useless repetition, the phenomena being invariably the same as those de- 
tailed on the eastern side of the main ridge. At Llanfawr, north of the Pump House, the rock is 
well exhibited, being largely cut into for the use of the roads. It is here a highly crystalline 
greenstone, composed of hornblende and grey felspar more or less crystallized. The same rock 
appears also near the Wells. In the hillocks around Llandrindod church are amygdaloids with 
kernels of quartz sometimes coated with anthracite. These and other varieties protrude in almost 
countless bosses, tlic schist or flagstone between them being highly indurated, dislocated, and 
always much contorted. The mineral water of Llandrindod issues from black shale near one of 
these points of contact. (See the end of the Chapter.) To the west of the springs the dull 
features of Llandrindod Common, Llau5rre Rhos, and the banks of the Ithon, are relieved by the 
rapidly undulating outline, due to the mixed nature of the rocks, the soft shales being excavated 
into deep and narrow ravines between these protuberances of trap. Among the latter there is no 
one more picturesque than the rock on which stood the ancient fortress of Cefn Llys. Here the 
river Ithon, in its course from the north-west, suddenly deflects and follows the edge of the main 
ridge of the trap hills in a sinuous channel excavated in the Lower Silurian RtKrks, winding round 
Cefn Llys, which is tlius almost peniiisulated. Cefn Llys is composed of a coarse felspar rock, 
having a tendency to porphyritic stnicture, and on one hand passes into a fine granular rock, on 
the other to compact honistone, sometimes very thin-bedded and slaty. On the summit are the 
remains of buildings and foundations, &c. ' ; but towards the northern end of the hill the trap as- 
sumes the bedded character so frequently observable in other parts of this district. The well- 
wooded and deep valley near the little church is singularly beautiful ; where the Ithon emerging 
from this volcanized region through a narrow gorge of trap rocks, passes between cliffs of about 
forty feet in height, from the sides of which a single plank serves as a bridge over the stream*. 

The covered nature of most of the depressions in this disturbed tract renders it exceedingly difficult, 
if not impossible, to mark the nature of all the rocks beneath the surface. These valleys are for the 
most part loaded with thick accimmlations of tlu^ detritus of the adjoining ridges of trap and altered 
deposits, the harder varieties of which form large angular boulders associated with much cold, light 
yellow clay, the residue of the decomposed felspar. On the flanks of this district it is not, liow- 
ever, difficult to mark with precision that the valleys really consist of a subsoil of black shale, schist 
and sandstone, formbig the Lower Silurian Rocks, i. e., from the base of the Wenlock formation to 
below the Llandeilo flags, including the Caradoc sandstone. The manner in which some of these 
deposits are affected by the intrusive ridges of trap has already been pointed out. 


> Cefn Llys is one of the Radnorshire boroughs. 

This repeated alternation of trap and stratified deposits renders it impracticable to lay down even- such 
occurrence except upon a map of very large scale. 





Bwier*$ 


Another Ismail ridge of ittcp tock^ in riie netghbonriiood of Uandrbdod^ c^od Baarier'a Bi^nk, 
i«m&iiie to be noticed K It ig gitnated about five tnilee northwvegt of Uaudriododj abotttriMt 
qvmietn of a mile gonth^eaet of CamUo Hill, and two miles and a balf from the ee<ineitered Valbf ef 
Abbejr Cwm-hir. The adjacent country cotudsts of round afid featurdesa hilb eon^posedof bkck 
decomposing shale, with concretionary masses and ribs of quartzose conglomeTate ; the latM*# 
however, occur only to the west and north-^west, and are part of the upper divuion of the Oambrilb 
System before described at Gwastaden and Rhayader. The hill called Ba&ter^s Bank is a nani^bw 
wall of trap, 500 feet high and rather more than half a mile in length. Its course is from north««eaft 
to south^west^ and therefore paradlel to the ridges of Llandrindod. The rock is partly a coarse- 
grained honiblendic greenstone, passing into a fine-grained and more foispathic variety, partly 
grey-coloured granular felspar with dark freckles, probably hornblende. Tlie flanks of this wall of 
trap present precisely similar altered and dislocated strata to those mentioned in other places. Near 
the Carmel chapel, the beds thrown off are thick and hard white veined blue Bags, quarried aa 
building-stones, some of them perhaps deserving the name of volcanic grit. On the north-west 
flank near Rhiw*goch, the black shale unfortunately appearing carbonaceous, has again induced 
individuals to drive horizontal galleries in search of coal through the highly incHned strata until 
stopped by the highly indurated and silicified schist uhicb here, as in other districts, is connected 
with igneous rocks. In this case the mistake of the speculators is, if any thing, still more inexcusable 
than in the instances previously cited, for this little ridge is traversed by a road at its north-eastern 
termination, where the unaltered and the indurated shale near tl»e trap have been long clearly esqKksed, 
and an inspection of the section on the side of the road might have saved the miners the trouble and 
expense of underground drifts. About one mile south-south -west of Baxter's Bank, another little 
boss of trap is quarried on the north side of the high road from Radnor to Rhayader, near a spot 
called Cser-fegu. Here the intrusive rock tilts the black schist to tiie north-west, which In con- 
tact is hardened and eilicified. The trap of Caer-fogu is a spotted, granular felspar rock with a 
tendency to amygdaloidal structure, and is much discoloured on the exterior by ferruginous stains s 
it is traversed by veins of quartz, the whole being in a state of decomposition. It is covered by an 
accumulation of sandy detritus, including pebbles derived from the rocks of the adjdning district^ 


Cameddau and Builth. 

In the southern and south-western extremity of this district are the loftiest and most 
important masses of intrusive trap rocks. It will now be shown that as many of t|ie 
stratified trap rocks of the Llandegley district were evolved from volcanic apestoiwl 
during the submarine accumulation oi the Lower Silurian Rocks, unbedded 
masses have been intruded subsequently, dismembering and altering dl th® 
yriiich they came in contact. This hiUy district, rising to 1 600 feet above thb sea, is (xdled 

> 1 wa» directed to this ridge by my firiend the Right Honourable Franklaad tends, who* in deiqdt® of a Sb 
of labour in the public serrioe, has cultivated with spirit the porsuite, of oatotsi kktory* sad h wefi aequiairis# 
with riie structure of this county. . 
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It » rodqrand ragged on its flanks, exposing fine precipitous faces uud^r 
Ckuneddau Castle and Bwlch on the north, at Gndg dhu on the south-east ; and at its 
southern end it advances in hard knotty promontories, sloping down from the heists 
of Gaer-fawr and Tan-y-craig to the left bank of the Wye, opposite Builth. The upper 
suiiaoe of this chief mass of trap is chiefly covered with good pasture, through which 
the bosses of the rock occasionally appear, and numerous cairns of stone diversify the 
outline. The following are the chief varieties of the Cameddau trap’ ; 

1 . Gmnitoiic, fine snd coane^grained, the crptcfis of boniblende being in lome infitancet dlBtinct. 

2t Torphyritie greenittnie. 

3* Felspar rocluj chiefiy granular^ but pauing into 

4. Compact felipar, BometiineB very hard. Thii rock frequently forma Uie mimmito. 

5. Amygdabidfl of variouB characters, pasBuig into greenttonea on the one hand and Into porphyritic felspar rocks on the 
other. 

6. Porphyry ; some varietieB have pink crystals in a dark base of felspar, others contain hornblende. 

Tliese rocks are of grey, blue, and greenish colours, sometimes, when the felspu- pre- 
dominates, weathering to dirty white, and the amygdaloids often on decomposing become 
vesicular. Where the greenstone, containing numerous crystals of white felspar, abounds, 
as in the bosses between Gaerfawr and Builth, the rocks are very much rounded off, 
precisely as in the coarse-grained granites of Devonshire and Cornwall*. 

Although I said that the Cameddau Hills are almost entirely composed of trap rocks, 
yet they throw oft' upon their sides, and occasionally carry up to considerable heights, 
dismembered and altered portions of the sandstone, schist, or flag (Caradoc Sandstone, 
liandeilo flags). Such examples may be seen near the farm of New House at the 
height of several hundred feet above the Wye. On the south-western face of the 
mountain, near the i^t called Tan-y-craig, there are extensive quarries, from which 
Builth has chiefly been constructed. These quarries expose the true nature of this 
building-stone, which is a variety of bluish grey, volcanic grit. Beneath this lies por- 
phyritic greenstone, bulpng out in large spheroidal protuberances. 

The hard volcanic grit wraps round the swelling concretionary masses of this trap, 
and near the junction it is almost impracticable to separate the grit from the green- 
stone. (See parallel examples in the Corndon and Shelve country, p. 269 et aeq.) The 
refose or top beds of these quarries, however, leave no such doubt, as they are unequi- 
vocal Caradoc saudstone, containing several oasts of fossils, such as Orthia Actonue, 
0. radians, ^c., though most of them are too impmfect for identification. Tliese beds 
also fold round protuberances of trap and dip west and south-west. 

^ The eketoh Iftomg the first page of this chapter, wUl convey some notion of the outline of the south-, 
eeatom comer of tfcus hilly tract. It is taken from the valley of the Wye, about a mile and a half east of 
Btiilth. The distant rocks are those of Oaer-fawr and Craig-dhu. 

* One of the amygdaloids has long been used as a fire stone by the blacksmiths of BuHtib, another proot in 
addhdon to that of rook q^uarvied at the Buries near liandrindod, that frl^inr whioh has loet Its aUcaU will 
resii^ tbn wmst of ei^oyed in ovwm or ordi^^ 
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To the west of these quarries of Tan-y-craig several low ridges (about half the elevation of Car- 
neddau) range in parallel lines from north-east to south-west, some of them terminating in low and 
narrow' bimds in the bed of the Wye, others being prolonged about half a mile beyond that river 
into the knolls of the Park Wells of Builth. These ridges on the north -cast contribute to the beauty 
of the grounds of Pen cerrig and Wellfield. As they are eminently instructive in explaining the 
intrusive nature of the trap, and present the mobi unanswerable evidence of that rock having been 
in fu8i(m when inserted amid the beds of flag and schist, I propose to give a rather full account of 
this locality, concluding with an account of the probable cause of the mineralization of the springs 
of the park. 

On the sides of Llie new approach to the house of Pen cerrig the shale is in its usual rotten, 
shivery condition, containing fragments of trilobitcs, but is dislocated on approaching the little knoll 
of greenstone, and w ithin a few yards of it, losing its laminated structure, is converted into a hard, 
veined, flinty flagstone of light green and black colourja, thus : 



a 'i Shale r Altered Shnic (j Trajj 

In the quiirrics of coarse flagstone and w'allstone, west of the house of Wellfleid, are also evidences 
of induration and dislocation. Here the trilohite shale, containing some of the largc'st and finest 
specimens of ^^Isajfhus Hinhii, is thrown off at an angle of 40^ to tin; west : the stone although slaty 
on the great scale, breaks into irregular rhombs, and the finely laminated structure is again oblite- 
rated. In this case no junction w’ith the trap rock is visible, although wt know from the proximity 
of the summit of the little w ooded trap hill w hich rises up behind this quarry that the intrusive rock 
is very near at haiuP. 

f >n follow ing these several bands of trap and dislocated Silurian strata as they descend to the 
south-west, their connection is still more clearly explained. First in some ravines (particularly at 
Gworn-) -fad), on the sides of w hich the altered and hardened flags are thrown up into nearly vertical 
strata betw een protubiTances of trap, and secondly in the bed and on both banks of tlie Wye. From 
the west of the hamlet of Gwern-y-fad to the spot called Pen-ddol, the Wye for upwards of half a 
mile, lays l)are a most illustrative transverse section, w'hich is, however, only well seen w'hen the 
river is low, and llien we meet wuth the following succession in proceeding from west to east. 

1 For Homo distance west of the gorge, black Hclnsts containing spheroidal concretions, with orthoccra, (jraptoliteSf 6kc., 
arc thrown off diy>ping to the west Those beds reminded mo of the lowest Werilock shale. 2. Grey calcareous grit w'hich 
passes into a coarse rock itKloBing fragments of schist, which is much altered, acquiring a conchoidal fracture near the 
trap, dip north-w<'st. It lontnins kernels of calcareous spar, and its characteristic fosiiil is Peniamerm abimtjm. Thi« 

band must theiefore be cloHscd with the Ciiradoc sandstone. If dips Iwuieath the ahulc before described, 3, liregular bosses 
of coarse and bne-gramed greenstone with a little lime disseminated, thus passing into a finer grained crystalline rock with 
many veins of white caJc spar and crystals of iron pyrites. This trap rises on the right hank of the nver and extends to 
the south-west, constituting the hillocks near tho Pump House. 4 In contact with tlda trap is an altered black flagstone, 
highly charged vriih ciy^stols of pyrites, sometime** in geodes, fi. Greensfoiie, with many veins of carbonate of lune, is 

^ Some of the finest specimens of AsapJiuif Bur Am occur in these quarrioe. The Trmncleus fimhriatus and the 
new Bjieeies PI. 23. were found xn the highly inclined flagstones of Gwern-y-fad. Notwithstanding the mention 
of these foBsiia, the student must not look for any proofs of the order of succession in this disturbed tract. 
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repeated in jogged fomu, and followed on its flank by (C) & porcelain rook of light colour with many verticid joints which 
resemble true bedding, but the lominse of deposit arc rarely observable in this altered rock, and when detected they dip 
north-west at a high angle. This porcclanite ia divided into prisms by two sets of highly inclined parallel joints. In one 
part the beds are twisted round at right angles to the principal strike. 7, Irregular masses, composed of compact felspar, 
sometimes concretion arj', again appear, throwing off indurated and dislocated strata. 8. Light grey calcareous flagstone, 
slightly indurated in the central beds or those furthest from the trap. 9, Coarse greenstone, resembling syenite, here pro- 
trudes in different parts of the bed of the river, and the flag in contact is a lightish blue honistone irregularly folded over 
or caught up in the trap. 10. Black flag, slightly calcareous and micaceous, strike south-west and north-east and quite un- 
altered in the middle. 11. As the strata approach the next boss of trap they become harder, change to a dead dull black, 
the mica disappears, and largo crystals of iron pyrites are abundant, the rock at length acquires a great compactness and 
specific gravity, yet effervesces briskly with acids, and finally the alteration is still more complete, for tlie strata arc caught 
up, rolled over, broken, and squeezed in discordant directions, the strike of the indurated and heavy strata being north and 
Sf>uth. 12 . The greenstone which has caused all this change is projected across the stream m a strong, gnarled, irregular 
ledge, through which the water lias excavated two channels, leaving an island in the centre The irregtJar insertion of 
the trap into the flags can best be comprehended by this ground plan of the two rocks in a part of the bed of the stream. 



Some of this greenstone contains carbonate of lime disseminated, and in parts entangles and carries up upon its suifacc 
isolated fragments of the calcareous flag, highly indurated, and containing much cry^stallized iron jiyrites with little flakes 
of anthracite and black calcareous spar. 

l.'l. Again the phenomena of alteration disappear in descending the stream^ and thirty or forty paces from the intrusive 
rock the shale is fissile, slightly micaccmis, and incoherent, but on coming near another zone of trap which rises into the 
plantation hillocks on the nglitbank, the bods first become as thick as tiles (11), and finally, in contact with the greenstone, 
are united in a heavy, thick-bedded, dull mass, which splits with a conchoidal IVucture. 15. The trap rock at this spot is 
a greyish concretionary' greenstone with inucli iron pyrites and carbonate of lime. 

There are two or three other wedges of trap between this projecting rock and the house of Pen ddol, on the sides of 
which the same appearances prevail, and subsequently the black shale of the district disappears, under the alluvia of the 
valley of tlio Wye. 

The relations of these alternating bosses of trap and bands of schist demonstrate that 
the trap rock when in a state of fusion was forced into the beds of schist, altering and 
dislocating them in the manner above described*. 

' Dr. Gilby gave a short account of the ** tra]) and. clay slate formation of this district (1820) in the Edin- 
burgh PhiloBO])Uical Journal. It contains many good observations, and particularly in reference to the gorge 
of the Wye above described. It is curious,'' he says, ** that the slate, or rather the flinty rock at its actual 
junction with the trap Is not stratified, the stratification being only manifest when a httlc removed from the 
greenstone. The dip of the slate is everything that is perplexing ; sometimes it appears to dip under the 

ledge In other places the slate seems sAattered and turned about in every direction, and several times 

I observed large patche» of the indurated schist completely^ contained in the greenstone." Edin. Phil. Jouru. 
vol. ii, p. 256 and 257. Is it not remarkable that, with such evidence as this, tlie author could not quite abandon 
his Wernerian principles ? Tlie section which 1 have given may seem to differ in a few details from that of 
Dr, Gilby, but 1 attiibutc the discrepancy to my having united observations, made on both banks of the river. 

2 T 
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PARK WELLS NEAR BUILTH. 


These interesting phenomena do not, however, cease with this transverse section, for 
we can follow the same masses on their strike to the south-west, through the low hum- 
mocks on the left bank of the Wye till they disappear at the Park Wells, where they 
clearly explain the means by wdiich those powerful mineral waters are formed in the 
laboratory of nature. 

Park Wells . — The trap of this district appears for the last time on the south-west in 
a low knoll north-wxst of the Pump House. It is a coarse greenstone containing many 
crystals of iron pyrites. The Pump House stands upon this rock, but the mineral 
water rises from the adjoining schist, which is thrown uj) into vertical strata striking 
north-east and south-west, is highly charged with crystals of iron pyrites, and has in 
parts, veins of quartz crystals and calc spar. The natural decomposition of the pyrites 
w hich must be constantly going on by the j)ercolation of w^ater along the planes of these 
vertical beds, sufficiently accounts for tlie origin of these strong suljihureous waters, a 
natural process ^Yhich has been already sufficiently explained m the account of the origin 
of the Cheltenham waters. (See p. 34 et seq ) 

Within a very few paces of the highly sulpbated spring there is another source in 
which no sulphur exists, but in wdiich slight chalybeate properties are alone distin- 
guishable. 

The position of the rocks readily explains this fact. 



a IVap. h Altered flaps. r. UnalU^rcd flagu- 

6*. Strong saUuc*, issuuig from the altered flags 
c*. Slightly saline water issuing from the schist. 


The sulphated spring issues from those highly pyritized and altered flagstones in 
immediate contact with the trap, and from the vertical position of the strata and their 
hard nature it is quite manliest that such as the spring has been from the moment at 
which it issued to the atmosphere, so it must run on unchanged as long as pyritous 
matter remains in sufficient abundance to impregnate it , for the column of sulphurous 
water rises to the surface in a natural conduit (/>), which has been rendered impervious 
upon its sides by the induration of the mineralized strata. 

At a few paces further from the trap are other strata (c) less altered, containing much 
less pyrites, and tlie water rising through these is very slightly saline. In the trans- 
verse section of these same beds in the Wye we have shown how frequently and 
rapidly the mineral characters of the strata change in passing over their vertical edges, 
and consequently there can be no difficulty in imagining, how very different may be the 
contents of springs which issue within a few feet of each other. 

I use the term pyritized in reference to these altered rocks in contact with the trap 
which contain numerous and large crystals of iron pyrites (sometimes also in flattened 
nodules of one and one and a half inch in diameter), because it appears to me that the 
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accumulation of the mineral in these particular points is due to the same agency by 
which the strata were dislocated and altered, Sulphuret of iron is, doubtless, generally 
diffused through almost every formation ; but in this region I never observed it in cry- 
stalline bunches, except at the junction of the trap with the altered rocks. 

If, therefore, it has been inferred that the mineral veins of the district of Shelve in 
Shropshire resiilted from volcanic action, so is it inferred that the numerous mineral 
sources which issue from the flanks and extremities of this disturbed tract, at Llan- 
degley, Blaen Eddw, Llandrindod and Builth, are due to a similar cause. 

The great diversity of composition of the waters which issue from contiguous springs 
at Llandrindod, is to be accounted for in the same way as at the Park Wells near 
Builth. These shades of difference, however unimportant to the geologist, who simply 
endeavours to expound the mode of action by which they have been evolved, are points 
of high interest to the chemist and of great value to mankind, some of the least per- 
ceptible of these ingredients being of great importance in their effects upon the human 
body. With the permission of my friend Dr. Daubeny, I therefore annex in the Ap- 
pendix his able analyses of the waters of Llandrindod, Builth, and Llandegley‘. 

* Dr, Daubeny recently undertook this examination with the view of ascertaining whether all these minertd 
sources which issue from strata known to have formed beneath the sea did not contain iodine and bromine, 
which modern French chemistry has shown to be of marine origin. These labours have confirmed expectations 
founded ujion just philosophical principles, and have by mineral tests completed to a great extent, the proofs of 
the submarine formation of those strata in wliich tlic research of geologists has pointed out the remninK of 
many marine animals. To render, however, this argument quite valid, all strata inclosing marine shells cmgbt 
to contain iodine, bromine, and muriate of soda. 


2T’i 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

SlLl RIAN ROCKS OF BRECKNOCKSHIRE. 


Silurian Rocks in Brecknockshire, including the anticlinal Ridge of Brecon . — Trap 
and altered Rocks and Mineral Waters of Llanwrtyd. (PI. 31. fijfs. 1, 6, 
7, H and 9.) 

On consulting the Map it will be seen that Upper Silurian Rocks undulate along both 
banks of the Wye between Builth and Erwood. They are usually in discordant positions 
on the opposite banks of this river, which thus runs in a fissure transverse to the line 
of elevation, and similar to those fractures before alluded to, in which the rivers Severn, 
Onny, Teme, and Lugg, have their course'; for like them, this fissure of the Wye pro- 
ceeds from north-west to south-east and at right angles to the strike of the strata. 
Among the numerous dislocations by which the form of the valley was predetermined, 
none are more instructive than those near the boundary between the Old Red Sand- 
stone and the Silurian System. Ludlow Rocks with their distinguishing fossils mount 
up into the hills of Upper Llangoed and dip to the south-east under the Old Red 
Sandstone, whilst at IJanstephan, on the Radnorshire bank, similar beds are thrown 
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to the norih-emt beneath the same red sandstone. At Erwood, not a mile from the 
eastern boundary* the bed of the Wye exhibits great confiision, a narrow wedge of red 
sandstone being there dovetailed between masses of Ludlow rock. That this patch of 
sandstone does not belong to the Silurian System is clearly explained by ascending the 
hills to the south-west, where a promontory of Ludlow Rocks is found, constituting a 
distinct prolongation of the Silurian frontier. The Silurian strata, in fact, dip both to 
the north-west and south-east, constituting a marked anticlinal ridge, which throws off 
the Old Red Sandstone on each flank ; and hence the narrow tongue of that rock at 
Erwood is simply one end of the wide area of Old Red Sandstone which occupies the 
wilds of Mynidd Epynt. (See Map.) 

Brecon anticlinaL — ^The Ludlow rocks form the above promontory amid the Old Red 
Sandstone, extend in highly disrupted masses from Erwood, on the Wye, to Corn- 
y-fan, six miles north-west of Brecon, where they terminate in a narrow point after 
a course of about ten miles. This remarkable ridge offers, perhaps, the best type of 
the Ludlow formation to the south of the Wye, It docs not consist of one continuous 
range, as I was at first disposed to think, but of large masses which are often dis- 
jointed, trending in slightly divergent directions, and sometimes completely separated 
by great transverse intervals occupied by Old Red Sandstone. (Sec map.) These 
elevated rocks constitute the mountainous hills or wild moorlands of the Graig, Llan 
eglwys, Ysgwidd-hwch, and Castel-madoc, including Gaer-fawr and Altt-fawr, Castel 
rhiwan-nest, Mynidd-bach and Corn-y-fan, and rising to heights varying from 1200 
to 1500 feet above the sea, arc prominently distinguished by their grey surfaces from 
the red lands through which they emerge. The mean strike of the strata is from 30*^ 
north of east to 30"^ south of west, though there are considerable deviations from 
this direction in the different masses. Thus, in the hills near Crickadarn and the Wye, 
the strike is nearly north-east and south-west. In Mynidd-bach and Corn-y-fan, the 
south-western extremity, it is E N.E. and W.S.W. ; whilst in several of the smaller 
intervening masses it is east and west. These differences in direction are the evidences 
of powerful transverse dislocations along this anticlinal line, and afford the most con- 
vincing proofs that the strata so affected have been forced up with intense violence. 

The picturesque and rocky point of Corn-y-fan, where the Ludlow rocks finally 
subside, is a striking example of the truth of this remark. That rock presents on 
one face an inclined plane dipping to the north-east at 33'^, but in a few yards, or 
its extreme point, the inclination changes to the south-west, in both cases the strata 
of the Ludlow formation passing conformably beneath the Old Red Sandstone ; whilst 
on the south-eastern face is a broken escarpment, probably due to the narrow form 
and sharp inclination of the elevated mass, for in the bed of the adjacent brook, whicii 
is parallel to it, and near the farm of Neuadd, the Old Red Sandstone is thrown ofl’ to 
the S.S.E. at the very high angle of 80^^. (See PI. 33. f. 9.) As they approach the 
western extremity, the elevated masses of Upper Silurian rocks arc most affected 
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by the transverse breaks before alluded to, three of which are parallel, occupied 
by the streams Yscir-fechau, Yscir-fawr, and Honddhw, tributaries of the Usk. 
Wherever the Silurian strata compose a distinct anticlinal ridge, as at Mynidd^bacli, 
near Corn-y-fan, PI. 33. f. 8., tliey arc symmetrically arranged on each side of the axis, 
— the Upper Ludlow rocks graduating on both flanks into the Old Red Sandstone, 
through fissile, yellowish sandstones, which represent the beds of Downton Castle, p, 197. 
Similar strata of Upper Ludlow Rock occur in the dome-Bhai)ed hill of Castell Rhiwan- 
nest, though their passage upwards is well seen only on its north-western slopes, the 
Old Red Sandstone on its western face being rendered unconformable by a powerful 
fault. 

The hills of Castel Madoc on the left bank of the Honddhu present a fine develop- 
ment of the Upper Silurian Rocks, expanded over a widtli of about two and a half miles. 
On first viewing the outline of these rocks, the geologist would imagine that the lower 
and dome-shaped masses in the centre must necessarily be composed of underlying 
strata, like the centre of tlie Ludlow^ promontory (PI. 31. f. 5.), or still more like the 
Valley of Woolhope near Hereford, hereafter to be described (PI, 30. figs. 9 and 10 ), 
where the central dome consists of Caradoc sandstone. But, on examination, we dis- 
cover two parallel linos of elevation, by which strata of the same age are repeated in 
separate anticlinal forms on both sides of a central depression, dipping inwards as well 
as outwards, and thus rendering the low inner domes*, portions of the youngest, and not 
of the oldest strata as at Ludlow and Woolhope. (See PI. 31. f. 6. and this wood-cut.) 



a. Lower Ludlow Hock />. Middle Ludlow Rock, including a calcareous band with 7'erebratula Navicula. 

c Upper Ludlow Rock d. Old Red SaialstoiK*. 

As these undulations are at some imints rapid, the strata being disposed at high 
angles so as to meet in sharp ridges and at others form domes, and as on the outer 
flanks the beds pass beneath the Old Red Sandstone at gentle angles, we have abundant 
facilities for determining the complete succession of the strata. The external faces of 
the outer ridges are composed of the true Upper Ludlow Ilock, and contain its cha- 
racteristic fossils, including Leplana lain, Cypi icurdia nmyydallna, with Orthoccrata, &c. 

These Upper Ludlow Rocks, which are of considerable thickness, pass upwards into 
ordinary marls and tilestones of the Old Red System. They are underlaid (particularly 
along the crests of the sharp ridge of Allt-fawri by a thin band of impure limestone, 
made uj) almost exclusively of the small Terebratula navicula, which forms so constantly 
the roof of the limestone of Aymestry. This small shell is, therefore, a most valuable 
guide in marking the i)lace of this subdivision or central part of the formation, even where 
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the great mass of calcareous matter and some of the characteristic shells, as Pentamerus 
Knightiiy have disappeared. Again, beneath these calcareous beds, are fissile and flaglike 
strata, perfectly resembling those Lower Ludlow Rocks which form the base of the 
mountains of Radnor Forest. In short, nearly all the well-known types of the forma- 
tion may be here detected, the only essential differences being a less proportion of cal- 
careous matter, and the sui>erior hardness, as well as more slaty structure of the stone. 

Let those who doubt of the practicability of drawing a well-defined boundary line, 
between the Silurian and Old Red Systems, place themselves upon this narrow ridge of 
grey coloured rocks, and contrasting their colour and external features with the surround- 
ing expanse of red lands, they will, at once, admit that no two formations can be more 
neatly separated. (See PI. 33. f. 6.) This observation is indeed of general application 
and admits of no modification, for it may truly be said that the physical demarcation is 
clear in all districts where the surface is free from drifted materials*. 

The Brecon anticlinal exhibits in its sharply inclined, undulating, and dislocated 
ridges, many beautiful examples of symmetrical joints, the direction of which changes 
(as in the Ludlow promontory) with every variation in the strike of the strata. As the 
rock is here well exposed and more compact than usual, there is perhaps no situation 
where symmetrical jointed structure can be better studied or more clearly distinguished 
from those cracks and fissures which have resulted from disturbance. On this point, 
however, I must refer the reader to Chapter 20, in which he will find a general expla- 
nation of n)y views ; some apposite remarks arc also tlirown out in various other places, 
particularly in the ensuing chapter, in describing Noeth-griig, Caemiarthcnshire ; while 
those who wish to go into the details must consult the Appendix®. 

The great dislocations, however, which occur throughout this promontory form its 
chief attraction, since the magnitude of the cross fractures which have dissevered it 
into a number of separate masses, prove that the upheaving force must have operated 
with intense violence. 

' For an account of the drifted matcrialB superficially strewed over jjarts of this region the reader is referred 
to the concluding chapters ; hut I cannot avoid remarking that the phenomena which I have found to prevail 
in all elevated tracts are here most strikingly displayed. Not a single boulder is to be found amid the dome- 
ahaped or sharj) ridged hills of this axis of elevation, though tlicre are within thtMr nuige numerous hollows and 
deep cavities ready formed for the reception of such drift, whilst broken materials, derived from these very hills, 
are piled up, sometimes in enormous masses, on the exterior slopes of the elevated chain. See many of the 
hills between Lower Chapel and Brecon, &c. 

® Anxious to examine this ridge with one who has thrown so much light on jointed structure, I was delighted 
when Professor Phillips resolved to look at this anticlinal on his way from Bristol to North Wales (1836), and 
1 met him at Brecon. The portion we examined together, lies to the west of the river Honddhu. I ow'e much to 
my friend’s suggestions on that occasion, and had great reason to admire the precision with which he obaened 
the phenomena. I Imve only to regret that he had not leisure to examine the north-eastern range of the pro- 
montory, extending from Caste! Madoc to the Wye, where the best and most symmetrical joints arc developed. 
Geologists look forward with anxiety to the enlarged publication of lus views on this diiHcult subject, knowing 
that their ooneluBions must be regulated by a multitude of correct obsen'ations. 
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By inspecting the map it will be seen that this dislocated spur of elevation is pre- 
cisely coincident with the axis of the Ludlow promontory, the point of which is forty-one 
miles distant from Corn-y-fan^ while at Old Radnor, midway between these extreme 
points of tlie hue of elevation, is a ridge of volcanic rock, the eruption of which enables 
us satisfactorily to account for the remarkable phenomena above described, and to con- 
nect them with those detailed in the nineteenth and twenty-fifth chapters. 

Returning to the gorges of the Wye, whence we traced the anticlinal, the Ludlow 
rocks on the right bank of that river exhibit partial dislocations, frequently diverted 
from their true bearing, though at low angles of inclination ; but quitting that valley, 
and following them as they fold round the Old Red Sandstone of the Mynidd Epynt, 
we first find the strata inclined to tlie S.S.W. in the hills of Gwendwr and Paiit-y-llyn. 
They thcncc bend round by Pant-y-garreg and Cwmi-nant-gwyn, until they regain 
the prevailing north-east and south-westerly strike, and dip below the Old Red Sand- 
stone. From the hill of Moel-fre, near Builth, they begin to strike persistently to the 
south-west, and constitute that extraordinarily straight escarpment, the north-western 
boundary of the wilds of Mynidd Epynt and Mynidd Bwlch-y-groes, which is prolonged 
into C’aermarthenshire, In all this range the Upper Ludlow Rock is clearly defined, by 
its gray colour and characteristic fossils, and it is overlaid conformably at many points 
by the old red tilestones. There are, however, few places where the mineral character 
or fossil contents of the underlying strata enable us to separate them into sub-formations 
with the same distinctness as in })art8 of the Brecon anticlinal. 

Of the many transverse .sections which may bo made from the junction of these strata with the 
Old Red Sandstone of the Mynidd Epynt to tlic base of the Upper Silurian Rocks, I will cite only 
two cases j first, that on the sides of the high road from Brecon to Builth in descending from 
Llang-y-nog into the valley of the Wye through the Cwm-nant-gwyn ^ and secondly, that in the 
Cwin-craig-dhu, exposed in the new road from Brecon to the valley of Yrfon, because they can be 
well seen by the traveller. In the first, the following strata occur in descending order : 

Hard, mdi^o grey, slightly calcareous and micaceous flagstone of good quality, containing orthoccra and other organic 
rt'inains of the Upper Uudlow Rock 

Sandy beds, of dirty green colours, finely laminated. 

Bluish grey, sUghily calcareous rock, surface on weathering friable and porous, with ferruginous casts of fossils, including 
Calymene JJ/ume/ihachity Serpuloides longnstma, Otthocera, Jvicula ret%culiita, Pleurotamariny and Turbo coraUu, the coral 
investing these two shells being of the s.unc species as at Ludlow, distant between forty and fifty miles. 

'Jliickcr bedded, indigo grey, hard stone, with flattened ortboccia, some apparently of the pear-shaped species, O.jiyn- 
forniis. 

Beds with tlie Tcri'bratula naviculay marking the place of the Aymeslry limestone as in the Brecon anticlinal. 

The above subdivision is exposed in successive layers about 500 feet thick, and represents the Upper and Middle Ludlow 
Rocks. The bods dip to 18*^ south-east. They are underlaid by shale disposed in large concretionary masses, and from 
beneath these rise fitiier beds of strong flags, somewhat calcareous and of bluish grey colours, which mount into the hill of 
Rhiw-freniu, and contain many flattened orthocera and other fossils of the Lower Ludlow Hock. The latter beds occupy 
a considerable thickness in tlie escarpment of Rhiw-freniri, and at the bridge they are underlaid by stratified masses of 
shale and schist, occasionally putting on a very imperfect slaty cleavage, and weathering into numberless small angular 
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ihivcry fragments. In their prolongation to the north-east, at the Hennalt and New Hall, those beds arc quarried for tileo 
and coarse slates. They are again underlaid by other mosses of dull grey, non-micaceous perishable shale, which has a 
tendency to spheroidal or large concretionary stnicture, and these range over the undulating grounds south-east of Smith. 
This lower portion of the Upper Sdurlan Eocks dips at a less angle than the higher, seldom exceeding 8^ or lO"" to the 
S.S.E. 

The transverse section of Cwm-craig-dhu, descending from the Mynidd Epynt to the banks of 
the Yrfon, is in some respects better than that of Cwm-nant-gwy n, The bottom beds of the Old 
Red Sandstone, consisting of red and green marls with micaceous flags (tile stones), and dipping 
30° to the south-east, pass downwards into the intermediate grey rtick, the Downtoii Castle 
building stone/* Beneath is a full succession of the Upper Ludlow strata, charged with abun- 
dant casts of fossils, overlying, indigo-coloured calcareous flagstones, like those of Rhiw frenin* 
These are similarly underlaid by sandy shale and schist, weathering into rotten and fissile fragments, 
containing the Cardiola of the Lower Ludlow Rock, with some beds of harder flagstone, slightly 
micaceous and calcareous. The inclination of the lower beds gradually increases from 40° to 60^, 
and they repose upon black shale of great thickness, weathering to small shivery fragments (rotch), 
but no clear section is obtained till the banks of the Yrfon arc reached, when the shale is highly 
inclined, vertical, and dislocated. (Sec PI. 33. f. G.) 

Few of these lower beds have sufficient cohesiveness to afford building materials, but in the bed 
nf the Yrfon, between Tafarn-y-pridd and Llangammarch, the schists contain a few concretionary 
courses of dark grey calcareous flags, with thin beds of conglomerate. 


Lower Silurian Rocks,'* 

The underlying or Lower Silurian Rocks arc ill developed in Brecknockshire, for as 
soon as the protruded mass of trap rocks described in the last chapter, disappear near 
Builth, these older strata are no longer seen rising from beneath the cover of Upper 
Silurian Rocks. A few beds of Caradoc sandstone accompany, it is true, the black 
Llandeilo flag upon the Wye, and occupy the low hillocks between its right bank and 
the Park Wells, the relations of which have been pointed out in the last chapter. 
With this exception, all the district between the escarpment of the Upper Silurian 
Rocks and the boundary line of the slaty rocks of the Cambrian System, is occupied 
by undulating hills of perishable schist and shale, with very rarely a course of sand- 
stone and grit. The latter, however, occur in the hill of Garth, forming strong-bedded 
quartzose conglomerate, grit, and sandstone in nearly vertical strata, extending for 
about two miles to the N.N.E. ; and again, at Dol-aeron, are beds of bluish grey, flag- 
like building-stone, dipping north-east 20*^. In these quartzose rocks I could detect 
no fossils. They may, indeed, belong to the l<ower Silurian division, but from their 
mineral characters I should be disposed to place them in the Cambrian System. The 
subsoil of all the sterile tract w^atered the Chwefrw, the Canunarch, the Dulas, and 
the Cwm-dwr (tributaries of the Yrfon and Wye), consists of rotten shale with scarcely 
the vestige of a solid bed of stone ; so that this part of Brecknockshire offers a strong 
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analogy to the north-western uplands of Radnorshire, where it has been shown there 
are no traces of the Caradoc sandstone and Llandeilo flags. 


“ Cambrian Rocks.*' 

The Upper Cambrian or slaty greywacke group in Brecknockshire is simply a pro- 
longation of tliose rocks which have been described as advancing in Radnorshire to the 
left bank of the Wye, in the hUls of Dolevan, Rhiw-graid, and Gwastaden. Their 
south-eastern frontier mns along the hills of Pen ccfn-ty-mawr and Alt-y-clych, their 
summits being marked by quartzose conglomerates like those of Dolevan. As they 
trend to the south-west, the quartzose grits thin out, but reappear in the high hills of 
Pentwyn and Esgair-davydd, south-west of Llanwrtyd, whence they are prolonged at 
intervals into Caermarthenshire. These quartzose grits are subordinate to a thick 
a.sseml)lage of coarse and iinjicrfectly formed slates, which are displayed on the sides 
of the transverse and parallel gorges by which the streams of the Chwefru, the Dulas, 
tlie Camrnarch, the Ciiyfliad, and the Yrfon flow from the higher and ■western regions 
of Brecknockshire. A slaty cleavage, the planes of which dip at high angles to 
the north-west, is, for the most part, distinctly impressed ujion these old rocks, and 
further to the north-west they graduate into true roofing slates, lliough organic 
remains arc very rare, I have tliscovercd imperfect casts of them in the grits near 
Llanwrtyd. 

An important feature in the arrangement of the rock masses of this country is, that 
the Cambrian System and older slates arc thrown over with an inclination to the north- 
w^est, and sometimes at high angles. This phenomenon of tlie older or Cambrian rocks 
being found in a position discordant to those of the Silurian System, has been before 
alluded to, p. 309, and is observable along the line of junction in the counties of Salop, 
Montgomery, Radnor, and Brecon. It is, indeed, precisely w^hat must have resulted 
from those elevations by which the Lower Silurian Rocks have been developed in an- 
ticlinal ridges, and have thus thrown OS' on both sides the Upper Silurian Rocks, which 
on one flank, are thus necessarily brought into abrupt contact with the. strata of the 
older system. In Caermarthenshire and Pembrokeshire, however, we find, that where 
other parallel lines of elevation afl'ecting the Lower Silurian Rocks have taken place 
near the frontier of the Cambrian rocks, there are, as in the example of the Berwyns, 
p. 308, indisputable evidences of a passage from the one system into the other ; and 
hence the great break between the Silurian and Cambrian Systems, marked in many 
previous sections hke that between the New Red and Carboniferous Systems, is to 
be only classed among limited phenomena. (See also remarks on the passage from the 
New Red into the Coal Measures, pp. 54, et seq.) 
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PoipUyrij mirudcd in the schist near Llanttriydt front a sketch hy Mrs Traherne. 

(P. Poq)hyry.) (A S. Altered schnsi ) 

Trap and Altered Rocks in Brecknockshire, 

With the exception of the small knolls near Builth already described, no observer 
had previously noticed any mass of trap rock in Brecknockshire. Having heard of the 
mineral waters of Llanwrtyd, I conceived that as similar springs in Radnorshire and at 
Builth uniformly issued from altered strata in contact with trap rocks, the same phe- 
nomenon might be repeated near this spa ; and on visiting it, the inference j)roved 
correct. 1 found a line of intrusive rock, about three miles in length and half a mile 
in its greatest width, running, like the trap ridges of Radnorshire, from north-east to 
south-west. A narrow and deep dell, through which flows the rivulet Cerdin, divides 
this elliptical-shaped ridge into two mountains, Caer-ewnn and Garn-dwad, each about 
1600 feet in height. At the north-eastern extremity of Caer-ewin, trap is seen, for 
the last time, on the banks of the little stream Nant-einon, alternating in thin courses 
with slaty schists ; whilst at the south-western end of Garn-dwad the trap crosses the 
Ithon between Llanwrtyd and the mineral spring, near a boss of rock called Gwern- 
goch, upon the right bank of that river, and near the farm-house of Dol-y-dymmor. 
In this ridge of Garn-dwad and Caer-cwm the predominant character of the traj) is 
porphyritic, and the following varieties occur : 

1. A rock, having a base of greenish grey colour, composed apparently of an intimate mixture of compact felspar and 
hornblende, spotted white, probably by a separation of felspar from the compound base 

2. Coarse rock of grtmular felspar, with minute crystals of common felspar, containing a number of minute grains of 
quartz. 

3. A variety of the same, containing many well-defined crystals of felspar in a greyish granular base, and u few small 
elliptical cells filled with green earth. 
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^ Dark proy and j?ieon, conuretionarv , couipact folHjiar. 

6 Gr(‘ciiBtone. highly crystallinf, both hue and loai-so^grained, and soinctinipu vor) hornblcndic. 

0 (iioystono, or gre> granular fckpai, iritimatt'ljf nnxrd with hornblende and a few crjNtals of earboiuile of hme. 

7 Ainygdaloida! trap, cellular on the weathered Kurface. 

The greenstones are best seen near Pen-y-bane, and the more porphyritic rocks o(;cu}>\ 
the cenlte of the bill. Associated with a porpliyritic greenstone, in tlie bed ot“ the 
Yrfou at Dol-y-dymmor, is a greenish grey, close-grained amygdaloid, having the cells 
tilled with calcareous spar, generally coated with pellicles of green earth, and varying 
in size from mustard-seeds to almonds. In some cases the stratified rocks in contact 
appear to have undergone a kind of '' hour sou ffitin and arc scarcely to be distinguished 
from the anugdaloid. On the sides of the principal ridge of trap, the clianges produced 
in the vertical and dislocated strata are numerous and clear. On its lower flanks and 
south-western extremity near IVn-y-hanc, the trap is coated with a thin and broken 
coveiJiig of schist, which is silieiflcd or in the state of hornstone, highly translucent at 
the edges, of a scaly fracture and dark grey colour with cloudy streaks, as if foimed 
by an im]>errcct separation of hornblende. Other varieties are black Lydian stones, 
ringing under the hammer, and splitting \Mth a fine conehoidal fracture , some of them 
containing a number of bright metalli(‘ spots, probably oxide of iron. The u])per parts 
and summits ot these hills exhibit lumiberless rugged and irregular bosses of trap, 
sometimes carrjuig up fragments of altered or indurated schist, winch G(;casionally 
contains crystals of carbonate ol lime irregularly disseminated, giving to the rock a 
j)seudo-|>orphyritic structure, (Sides of Caer-<uvm.) The flanks of the lulls, wlierc 
partially eroded, offer beautiful examples ot contorted, broken, and altiTcd scdiists, jiar- 
lieularly near the little transverse valley of the f'erdin, and about half a mile north-east 
of tlie tarm of Pcn-y-hanc i\frs. Traherne (being on a visit to tlic baths in 1833) has 
kindly enabled me to present tlie reader witli a perfect view of tlie relations of tlie ira[) 
to the broken strata. (See p, 3d3.) Irregular knobs of trap penetrate the schist, wdncli 
IS dislocated, shattered, and bent. Much iron jiyrites occurs near tlie ])oint of contact , 
the shale is indurated and exlnbits polished surfaces wdtli some quartz and traces of 
plumbago {carhurt't of iron) A little further down the side of this abrujit ravine, the 
schists weather to a whitish colour, in the same manner as some of the killas of 
Cornwall. On the other side of the gulley, and removed from the ridge of traj), the 
slaty schists are no longer contorted or broken, but rise with ))erfeet regularity, having 
a slaty cleavage, the planes of winch dip norlh-wxvst GCf to 70' . (See the previous 
wood-cut.) In the little comb of Naut-yr-odyn, north of the gorge of the Cerdin, 
the black and liighly inclined sliale has been penetrated by galleries in search of coal , 
the mania for this speculation, to which T liave already so much alluded, appearing to 
strengthen in proportion to the impossibility of success ; these stratified, slaty deposits 
being unqucstionahl}' a part of tlie Cambrian System, for to tlie west of this ridge they 
])a^^ into true roofing .slates, 
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Whilst the porphyritic trap occasionally peeps out in rugged bosses along the sum- 
mits and sides of the hills of Caer-cwm and Gam-dwad, the little transverse dell of the 
Cerdin lays bare the true nature of this nucleus in a rock called Craig castell, which 
towers above the left bank of the stream. This precipitous cliflf is a porphyry, the 
exterior of which is black, but the interior is grey compact felspar, with minute white 
crystals of common felspar. It is arranged in slender four-sided prisms, from 25 to 30 
feet in length by 5 or 0 inches in diameter, and crossed by transverse joints, the planes 
of which dip to the north-west. The large and broken masses below are partly of the 
same rock, partly of other varieties. This is one of the most impenetrable rocks met 
with in the whole of the country I examined, being very analogous both in compo- 
sition and relations to some of the porphyries of Snowdon, Cader-Idris, &c., and like 
them its forms arise from joints, separating the mass into four-sided prisms. As 
the trap of the mountain of Caer-cwm tapers away to the north-east and finally ceases 
near Blaen-einon, so that of Gam-dwad thins off to the small protuberances and 
bands which traverse the Itlion at Llanwrtyd. The bed of this river offers many 
beautiful examples of highly silicified and indurated strata in contact with trap, strictly 
according with those described on the hanks of the Wye near Builth. The analogy 
is also rendered quite striking by sulphureous mineral waters issuing from the ad- 
joining shale ; and, judging from the appearance of the veined and altered strata 
which are exposed on the sides of these trap hills, we can hardly doubt that the mine- 
ralization of this spring is due to the decomposition of sulphuret of iron, which has 
been largely accumulated at some of those points where the trap has been intruded into 
pyritous shale, in the manner similar to that pointed out at the Park Wells near Builth, 
and at Llandrindod. These waters of Llanwrtyd have not hitherto been completely 
analysed, but it is sufficient for my present purpose to state that they are sulphureous 
and slightly saline. 

Lead ores occur in the chain of slate hills on the west, and veins of copper have 
latterly been discovered. These veins lie far within the Cambrian frontier. With 
respect to the precise age of the altered strata of the Llanwrtyd hills it is difficult to 
speak with confidence, since very slight traces of organic remains have been hitherto 
observed ; yet, judging from analogy and the range of the associated rocks, I believe 
they may be placed in the upper division of the Cambrian System. (See next cliapter 
for an account of these rocks in Caermarthenshire.) 

I cannot more effectively convey to my readers a clear notion of the arrangement 
and succession of the strata in Brecknocksliire and the adjacent counties of Radnor 
and Caermarthen, than by annexing a semi-panoramic view, taken by Mi-s. Traherne, 
from the mountain of Esgair da^'ydd, south-west of Llanwrtyd. The spectator is placed 
on the old slaty rocks of the Cambrian System, and looking E.N.E. and S.E., his range 
of vision embraces the outlines of two great systems which it is my object to illus- 
trate. In the distance is the Old Red Sandstone, occupying the highest momi tains of 
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South Wales (see p. 169, et seq.), and in the middle ground the Silurian System, ap- 
pearing prominently in the escarpment of Mynidd Epynt, whence it extends north- 
eastward to Radnor Forest, and south-westward into the hills near Uandorery. The 
valley in which the Yrfon and the Wye meander, through beds of soft schist and 
shale, is well expressed by the artist ; while the bright red colours indicate the 
ridges of eruptive rock which have been described in this and the preceding chapter. 







05 . 



V aU of the Towy^ and Golden Grove, aa seen from Dynevor Paiik near Llandeito, sketclicd by Mrs. Murc/tuon. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

CAERMARTHENSIIIRE. 


Course of Upper and Lower Silurian Rocks maintained hy superposition and or- 
ganic remains. — Great changes in lithological structure. — Lower Silurian 
where best developed — in parts affected hy slaty cleavage. — Fine exhibition of 
Llandeilo flags, their passage into Cambrian System. — Change of strike as 
the strata pass into Pembrokeshire. — Cambrian Rocks , — Trap and Altered 
Rocks. — Mines, S^c. (PI. 34. figs. 1 to 11.) 

Silurian Rocks in Caermarthenshire. 

Upper Silurian rocks, similar to those of Brecknockshire, are prolonged into Caer- 
marthenshire with precisely the same relations to the overlying red sandstone ; whilst 
the Lower Silurian Rocks, of which the traces are so imperfect both in Radnorshire 
and Brecknockshire, reappear in as great force as in any parts of Salop, Hereford, or 
Montgomery ; the Llandeilo flags, in particular, having their fullest development in this 
and the adjoining county of Pembroke. A good natural transverse section of the upper 
group is exposed in the narrow valley of Cwm-dwr^ already noticed in describing the 
tilestones of the Old Red System. 

' In the prolongation of the escarpment of Mynidd Epynt and Mynidd bwlch-y-groee. Sec p. 181 stg. 
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On both bides of the ravine, these tilestoiies inclined and 65'^ to the south-east pass 
downwards into grcy-coloured rocks. The junction is well observed to the west of Horeb chapel, 
near which the Upper Ludlow Rock, rising from beneath the tilcstones, ascends into the peaks 
called Cerrig*bw-bach, The ends of the underlying strata are visible on the north side of the road, 
but are more clearly exposed on the opposite or south-western bank in suiall parallel ridges se- 
parated by combs, and the decomposing ends of the beds which protrude through the grass contain 
a few fossils. As the angle of inclination increases, the strata pass down into others, charged with 
casts of large orthoevraiay rorah^ and these are succeeded by dark grey flagstones and coarse 
slaty beds exposed in the longitudinal depression of Cwm-meirab and in the opposite bank of the 
stream near the half-way house. Among the fossils at tins spot are Asaphna candatusy Prodmtus 
depressm (var.), Atrijpa affinis, and many corah y 

These louer stratii are still more highly inclined, than those of the Upper Ludlow Rock and Old 
Red Sandstone, for they become absolutely vertical, and in some parts are even so bent over as to 
dip to the nortli-west, apparently passing under the Low'er Silurian Rocks wliich flank them in that 
direction. Tlierc can, hov^ever, be no doubt that the beds are only partially inverted, since there 
is the clearest evidence*, that tlic strata and their fossils which lie bt'tween tliis spot and Llandovery 
belong to the Lower Silurian Rocks. These bed®, when" vertical or most bent, are broken through 
by numerous, parallel, vertical, small joints, transverse to the strike, the interstices being often 
filled with quart/, crystals*. The fossils on the whole agree w'ith those of the Lowxt Ludlow Rock, 
although there arc one or two species not found in Shropshire, an addition to be expected in the 
same formation at distant points. These strata are succeeded by beds of black shivery shale, which, 
though generally perishable, have occasionally {as on the soutii -eastern face of the adjoining 
parallel ridge of Cefn-erthan) so fissile a structure, as to have been (piarried for rough slates. 
They occupy precisely the same position as the coarse slates of Ilennalt near Builth, and complete 
the parallel between the Upper Silurian Rocks of the Cwm-dwr and those on the Wye. (See 
previous chapti'r.) These rocks range to the soutb-w^est along the escarpment of Mynidd-myddfai, 
and are w^ell seen in the transv(Tse setriion of the gorge of Pont-ar-llechau (hanks of the Sowdde 
river, PJ. 34. f. 5.). The junction beds beneath the Old Red Sandstone are grey, fine-grained, very 
slightly micaceous, hard sandstone, of conchoidal fracture (the corner or building stone of the 
district), W'hicb passes down into thinner flaggy beds with casts of fossils, succeeded by strata of 
compact sand.stone, again ulteruating with other flag-like fossil beds. These beds in the gorge of 
Pont-ar-llechan dip at angles of 7^^"^ and 80^ beneath the Old Red Sandstone, and arc in parts much 
affected by a slaty cleavage, occasionally so complete as to pass through the lamina; of deposit and 
cut completely through the organic remains. Ludlow rocks jiossessiiig all these mineral characters 
are underlaid on the sides of the road between the Cwm-dwr and Llandoverj, and in the tract 
between tliat road and the river Sowdde, by arid, sandy shale, usually devoid of fossils. It 
generally folds over in undulating and sometimes in large sub-concretionary mubses, in which lines 
of true stratification are exceedingly obscure. At Pwil-calch, near Myddfai, the upper part of this 
shale contains a stratum sufficiently calcareous to have been burnt for lime. The mass lies in ver- 
tical strata, which strike 30 south of west and 30'^ north of east, and is from 30 to 40 feet wide*. 


' This IS one out of a multitude of examples clearly exhibiting a jointed structure, the direction of the joints 
changing with every change of the strike. 

^ Jvly attention was first called to this small patch of limestone by Mr.W. Ilees of Llandovery', to whom I am 
obliged for several good hints respecting the topography and structure of this neighbourhood. 
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The istone is of a dark grey colour and of sub-crystallinc structure, penetrated by many veins of 
white calcareous spar. The fossils found on the weathered surfaces at this spot and in the shale of 
Tynewidd, not far distant, are principally those of the Wenlock formation. Among them are Sptrifer 
radiatus^ Productus depressus^ Orthis spinosa^ Terebrafula levtusmila^ T* crebricosta^ Lingula 
latu^ Orthoceras annulatum^ and several corals of the formation. 

Tliere can consequently be little doubt that this calcareous band, slender as it is, re- 
presents truly the Wenlock limestone, a fact of high interest, as we have been unable 
to mark the exact place of this rock in the strike of the Silurian System since we took 
leave of it at Old Radnor, distant from this spot about thirty-six miles. Again, slight 
traces of this limestone appear on the banks of the Sowdde between Pont-ar-llechau 
and Rhyd-sant, but they are the last signs of any calcareous beds of this age in the 
south-western prolongation of the Silurian rocks of Caermarthenshire. At Pwll-calch 
the calcareous mass is flanked by walls of a hardish, flaglike, slightly micaceous sand- 
stone of a dingy grey or green colour, traversed by veins of white crystallized quartz ; 
proving how very materially the strata have changed their lithological characters since 
we took leave of them in Salop and Hereford, 

From the right bank of the river Sowdde, and thence to the south-west and west below Caer- 
inarthen, the Upper Silurian Rocks thin out considerably, and are quite incapable of subdivision ; 
for although a partially fossiliferous grey fiandstone, which may be termed Ludlow rock, rises out 
from beneath the tilestones of the Old Red Sandstone, there is little subjacent schist and shale to 
represent the Lower Ludlow Rock, and no trace of subordinate limestone. This member of the 
Silurian System in Caermarthenshire is so unlike the beds of the same age in Salop and Hereford 
and Radnor, that what in these three latter counties is called a mudstone, is here represented by a 
hard compact sandstone. 

Pursuing these Upper Silurian Rocks along the ridge of the Tri-chrug, w e come to the transverse 
dell by which the little river Cennen flows into the vale of the Towy, and where the strata have 
been affected by a powerful fault. On the left bank of the Cennen the Upper Silurian Rocks are 
thrown into a sharp ridge above Golden Grove, the strata containing fossils and dipping 80'^E.S.E. 
(PI. 34. f, 70 Thence these beds, still maintaining the top of the ridge and in conUvet with the Old 
Red Sandstone, resume their south- westerly strike for a short space, when they are suddenly thrown 
out to the W.N.W. for a mile (see Map), and then regaining a true south-westerly strike, form the 
promontory of Nelson’s Monument. Between this promoiitorj and Middleton Hall is another 
transverse fault, in which the junction beds with the Old Red Sandstone have been snapped off and 
moved considerably to the south- east. This fault has produced only the rudiments, if 1 may so 
speak, of a transverse valley^, for It has caused a slight depression only, in which water runs, 
although at a height of several hundred feet above the level of the Towy. It therefore differs only 
from those deeper rents in which rivers flow through ridges, in not having been Assured and chan- 
nelled to a sufficient depth. It was very^ interesting to detect in this spot many well characterized 
fossils of the Louder Ludlow Rock, such as Phragmocey as nantileum, Productus depressm^ P. 
euglpphus, Aricula reticulata, 6tc, (PI. 10, et seq*) 

Owing to the small dei^lopment of the Upper Silurian Rocks and their vertical position, the 


^ See sinular observatians ou rudimentary transverse valleys in a subsequent account of the V alley of W oolho])e . 

2 X 
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strata coutaining these Lower Ludlow fossils are witliin a field's breadth of the Old Red SancUtane, 
the interveniog distance being apparently occupied by a hardish green or grey sandstone, with few 
or no fossils, the equivalent of the Upper Ludlow. From Middleton Hall Uj the Black Pool on the 
Towy, where the Upper Silurian Rocks pass that river in contact with the Old Red Sandstone, it 
is still more impracticable to separate this Upper Silurian group into distinct members. Indeed 
it is even difficult to separate the Upper Silurian Rocks from the Lower; for the hills dwindle away, 
calcareous matter disappears, and in great measure the fossils ; thus in short we appear to lose for 
a time, the features which characterize those rocks through a range of nearly 100 miles. (PL 34. 
figs. 8 and 9.) 

Along this portion of their frontier, the Upper Silurian Rocks in the form of hard quartzose sand- 
stones Ik in disjidnted mussesy separated hy a series of transverse faultSy each portion usually 
ranging from east to westy and dippvtg to the soiit/iy till they approach the Tony, when another 
snap takes place and the strata have the appearance of being shifted hack Jiearly half a milcy and 
then prq/eefed against the left hank of the rirer, striking from iiorth-cast to south-west, (See 
Map.) Herr, however, and at Croes ceiliog in the road from Kidwelly to Caennarthen, is a per- 
fectly conformable junction of the base of the Old Red Sandstone and the inferior grey-coloured 
sandstone, dippirig 40^ soutli-east ; and again on the right bank of the Towy at Castel-moel is a 
still clearer and more complete passage from the representative of the Ludlow rock into the over- 
lying Old Red Sandstone. This Ludlow rock is a thick-bedded grey, quartzose, micaceous Band- 
btone, dipping 45^ to the south beneath the Old Red, and underlaid by black Bcliists, the mass being 
apparently void of fossils. 

The T(nv)' here escapes through a rent in strata once continuous, but which have been thrown 
into divergent directions by a fault ; so that the case is precisely similar to those of the Severn at 
Coal Brook Dale, of the Wye near Huiith, and of all the intervening streams which escape from 
north-west to soutli'east. 

Between the rivers Towy and Trnif the Upper Silurian Rocks are still less exhibited, but being 
connected with a line of trappean rocks they will be again alluded to. At two miles south of St. 
Clare, on the right bank of the Taaf, we meet w'ith slightly inclined beds of unaltered Upper Silurian 
Rocks, w'hich, passing into Pembrokeshire, will be best understood by reference to their description 
in the next cbapt<M-, onl)^ here remarking that the river Taaf, as well as the Towy, flows in a great 
transverse dislocation, to which more pointeil jdlusion will be made in describing tiie Llundeilo 
formation as it appears at Clog-y-frain, wffiere it enters into Pembrokeshire. 


Lower Silurian Rocks f 

We uow reitiru to the north-east of Caermarthenbhirc to observe the relations of 
the underlying deposits, and to follow their course to the south-west. The Lower 
Silurian Rocks of this county are in some places not easily separable from the Upper 
by mineral characters, particularly in the enviions of Llandovery, where undulating 
hills of sandy and argillaceous schist can be proved to belong to the Caradoc sandstone 
only by containing at wide intervals casts of the well characterized fossils of that 
formation*. 

' Tliat this raiige of hdla, including the Llandovery building-stone, is in the equivalent of the Caradoc sand- 
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The hill of Goleugoed has hitherto proved richer in organic remains than any other 
portion of this tract, but all the strata lying between Llandovery and Uangadock are 
so disturbed and affected with reversed dips, that it is difiictdt to separate the younger 
from the older strata with precision. At Blaen-y-cwm, near Sardis chapel, dark sandy 
grits are heaved into vertical positions, flanked by schist and dark grey, wliitc-veined 
quartzose sandstone, striking from south-east to north-west* In these grits were found 
some fine specimens of Nautilus undatus. (PI. 22. f. 18.) Again, near the summer-house 
on the point of the hill of Glas-alt-fach is thin-bedded, bluish grey, slightly micaceous 
sandstone, dipping to the north with a strike from east to west ; whilst at the western 
end of the hill, near the high road, coarse quartzose grits of the same character dip 45'^ 
S.S.E. and strike N.N.E. and S.S.W. (See Map.) There is no doubt, however, that 
these hills belong to the Caradoc sandstone, for they contain many remains peculiar to 
that formation in the quarries at Rhiw-felig, Uwyn-y- wormwood, Cefa rhyddan, Go- 
leugoed, &c. 

Many well known Caradoc fossils are mixed with some other species which I have not observed 
in Shropshire or Montgomeryshire. Among these fossils, figured in PI. 19, 20 and 21 are Orthoceras 
bisiphonatum^ j Turbo Prifce<v^y Bnccinum angulatumy Turritella canrellatUy Terehratida jmsillciy 
T 17 -plicata*, T* tripartita y Pmtamerus lwvis,P* ohlongusy Orthis profensUy O. latUy O. radium, 

O. nperturata, O. bilobata, Spirifer plicatus, S. iiratus, Atrypa crassa, A. acuminata, A, Icnti- 
rularis. A* globosa, A. plana, A. orbicularis, A. undata, Produvtm depresms (var,), P. sericens, 

P. seriems (var.), Orbimla granulata, &c. (Those marked * have not been found in other locali- 
ties.) 

The Llandovery building-stone has not generally the firmness and durability of the 
Caradoc sandstone, being so loaded with argillaceous matter that if not speedily used 
and cemented in a horizontal position, it decomposes like the ‘‘greenstone” of the 
Upper Silurian Rocks of Shropshire, Montgomery, and Radnor. We thus see that the 
two groups at distant points have completely changed their lithological characters,, for, 
as already remarked, p. 190, 204 et seq., the Upper Silurian Rocks, which in Salop 
are more or less incoherent mudstones, are here brittle, compact sandstones, whilst 
the hard Caradoc sandstone of Salop has passed into incoherent schist. But as if to 
torment the unfortunate observer who would draw inferences from lithological struc- 
ture, there are still striking exceptions to this rule. We have stated that at the south- 
western end of these undulating hills (at Glas-alt-fach) the beds l>ecome hard, quartzose, 
and slightly conglomerated, and if we follow them to the north-east, through the 


»tone has been chiefly ertablished through the zealous cooperation of Mr. Williams, surgeon of Llandovery, and 
his son Mr. Stewart Williams, who have collected fossils from all the adjoining quarries, wherever a trace of 
them could be detected. From his acquaintance witli the Welsh language, and hie intimate knowledge of the 
topography and history of his native country, Mr. Williams has been enabled to render me most viiluable assist- 
ance. 1 have named the prominent fossil shell (found in the tilestone of Cwm-dwr by my able friend) Turbo 
WiUknnsi, 8, f. 6, as a slight tribute of respect and regard. 

2x2 
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Mwmfre Hills, we find that in the still higher ground around Noeth-griig (1500 feet 
above the sea) they recover the true lithological character of the Caradoc sandstone, the 
strata being loaded with the peculiar organic remains. These hills constitute the most 
interesting tract in Caennarthenshire, since they exhibit a passage on the one side into 
the Upper Silurian Rocks ^ and on the other into the Uppey^ Cambrian. 

The central part of Noeth-griig is dome-shaped, with deeply indented sUiep escarpments on the 
north-east, and slightly inclined slopes to the south- we.st, west, and north-west. On the south- 
east it is flanked by the cliffs of CaateIi-craig-gi«^yddon and the low ridge of Gorllwyn, and on the 
north-west by the sharp ridge of Ccfn-y-garreg. The whole mass consists of sandy schist, sand- 
stone, and quartzose grit, with sometimes a fine conglomerate. For the better comprehension of the 
arrangement of the strata, I refer to the transverse section from the escarpment t>f the Old Red 
Sandstone of Mynidd bwl(’h- 3 ^-groes, across the Silurian System, to the hills of Cambrian rock 
on the north-M’est. (See PI. 34. f. 3.) The beds which first rise from l>eneath the dark schists 
of the age of tlie Wenlock shale are grey qiiartzose grits, in parts a conglomerate, which mount 
uj> into the bold cliff of Castell-cTaig-gwyddon and dip 7^^' to the south-east. The lower strata 
are thick-bedded, and were formerly much quarried for building materials, a fact strongly in- 
dicative of the absence of good durable stone in this country, seeing that it has been sought 
in this rugged and inaccessible spot. The thinner and overlying beds are filled with casts of shells, 
among which are Pentamenm oblongiis^ P. Orthu Actonia^ &c., Spirifer liratus^ crinoidal 

stems witli granulated surfaces, and several species of coral. 

A short anticlinal line ranges from south-west to north-east along the summit of this ridge, as 
explained at its north-eastern extremity, where subsiding into a low hill, the strata dip both to the 
south-east and north-west. The quartzose grits arc also bent over in the chief hill of Noeth-giiig, 
where they undulate and dip in fan shapes to the west -south-west, west, and north-west, covering 
an area of about four square miles. (See Map and PI. 34. f. 3.) The easteni and north-caHtern 
sides of these hills ternunatc with a steep escarjiment, on the sides of which beds of schist and 
argillaceous sandstone appear from beneath the harder sandstone. 

The north-western face of the Noeth-griig is marked by a number of hard, rocky, protruding 
ledges of sandstone, which dip successively 25° and 30° to the north-west. Descending to the 
westward into the depression between Noeth-grug and Cefn-y-gurreg fPl. 31. f. 3.), the same strata 
are cunx'd into small elliptical basins, as represented in the annexed wood-cut, 

Cefu-y-garreg North-wesltrii alnjica of Nooth-grug. (>o 
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one of which occurs on the summit of a low ridge^ extending to the north-east from the farm-house 
of Cwm-clyd> The most nearly perfect of these basins is that at the foot of Cefn-y-garreg, near 
a spot called Pant-dreinan, where the strata converge to a common centi’e, presenting the appearance 
of a large amphitheatre, in which the banks or seats are formed of the successive strata which issue 
from beneath each other at angles of 25® and 30®. The synclinal axes of tliese rocky troughs, trend 
from north-east to south-west, and are therefore parallel to the anticlinal lines of the higher ridges 
by which they are flanked. In the annexed wood-cut the spectator is looking along the line of 
strike in one of these synclinal depressions. In the Cefn-y-garreg or north-western boundary of 
this rugged tract (tlie ridge seen on the left) the sandstones and grits are again thrown up, first at 
angles dipping 35® and 40® south-east, and they are flanked by older strata, which dip 7^^"^ ^uid 
north-west. These older, dark-coloured schists with harder beds, occ\ipy the ridge of Cerrig- 
gwyiiion, and strilte perfectly parallel to that of Cefn-y-garreg, and resuming the true south-easterly 
dip, underlie all the strata described, and thus graduate upon the north-west into the rocks of the 
Cambrian System. 

In iny third and last visit to this wild spot (July 1835 ,) I detected fossils in the extreme western 
flanks of these sandstones of Noeth-griig and Cefn-y-garreg, including a new species of LfUuitv, 
Atrypa undata^ A. rndis^ ProducUis sericeusy the Orthis AcUmia^ and the O.Jlabellula, 6cc. (Ste 
PL 22.) Some of these fossils are even found in the vertical strata of Ccrrig-gwyiiion and Cefn- 
llwydlo, and are specifically identical with well-known shells of the Lower Silurian Rocks \ while the 
beds in which they occur graduate on one dde into the Cambrian roik^, and o?/ the other into 
LfOtver Silurian Jlocks. Occupying, therefore, the base of the latter system, these beds must underlie 
the Llandeilo flags, which arc here represented by a thick zone of black fiaglike beds, though I 
could find no traces of the characteristic trilobites. Hence we may infer tliat the species of these 
animals which existed in such great abundance while the lower portion of the Silurian S) stem u m- 
accumulating, lived only in certain localities, of which the north-western slopes of the Corudon, 
Salop, the flanks of the Berwyms, the district of Radnorshire north of Builtb, the vale of the Towy 
fnnn Llangadock to Llandeilo, the western extremity of Caermarthenahire, and parts of Pembroke- 
shire, arc the best examples. 

The principal drainage of the singular tract of Noeth-griig is effected by the union near Giyn-nioch 
of several streamlets, which tliere traverse in a deep gorge the ridge of Cefn-y-garreg. On the south- 
west bank, the beds of quartzose sandstone dip north-west, whilst on the opposite bank they are 
contorted, and in one part appear to have been altered. I could not detect any protruding trap, though 
it is probable that such rock may lie at no great depth beneath these highly disturbed and dislocated 
strata. Owing to the slight covering of Soil or turf throughout the greater part of this rocky tract 
around Noeth-grug, all the convolutions and disruptions to which the strata have been subjected are 
very clearly exposed. 

The district is, further, of high interest in affording instructive examples of the distinctions be- 
tween the planes of slaty cleavage and the lamina? of stratification. The former can be well studiecl 
upon the north-western ledges of Noeth-griig, in strongly marked parallel lines, nearly vertical, ub 
represented in the previous wood-cut j and having u north-easterly and south-westerly strike. 
They appear at first sight to he true lines of stratification. So much indeed do they prevail over 
other marks of structure, particularly from the projection of the serrated edges of the layers, that 
itw^as only when I found these lines cutting through the organic remains, that I was convince(i they 
were the planes of cleavage which bad been impressed upon the strata subsequent to their deposition. 
The parallelism of these lines is strikingly contrasted with the undulating surfaces of the beds in tlu‘ 
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i»ingular troughs aboi c described. So various indeed are the positions into which tlie strata are thrown 
by these curvatures, that it is remarkabJe the planes of deposit and those of slaty cleavage should not 
occasionally coincide ; for instances of this coincidence, though never observable in North Wales, 
will hereafter be shown to occur in Pembrokeshire* 

Tliere is no spot, indeed, within the range of the Silurian rocks, in which the di- 
stinctions between cleavage joints and bedding (as laid down by Professor Sedgwick,) 
are better defined than in the rugged tract of Noeth-grug ; and the preceding wood-cut, 
made from a rough sketch of my own, will enable the reader to form some estimate 
of the geological interest attached to this scene ^ 

The right bank of the Sowdde from Porit-rhydd-sant to Llungadock, offers only low and obscure 
undulations of schistose beds ; but on the left bank a transverse section, parallel to the river pro- 
ceeding from Blaeii-dyffrin-garn to Tan-yr-alt, exposes a full succession of Caradoc sandstone, con- 
taining in their upper hed-^s Produvtus serimiji, var., and other Caradoc fossils ; and towards their 
base flagstones with yJsajthm liurhii^ &c. A zone of sandstone, therefore, is here interpolated 
between the Upper Silurian Hocks and the true Lkmdeilo flags, commencing on the sides of the low 
hillock of trap at Biaen-clyffrin-garn, and expanding to the south-west into the arid hill of Cam- 
gocli. The operation by vvhich a great portion of the ridge lias been changed from sandstone into 
granular (juartz rock, will presently be spoken of in describing the trap of this spot. The sand- 
stone contains some of the same organic remains as its equivalents in Shropshire, and other parts ; 
and though much disturbed upon the sides of the trap, and in Carn-goch, yet in the hill of Carr^- 
gwyn-hir, roniovcd from its influence, the strata are regular, and plunge at 60^ beneath the Upper 
Silurian Roeks of the Tri-chrug. (PL 34,fig. fl.) From this point the sandstone begins to thin out, 
and the strike to undergo changes. At Tre-gib the direction is from east and by nortli to 10° south 
of west, overlying Llaiuleilo flags at a high angle. These sandstones traverse the high road from 
Llandeilo to Swansea, near the bridge Pont-ladics, with a strike from cast to west, and a dip of 
south. They consist of small fragments of grey quartz and decomposing felspar, cemented by a 
fcrrugino-bilicious paste, and contain a thin layer of white pipe-clay. Similar sandstones are again 
found in the lower and western bides of the hill of Golden Grove, highly inclined, dipping under a 
thin zone of the Upper System, and passing downwards into black trilobite flags. (PI. 34, 6g. H.) 

Though the Silurian System is here so attenuated that it is scarcely practicable m follow with 
prec ision any one of the formations individually, yet it is quite clear that these light-coloun’d sand- 
stones represent and occupy the same position as the Caradoc sandstone of Shropshire. To the 
south-west of Golden Grove they are obscurely developed ; but the hard qunrtzose sandstone and 
fine conglomerates of Glas-coed near Llanarthney, and of Capel dewi, may belong to this division, 
since they lie between the Upper Silurian Rocks and a zone of the Llandeilo flags. The same 
quartzose beds are again traversed on the sides of a small brook at Nant-y-caws near l\)nt-pibwr, 


* The lamina* of depof»it are the undulating lineB, the jointu are indicated by those lincB which are at right 
angles to the beds, and the cleavage planes are inclined at 7U°, (Sec wood-cut, p. 332.) In many ports of the 
environs of Llandovery, particularly in those occupied by schiste void of fosbils, it i» almost im]iracticahle to 
separate the lines of cleavage, joints and bedding, without examming a large area, and by ascending to the 
tops of the hills, where the most marked character of the rock is generally to be found. Where the slaty 
cleavage is very j)roDounced, a* at Noeth-griig, it ia of course much easier to determine what is not the laminae 
of deposit than in these half amorphous, half slatified masses. 
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on the high road from Caermarthen to Swansea, where pebbles of white quartz of the size of small 
bemis are disseminated in a base of dark grey schist, with some felspar and green earth, the strata 
being vertical, and their strike from north-east to south-west. It is no easy task to distinguish 
these sandstones from the overlying and underlying formations in their progress westward from the 
right bank of the Towy to St. Clears, on account of great denudations, and the apparent absence 
of fossils and calcareous strata ; but before we enter Pembrokeshire, the Llandeilo flags reappearing 
in great force, arc again clearly separated from the Upper Silurian Kocks by thick masses of yellow 
sandstone, largely quarried at Llandwror, and containing fossils of the true Caradoc formation. 
(See Map.) 


Llandeilo Flags,*^ 

Llandeilo flags, distinguished by the presence of the Asaphus Buchii and A, tyrannm, 
and underlying the great mass of Caradoc sandstone, are exliibited on the left banks of 
tha rivers Sowdde and Towy below Llangadock. They extend thence by Tan-yr-alt, 
Pen-y-banc and Pompren-arreth, to the low hills of Pentref and Tir-wyn-fach, where 
they strike across the Towy, occurring in great force at Llandeilo and in Dynevor 
Park. From Llandeilo to Caermarthen, this formation is seen on the right bank 
of the river, chiefly in detached and broken masses, near Llangathen and Llanegwad, 
the only places where I have detected the rock on the left hank being at Golden Grove 
and at Capel dewi. Beyond the latter point the calcareous matter thins out, and does 
not reappear till we reach Clog-y-frain, on the borders of Pembrokeshire, though the 
course of the formation is traceable at intervals by its organic remains, as at Pensarn, 
&c., near Caermarthen. 

By consulting the map, it will be seen that between Llangadock and Caermarthen, a 
space about fifteen miles in length, and from half a mile to two miles in width, these 
Llandeilo flags have been singularly thrown about with divergent strikes and reversed 
dips. At their north-eastern end a transverse section (PI. 34, fig. 5.) from Tan-yr-alt, 
to Blaen-dyfFrin-gam, passes over the low hills of Pcn-coed, Pen-llan, and Tyr-y-garn, 
exposing beds of black calcareous flagstone, occasionally very pyritous, and more or 
less charged with trilobitcs, alternating with thickish bedded strata of grey, quartzose 
sandstone and dark shelly grits * . These flagvStones have a prevailing direction to the 
south-west, and dip in opposite directions, i. e. both north-west and south-east, at high 
angles. In following the strata to the south-west, they are subjected to several breaks, 
by one of which they are deflected to the north-north-west, or nearly at right angles to 
their prevailing strike ; but they resume their south-westerly direction, and range with 
tolerable regularity along the western flanks of Caim-goch and Carreg-cegin, plunging 
at one or two spots at high angles beneath the overlying sandstone. (PI. 34, fig. 6.) 
At Pompren-arreth, the subordinate beds of grit thinning out, the blackflags and shale 


^ Encrusting springs issue from some of the more calcareous beds. 
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are exposed in a thickness of nearly half a mile in highly inclined strata, (70® to 80®) 
on the banks of the brook, extending eastward to the waterfall. Many casts of tri- 
lobitcs occur in these beds, and also bands of stone sufficiently calcareous to be burnt 
for lime. 

The prevailing strike is here 30^ lioutli of west, whilst at Pentref and Tyr-wyn-fuch, only one 
mile nearer to Llandeilo, beds charged with the same trilobites, are wrenched from the prevailing 
strike and range, in vertical positions to the west, and even 10*^ north of west. If we trace the 
beds to the westward across the valley of the Towy, we again meet witli them greatly developed at 
Llandeilo, but in the verj^ first ledge on the eastern side of the town they recover their south- 
westerly strike. This direction is however maintained a very short distance, for in the space occu- 
pied by even the high road, the same beds are broken off and trend on one side to the w est, dipping 
HO" to the north, or nearly at right angles to the beds observed upon the other. In most of the 
<|uarries in and about Llandeilo, the number of dislocations to which the flags liave been subjecU^d 
is truly surprising, the strata being for the most part in vertical or highly inclined positions, (8ee 
Map, and PI. 3'J. figs. 7 A 8.) In one of the chief quarries of Dynevor Park, the beds arc throw n so 
completely out <»f the prevailing direction, as to strike E.S.E. and VV.N.W., dipping N.N*E., 
whilst in Bird’s Hill they bend round from 15'^ W* of N. to true S.E., though in the Llau- 

gathen and Grongar Hills, the old strike of N.E., S.W. is resumed. In fact the beauty of Dynevor 
Park depends upon these dislocations, by which the surface has been diversified ujid thrown into 
separate knolls now w ooded to their summits. (See w ood-cut at the head of this chapter, Dynevor 
Park in the foreground, Golden Grove in the distance.) 

The prevailing flagstone, in beds from two to four inches thick, is dark-grey or 
indigo colour when extracted, but it wcatliers to a light ashen hue, the surface being 
in some parts covered with a profusion of casts of the Aaaphus Buchii^ other organic 
remains being rare, llie calcareous flags arc very generally traversed by veins of white 
calcareous spar, from one-tenth to half an inch wide, wfliich usuaUy divide the beds into 
rhomboids. These flags occasionally, as at Grug, about three quarters of a mile north- 
west of Llandeilo, pass down into thicker masses of sub-crystallinc, dark, impure lime- 
stone, having an east and west strike, and a dip of 45® to the north. They contain 
encrinites, a few casts of shells, Asaphus Buchii and A, tyranmis. The beds have a 
corrugated surface, due to the mass being composed of small irregular concretions, and 
this structure is partly occasioned by the unequal dissemination of sand and even of 
small pebbles in the calcareous matrix. The true flag-like structure of the Llandeilo 
flags is not discernible in any of these beds. The Gri’ig quarries exhibit the oldest 
calcareous beds of this formation, as they lie to the west and north-west of the flags, 
and the same nodular limestones occur in Llangathen and Grongar Hills in similar 
positions, rising from beneath the younger strata and graduating on their w^estern flanks 
into the rotten slates and greywacke grits of the inferior or Cambrian System, in which 
(in this district) all traces of fossils are lost. 

To the south-west and west of Llandeilo the flagstones are found on both banks of the To^vy in 
distorted masses, none of which have a continuous strike for more than a few hundred paces. Below 
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the house of Golden Grove, the principal strike is wcBt-north»west, the strata being nearly vertical, or 
dipping 80^ under the younger group, but in the great quarry the strike is 29^ north of west. These 
strata belong to the younger portion r)f the formation, passing upwards into shelly sandstone, con- 
taining, besides the Asaj>hm Buchiiy the casts of siiells generally characteristic of the Lower Silu- 
rian Rocks, some of which are figured PI. 22 h 

Between Golden Grove and the point occupied by these flags on the opposite banks of theTowy, 
is a distance of two miles, occupied by a flat alluvial plain, which has evidently been the scene of 
great dislocations and suliscquent denudation ; for on examining the rocks extending from Llan- 
gatlien through Grongar PI ill, to the old castle of Drj'slw^m, (see Map), the strike of the same beds 
is almost completely reversed from that of Golden Grove, In this ridge, tlie prevailing south- 
westerly direction is resumed, subject however to striking aberrations, as near the liouse of Berlland 
y uaill, where vertical beds of impure calcareous nodules and flag, strike from north to south. 

The best examples in Caermarthenshire, where this formation passes into strata of the 
inferior system, are seen near the hamlet of Rhiw-\T-adar and along the western sides 
of Llangathen and Grongar Hills. (PI. 34. f. 8.) Here the flags, highly inclined and 
contorted, graduate on their north-western face into irregular concretions of impure 
limestone, occupying the same place as the limestone of Grug. Tliey first alternate 
with dark and light grey grits, a coral being sometimes discernible, and arc succeeded 
by beds of schist with soft sandstone and grit, containing casts of encrinites. There is 
also an imperceptible passage from these sandy beds into still more ancient strata void 
of fossils ; viz. the black schists, which, in common with Professor Sedgw^ick, T consider 
the link connecting the Cambrian and Silurian Systems. Similar successions are ob- 
servable near Llan-rhaidr, in Denbighshire, p. 307, and in Pembrokeshire. 

Tlie Llaiuleilo flagstones appear the last on the right bank of the Towy, in little parallel ridges on 
both banks of, and near the mouth of the river Cothi ; they arc als(> obscurely seen near Llaneg-vvad, 
and in a marked manner at a hamlet called Nant-y-rcdig. Here the strata striking true north-east 
and south-west, and dipping 7^^^ are composed of dark impure limestune, with 

some fossils, and are tindcrlaid by less calcareous beds, traversed by numberless veins of pure white 
calcareous spar, and these again by black flagstones, of two to four inches thick, having a ferruginous 
weathered exterior. A little to the north-west of these quarries, or at tlie foot of the liill of Galt- 
fawr, one of the lowest masses of limestone of this age, containing casts of large trilobites, protrudes 
above the high road, exhibiting dark sub-crv'stulUne concretions, overlaid on one side by an arched 
stratum, a few inches thick, of hard, earthy limcbtone, and on the other by thin beds of shale, and 
tliick beds inclosing small calcareous nodules with corals and other fossils. The calcareous flags 
of Nant-y-redig may be traced in their strike to the south-west, reappearing at Ca^iel dewi, on 


* In all the quarncs around Llandeilo, and m many other situutionH bi>th in Caermartbeushire and Pembroke- 
shire, the Asaphua Buchii is not the only large trilobitc ])cculiar to these flags and limestones. That sj>eeieB, 
80 easily distinguished by itw round form (see PI. 23 and 24 ), is fiequently associated with another, having a 
caudal extremity more or less pointed, and differing from the liuchti in the termination of the post-ahdommal 
segments. To this species I have assigned Uie name of Afiaphus 7'yrannuif. See Plate 24, figured from a splen- 
did Bpecimeu presented to me by the Earl of Cawdor. 

2 Y 
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the left bank of the Towy. From this point to the south and west, the formation contains no cal* 
careous masses till we reach Clog-y-fraiii, on the borders of Pembrokeshire, a distance of about 
fifteen miles. Its course however is marked on the left bank of the Towy at Pont pibwr, opposite 
Caermartben, by trilobites, vildch occur in nodides in black argillaceous rotten shale, (see Section, 
PI. 34. f. 9.) piissing doum into strata of black schist, containing at Mount Pleasant, caists of several 
shells, most of which are greatly contorted. 

I consider these fossils, like those west of Nocth-griig, to occupy the base of the 
Llandeilo formation. Among them are several of new species not mentioned in previous 
chapters, such as Nucula Spirifer alatus^ Euomphalm periurbatus, and Ogygia 

Murchiso7i(v\ PI. 25. figs. 3*" S: 3’\ together with the well-known fossil Orthis Flabellula, 
and others common in the Lower Silurian rocks. 

Between the Towy and Taaf, and tliem^e extending by St. Clears, the black shivery 
schists are supposed to represent the Llandeilo flags, although they contain no calca- 
reous beds ; or, as far as I could observe, any very characteristic fossils. But at Clog- 
y-frain to the west of St. Clears, and on the left bank of the Tow^’, a prominent ridge 
of lunestone rises from the midst of black schists and flags. In tins ridge arc three 
calcareous hands, separated by calcareous flags and shale, making in all a thickness of 
upw'ards of 200 feet . the uppermost band of limestone being of very fine quality, and at 
leant net entj/feet thick, has been the most largely (luarned. The beds are, therefore, much 
thicker than those of any mass of limestone of this age previously noticed. One of 
these, about ten feet, is in fact a complete aggregate of shells, corals and trilobites, and 
is of a dark-bluish grey colour, crossed by w^hite veins, which mark the course of the 
joints. Some of the beds are so charged witli criiioidea, that they might be wtU tenned 
eacrinite limestones ; and among these njmains is one having pentagonal joints. Orthis 
fubcllula^ O. alternata, 0. canalin, and 0. bilobnta are the jirevailing (‘onchifers. Corals 
ai'e very abundant on the surface of the beds, and Asapkus Buchii is not unfrequent. 
This beautiful marble rock passes up into sandy limestone, and the calcareous matter 
diminisliing, is soon lost amidst the surrounding shale and sandstone, in the form of a 
concretion. 

The variations in the strike and dip of the beds are proofs of the powerful disturb- 
ances by which they have been affected. The strata bend round from W.N.W. to 
E.S.E , to N.W. and S.E., the last strike being absolutely at right angles to the general 
direction of the formation in South Wales ; and the dij), instead of being to the south- 
west, so as to pass under the superior formations, is completely reversed, or thrown 
over to the north-east at angles of 5rr and 00"". On examining the adjoining gorge of 

' The principal trilobitc figured from tluH locality is a new species of Ogygia, which I have named after 
Mrs. MurcliiMon, who unexpectedly discovered tins fossil in a locality where f hod abandoned the Jiope of 
finding one. The trilobites and fossils of this spot, together with those of Llandeilo, hear so strong an analogy 
to those described by M. Brongniart from Angers in France, that I have* little doubt of the black flags of the 
latter place proving to be of the same age as the bottom, beds of the Hiliirian System, 
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the Taaf, the strata are found to be tilted both to the north-east and to the south-west, 
in which direction the black flags pass under Caradoc grits and sandstones, which in their 
turn are overlaid by Upper Silurian rocks, and the Old Red Sandstone of CyfEc. (See 
PL 34. f, 10.) The line of fault by which the Llandeilo flags are affected, is parallel to 
the river Taaf, and on its left bank. This is the last great flexure and snap to wliich 
the formation has been subjected before entering Pembrokeshire ; for although the 
whole of the Silurian System has undergone similarly violent convulsions, (see Map), 
yet as the amount of each dislocation can be marked with the greatest jirecision by the 
changed direction of the beds of limestone, attention has been particularly directed to 
them. 

The preceding notices of the dislocations in Caermarthenshire have been fuller than 
usual, because in this country, the Silurian System, after its long course from north- 
east to south-west, is met by a succession of powerful cross and compound fractures, 
wliich towards Pembrokeshire become so frequent, as to give it for some distance an 
east and west direction, although, as will be shown hereafter, the south-westerly 
strike is resumed before the final disappearance of the system in the coast cliffs of that 
county. 


CAMBRIAN SYSTEM. 
( Caermarthenshire^ 



a. Paastigo from Lower Silurian to Cambrian. h Dull sebiuts, with inijK?rfcct slaty cleavage. 

c 8f d. Stratification marked by undulating quartzose beds; the mass traversed by lines of slaty cleavage. 


From the hills near Llanwrtyd, whence the view forming the vignette to the last 
chapter was taken, the rocks of this system range to the south-west through moun- 
tainous and sterile tracts, their south-eastern frontier passing near Llandovery to lian- 
gadock ; and trending afterwards hy the west of Llandeilo to Caermarthen, they are 
deflected to the west, in common with the Silurian formations. K these rocks have a 
tolerably well-defined boundary in that part of their eastern frontier where they have been 
described as passing into the younger deposits, (Nocth-griig, Llandeilo, and Grongar,) 
tliey have no lines of demarcation or division witliin themselves, and extend over two- 
thirds of Caermarthenshire, without any material changes in their mineral structure. 
A detailed examination of this vast area is not within the objects of my work. 

Between Llanwrtyd and Llandovery are dark rotten schists, having a dull surface, the whole oc- 

2 Y 2 
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casionally affecting a slaty clcarage, and frequently appearing as if clipping to the north-west, when 
the dij) of tlic beds is to the south-east at ‘iif or Good examples of this arc observable to the 

south-east of the Sugar Loaf, ncMr the spot where these lower strata pass into the Silurian System, 
I'he separation eff the Lower Silurian rockh from the I^pper Cambrian, has been generally effected, 
by assigning to the former those l>eds T^bicli eontain fossils, and to the latter tliose wdiich do not. 
For althougli animal remains occur in the Cambrian strata in many other jnirls of England and 
Wales, nature lias here afforded us no such evidencCB, since the incoherent schists near the base 
of the Silurian System, and those \\hieli extend over so large a portion of the region of slatj^ 
Cambrian rocks, are lithologically insepamhlt. As we ascend in the higher and more arid regions 
of the north-west, ribs of grit and sandstone begin to alternate with these slaty schists, and finally 
the beds of schist becoming harder, have glossy lamime, are penetrated by thin veins of white 
cjuart/, and put on more the cliaracters of slate. Still older slaty strata, lying still further to the 
north-west, contain thick courses and concretions of cpuirtzose grit, and in tlicsc the dip is often 
rc\crsed to tlu' north-^vt\st, '^J’hc fragments of slate included in these coarse grits are sometimes 
indented by the surfaces of small cpinrt/ pebble's’. In tlieir range to the west of Llandovery 
(PI. 31. fig. 2.), these rocks are here and there 
diversified by conerctiimary masses of grit, some of 
Mhich have been recently exposed, b\^ cutting a new 
road from Llandovery to Llainpeler in the gorge of 
Cum-dvNc'*, nortli-wcst of Llanvvrdu, In some parts 
these i oncretioiis are perfectl} isolated in the Blat) 

mass, in others they run into contorted and imperfectly formed strata, in which obscure lines 
of bedding are perceptible, dijipiug to the south-c.i^t and north-west, whilst the prcdumiiiant lines 
of slaty cleavage are in\anabl\ inclined to the north-wist, the latter being what must observers 
would take to be the true lines of stratification. The sedion (f. 2. PI. .34.) illustrates these ex- 
amjiles, and aff'ords an additional confirmation of the truth of the doctrine of slaty^ cleavage taught 
bv J’riffcssor Sedgwick. (See p. 352.] Either, however, the crystalline slaty impress (as is iiideid 
most probable), has not here been communicated in so decided a manner as in oilier parts of Wales ; 
or the quart/ose masses have been gathered together by eoniTetionarv action, subsequent to the 
operation which produced the slaty structure, for the parallel planes of the slaty' hed.s often terminate 
abruptly against the edges of the concretions^. The schistose beils at their points of contact with 
these concretions are more sandy and micaceous tlian usual, with ferruginous discolorations pro- 
ccetliug from the decomposition of iron pyrites. This ingredient (the curse of most count? ies where 


' It 1 ^ iiom the summit of one of the«e wiltl mouutamM, Ksgair davydd, tlmt the large bketi.li, facing p. .34fi, 
was drawai, combining, m one view . all the fornmtiou» Iroin the Old Red Sandstone to the greyw'ockc elutes 
inclusive 

“ A diflcrent Cwtti-dvr from that in which the Ujiper Siluriuii rocks are ho well developed. 

J This pha-nomenon is precisely m accordance with what I have recently ohserv^cd in parts of the slaty 
schistose nystem of Ilfracombe in Nortli Devon, wlum in comjmny with IVofeswir Sedgwdek. 'niere tlie beds 
of sandstone predominate : itnd the slaty cleavage, after iirtssing through the schist, stops suddenly at the bed 
of sandstone, thus , 
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it abounds) is the only simple mineral to be found throughout large tracts of these slates, the 
occurrence of ores of real value, such as at Nant-y-moen, being a very rare phrcnoimuion in Caernuir- 
thenshire. ]u the higher parts of the range called Llansadarn mountain and Carreg-fawr, there are 
strong sandstone and grits passing into quartzose conglomerates, similar to those in the gorges of 
the Ehm and Wye near Rhayder. If we attempt to follow any one of these bands of grit or con- 
glomerate to the south-east or north-west, ail traces of it are soon lost, the prevailing rotten slate 
rising to tlie surfaee j but pursuing the direction of the strata, we again meet with similar quartzose 
masses, such for example are the rocks of Taliaris warren, distant five or six miles from those of 
Llanwrda and Llansadarn. These quartzose grits and conglomerates are therefore only irregular 
aggregates or large concretions, where the amount of coarse materials was not suftieient to form 
continuous strata. As the scliistose beds arc generally fragile, rarely affording siaies worth extract- 
ing, and as there is not a trace of limestone in the region, these coarse sandstt>ncs are tiie only 
useful rocks of this part of Caerrnarthenshire ; amd hence they are extracted both for the roads and 
rough masonry. 

In the neighbourhood of Caermarthen, hard grits of this class are quarried ait Gadli-cistamiog on 
the left bank, and near Abergwylli on the right bank of the Towy. I have before remarked that in 
the neighbourhood of Citermartht'n the Silurian System dwindles to a narrow ub.sc’ure zone, which 
is strikingly proved by the proximity of tlie edge of these slaty grcywacke rocks to the Old Red 
Sandstone. (See Map.) I examined these Cambrian rocks towards the interior by traverses from 
Llandovery to Llampetcr, and from St, Clears to Newcastle Emlyn ; but in no portion of the 
uide space bi'tween these places have I detected ainy striking variety of mineral structure; the 
whole tract being occupied by schists, grits and sandstones, more or less impressed \\ith a slaty 
cleavage, ranging generally from north-east to south-west, and dipping to the nurf/t-ive^f. This 
cleavage is rarely perfect, though slates are sometimes worked. Between Lhiiiqieter and Newcastle 
Emlyn the strata occasionally change their prevalent direction from E.N.E. to W.S.W, to cast 
and WTst. Between Caermarthen and Mydrim are similar oscillations from a south-westerly 
to a true westerly strike ; but in the traiisver.se section from St. Clears to New castle, on the 
right bank of the Afon gynin, there is no deviation from the wnstcrly strike with which the rocks 
of this age, in common witli those of the Silurian System, are thence prolonged into Pembroke- 
shire. (See Map ) This slaty system of Caerinarthenshire (we may say the same of the adjoining 
county of Cardigan) contains very little calcareous matter. The only exceptions occur at intervals 
in a slaty zone, not far removed from the frontier of Silurian rocks. At Mydrim, four miles uortli 
of St. Clears, hard dark-grey, thick flags, slightly calcareous, pass into imperfect concrctioiib of a 
very impure limesUme, underlaid by schists and quartzose grits. In this calcareous mass I could 
detect no fossils, but the geodes contain crystals of quartz, and the beds are traversed by ^elns of 
the same. It will be observed, by consulting the map, that these strata strike a little to the north 
of w'est and dip nortbw^ards 4.5^. Similar calcareous fl:^g«tni>es, quarried for roofing slates, and of 
about the same age as those at Mydrim, occur at Pont-y-glaen and north-wTst of Abergw^ylli near 
Caermarthen, but they are apparently equally void of organic remains. These beds dip dr/’ north, 


' I w'ould piirtiiilly excojit from this character those tracts w’here iron p} rites, by its decomposition, produces 
medicinal springs, (see pp. 34, 155, &c.), as well aa those di&tncts wliere tbe ])yntoiis clays and marls have 
been used for the manufacture of ulum ; but pyritous clays, as fiu: as 1 have obsened, are invariably of alight 
agricultural value. 
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and are traversed by lines of slaty cleavage also dipping northwards, but at an angle of 45®. In 
some parts of the quarry, indeed, the surface of the beds and the planes of slaty cleavage almost 
romade. Great j)erpendicular joints cross these slates from north to south, and then* are also many 
baclvs or joints coinciding with the strike, thus indicating both dip and strike joints. These two 
sets of joints and the planes of cleavage give rise to rectangular prisms terminated by oblique planes* 
^^eins of cidcareous spar mark the course of many of the joints, and one calcareous band of about 
Jialf a foot in thickness is parallel to the beds. 

Wc cannot take leave of the slaty rocks of Caermarthenshire without reminding the 
reader, that although some of them in this district may be the equivalents of the Long- 
mynd, or mineral axis of Salop, they are here separated from the Silurian System 
by perishable schists, with beds of calcareous slate, grit, and sandstone occasionally 
containing fossils. This intermediate member of the series, tliough made up of 
the same ingredients as the slates, is seldom affected by a complete slaty cleavage. It 
is further worthy of remark, that the very few fossils which occur in the intermediate 
/one are never detected in the tine shale, though we might suppose its structure to 
have been favourable to the conservation of organic remains. The beds containing 
fossils are those hard grits or sandstones which reappear at wide intervals in the schist. 
In short, the zone intermediate between the Lower Silurian Rocks and the slates, is 
scarcely to be distinguished in external appearance from many of the districts in which 
the incoherent beds of the Silurian rocks are most developed. The strata in both cases 
decompose to mud ; but m agricultural value the beds ot the Silurian System have a 
manifest superiority, containing usually calcareous matter, whilst its prevalent absence 
in the iip(>er part of the Cambrian System renders the soil comparatively cold and 
sterile. The perishable nature of the schist (“rotch*') throughout such large tracts, 
and the absence of bands of hard sandstone by which it might have been sustained, 
have led to their extensive denudation, and has necessarily obscured in most places the 
passage from tlie Silurian into the Cambrian System. 

Of the slaty impress, much has been said to confirm the view of Professor Sedgwick 
that it has been superinduced upon the materials of wdiich the strata are composed, long 
after their accumulation. We further learn from observation in Caermarthenshire, 
that this impress has been strongly communicated in some parts, and suddenly cut off 
or omitted in others ; and lastly, wx* perceive, that as it has been repeated at distant 
j)arlb in rocks of different ages, it is no test of the antiquity of the rock affected, though 
it may be inferred, that tlie older slates having undergone a greater number of metamor- 
phoses, may thus {c(tteris paribus) have been rendered more crystalline than the 
younger. Let us hope that the day is not distant, when the experimental chemist, 
whether employing heat, electricity, or both these great causes of change, shall reveal 
to us the method by which the fine silt from which these schistose masses were derived, 
w’as converted into the slaty form ; till then, we fear that field geologists must remain 
satisfied with establishing the actual condition of the subject. 
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Organic Remains in the Cambrian RocJcs of Caermarthenshire. 

Besides the crinoidea, and a few traces of shells detected in the beds of passage be- 
tween the Llandeilo flags and the Cambrian rocks, singular forms have been recently 
discovered near Llampeter, in the faces of the building-stone of that place. 

This discovery was made by the Rev. A. Ollivant, Professor of Llampeter College, 
and the specimens procured by him are delineated. (See PI. 30.) These convoluted 
forms seemed at first sight to represent zoophytes, but after a long examination, no 
zoologist has ventured to pronounce that they ever belonged to the animal kingdom. 
Neither has the botanist been willing to recognise them as vegetables, although in com- 
mon with the zoologist, he allows that they have a regularity of form which indicates 
organic structure. 


Trap and Altered Rocks in Caerrnarthenshire. 

When I commenced the examination of South Wales, I was, like other geologists, 
unacquainted with any trap rocks in Caermarthenshire ; nor did I discover any trace of 
them till the summer of 1833. The spot at which they were first seen is in the rocky 
knoll of Blaen-dyflFrin-garn, on the left bank of the Sow^dde, about three miles south-east 
of Llangadock, and about one and a half mile north-w^est of Poni-ar-lleche, where the 
Old Red Sandstone and the Silurian rocks arc conterminous. Seeing the great extent 
to which all the formations of this neighbourhood had been dislocated, I was anxious to 
discover any rock of intrusive character which might explain such operations, yet tliis 
knoll was for some time the only one I could detect. 

Tills trap is more or less porpbyritic, having a base of compact felspar partly concretionary", and 
sometimes beautifully mottled by green earth. It occasionally contains a little lime. The structure 
is botli amorphous and fluglike. These varieties protrude at variuu.s points along the summit and 
upper sides of the hill. A black flagstone and shule, w’hich dip from its south-eastern face, are not 
seen in contact with the trap, but at the distance of more than one hundred paces, and near the 
base they are thrown off at an angle of 30'’ to the south-east, and in a state of bard, black, slightly 
calcareous flag, wduch has been quarried, and in which was found the beautiful small trilobile called 
Trinuclewf Lloydn^ (PI. 23. f. 4.) On its western, north-western, and south-w'estern faces, this 
little ridge tilts off sandstone, w’hich has been shown to form a part of the Caradoc formation. It 
is most instructive to ohsen'o liow precisely similar is the effect of this contact, to that described 
in the Wrekin, the Caradoc, &c., where trap has thrown up sandstone of the same age. Near Mic 
north-vvestern face of the knoll, the sandstone resting on the trap is a complete quartz rock of con- 
chuidul fracture, the grains of sand exhibiting all the appearance of having been agglutinated into a 
hard, liomogeneous mass. On the side above the farm-house of Preiiteg, this altered rock presents 
a bold and rugged vertical face, of about sixty feet in height, in which there are slight traces of 
bedding, the whole resembling a confused assemblage of huge trapezoidal blocks, above which the 
quartz rock assumes a stratified structure, and about thirty paces distant from the nearest boss of 
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trap, clips towards the hill or to the south-east. In other spots upon the sides of this little hill, I 
eollec'ted soiue very sli^^htly altered sandstone, charged with fossils which characterize the beds of 
the same age in Shropshire. By continuing a transverse section from the centre of the hill to the 
north-west, a small valley is passed, beyond which the sandstone and grit resume their ordinary 
charac-ters, the beds dipping to the north-west, or from the eruptive trap*. I could discover no 
traces of the proh)ngatitm of this trappeau axis in its strike to north-cast, for the beds of shale 
and flag fold round it, and in the luals of the Sowdde at Rhydd-y-sant are little disturbed. But to 
the south-west the line of altered rocks is most strikingly marked for several miles. Gnarled and 
broken bosses of cjuartzose sandstone, passing into t]uartz rock, occupy the wooded bills of Pentre- 
baeh, whence they rise by CuiTC‘g-alt to the hill of Cairn-goch, 7^^^^ above the sea. This hill, 
so very remarkabli' from the natural strength of its po.sition, stands out between the reetilineiir and 
mural ridge of the Triicliriig before described, and the valley of the Tout. Hence, doubtless, it 
was selected by the Romans as an encampmerU/^. 

AVe thus observe, that the phamoinenon of altered rocks is just as strikingly displayed in this 
corner of Caennarthenshire, uherc trap protrudes, as in the north-east of Shropshire, distant nearly 
one hundred miles, and therefore eve arc completely borne out in referring thCvSe (‘fifects to igneous 
action ; the saiiu' causes and the same efTects hemg invariably associated. 

It nui} be asked, whether the analogy is further proved in Caennarthenshire by the exhibition of 
metallic eeiiis. Now it lias been shown, that wherever trap rocks prulnulc, in the counties 
of Salop, Montgomery, Radnor, or Brecknock, the strata in contact are more or less veined, 
and although tliese veins do not always contain valuable ore, the point (as respects theory) appears 
to be quite as conclusively established by the existence of poor veins, containing merely crystallized 
pyrites, lime, barytes, &r., as if such veins were loaded with the richest metals. The truth of this 
assertion has been very clearly proved in the Coriidoii and Shelve district in Shropslure. It is 
doubtless dangerous to assert, tliat id/ mineral veins are connected with igneous operations, Imt as 
whenwer trap rocks intrude, the hardened and indurated strata are more or less intersecled by veins, 
we are led to conclude that such veins are as much the result of the intrusion of the volcanic 


' From spceimcTi'i collected hy the Rev Henry Lloyd, of Tan-yr-ullt, two other thin bands of porfdiyritic 
nnd slaty trajj have pierced through the strata, the one ranging from Gorrlliun by Garreg-folgam, the other by 
Hcndre-felin, bctwciu Ponl-racredith and Tiil-y-garn , tlic protuberances of quartz grit along their lines favour 
the BU])po-iTion I am aUo iiidcbtcci to Mr. Henry Lloyd for pointing out tf» me the position of an ancient 
< rom-llecb, called Llech-fUart, w’hith stood in the low' grounds to the nortli of Blacn-dyffrin-gnru, but W'hich 
vri'* burlj.irou^'ly de«tT(>yed a few years ago by an ignorant tenant. According to tlie tradition of the country, 
rhi« was tlie last plaec in Britain w'here human Hacrifices were offered, and in more lecent limes, feuds W'cre 
reconeiKd and gocal fellowshij) re-established hy shaking hands over tliis stone. In an excavation, Mr. H. Lloyd 
found hones beneath this C'roui-Uccdi, which proved to be human llns is one of the many spots in South 
Wales and the adjoining English counties 'wdiich have great antiquarian interest attached to them. 

I’he form of the encampment is a pnrallelograni, the larger diameter of which corresponds w'ith the axis of 
the ridge, and is therefore m line with the mam direction of all the deposits in this region. Four entrances 
are still discernible . a slight depression in the centre rau«t have added much to the security of the comp. The 
north-western, or one of the largest faces, is a natural defence of quartz rock in sitUt the beds of wdnch dipjiing 
to the north-west, jiresent a bold precipitous face to the valley of the Towy. The other walls, which in places 
>we still twenty to thirty feet high, have been formed by piling large and shattered blocks, which, from tlieir 
angularity, give a cydopean character to tJiese venerable and desolate rums. 
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matter, m the induration and alteration of the beds; for even this zone of Cacnnarthen shire trap is 
not without its inctalliferoys combinations, although they are of small extent. In the younger 
strata of the Silurian rocks, which are parallel to the ridge of Blaen-dyffrin-garn, and Cairn-goch, 
veins of lead have been partially worked, passing through tlie vertical strata on the banks of the 
Sowdde, and similar veins have been more extensively cut into in the prolongation of these altered 
strata near Pen-cae-sarah, and in the adjacent deep dingle, small filaments of copper ore have also 
been discovered along the flanks of the quartz rock of Cairn-goch, precisely analogous to those on 
the sides of Caer Caradoc. 


Trap of Castel cogan, 

A much more extensive outburst of trap than that of Blaen dyffrin-garn, occurs be- 
tween the rivers Towy and Taaf, in the south-western district of Caermarthenshire, 
This trap has also been erupted on a north-east and south-westerly fissure, and is 
traceable at intervals for three to four miles, from a spot called the Glog, by Capel 
and Llangynog, to Castel cogan and Gallt-y-minde, where it terminates in rugged hills 
on the left bank of the Taaf. At Gallt-y-minde the rock is a hard, dark-grey, cream- 
coloured or pink, compact felspar, projecting in irregular and angular masses, with 
veins containing crjvstals of ([uartz, and minute crystals of iron pyrites. Thence it rises 
into the highest ground in this tract, surmounted by the remains of the ancient camp 
of Castel cogan* ; the rampart of which has been entirely constructed of this rock. 

The line of eruption towards Llangynog is mark(‘d by masses of amygdaloid, protruding through 
contorted schist and grit. From this point the trap subsides for some distance, but it reappears 
at Capel in the form of a concretioruu*y felspar rock, in parts having a brc(’ciatcd aspect, and 
passing into an imperfect greenstone. The line of outburst is also flanked by masses of volcanic 
grit, passing into a felspar conglomerate. At the Glog, where it has been deeply cut into for a 
road- stone, the base of the quarries exposes a verj hard rock, full of oblique rents and cracks, 
made up essentially of compact felspar, for the most part concretionary, wdiilst in the upper 
part, small pebbles of quartz become apparent, and are frequent near tlie summit. This felspar 
conglomerate, with quartz pebbles of the size of eggs, varies from that state to a grit, and w'hen 
deeply laid open, consists of a (luncretionary and solid mass of felspar. It occupies several emi- 
nences of 500 to fitKJ feet irl height, along the northern face of the luie of eruption. (Pen moelfre, 
&c.) Like the volcanic conglomerates described in Radnorshire and elsewhere, the mass becomes 
bedded where the quartz pebbles predominate, and therefore constitutes one of those rocks formed 
by the mixed agency of fire and water. 

The discoveiy^ of this volcanizcd tract upon a line of fissure, parallel to the direction of the 
Silurian rocks, and running so near their junction with the Old Red Sandstone, satisfactorily explains 
many singular lithological appearances and fractures in the Upper Silurian group, which previously 
surprised me. It has already been shown, that at several points on the left bank of the Towy, 
quartzose grits, containing much felspar, and altogetlier differing from the regular measures of the 


• The camp of Castel cogan is probably a Roman work, though the parallellogrum ie not of the regularity 
observable in Coim-goch. 
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Silurian Sys^tem, arc developed to some extent. Now these contiguous rocks lie precisely between 
the points of eruption of Bluen dyffriii and Castel et>gun, and range in lines parallel to the fissures 
of eniption. 

We thus obtain additional proof that the violent dislocations of the Silurian System, 
and the lower strata of the Old Red Sandstone of C’aerinartbenshire, are connected with 
tliese linear eruptions of trap, which here, as in Salop, Montgomery, Radnor and 
Brecon, have determined tiie chief direction of the sedimentary masses through which 
they penetrate. 

Tlie strata along the Hue of eruptitin iicai Castel cogiui, are extensively fractured, and the asso- 
ciated beds of the Silurian Synteni (hard (piart/ose grits), arc in some places not only vertical but 
actually reversed, as in cases formerly pointed out, dippiiig 7t)'^ the north-west, and covered by 
the Old Red Sandstone, dipping to 40*^ south. (See PI. 34, f. 11.) 

Mines, 

Tiie chief mining district in Caerinarthenshirc called Nani-y-moen, the property of Eai I Cawdfw, 
)s about sewn miles norlli of JdandovcTy. It not IwiJig my intention to give the details of 
this valuable mine, I will merely consider its cliief relations to the rocks in uliich it is situated. 
The strata between Llandovery and Nant-y-Moen belong to the Cambrian System, and consist 
of dark, thinly foliated shale, enclosing, though very rarely, concretions of (juarUose conglo- 
merate, the true greywacki' of the German miner. Rising abruptly in the midst of this 
shale i» a mural ihlge of uubedded, and ajipurently in parts brecciated, grey (piartz; rock, penetrated 
by many veins of white pure tpiartz. This ndge, called Cerrig niwyu, strikes from north-east to 
soutfi-uest, and is tlierefore parallel tf) the leading direction of all the stratified deposits of this 
region. On tiie immediate flanks of Cerrig mwyn, the shale is much indurated, and associated 
with black and white grits, the whole of which are highly veined, whilst in receding on each flank 
from the ridge, the black sliale resumes its regular appearance. 

All the milling ground now in use is situ.ited in the north-w'estern flank of this wall of quartz 
rock. It is, tlierefore, very analogous to the Stiper Stones, p. 2GH, 

When we eonsidiT liow many ridges of eruptive trap have been pointed out, nuigiug precisely in 
this direction, and that they have often been accompanied by such quurt/r rock, it is no strained hy- 
pothesis to suppose, that Cerrig mwyn is also an altered riK*k, the trap which produced the change 
being at no great depth beneath tlie surface. For without quitting Caermarthenshire, the descrip- 
tion already given of the tpiart/ rock of Cairn-goch, as resulting from the eniption of the trap 
of Bluen dyffrin-garn, goes far to explain the phamomciia, for there the trap is only just discernible 
in a small obscuic bohs, while the mass of altered rock forms a conspicuous overlying ridge. 

There are three principal veins called the master, the red, and tlie comet. The two first range 
more or less from north-east to south-west, parallel U> the wall of quartz grit, and in this respect 
tliey differ from most of the veins around the Salopian trap rocks. The tliird crosses obliquely, and 
intersects the red vein. The master vein lias been worked oidy at a high level, near the edge of the 
protruding wall of quartz rock which flanks it. The otlier veins are wrought by lower levels driven 
into tlie hill which slopes to a small brook, and none of these have yet reached within fifteen fathoms, 
imrizontally, of the eilge of the parallel of Cerrig-uiw7u. In the master vein, nuiiierous strings of 
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galena diverge from the cluef mass, to the sideii of the rider quartz rock ; and a rich bunch of ore 
was worked out f)ii its opposite or south-eastern face. 

TJic red vein is further removed from the rider rock, and has its name from the lead being 
coated with the hydrate of iron. At the spot where this vein was cut by the comet vein, the ore 
thickened for a short distance tt) six feet, much exceeding the average width of this and the other 
veins. Besides these principal veins there are several cross lodes. 

In one part of tiie works the ore is found in apparently regular beds, forming thin laminm in a 
tnie greywacke grit, coinpfjsed of small pebbles of quartz and felspar, with a base of black slate. 
These beds, some of which are metalliferous and others not, have an united thickness of forty to 
fifty feet, iind dip away from tlic rider rock or the north-west, at an angle of about 25'’, Their 
position is between tlie red and the comet veins k 

The levels enter the hUl about 5CK) feet above the adjoining valley of the Tow) , and the most 
extensive are from lOUU to 1200 feet in length. These works are effcictually drained by an adit, 
w hose mouth is a little above the rivulet at the base of the hill ; and from wliich is a constant flow 
of ferruginous water. 

Here, as in the country of Shelve, are remains considered to have been Roman mines, which, 
having l)eeii placed npoji the steepest side of the hill, and where the ore probably cropped out, were, 
it is coiiceivcd, worked by water ^ (See further oliservations below, on the Roman mines of Gogo-fau.) 

It is quite evident that mines, situated like those of Naiit-y-moen, w'iierc veilical shafts or steam- 
engines are not re<purcd, the whole being drained by an adit, must always be of high value, and 
aeeordingly I found tJie works in full activity in 1833, a period when, from the low price of lead, 
so many mines ha<l necessarily been abandoned. 

The ore of Nant-y-moen is for the juost part of excellent quality, the varieties called pottcr^s 
ore " and steel ore'’ being abundant, us well as small ore,*' a mixture of the two former. 


Homan Mines of Gogo-fau, 

About ten miles west of Llandovery, on the right of the road to Llampeter, occurs 
one of those elliptical, quartzose masses, so fre<iucnt m the “Cambrian System,'^ of nearly 
half a mile in length, trending from north-east to soutli-west like all the associated 
strata. It is called Gogo-fau, or ‘‘ the Gavesf the hill being perforated in many direc- 
tions by horizontal galleries, considered to have been the w ork of the Romans. That 
these galleries were mines, there can be no doubt, since they follow precisely the course 
of the veins. That they were the work of the Romans is certain ; for they have not 
been used during the period of modern history, and the galleries are much too long, 
wide, high and deep, to have been the work of the ancient Britons. This opinion has 
been recently confirmed by Mr. Jones of Dolecothi, wdio has discovered the remains 
of baths, medals, gold ornaments, implements, inscriptions, Roman tiles, &c., thus 

^ Thitt is one of the few examples in England of miutTal veins putting on a stratified character, by running 
for a certain distance parallel to the true beds of the matrix. Similar veins arc seen on a great Bcule in the 
lead minoB of Bleiberg in Carinthia. 
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proving that there was a considerable Roman station at the western foot of this hill*. 
The antiquary may decipher these inscriptions, and attempt to inform us which of the 
Caii left his patronymic to the adjacent village of Cynfil ** Cayo” whilst the geologist 
and miner are left to speculate on the probable cause, which led these adventurous and 
indefatigable conquerors to perforate hills wdth magnificent galleries, some of which 
are eight feet high. 

The rock of Gogo-fau is a quart /ose grit aiul sandstone, with very slight appearances of slaty 
cleavage, and in parts exhibiting the rippled surfaces of bedding. The strike is from north-east to 
south-west, and the beds dip for the most part to the north-west, as seen in the chief building 
stone (piarnes of Clochty. Numerous veins of white crystallized qnartz, containing abundantly 
crystallized iron pyrites, traverse the beds both at right angles and obli(|ucly to the strike, as re- 
presented in this wood-cut. 



a, a Luiniiue of deposit. h Quartz \ein8 The highly inclined lines mark the planes of slaty cleavage. 

The largest of these veins have bt^n followed, in some instances, to their termination. To these 
galleries the Welsh assign various names, such as Ogor-hwch, or the Hog’s cave; Ogof-fawT, 
(large cave) ; Gogor-gowge, bcc. The great extent of these excavations is attested by the enormous 
mounds of white quartz or vein stone debris. 

For what purpose these mines were wrought by so sagacious a people as the Romans 
remains an un.solved problem. As no particles of lead or copper ore can be detected 
in the mounds of refuse, and as the pyrites seemed to have been occasionally separated 
from the quartz, it occurred to me that if in any degree auriferous, it might liave been 
quarried for the gold which it contained. On subjecting, however, some of this pyrites 
to the examination of tlmt excellent chemist, my lamented friend Dr. Turner, he was not 
able to detect any trace of gold wortliy of notice. Whatever the object may have been, 
the number and extent of the galleries prove that it was pursued with perseverance, and 
for a length of time. It is probable that the process of grinding the rock was resorted 
to, for close to the piles of white quartz which liave been deposited near the mouths of 
the galleries, is a large hard block of stone, having on one of its faces, five circular 
cavities of different sizes, winch may have been used for pounding or grinding the mineral 

' The Earl of Cawdor fir»t adled my attention to this curious spot, to which I was conducted by Mr. Wil- 
liams, of Llandovery. All the objects of antiquity found m the ruins of the ancient Homan bathe, were sub- 
mitted to my inspection by the proprietor, Mr. Jones, of Dolecotlu. Mr. Haw^kins of the British Museum, 
having inspected the drawings which I brought away, informs me that one impression of a signet ring re- 
juesents a fawm holding a bunch of grapes, and the pedum or pastoral staff; and at his feet the bacchanalian 
letipard. The other remains are chiefly red Roman earthen ware, bearing embosBcd patterns of foliage, ani- 
mals, &c., with the names of the makers frequently impressed upon the centres of the different vessels. 
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matter'. Moreover, there are distinct traces of an aqueduct by which the waters of the 
Cothi were so conducted along its left bank from the higher grounds, as to pass near the 
upper part of these mines, thus leading to the inference, that water works were in use. 

While I regret my inability to solve the mineral problem satisfactorily, I would call 
the attention of antiquaries to these and other works of art in Siluria and Wales, which 
will amply repay them if explored with zeal. 

' The tmdition of this neighbourhood ia, that the adjacent church of the five saints, (Llan-pump-sunt) took 
its name from this stone with the five depressions, and the following is the legend. Five saints travelling in 
these parts were overtaken by a violent hail storm, when they placed their faces upon tins stone, and were 
miraculously saved, though the force of the storm was such that their heads were indented upon the bard rock, 
leading the cavities above described , whilst still further to mark the extent of supernatural agency, the hail- 
stones have remained for ever os mounds of broken quartz rock. As these quiurtz heaps must have been m 
existence, and their origin even veiled in obscurity before such a fable could be propagated, this monkish device 
of the dork ages proves, that the mines must have been \^Tought anterior to the introduction of Christianity 
into this region, and favours therefore the belief, that the Romans were the real miners 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE OF PEMBROKESHIRE. 


Part 1. Introduction. — Coal or Culm Measures. — Millstone Grit. — Carhoni- 

ferous Limestone . — Old Red Sandstone. (PI. 35. 1, 2, .3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 

8 and U.) 

Hav ING traced the Silurian Rocks to the western borders of Caennarlhenshire, I 
propose to show the manner in which they are prolonged to the coast cliffs of Pem- 
hrokeshire. In the mean time, liowever, as this county contains all the formations from 
tlie coal measures to the Cambrian Rocks inclusive, the present chapter is offered as a 
synojjsis of nmch that has been diffused through the previous pages, concerning some 
of the overlying deposits, (p. 79 to 174). 

Unlike the greater portion of the region examined, Pembrokeshire has received some 
attcidion from geologists. The raineralogj' of a part of the northern district was de- 
scribed by Dr. Kidd', and the geological structure of the southern was laid down, in the 
year 1820, upon the Ordnance Map by Mr. De la Beche, and t)ub1ished with a memoir 
in the Geological Transactions". Although the general relations of the carboniferous 
system (with one exception) were then pointed out, no attempt was made to establisli 
a succession of strata below the Old Red Sandstone. The whole northern district wa,s 
marked as “grauwacke,” a name which, until recently, comprehended every rock 
from the roofing slates to the beds immediately beneath the Old Red Sandstone ; and 


* Geol. Trans., voJ. ii. p. 79. (Old Series.) 


® GeoL Trans.j vol. ii. p, 1. (New Scries.) 
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a stronger proof cannot be given of the im])erfect state of our knowledge of these lower 
rocks, than the mere inspection of a map, beautifully diversified in other parts, yet in- 
cluding under one colour, all those formations with subordinate limestones which con- 
stitute the Silurian System, as well as a large portion of the rocks of the Cambrian 
System. It may indeed be said, that “grauwacke” was at that time considered the 
limit, on reaching which all stratigraphical and geological definition ceased’. It has 
already been amjdy shown that this word should cease to be used in geological no- 
menclature, and 1 shall in the following pages give further proofs that it is mmeralogically 
valueless, because rocks undistinguishable from the so-called greyw^acke (Silurian and 
Cambrian) of this and other districts, occur both in the Old Red Sandstone and in 
the Coal Measures. 

Pembrokeshire, the extreme promontory of South Wales, washed on two sides by 
the sea, and fissured on its southern face by the deep bay of Milford Haven and its ac- 
cessary i filets, affords extraordinary facilities for the study of its mineral structure. If 
divided by a line running from east to west along the centre of the county, we find the 
stratified rocks to the north of that line composed of slates, grit and shales, forming a 
large portion of the Cambrian System ; whilst to the south the older rocks are sur- 
mounted by the Silurian System, the Old Red Sandstone, the carboniferous limestone 
and coal measures. The county is further diversified by a vast number of outbursts of 
trapjican rucks which have exceedingly modified the surface and altered the structure 
of the sedimentary deposits. An inspection of the transverse section from Fishguard 
on the north, to Pennyliolt Stack on the south, explains their general relations. (PL 35. 
f, 1.) 

Coal or Culm Measures. 

The youngest seilimentary^ deposits of Pembroke consist of shale and sandstone, which 
overlie the millstone grit and carboniferous or mountain limestone, and contain beds of 
stone coal or culm. 

Before, however, we enter on the details required to explain the structure of the culm 
measures, it may be well to slate that there is no geological difTereiiee between stone 
coal or rulni, and bituminous or common coal. They are in fact mere mineral varieties of 
the same substance, which occur in formations accumulated at the same period. The 
coal, indeed, of the greater part of the South Welsh basin is stone coal, anthracite or 
culm, and yet there is no field in the world where the age of the deposit is more clearly 
marked by natural sections. 

In casting a glance over the map it will he perceived, that these carboniferous or 

' Wlinte^^er changes may have been effecteil in tlie ttCcoin|jaaying, in comparison with pre-existing geological 
maps of Pembrokeshire, I must at once ackuowledg:e the great aid 1 derived from being in jwsec.ssion of the 
previous labours of Mr. Grecnough and Mr. De la Bechc, whose maps m fact tue able outlmes, which 1 have 
endeavoured to work up to the existing state of knowledge. 
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culmifcrous strata of Pembrokesliire are simply a prolongation of the southern limb 
of the great South Welsli coal-field, which, extending from east to w’^est, bisects the 
county. Occupying at their eastern extremity the whole of Caermarthen Bay, they 
appear in nearly an equal extent of coast cliff in St. Bride's Bay on the western, whilst 
to tlie south of Haverfordwest, they are spread over a width of about three miles only. 
In this range they are divided naturally into two parts by the north and south forks 
of the great estuary of Milford Haven. To the east of the estuary, the coal strata 
arc regularly supported by girdles of millstone grit and carboniferous limestone, but to 
the west the limestone rapidly thins out, being visible only for a short distance in broken 
and disjointed patches 

To obtain, therefore, a clear idea of the succession of strata in descending order, the 
observer must examine the eastern or more regular tract, for example, at Amroth, to 
the east ()f Tenby, wliere the ymungest formations are exposed in the clifls, and pro- 
ceeding northwards he will successively pass over, 1. Beds of shale and sandstone with 
culm. 2. Hard sandstone and grit unproductive of culm, a prolongation of the 
millstone grit of Caermarthenshire. 3. Carboniferous or mountain limestone. 4. Old 
Red Sandstone. 5. Silurian Rocks. 6. Cumbrian Rocks. (See PI. 35. f. 4. and wood- 
cut, No. 72, p. 375 ) All these masses rise from beneath each other in regular succes- 
sion, and thus confirm the order which has been established by so many natural sections 
in otlier parts of England and Wales. 

Eastern Culm Tract. 

Cal Hi at Lfutdshipping , — In no place in Pembrokeshire are the eulm-bearing strata arranged 
with greater regularity tlian at Laiulshipping, on the east hank of the Clecldau, where tliey repose 
upon unproductive .shale and flagstone, which in descendhig order becomes gradually unproductive 
of <mlm, the whole passing down into sandstone representing the millstone grit. This succeHsion 
is seen upon both banks of the river between Laiidshipping and Slebech, the transition from the 
low(‘st and poorest culm seams to the hard flaglike beds without culm, being particularly well ex- 
posed on the right bank, in the beautiful grounds of Picton Castle’, the strata dipping at slight 
angles to the 8o\ith. (PI. 35. f, 3.) Tlie overlying measures at Laiidslupping arc very productive, 
and have long been worked by regular shafts. The foJknving is the descending order ; 


Section of the Coal voorLa at Landshtpptng. 


F’utli. ydg. ft in. 

Mea’^urcH Nhalc, Randatono, Ar ) 10 0 0 0 

1 . Cu/m or tumlhug vein 0 1 0 () 

7 0 0 0 

2 Culm or rock netn 0 1 0 0 

Measiirefl 6 0 0 0 

3 Cuhn or alnie vein 0 0 2 0 

MoaRurrfl (liard sandwtonc and shale) ... 12 0 0 0 

'1 Culm or fl nit rein * 0 2 1 0 


Path, yds, fl. in. 


Moasurca 0 5 0 0 

5. LffU'cr alate vein 0 0 2 0 

MeaBurcK tchiofly flaudstone) 5 0 0 0 

6. Culm or north vein 0 0 1 4 


Mcaaures (black rock and shale) 

4^1 1 0 1 

Dip 2 feet in 0, northerly. 


‘ llie property of Sir Thomas Phillips. Bart., M-P. 
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The culm in this pit is much broken, and the surfaces of the fissures are frequently coated with 
mineral charcoal, but in other parts it presents its ordinary pure, clean, and polished fracture. It 
is much used by maltsters. Plants common in other coal-fields occur not only in the shale but 
may be detected in the culm itself. 

Even in this comparatively regular portion of the field, faults are very numerous, some affecting 
the strata to the extent of fifteen fathoms, and they are all upcasts to the north. (For the general 
relations of these coal beds to the associated strata sec PI. 35. f. 4.) 

In the Fraisthorpe Colliery, on the west or opposite bank of the river, four beds only of coal 
have been found, though the shafts arc deeper than at Landshipping. It is, therefore, ol)viously 
impracticable to ascertain correctly the general succession of productive coal beds by sections 
made in any particular district. 

At Amroth, for example, near the eastern extremity of the field, there is but one bed of workable 
coal, varying from C inches to 1 foot in thickness, while on following the coast cliffs westward to 
Tenby or the centre of the basin, the beds of coal multiply so rapidl)^ that at Wiseman's Bridge 
there arc seven, varying from 4 inches to 22 in thickness. At Saunder's-foot the three principal 
beds occur in tlie following order : 

Path yds. ft. in. 

MeaHures of shale. 10 0 0 0 


Coal 

Measurea 



C'oa/.., 

Measures 


1 to 8 ft. 

Coal 




The total depth of the shaft is 49 fathoma, and the dip nearly 45*^ southerly. This is one of the 
spots where, the strata not being violently contorted, the coal is largely and profitably extracted ; 
but in the coast cliffs between Wiseman's Bridge and Amroth, the curvatures and breaks are so 
numerous, that although the outcrop is sometimes clearly exposed, the bed is persistent only a few 
yards, being lost amid convulsions of the strata. 

Although I have spoken of the eastern culm tract as the most regular, the expres- 
sion must be understood to apply to the general structure of the district, including the 
millstone grit and carboniferous limestone ; the beds of culm being for the most part 
as much contorted as in the western tract, and to an extent, which those who have 
studied only the coal measures of the North of England, or of the central counties, 
cannot depicture to themselves. These phenomena are fully exhibited between Amroth 
on the east and Tenby on the west. At the latter place, indeed, a dislocation by which 
the lower part of the carbonaceous beds is brought into abrupt contact with the moun- 
tain limestone, is beautifully displayed*. 

fVestern Culm TVact, (PI. 35. f. 7.) 

The carboniferous strata are continuous from Caermarthen Bay and the east of Pem- 
broke, by Freystrop and other places, to St. Bride’s Bay on the west coast. 

^ This fault is noticed by Mr. De la Bcchc. (Geol. lYons. N.S. vol. ii. p. 15.) 

3 A 
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Now if any geologist was landed in St. Bride's Bay, and not having traced these 
coal measures from situations where they lie in regular order of superposition, was sud- 
denly required to determine the relations of the various strata presented to him (as 
represented PI. 35. f. 7,), he might well draw the most erroneous conclusions concern- 
ing the age of the culm beds, and pronounce them to be a part of what has hitherto 
been called the grej-wacke series 

Not only have these strata been dislocated and contorted in the highest degree, (much 
exceeding the irregularities east of Tenby ,) but formations elsewhere separated by dif- 
ferent deposits, are brought into juxtaposition. In the first place the carboniferous or 
mountain limestone is totally wanting ; and the sandy strata, representing the millstone 
grit, often thin out, as expressed in wood-cut 73, p. 375. In this case the culm 
beaidng beds repose at once and almost in conformable position on black schist of 
the Lower Silurian Rocks, much resembling in mineral characters, the culm shale ; 
while nearBrawdy tlie culm field rests u])on, and has the appearance of graduating into 
the Cambrian System. (Wood-cut 74, p. 375.) 

Now in both tlie last situations, there is so little appearance of wacouformability 
between the culm strata and the Lower Silurian and Cambrian Rocks, and in many 
respects so much the appearance of a passage downwards, that any one, unfurnished 
with the key to solve such anomalies, might consider the culm strata to be part of 
the Cambrian and Silurian Systems. (See wood-cuts on tlie next jiage.) Yet nothing 
would be more erroneous than this conclusion ; such culm strata being in trntli the 
coal measures above the millstone grit, represenltd throughout the map by the letter g. 
In the county of Pembroke, for example, w^e can walk upon the same beds, from the 
district where tliey rejiose regularly ujion the millstone grit fas rcjiresented in the 
upper wood-cut,) till we find them in this western tract in the anomalous positions 
expressed in the lower figures. (See Map.) 

Such apparent anomalies are not, however, difficult of explanation, for geologists need 
scarcely be told, that when the formations which usually siqipuri coal-fields are absent, 
the lower carbonaceous strata, mmi of necessity resemble the rocks they rest upon, and 
out of whose detritus they have been formed. This reasoning, indeed, applies to rocks 
of all epochs, for numberless are the cases where strata, even of the tertiary age, 
resting directly upon gneiss and other primary rocks, assume the lithological characters 


' 'rhese remarkable pheaotnena in Pembrokeshire first led me to suppose, that the previously entertuined 
of the structure of Devon were erroneous, and the above sections were those which I communicated to 
Frofessor feJedgwick, l>efore we examined that county, with the view of determininj^ whether the Devon culm 
strata were, as yvas then contended, subordinate to the s^o called “ yrauirarkr*\ or w’hetlier they were, like those 
of western Pembroke, of the age of the true coal measures, lying in an irregular trough w]>on various ancient 
rocks, into which they sometimes appeared (though deccjitivcly) to pass downwards. 'I'lie results at which we 
have arrived are now before the public. We had no hesitation in identifying the culm strata of Devon wdth 
those of Pembrokeshire and other coal-fields. See Proceedings of the Geological Society, vol. ii. p 556 . 
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of the oldest sedimentary deposits. The “ arkose ” of central France, where beds of 
the tertiary epoch (Eocene of Lyell), have the aspect of the oldest secondary or 
transition rocks, is an admirable illustration of this point'. 

The three following diagrams represent the principal different positions in wliich 
culm measures occur in Pembrokeshire. 


S. Caermarthen Bay, Eaat Pembroke. 


N. 


72, 


St. Bride’s Bay, West Pembroke, 

73. W.S.W. Nolton (W. Pembroke). E.N.E. S. Near Brawdy. N. 



{b, c ^ d wanting.) (c, d Sr e wanting.) 

a. Culm Measures. b Millstone Grit. c. Carboniferous Limestone. d. Old Red Sandstone. 
e. Silurian Rocks. /. Cambrian Rocks. 


1 have already stated enough to show, that sections made in different parts of the 
country will materially disagree in the order and succession of the culm bearing strata. 
Let any one desirous of studying this fact only pace the strand at low water from Druson 
Haven as a centre, and proceed southwards to Broad Haven and Little Haven, or north- 
wards to Nolton and Newgale sands ; and he will see a series of breaks, curvatures, 
thinnings out, and contortions, which cannot be exceeded even in imagination, and 
ought to be a warning to those who would speculate heedlessly in culm works, amid 
these convulsed strata. 

Yet even in this neighbourhood there are spots, where the seams multiply and continue for short 
distances, and have been worked to some profit. One of the most remarkable of tiiese pro- 
ductive tracts lies to the north of Nolton, where nine or ten beds (veins as they are here called) of 
coal have been wrought.. The uppermost is in the coast cUif, whence it bends to the north-east 
and south-east, and all the underlying seams, curling round conformably, rise in succession (about 
2 ft. 4 in. hi a fathom) and occupy the interior of the country between Simpson and Bathesland. 
(These are marked on the Map.) The ends of several of these coal becls can be traced on the 
sides of the Nolton Brook, whilst the underlying grits and flagstones emerge to the east of Nolton, 
wliere they are in contact, as above stated, with Silurian shale. (See wood-cut above.) Through 
the complaisance of Mr. Higgon, the chief proprietor of the coal mines of Nolton, who is beginning 
to work some of Uiein in a spirited manner, I obtained the following list of strata as proved by 
various works. 


‘ See the excellent work of M. Bertrand de Done on the Puy en Veky ; also Lyell and Murchison, 
le Cantal." Annalea des Sciences NatureUos, tome 18, Octobre, 1829- 

3 A 2 
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NOLTON CULM MEASURES.— SLASHES OR 


ft. in. 


a. Overlying sandstone and shaloj thickness variable 

1. Fourth back, a thin Coal Kcam I d 

h. Measures, consisting of hags, sandstone and shale 

2. Clifi’veiii d (i 

c. Measures 

.3 Small coal vein 1 4 

il. Hard sandstone and measures 

1. Foot vein 1 0 

e. Measures of various sorts, *lfl fathoms thick, separate the foot coal from the 4 foot as proved 

by shafls (ascertamed by working the foot and 4 foot veins in the same shaft) 

Four foot vein 4 0 

/. Measures 

fi Little engme vein 2 U 

g Measuies 

7 Green vein, oeasionally expanding to 8 and 9 feet, xoiy irregular 2 0 

h Measures 

8. Fit vein, irregmlar and lump), varying from 2 to 9 feet 2 0 

I. Measures, including the headstone rock {Bandstone) .... 

9, Tom Kces's vein * 1 0 

j. Measures .. 

lU. Smith's coal vein . - 1 1 


Tlio produce of the “ Smith's coal vein '' is alone adequate to forging iron, and is the lowest seam 
uorked, though other thin and imperfect l>ed.s occur in the underlying ilagstoiies and shale. All 
these beds, to the north of NoUon, dip to the w'est or a little north and south of west, according to 
tlic flexure to which the whole are subjected, a.« marked in the map. The coal seams, having a re- 
gular sweep for m^arly two rniies, are cut olT on the north by a gr(‘at dislocation which throws th(‘ 
coal strata into an arched position, tiMnsvcrse to the direction of tho.se of Nolton. On the south 
side of this dislocation the chft’ vein No. 2, terminates in what the miners here eidl a ^‘.slough," 
(see wood-cut p, 377-)^ i- h is bent suddenly downwards, accompanied on each side l)y the usual 
measures. The downward termination of this ‘^slough " has never been as(‘ertai]icd, but if it were 
worth the outlay to sink into it, the vertical position most probably would soon be fovind to bend 
in some other direction, like many of the contorted strata of this coast. 

S/as/ies of Ciihn. — Besides ** sloughs'* tliere occur in Broadhaven and elsewhere, small but very 
deep troughs of finely fractured (*ulm, which are called slashes.” 1'hese (as far as my knowledge 
goe^) are peculiar to Pembrokeshire. In one of the principal of these “ Bkishes" at Bnnwlhaven, 
htdonging to Mr. Leach, tliere is no truce* of bedding or of ashociated sandstone and flagstone, 
but the miner after penetrating a little shale, works through a confused mass, made u]) entirely 
of smaff frarttirt'd ndm which has been proved in this spot to a depth of IG to 1? fathoniK. 
The sides and bottom, as far as they have been examined, seem to show tliat the culm lies in a 
trough, but a bund of hard suiKhtone rising *‘en dome,” runs through the middle of it. Again, 
if we examine the coast sections between Broad Haven and Little Haven where the strata are 
exceedingly contorted, we even find small patches of culm, ofUui highly comminuted, occurring at 
intervals btitween the convoluted beds. 


In accounting for these extraordinary^ accumulations of broken coal we may un- 
doubtedly refer their origin to the wreck of the regular seams ; and infer, that during 
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the convulsions and contortions of the strata, cavities or “ slashes ” were here and there 
produced, whilst the culm which fills them, naturally very frangible in its original state 
of bedded coal, would be ground to small particles by the lateral pressure. These re- 
lations are expressed in this wood-cut. 



n Slash of finely triturated culm between contorted culminifcrous strata h, Slough, i. v, vortical beds of coal, 
c. One of tile innumerable faults of this coast. The slash (a) is supposed to be upon a line of violent fracture. 

At whatever period formed, it is evident these “ slashes have been derived from 
the wreck or breaking up of some of the regular coal seams, the ends of which are 
usually to be met with in the proximity of these small basins. We may here remark, 
that nothing can better convey a conception of the extent of force, employed in 
fracturing masses after their consolidation, than the tinely comminuted slate of the 
coal, which from its frangible nature was shivered into small fragments, whilst the solid 
ribs of rock were undergoing those terrific movements which left them in their present 
contorted positions. The above wood-cut vill convey some notion of the manner in 
which the beds are thrown about in the adjoining coast cliffs. 

Reverting to what I have already stated concerning the rocks on which tlie carboni- 
ferous strata of Pembrokeshire rejiosc, 1 refer my readers to the r)th and following 
chapters, in which they will perceive, that like these, the Salopian coal measures 
repose on rocks of all ages, from the mountain limestone to the Cambrian rocks in- 
clusive. This collocation, vhich in Shrojishire cannot lead us into error, has been 
productive of confusion in lliose situations wIktc the coal measures put on the litho- 
logical characters of the older deposits, and at the same time rest directly upon them : 
and if there is no striking want of conformity between these masses, their separation 
becomes a subject of difficulty, to persons not habituated to such phenomena. 

Thus, for example, to the east of Nolton, it would be difficult, as before remarked, 
for the closest observer to define the boundary between the culm beds and the Lover 
Silurian shale and sandstone, for there is a striking coincidence in the lithological aspect 
of the two rocks, and very little apparent discrepancy in their position. It is only by 
detecting here and there in the lower strata, a fossil which we know to be pec uliar to 
the Caradoc sandstone, &c., and observing in the upper beds, fragments of coal plants, 
that we can convince ourselves of the separation. 

In fact, the lowest strata of the culm measures of Pembroke consist of flaglike sand- 
stones, alternating with dark grey beds of hard and soft shale. The latter, vhere not 
micaceous, are to an unpractised eye, scarcely to be distinguished from many beds of 
the Silurian System, but even in situations where their geological age cannot be as- 
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certained by observing their order of superposition, we may, as I have already said, ge- 
nerally assure ourselves of the real age of such beds, when we find them void of Silurian 
organic remains, and still more easily, when we detect true coal plants in them. There 
is also another test, which though it may be empirical and unsafe as applied to larger 
tracts of country, is true as respects Pembrokeshire, viz., the much more abundant 
presence of iron, both disseminated and in smaller impure concretions than is found in 
the Silurian rocks. In this district, however, we have no need of such tests, for we can 
safely determine the age of these strata by following them up to a well-defined base 
line. 

Thin coal seams, indeed, begin to appear even in these beds of Druson Haven, for- 
merly called greywacke, and thence in the ascending order, culm is irregularly distri- 
buted throughout a considerable thickness of sandstone and shale, most of the beds, 
having after all, a very different lithological character from that of the Upper Silurian 
Rocks. 

The other case above alluded to, is where the culm measures appear to pass down- 
wards into the Cambrian Rocks, This occurs about half a mile north of the little 
stream which empties itself into tlie sea, by jiassing through the great shingle bank at 
Newgale Bridge’. Viewing the cliffs from the shore, it is no easy matter to define where 
the older strata cease and the younger begin, though on the one side of the depression 
are the Old Cambrian Rocks which range to St. Davids, on the otlier the true coal 
measures. 

When the stratified masses of these two systems, which form the fringe of this bold 
ajast, arc looked at from the sea, or from the strand at low water, an artist, indeed, 
would naturally sketch them as lying conformably and dipping to the cast of south at 
angles of about A gross error, however, would be committed in assimilating them, 
for on close examination the apparent conformity vanishes, and the mineral characters of 
the two classes of dej)osit is also seen to be distinct. To the north, the beds consist of 
purple, finely laminated, hard sandstone, like that of the Longmynd in Saloji; to the south 
lies the millstone grit, consisting of grey sandstone, with some ferruginous matter and 
iron-stone concretions, a part of the carboniferous strata which dips under the productive 
culm strata of Newgale, Brawdy and Eweuy. Further, the purple greywacke when 
accurately observed, is not sti ictly conformable to the coal grits ; there being a percep- 
tible discrepancy of strike (about to 15 '') between the one and the other, though they 
botli have so nearly the same inclination as to appear confoiinable. Now if this junc- 
tion were not exposed in a bold sea cliff, where the faces of these rocks are completely 
laid bare, how much might have been written upon conformabiliiy and passage ! and 
what erroneous inductions might have been drawn from these fallacious appearances ! 

> The actuiiJ point of junction in the shore is marked by a depreesion in the cliffs. A small dyke or boss of 
traj) is kid bare at low water, and partially alters and distorts the lowest of the carboniferous beds, which are 
hardened tvnd highly ferruginous. 
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After all, however, though we are here iiresented with singular collocations, a geologist 
previously well acquainted with Siluria and South Wales, would have no great difficulty 
in marking the distinctions. In other parts round the northern lij) of this coal tract, 
where it extends inland to the north of Brawdy and by Roche Bridge, the dark coloured 
culm measures being separated from the purple Cambrian rock, by a zone of uncon- 
formable, light coloured sandstone and millstone grit, there is an increased facility in 
drawing the boundary. The only real difficulty, therefore, in defining the exact de- 
marcation occurs, as before stated, where the shale of the coal measures is directly in 
contact with the shale of the Silurian System. 

Amid the various dislocations to wdiich these coal measures have been subjected, 
there is no one more striking, than that wdiich occurs along the escarpment of a thin and 
broken zone of mountain limestone north of Johnston, where the strata of a coal-bear- 
ing tract dip to the south, while the carboniferous limestone on the south, plunges also 
in the same direction and therefore overlies the coal. Throughout the tract, indeed, 
included between Johnston and Haverfordwest, the culm wffiich is worked from the 
natural outcrop to depths of seventeen fathoms, resembles that upon the coast in the 
amount of disturbance, the broken and contorted masses being termed ** tumbling 
hillocks.” Small culm is the only produce, and of this there is one good seam which 
is interstratified with flaglike shale overlaid by sandstone, grit and shale. 

The i)henomena of the inverted strata above described, is not confined to the west bank 
of the Cleddau ; for on tracing these same culm measures on the east bank, we perceive 
precisely the same line of disturbance extending by Langam Ferry, where the whole of 
the productive culm measures he in a reversed position, the younger rocks seeming 
absolutely to underlie the older. 

Phenomena precisely analogous have been previously spoken of in Montgomeryshire 
(p. 309.), and similar examples will be hereafter pointed out in the Abberley Hills. In 
Pembrokeshire, indeed, as in Worcestershire, wc can account for the inversion by the 
adjacent protrusion of volcanic rock, which has heaved the older strata into this unna- 
tural position. Here also we have the advantage, of being able to follow the dislocated 
strata till they fall into their regular order, the culm measures resting regularly on the 
millstone grit and mountain limestone ; and thus the extent and nature of the inversion 
are completely exi)lained. 

Before we take leave of the coal or culm-bearing measures of Pembroke, I may state 
that a numerous collection of their fossil plants, chiefly procured tlu'ough the exertions 
of my valued friend, Mr. Leach of Milford Haven, has been examined by Professor 
Lindley, wdio is of opinion, that all these plants occur in other coal fields. They con- 
sist of vaiious Lepidodendra and Calaniites, most of which, from their fractured condition, 
are indeterminable, together with the common coal plants Neuropteria gigantea, Peco- 
ptcris conchitica^ P, nervosa, Sphenophyllum Schlotheimii, StigiMiria jkoides, &c., &c. These 
are abundant in the Salopian coal measures, which occupy the same place in the 
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MILLSTONK GRIT AND CARBONIFEROUS LIMESTONE. 


geological series as the Pembroke field, above the millstone grit and carboniferous 
limestone. (See pp. 103 and IIC.*) 

Millstone Grit . — Little need be said of tliis formation, for it is identical with beds of the same 
in Shropshire and other parts of South Wales, u!jd contains no organic remains nor coal. In 
eastern Peuibrokc, particularly in the Miirros Mountain and adjoining lands, it is fully developed 
and moderate]) inclined, passing upwards into the sandy, flaglike beds which form the bottom of 
tlic culm- field, and d{)wn\vards into the carb(»niferous limestones vdiich represent the upper lime- 
stone shale. It is seldom a conglomerate, being for the most part a hard, siliceouH, whitish sand- 
stone, graduating into grits both fine and coarse. 

On the banks of theCleddau, where the underlying limestone is very thin, the lowest beds of the 
millstone grit consist of a very hard, thick- bedded chert, wliich caps the limestone at Ilaroldstone 
Issels. The same rock appears on both banks at Langam Ferry, and is again found near Johnston 
and on the edge of the Puorfield Common near Haverfordwest. It is the c/egg/r of the Pembroke 
([uarrier, a most intractable building stone but excellent for the roads. Where the limestone tapers 
out, the eleggir is a good index of its position. This rock plunges under the great mass of 
millstone grit which occupies the Poorfield Common to the west of Haverford. It is the upper 
portion of that formation wliich, advancing to the coast at Ilaroldstone Nose, throws off on each 
side (as before described) the lower and slightly productive beds of the culm measures*. 


Ca rhon iferous Li m esion e . 

Tills formation dips beneath the millstone grit and forms a girdle round th(‘ great eastern district, 
but tiiins out to small patches on the west. Wlieiiever the limestone appears along the northern 
edge of the coal-field, it dips to the south, at angles not exceeding dtU or 35% and in the western 
portion of the northern /one (in the (juarries of Poorfield, Ilaroldstone Issels, Hampton and 
Milling) it either abuth against or rests uncon fonnably upon strata of the Silurian System, To in- 
dicate the disjointed condition of the limestone in this ])art of its course, we may notice that at 
Hampton near Usmaeston, on the left bank of the Haverford river, it rises in a dome with a very 
slight inclination, vihllst on the opposite bank at Haroldstone it is thrown off at StU to .35° south, and 
conHe(juent1y the one mass is not in a continuous alignment with the other, but is projectt*<l consi- 
derably U) the soutli. Still less is the rock traceable m a persistent zone from Haroldstone to the 
west of Maudlin Bridge (where it is seen for the last time lieneath the millstone grit), but it merely 
piotrudes on that one point, the intermediate tract being occupied by the overlying grits of the coal 


' Several of the plants common to the Salopian and Pembroke coal fields are the moat abundant Bj^ecies in 
tin: ruhn mpas'iires of T>r\)on, On this point Professor Lmdley, after a re-examination of many sjiecimenjs, 
tlius expresses himself: *' Respecting the Devon culm ])laTits, I have still the same observation to moke as be- 
fore. I have looked them over carefully, and 1 do not see one single species which might not have been met 
with at Nevvcastlc, with the exception of two roimd compressed bean -like bodies, which, if of vegetable origin, 
are unknowm to me/' 

This is tlie tract marked in previous geological maps as consisting of greywacke, a mistake doubtless 
caused by the lithological aspect of this millstone grit. (See Geol. Trans, voL ii, pp. 10 k 20.) (PI. 2. f. L) 
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measures. In no part of the course from Milling to Poorfield is the limesione more than 50 or 60 
feet thick. The same slender dimensions mark its course where it appears for a short distance 
on the south side of the western coal tract near Johnston, but here it is not only much contorted 
in the proximity of the trap rock, but also presents, at the principal quarries near Crancham, 
the deceptive appearance above alluded to, of overlying the strata of the adjacent coal-field. 
Powerful faults run along its escarpment from west to east in this quarter, which crossing to the 
eastward near Langam Ferry produce the anomalies and inversions first alluded to by Mr, Do la 
Beebe and of which I have already spoken. Turning, however, from these slight exhibitions of 
the limestone at its western extremities and following it around the eastern coal-field, we find it 
gradually expanding in a continuous mass, till it occupies a width from a quarter of a mile to two 
miles, invariably resting upon a zone of Old lied Sandstone and dipping inwards to support the 
great mass of the coal-field, A narrow spur of this limestone proceeds from the main zone at 
Carew and runs from cast to west tenninating in Pembroke Dock Yard. This spur reposes con- 
formably on the Old lied Sandstone of Cosheston and Hobbs Point, being troughed between the 
latter and the ridge of Old Red Sandstone to the south of it. 


Pembroke Zone, 

The town and castle of Pembroke stand upon another band of limestone extending from Lidstip 
on the E.S,£,, where it occupies the sea cliffs for several miles, extending from Giltar Point U> 
Skrinkle Buy to West Angle Bay on the W.N.W., where its width docs not much exceed a quarU*r 
of a mile. This range occupies a trough in tlie Old Red Sandstone, and by the rise of that formation 
is entirely separated from the limestone which supports the great coal-field. This band of lime, 
though not exhibiting relations to the superior deposits, affords good illustrations of the structure 
of tlic lower members of the formation itself and of their connection with the upper portion of the 
Old Red Sandstone. At the eastern extremity of Skrinkle Bay, these beds with the Old Red Sand- 
stone are vertical, and a similar junction occurs in the Isle of Caldy, 

1 will not atteuipt to describe tlie numberless faults of this band of limestone, but call attention 
simply to certain flexures not previously noticed in the eastern sidt' of Angle Ba)\ The great 
mass of the thick bedded limestone has here thinned out, being represented by only a narrow 
band which subsides beneath the sands, but the black and flaglike sandy beds, alternating with thin 
courses of limestone which constitute the lower limestone shale, are exhibited in two troughs, divided 
by a ridge of Old Red Sandstone as seen in PL 35. f. 1. 

The lower limestone shale and sandstone appear for the last time in West Angle Bay, nhere they 
form a single trough in the Old Red Sandstone, the shale and impure calcareous flags being best 
displayed on the south side, whilst a mass of good limestone is worked upon the north. 
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CARBONIFEROUS LIMESTONE— STACKPOLE CLIFFS. 


Stackpole range of Limestone. 



Comt CItJf's near BuU»lnuf}1iter Bay^ from a drau*mg by Mnrchismi. 

In this tract the limestone occupies a greater space than in any other part of the 
county, having an average width of three miles, from Castle Martin on tlie north, to the 
precipitous coast cliffs on the south. Being flanked on three sides by the sea, the rock 
is exposed continuously in these clifts for about eleven miles, and at each extremity it is 
in contact with the Old Red Sandstone. 

There is no part of the coast of Great Britain wrhere a longer continuous zone of the 
carbonifcn)us limestone is laid open, nor is it any where so much contorted as in this 
promontory. The above vignette, and that at the head of the chapter, will serve to 
convey some notion of the contortions and fractures*. 

Though the cliffs seldom exceed a height of about 1 50 feet, yet as they are almost 
cverjwvhere abrupt, and as their base can be visited only by a very few rude paths, they 
present a barrier as rugged and wild as any lover of bold scenery can wish to contem- 
plate. 

Some of the largest fissures by which the mass is broken up, run inland in parallel 
directions from 15° east of south to 15*^ west of north, and consequently transverse to 
the strike. They are seen in succession between the Saddle Head and other projec- 
tions near St. Goven’s Chapel, a hermit's cell, excavated in the face of the cliff, and 
accessible only by flights of steps®. 


’ nie C/ouiitc88 of Cawdor was so obliging as to contribute* a sketch of the cliffs near the Bligug Stack, a 
remarkable insulated rock occuined by myriads of sea fowl, chiefly the Alca torda (Linn.), provincially termed 
Eligug. This sketch w^os missent, and I can now merely refer the reader to a coloured drawing of tlie same 
scene in Ayton and Darnell's tour round the coasts of Great Britain. This drawing has been recently copied 
by Leonhard in his work* Naturgeachichtc der Erde, tab. 9 . Stuttgart, 1836. 

Saint Goven {or St. Gawin) inhabited a cell cut in the face of this steep and picturesque cliff. Among 
hi8 good deeds there is one which seems to connect his name with the geologist. His blessing conferred a 
healing vu^e on the red clay or shale, derived from the decomposition of the limestone, which forms a talus 
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Besides these fissures, which are generally transverse to the main direction of the 
strata, there are many arches and caverns, some of which can he well examined in 
Bollslaughter Bay, also circular and elliptical funnels or swallow holes of considerable 
depth, similar to those described in the carboniferous limestone of Caermarthenshire. 
One of these, a short distance from the coast, not exceeding one hundred paces in 
diameter, contains within it a grove of luxuriant bushes and even lofty trees, the tops 
of which just reach the level of the bare calcareous platform on which no shrub can 
lift its head in defiance of the south-western gales^ There ore also several cauldron- 
shaped cavities, to which the sea has access, one of the most curious, called Bosheston 
Mere, being situated about one hundred paces from the sea cliiF. This narrow funnel 
communicates with the sea by one of the above-mentioned transverse fissures*. 

Having previously alluded to the loM'er member of the carboniferous limestone under the name of 
lower limestone shale, as brought out by undulations in East and West Angle bays, I may further 
state that other natural sections expose those strata and conduct us regularly downwards to the Old 
Red Sandstone. TJius in the coast cUfis, immediately to the cast of Stackpolc quay, such strata are 
interposed, though in almost vertical positions, between the Umeslone and the Old Red Sandstone, 
where in descending order they consist of 

1. Tliinly laminated black shale. 

2. Ditto, with iiattenod nodules of calc spar and layers 
of calcareous grit, &c. 

3. Thin bedded grey sandstone. 

i. Thick bedded, hard, purple, compact sandstone. 

In this deep creek the strata are partially’ reversed, a phenomenon for which the observer may be 
well prepared who has witnessed the contortions of the Stackpole promontory, but on following the 


5. Shale repeated with colcareous concretionfl. 

6. y ellowish sandstone, with coats of shells and crinoidea. 

7. Block shale and sai\datonc of greyish colour. 

8. Red rab and sandstone (top of Old Hcd Sandstone) 


iu a retiring angle of the cliff. The lame and blmd pilgrims are still conveyed by their friends down the rude 
steps cliiselled by the holy man, and after being anointed with a poultice, formed of the moist clay, ore left 
there for several hours to bask under the summer's sun. The method of cure is similar to that effected by the 
mud haths of Acqui and Abano in the north of Italy. 

The sanctum of St. Goven. a cleft in the rock just large enough to contain one person, is also much fre- 
quented as a ** wishing place.” The wdsher is certain, before the end of a year, of obtaining his request, if he 
repeats it thrice, each time turning lumaelf round in the narrow nook ; but these and other rainiculous stories, 
connected with this wild spot, do not come within my province. 

^ All the fine timber which ornaments the grounds of Stackpole Court, grows in combs or depressions, which 
thus present most striking contrasts to the bluff and bare headlands of the coast. 

** In certain seasons, when a heavy surge sets in upon the shore, rej>orts as loud as those of camion issue 
from it, accompanied by discharges of spouts of water, which rise to a height of 40 or 50 feet above the surface 
of the ground. We may account for these phenomena by supposing, that when waves fill tlie innermost cavities, 
the water cannot entirely escape from these deeply seated tanks before they are again inundated, and being 
filled successively, they at length become surcharged, so that the w'ater within being dnven onwards by the 
impulse of fresh waves, issues at the point of least resistance and is ejected from the small funnel with the iin- 
petua of a forcing pump. Some of the larger and more open fissures, communicating with embayed creek)?, 
resemble the BuHers (Boilers) of Buchan, Banffshire. 

3 b2 
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OLD RED SANDSTONE— RANGE AND SUCCESSION OF. 


coast eastwards, the beds of the same age are again exposed in Skrinkle Bay, where, though very 
highly inclined, they repose on the Old lied Sandstone at an angle of 80°, and consequently decline 
beneath the great mass of limestone, ranging in the cliffs to Tenby. A similar order is observable 
in the interior of the south-eastern division of the county, along the escarpment of the limestone in 
the parishes of Mynwer and Marros, where yellowish sandstone with casts of shells and crinoidal 
impressions, immediately overlies and passes conformably into the Old Red Sandstone at angles of 
30^ to 35^. 

In certain spots the limestone of the Stackpole coast is rich in fossils. It contains corals and 
two or three species of very beautiful unpublished small trilobites, all differing specifically from 
any which occur in the Silurian System. 

In a collection presented to the Geological Society by the Earl of Cawdor, Professor Phillips and 
Mr. J. de C. Sowerby have recognised many species well known in the mountain limchtone of 
otlicr tracts. The species have been already enumerated, p. 161. It is worthy of remark that a 
portion of a Cidaris is among them, the J^rhinidts being of very rare occurrence in this forma- 
tion *. 

The lower limestone shale also contains fossil.s, and where they occur, the round impressions of 
encrinitc stems, on the surface of the thin beds of yellow sandstone, give to the rock very much the 
rough external aspect of some strata of the Ltnvcr Silurian Rocks. I can, however, confidently 
assert, from specimeiih collected by myself iit Angle Bay and also near Stackpole, that none of the 
organic remains found in these strata, which rest upon the Old Red Sandstone, agree in species with 
those of the Silurian Rocks beneath it. 

In concluding these remarks upon the carboniferous limestone of this coast, I cannot 
avoid expressing my belief, that this rock constitutes the margin of a great coal-field, 
which has either been destroyed, or may, indeed, still exist in the area now occupied by 
the Bristol Channel , for liowcver much the calcareous strata are contorted and broken, 
their prevailing inclination is southwards ; i. c. they dip away from the Old Red Sand- 
stone, and thus when viewed upon the great scale, they seem to form part of a vast 
trough, other portions of which occur in the Worms Head and southern headlands of 
tlic promontory of Gower, and also in the limestone clifls on the eastern side of Swansea 
Bay " 


Old Red System, 

Tlie Old Red Sandstone of Pembrokeshire, as included between the carboniferous 
limestone and the Upper Silurian Rocks, differs in some details of lithological structure 
from the great mass of the system described in other counties. 1st. The attempt to 
subdivide it into jirecise formations (conglomerate and sandstone, cornstone, and tile- 

' A Cidaris ba«, however, been observed in the limestone of this age in Scotland. (See Urc’s Ruther Oleu, 
PI. 16. f 7, 8. ]). 318 

- A singular patch of pipe-clay and gravel on the surface of the Stackpole promontory, jiointed out to me 
by Lord Cawdor, will be described in the concluding chapters on drift and alluvia, in which the blo^vn sands and 
‘'ubmariue forests of tills tract will be also considered, and Giraldus Camhrensis referred to. 
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stoue) cannot be sustained ; a fact naturally to be expected, when it has already been 
shown that such distinctions are not maintained in the southern part of Caermarthenshire. 
2nd. Although the rocks are for the most part of a red colour (red raV), there are con- 
siderable tracts where they consist of grey and sometimes of yellowish sandstone. 

Near Tavern Spite, where it enters Pembrokeshire, the Old Red Sandstone is thrown out into a 
promontory at Cyfl&c, the escarpment of which, as it rests against the Silurian rocks, trends from 
north-east ta south-west, whilst the upper member of the same mass folds round to the south-east, 
encircling and dipping under the carboniferous limestone and coal measures of Amroth mid Tenby. 
This mass of Old Bed, taking an east and west direction and tapering away in its course to the 
west, wedges out and disappears at the eastt'rn end of Mynwer Wood, on the left bank of the river, 
opposite to Slebech, This is the only large development of Old Red Sandstone which lies to the 
north of the great coal-field. All the other districts occupied by this rock are to the south of 
it ; either immediately underlying the coal bearing strata between Tiers Cross and Rosepool in the 
western district, or accompanying and supporting the carboniferous limestone in long continuous 
ridges. Examples have been already cited, where the overlying limestone; passes down into this 
formation, and we may now state, that the lower members graduate into and repose upon strata of 
the Silurian System, (See PI. d.'i. f. C.) 

The upper part of the systcmi which graduates into the lower limestone shale, as seen at Sawdorn 
in East Angle Bay, consists of the ordinary, dull red, argillaceous shale, provincially termed red 
rab,^' altcmatiiig with courses of grey and greenish, flaglike sandstones. These are underlaid by 
other beds of the red rab, coiiiaining subewdinaie thick strata of cpuirtzose red conglomerate, the 
pebbles being occasionally of the size of a man’s fist. I have not observed these conglomerate beds 
in many other parts of South Pembrokeshire, though they are here precisely in the same situation 
ill which they r>ceur in parts of Moiimouthhbire and Gloucestershire, where they arc separated from 
the overlying limestone by courses of red and grey sandstone, shale, &c. (PI. 35. f. 1.) 

In a section rcccntl) laid bare between Hobbs Point and the narrow spur of limestone of Pembroke 
Dock, the upper members of the formation arc composed of thin, flaglike, reddish, sandy shale, pass- 
ing down into grey and purple, hard, micaceous sandstone, the ordinary dull red rab re-occurring at 
intervals. A similar succession is ob.servable in all the transverse sections from this Pembroke baud 
of limestone to the promontory of Cosheston, for though the prevailing saiidstoncs are yellow, they 
alternate with red rab under Cosheston Church and pass conformably under the carboniferous lime- 
stone. The same peculiaritica of colour may be equally seen in the northern district, south of Cold 
Blow, where courses of yellow sandstone of considerable thickne.ss alternate with red rab, but the 
former so exceeds the latter in quantity, that the yellow colour prevails over tlie red, in a great breadth 
of surface. In most of these cases, how^ever, zones of red rock arc interposed between the yellow 
sandstone and the lower limestone shale. 

These yellow and grey sandstones occupy a considerable area in other places ; as in the greater 
part of the promontory of Cosheston, with the westeni bank of this part of the Milford estuary, 
occupying Williamston Mountain and Burton parish. Tlie sandstone is generally flaglike and 
micaceous on the surface of the laminee, and sometimes contains green blotches of marl, and very 
rarely a few fragments of carbonaceous matter. The Ixids are frequently of a foxy, yellow colour, 
and decompose to a sandy, sterile soil, which as it exhibits very few traces of red rock, might lead 


Rab” is sandy shale. 
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those who hud not worked out the relations of the system to conclude, that these strata belonged 
either to some lower portion of the unproductive coal-field or to the Silurian System^; but close 
examination has convinced me, that these beds are an integral portion of the system of Old Red Sand- 
stone. 1 st. They contain at intervals musses of true red rab which alternate with them until the 
whole passes conformably into the lower limestone shale. 2 nd. They are not only lithologically 
distinct from any Silurimi rocks but they nether contain a trace of the organic remains so abundant 
in that system. 3rd. They pass down into certain greenish grey, hard, flaglike, micaceous sandstone, 
which has been shown to constitute tlie base of the Old Red Sandstone over large tracts in the Clyro 
and Begwmi Hills, Radnorshire, Herefordshire, &c. (p. 181 .) 4th. Although such yellow sandstones 
arc uncommon in the Old Red Sandstone, their occurrence has been pointed out in other counties, 
particularly at Prescot Bridge near Cleobury, Stdop (see p, 174.), whilst some of the grey and flagUke 
beds with fragments of plants are precisely similar to the strata near Bromyard, (see p. 1770 

The colour of the great mass of the formation in Pembrokeshire, particularly in the central and 
lower portiotis, is red ; the rocks consisting of thick and thin-bedded red rab, with occasional 
courses of good building sandstone. Strata sufficiently calcareous to represent cornstone are very 
rare, though a few occur among the variegated red and green marls near Wollaston Cross, near 
Pwll-y-crochan, south of Milford Haven 5 also in the mottled marly beds alternating with sandstone, 
in the deep ravines between Narbeth and Tavern Spite, particularly in that of Cilrhiw*^. One variety 
of this concretionary rock consists of bluish green shale, with yellowish spots of ciilcareous matter, 
which upon decomposing give it a cellular appearance. Few, perhaps none of these cornstoues are 
sufficiently calcareous to be burnt for lime. 

Instructive sections of the lowest beds of the formation are visible in the deep and narrow combs 
which furrow tlie great dome- shaped mass of Old Red Sandstone of the parish of Cyffic (east of 
Tavern Spile). In several of these, esp(‘cially on the north side of the new road to Caermarihen, the 
uppermost beds of the Silurian System crop out from beneath the Old Red Sandstone and define its 
base precisely Here, dull green and yellow, flaglike bi'ds, alternate with red rab, and are succeeded by 
mottled red and green, sandy, argillaceous strata, of concretionary structure, which even in the freshly 
quarried faces present a honey-combed and rotten aspect, a variety of the Old Red Sandstone which 
is almost peculiar to Pembrokeshire, and in conjunction with beds of quartzose conglomerate having 
a greenish base, reappears frequently throughout the range of the formation to the westward. The 
cavernous structure arises generally from the decomposition of the less tenacious concretions of 
marl, though there are also cases of half concretionary, half conglomerate beds, from which quartz 
pebbles fall out and contribute to give this aspect. Commencing at Pont-ar-llechaii in Caermarthen- 
fohire, where sucli a structure was first noticed, the inferior members of the strata at intermediate 
places have been observed frequently to contain hard quartzose conglomerate, A clear section of 
this occurs in Canaston Wood south-west of Narbeth. 

a Thick-bedded, mottled and porous red rub, without mica. 

b. Flags of grecniih grey grit, faces covered with plates of white mica and traversed by veins of white quartr, passing into 

c. Hard (5^1 cyii/ac/rc-likc) gnt, in parts almost a conglomerate of grey and greenish grey quart* pebbles, fr^meiiti of 
slate and Silurian rock*. Beds one and a half to three feet thick with way-boarda of yellowish green shale, in all twenty 
feet thick. 7 ‘his stone, being the hardest in the neighbourhood, has been Inrgeb extracted in eonstnicting the now roads. 

d. Thjck-bedded, cavernous, mottled, concretionary, red and green rab, in parts calcareous and resembling impure 

conHtone. e. Red rab, passing into 


Forraerly mapped as greywackc. 


* The reeidence of Mr. Baugh Alien, 
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/, ArgiUaeeoufl, tKin-beddod, ligbl-colourcd Bondstone, veiy slightly micaceous with a profusion of casts of fossilsi of wliich 
notice will be taken in treating of the Silurian rocks. 

This section is quoted, to show the place of the lower conglomerate (c), which, although inter- 
polated in the Old Red System, is perfectly undistinguishable from some of the oldest coarse grits 
of the Cambrian System ; for the description of the concretionary' masses and beds of quartz grit 
west of Llandovery, and extending thence to Rhayder in the heart of the old slaty rocks, might well 
be substituted for this bed, either of them being perfect specimens of German greywackc.*' This 
circumstance is specially insisted upon, to demonstrate the absurdity of retaining this word in geo* 
logical nomenclature^. 

Conglomerates like this of Canaston Wood, occur in vast quantities upon the surface of the high 
and sterile tract north-east of Tavern Spite, near the junction with the Silurian rocks. They are 
also seen at Rusbford, north of Hoton, where the Silurian rocks protrude, and again at several 
points in the southern or Pembroke promontory. They are for the most part easily separated from 
a much coarser and more angular, grcy-coloured conglomerate, which occurs occasionally where 
certain Silurian rocks have been protruded. The latter is not underlaid by a great thickness of red 
shale or rab, like the true conglomerate of the Old Red, but forms a part of the fossiliferous strata 
of the Silurian System. The other situations where the Old Red Sandstone may be observed in- 
cumbent on the Silurian rocks, are in the coast cliflk of Freshwater East and Freshwater West, 
and here again the two sorts of conglomerate occur, the one in the Silurian rocks ahmg the line of 
fault, the other in the Old Red. But the most instructive section of a complete passage from the 
one system into the other is at Hook Point, the southern heiuiland of Marloes Bay. (PI. 35. f. 10. 
and p. 392.) Here the same honey-combed, sub-concretionary beds, with red rab and sandstone, 
pass down into and alternate with grey beds, until they are fairly dovetailed into strata of unequi- 
vocal Ludlow rock, the top of tlie Silurian System, The absence of conglomerates in these beds 
of passage, in so complete a section as that of Marloes, harmonizing with the regular sequence of 
the same beds near Tavern Spite, teaches, that the conglomerates must have resulted from partial 
dislocations, and as some are seen within the Silurian System and others in the Old Red, they 
indicate the occurrence of disturbances at different intervals. It is obvious, however, that such con- 
glomerates may have been formed by ancient tides and currents. But in whatever manner accumu- 
lated, whether by torrents, resulting from elevations and dislocation, or caused by diurnal action, it 
is evident that the old conglomerates in question were purely locaL 

No organic remains have yet been detected in the Old Red Sandstone of Pembroke- 
shire. Tins is perhaps to be expected, as it contains scarcely any of those beds of true 
cornstone or calcareous flags in which the greater part of such remains, particularly the 
fishes, are found. The absence of calcareous matter is, indeed, the great cause, why 
some tracts of this red rab do not afford so warm and rich a soil as the mellow lands of 
Herefordshire®. 

• If I were disposed to extend the appheation of these remarks, I might I believe assert that rock 8|)eciinens, 
which many mineralogists would term greywacke, may be found in every stage of the geologictil series, even 
in the tertiary deposits. Geologists who have worked out the general relations of a country are of course 
exempted from this remark. 

* Speaking of some of his red land, near Wollaston Green, a farmer observed to me, ** it cats all the manure 
and drinks all the water although this homely remark was very descriptive of the district in question, there 
are wide tracts where the red rab decomposes to excellent land, perhaps the best in Pembrokeshire, 
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MILFORD HAVEN — CHASM IN THE OLD RED SANDSTONE. 


The great ruptures in this formation are well displayed in the cliflFs of Milford Haven. 
To enumerate all these faults and breaks would be tedious if not impracticable. One 
remark, howcA^er, is essential : the strata on the opposite sides of the estuary, either 
where it is broad, or towards its upper extremities about Lawreny, where it narrows 
to the width of a river, have never the same dip, being tilted in opposite or divergent 
directions ; thus proving, that this magnificent, land-locked estuary, quite unparalleled 
in Great Britain for the depth of its water and the security of its haven, was produced by 
a violent rupture of the strata. (See arrow^s on the map indicating the dislocations.) 

In the next chapter we shall consider the Silurian, Cambrian and Trap rocks of this 
county, concluding with some general observations on the direction of the deposits. 




Skomer Island^ a» neen from Wooltack Parkt from a nketch hy Mr. FrancU Leach. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

PEMBROKESHIRE {continued). 


Silurian System, — Divided into Upper and Lower Silurian Rocks, with full deve- 
lopments of the Caradoc and LlandeUo formations , — Cambrian System and 
Slaty Rocks , — Trap Rocks, hedded and amorphous, — Divergent lines of strike 
explained hy eruptive ridges of trap. (PL 35. figs. 1, 4, fi, 10, 11, and 12.) 

In the last chapter we have proceeded in regular descending order, from the surface 
of the coal-measures, as being the youngest strata in Pembrokeshire, till we reached 
those rocks which have been traced without interruption, from Shropshire to the western 
borders of Caermarthenshire. 

The order in which they are arranged, and the organic remains which they contain, 
clearly mark the age of the Silurian rocks in this district. Their aspect, however, and 
their relative proportions of sandstone, limestone and shale, vary so much from those 
in the strata selected as types in Shropshire, that it is not often practicable to make 
those distinctions which enabled us elsewhere to subdivide the system into formations. 
Thus, though certain gray rocks with fossils, occupy the place of the Ludlow formation, 
yet they are, for the most part, unlike the rock of Ludlow, being harder and more siliceous ; 
whilst in the absence of any subordinate course of limestone, like that of Aymestry, we 
cannot attempt to separate the formation into upper and lower portions. In like manner, 
though the place of the Wenlock limestone is clearly manifested in Marloes Bay, it is rarely 
to be known by its lithological structure, being for the most part hard and slaty ; though 
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UPPER SILURIAN ROCKS.— PEMBROKESHIRE, 


the principal coast section in which this system appears, affords us one example of 
shale, in parts calcareous, containing the usual corals and some of the shells of this 
formation. With such variations in the Upper Silurian Rocks, the Lower Silurian 
possess, on the contrar)^ their usual mineral impress, and many characteristic fossils; 
the limestone of the age of that of JJandeilo, swelling into masses of even greater thick- 
ness than in any previous part of its course. Under these circumstances, as it is not 
always possible to define the course of each formation, I shall first describe the system, 
as in Caermarthensliire, under the heads of Upper and Lower Silurian Rocks, in doing 
which I shall indicate those points where the strata can be identified in greater detail. 


Vppn Silurian Rocks. 

These rocks, though forming only slender bands, rise, as already stated, with distinctness on the 
eastern lujrders of l\;nd>rokesliire from beneath the Old Red 8andHtonc of Cylfic and Tavern Spite. 
The peculiar junction beds of tlie Old Red Sandstone, before described, are succeeded by thin-bedded, 
finely laminated, argillaceous sandstone, sometimes ferruginous, and the lamime of st'paration occa- 
sionally coated with black oxide of iron. They graduate downwards into other thin, grey, sandy 
strata, some of which are fiaglike and calcareous as at Parkaii, between Tavern Spite and Llan- 
dwror. These beds are not very foasiliferous, but I have detected the Culr/mene Blnmenftavlui and 
Tcrchratida Xaviruhi of the Ludlow formation. Tliough such relations of the Silurian rocks to the 
Old Red Sandstone are obscrtablc to the cast and south-east of Cyffic, on the sides of both the old 
and new road to St. Clears, the section in descending order is suddenly dihconnected by a powerful 
dislocation, ranging from south-west to north-cast, along the north- westi'rn face of these elevated 
tracts, whereby the relations of the Upper to tJie Lower Silurian Rocks are much obscured and 
overlaid by detritus. Tliis line of elevation, it will he observed, is at right angles to another which 
pa.ss(‘s along the valley of the Taaf. 

The passage of the Old Red Sandstone into the Upper Silurian Rocks is again well seen at Nar- 
beth, A transverse section from the edges of the Old Red Sandstone to tiie highly inclined Silurian 
strata on which the castle is built, present.s in descending order sandy, yellowish red grits with 
a base of felspar, constituting the junction bed.s of the Old Red Sandstone, succeeded by dull 
greenish and ferruginous, micaceous, soft, thin-bedded sandstone, passing into fragile, sandy, grey 
flags with shale, and containing under the castle a few fossils (such as Vulynicnc lilnmenhachii^ 
Jlsftphns ravdatus^ Terebratula Nnvicula), As the dip varies from 70"^ to 90“^, a considerable 
thickness of strata is represented in the short transverse section exposed on the sides of the road. 
(See PI. 35. f. 4.) 

To the westward of Narbeth the junction of the Silurian rocks and tlie Old Red Sandstone is so 
obscured by dislocation and denudation, that it is impossible to determine precisely the age of each 
underlying stratum which is successively brought into contact with the Old lit'd Sandstone. Thus 
at Canaston Wood‘ the fossils contained in the Silurian Rock compel us to place it in the Caradoc 


* vVmong the fnseils at Canaston wood arc Productus sericeuSf Orthia radians^ Orthis aperturata, Ortkis c/e* 
gantula, Dalm., Spirifer, n.8. All these species are found in Bhroiifehire, Radnorshire, and Cacrmorthcnsliire, in 
beeb= of true Caradoc sandstone. 
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sandstone^ whilst at Milling the Asaphm caudatus and other fossils would indicate that the shale 
which abuts against the carbt>niferouB limestone is of the age of that of Wenlock. 

Let us now view these rocks as presented on the coast. In the southern or Pembroke promon- 
tory they rise in highly inclined strata from beneath the Old Ked Sandstone, appearing in the bay of 
Freshwater east, whence they traverse to Freshwater west, thus at each extremity of the promontory 
occupying a bay of about one mile in width. Another spur of these rocks is prolonged from Fresh- 
water west along the valley of Castle-martin-gorse, to the pleasure grounds north of Stackpole Courts 
where a fossiliferous sandstone subijides beneath the Old Red Sandstone. At Freshwater east, where 
the relations are clear, the Old Red Sandstone is thrown up on both sides into so highly inclined 
positions, that the Silurian rocks arc better exposed. At the eastern side of this bay, the junction is 
obscured by blown sands, and there is probably a fault, though some of the beds of Old Red Sand- 
stone, consisting of yellow and greenish sandy flags with red way-boards, dip off 70 *^ to the north, 
the strike of the strata being 10^ north of w-est. The inclination of the Silurian rocks increases to 
the centre of the bay, where beds of sandstone charged ^vith fossils rise out at tlie back of tlie hills 
of loose sand in almost vertical positions, u hilst in the western cove on the other side of the hay, in 
approaching the contact with the Old Red Sandstone, beds of dull greenish grey sandstone with little 
or no mica and with a few casts of fossils dip to the south-west at 45^’ or 50®. 

From this spot the Earl of Cawdor procured the following remains, — heptcena depressa f (imper- 
fect cast of) I^cptccna rttpf^su^ Sptrifer (>harp plaited species), Atrypa iumida? Dalm., CtHullaen 
Cawdvriy N. S. The last named shell, being the first example of that genus found in a rock of so 
high antiquity, I have named it after its discoverer, A small species of trilobite also oc(mrs, and 
it is essentially different from any form known in the carboniferous limestone. (See PI. 35. f. 12*) 
The overlying beds consist of a grey conglomerate of coarse angular fragments of Silurian rocks 
with rounded (jiiartz pebbles, and plunge under the red sandstone. 

This spot is the scene of faults, since the strike of the Silurian beds is 35^ north of west and 35® 
south of east, and that of the Old Red is 10® west of north with a dip to the Avest. TJic coarse 
conglomerate in the Silurian rocks is not however confined to this locality, for it sweeps in a strong 
band along the flanks of the Old Red Sandstone, passing by Tliurtle Mill and Dry Barrows on the 
west, and reappearing from beneath the blowm sands of New^ton Barrows, it runs out in strong ledges 
in the iiortlieru side of the bay of Freshwater west. Similar relations of this coarse grey conglo- 
merate are seen in the northern side of the valley of Castle-martin-gorse, near Corston House 
and Stem Bridge, and it may, therefore, be recognised as marking the edge of the Silurian rocks 
through this tract* Though we find traces of the Silurian rocks on each side of the bay of Fresh- 
water west, similar to those mentioned at Freshwater east, exposed at low- water and dipping to 
the north and soutli at high angles beneath the Old Red Sandstone, the underlying beds w^hich 
once occupied the centre of this bay have been denuded. 

The coarse conglomerate here mentione<l, must not be mistaken for the conglomerate which in 
Pembrokeshire, occurs in the lower division of the Old Red Sandstone, the pebbles in which are 
smaller and more rounded, and its matrix similar to that of all the red sandstone conglomerates. 
Nor are these Silurian conglomerates which rise up in narrow belts through the Old Red Sandstone 
between Freshwater east and Freshwater west of great extent, for in the full development of the 
Silurian System in Marloes Bay, which I now proceed to describe, there is no trace of them. 


3c2 
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MARLOES BAY.— COAST SECTION OF UPFER SILURIAN ROCKS. 



Marloes Bay. (See Map.) 

The western shores of Broad Sound, of which Marloes Bay is a part, present a full 
succession of all the rocks of the Silurian System, from their junction with the Old Red 
Sandstone at Hook Point, to their passage into strata of the Cambrian System in the 
extreme headlands of Wooltack Park and the Isle of Skomer. This transverse section 
exj>oses the strata rising from beneath each other for not less than two miles, dipping 
to the S.S.E. at an average angle of at least 45"^. The thickness of the Silurian System 
in this one spot is, therefore, very considerable, though it occupies so small a breadth 
upon the map 

The above wood-cut represents tlie upper portion of this series, Huriiiounted by the Old Red 
Sandstone. The lower .strata, associated with trap, appear in th<‘ vignette, p 389. 

Descending Seclion (Marloes Bay). (PI. 35. f. 10.) 

Rt'd and green rab or base of (lie Old Red Sandstone, aiteniating with grey sandatone, as seen at the end of the above 
wot)d-cul and coloured section. (PI. 35 f. 10 ) 

1. Dull greenish grey sandstone and schist, in parts argillaceous, vojy nnnuteh micaceous, and not unlike the Upper 
Ludlow Rock, except in being harder and thicker bedded, dip 35"^ S.S.K. It passe* upwards into the red rab, 

2. A succession of thin-bedded sandstones and shaly beds of various colours, some weathering to deep oclireou* yellow, 
others to white. They contain casts of fossils, including Cntiotdra, &c. As these beds are on the whole much softer than 
No. 1, they have been worn into a cove hy the sea. llicy are in parts pyritoiis. 

3. Hurd, finely laminated, grey, slightly calcareous sandstone of considerable tliickness, traversed by white veins of cry- 
fitalh/ed carbonate of hme, with imperfect casts of trilobitea and other fossils. In part a slight conglomerate appears, with 
sandy courses, the edges of which are marked by protoxide of iron, which occurring in blotches somewhat resembles carbo- 
naceous markings. Corals very abundant. 

4. Hard thick -bedded grey sandstone with white quartz veins. 

5. Calcareous sandstone and shale, witli veins of white carbonate of lime, with many corals, particularly in the upper 
parts. 7'he beds dip about (>/>'’, whilst the planes of slaty cleavage dip 35®. N.lt. 'J’he cleavage planes are visible in the 
schistose beds only, being imperceptible in the intervening strata of llnck-bedded aundstone. (See wood-cut, note, p, 3{)0 ) 

a. Reds 3 to 4 feet thick, more or less calcareous, with coral*, imperfect casta of shells, teniacuiticjt, and trilobites, pro- 
bably beads of Calymme Blumenbachii. 

7 Hands of ferruginous thin-bedded sandstone, with beds of intervening sliale; where the latter is w'om out, the highly 
inclined sandstones form the top of the cliff, ond are called the Three Chimnies.” A slaty cleavage, oblique to the lincii 
of Htratihi ation, is impressed upon the mass, and a few quartz pebbles mark the lamime of deposit as they approach towards 
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an imgulor bets of trap rock which here riscB into the clifT. This trap will be dcHcribed in the sequel. In a few pacee 
beyond this intrusion the regtdar Huccession is renewed. 

8. Dark grey shale with calcareous concrotions, some of which pass into thin courses of grey limoitouc. On the surface 

of these are many fossils belonging to the Wonlock limestone, including Terebratula Ortlm radians, Atrypa aspera, 

Spir\fer Uneatys, S. raihatus, and a new species found at Dudley. I'ortions of Tnlobites, Crinoidal ntemti, Orlhocn aittes 
with remote joints, unnamed conical tubes occurring at Dudley, together with many of the Corals of this formation, and some 
very peculiar organic bodies which will be described in subsequent chapters. 

These foBsila clearly prove, that the band No. 8 is the equivalent of the Wcnlock limestone, and hence tlie overlying strata 
from 1 to 7 inclusive must represent the Ludlow rocks, and although they are not charged wdth as many organic remains 
as in Salop and otlier parts of their range, yet they here occupy a considerable zone. 

The Wenlock shale w'ith nodules and fossils, as exhibited in a little eove, is underlaid by other sandstones and shale 
No. M, which from their imbedded fossils belong to the Lower Silurian Hocks. 

Such are the rocks representing the upper portion of the Silurian System in these 
coast cliffs. They range inland across the promontory of Marloes. 

Lower Silurian Rocks. 

We cannot better commence the account of these rocks in Pembrokeshire than by 
continuing the instructive section, in descending order, afforded by the cliffs of Marloes 
Bay. 

9. The strata which nse from beneath the grey shale with Wenlock corals, and occupying the coant at Marloes Mill, 
consist of hard, thick-bedded, grey Bandstone, with white tpiartz veins and shale, followed by other sandstones somewhat 
calcareous, having on their aurfaces ripple marks, and their inasB is traversed by veins of white calcareous spar. 

10. They pass downwards into sandy schists, which are abundantly charged with casts of the fossils clmmcteristic of tin* 
Cavadoc sandstone, such as the well-known coral of May Hill and other places, with numberksa circular impressions of thi- 
ends of encnnital stems. 

Tliese beds, as well as those of the overlying Wenlock shale, are impressed with a 
transverse slaty cleavage, which cuts through and so distorts the fossils, that fragments 
of these rocks might be referred to strata of as high antiquity as the rocks of Snowdon. 
Attention has been previously directed to similar changes in the lithological aspect of 
rocks of this age near Caermarthen, and such examples, we repeat, ought to act as 
powerful warnings against all attempts to identify the age of formations by their external 
characters. To the west of Marloes Mill is a fault by which the Old Red Sandstone of 
the Isle of Gatehohn, wdth a small tongue of the same on the mainland, is brought into 
contact with these Caradoc sandstones, thus : 

Isle of Gateholm. Stack. Horse’s Neck. 79 



a. Old Hod Sandstone. 


If, Caradoo Sandstone with slaty Cleavage. 
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COAST SECTION OF LLANDEILO FLAGS. 


The Caradoc sondRtonee raiig:e from this point all along the wild coast clifls of Marloes Mire, rising in unbrolteii and 
regular succession for upwards of a mile, the hardest beds sometimes forming headlands, as at the Ram Rock, and whore 
the sandy shale prevails being scooped into caves. The angle of inclmation varies from 50® to 65®, the strike being W.S.W 
and tile dip S.S.E 

Slaty cleavage prevails more or less throughout this vast succession of strata, but is not per- 
ceptible uhere the sandstone is thick-bedded. Innumerable joints occur in many of the masses, 
and the\ seem to increase in number near points of violent dislocation, as near the great fault of 
Gatt;holm Isle, where the dominant joints trend with the dip, ranging from 35^ east of south to 35*^ 
west of north, or transverse to the strike. 

Llandeilo Flags, (No. 11 of Coast Section.) 

The Caradoc sandstone seem to have its natural termination abf>ut a quarter of a mile to the east 
of Wooltack Park, the most w’cstom promontory of the mainland, where it graduates down into 
thinly laminated, blue and greenish schist and flagstone, containing sonic of the fossils found in 
the lowest Silurian rocks. At this point the elifls are so difficult to examine, that I could not de- 
tect any wx'U recognised trilobites ; but in the creek of 8t. Bride’s Bay, called Musele-wick Mouth, 
on the opposite side of the jiromontory, and dipping beneath the great mass of Silurian strata above 
described, 1 had great satisfaction in discovering a eonsiderable mass of true Llandeilo flags. They 
are exposed for upwards of half a mile, in cliffs easy of access at only one or two spots, lliey can, 
how'e\er, be descended by rugged paths, in one of which, called the Welchman’s road, I found spe- 
cimens of llie ^dsaphus Tifntyinus^ and a species of Trmuvltus, I'he flags are of Ihcir 

usual dark colour, but they are more sandv and less caleareoii.s than in parts of the county ilirough 
which w'c shall presently trace them. They are indeed chiefly made up of black, finely laminated, 
shiver}" schist, with oeeasioual strings, veins, and concretions of black and wdiite ealeareons spar. 
They dip about 35'^ to 8.S.E., and thus plunge under the greate'r mass of the 8ilurian System of the 
Marines promont(jry. At tliis spot, the Llandeilo flags are penetrated and partially overflow'cd on 
their w estern flank by ])orp]iyrilie greenstone. On the north, where they are in contact with the 
Old lied Sandstone, the thinly laminated beds become thick masses in whieli traces of bedding are 
w'itli difficult^' ub^erved, and altogether they are much altered, indurated, and traversed by many 
veins, so I had little doubt that trap rock, though not visible, lies at very little depth beneath. On 
the south, indeed, the beds arc .abruptly cut off by the traj) extending from Marloes liy West Hook 
to the Ha} s Point, w'hich rock appeared to break through and overlap tlieae beds, but I could not 
descend tJic cliff’ at the point of intersection. As the relations of these Llandeik) flags of Muscle- 
wick Mouth, to the Old Fled Sandstone and the trap, are liighly interesting, they are explained in a 
separate diagram, (Pi. 35. f, 11.) The whtde of this mass of Llandeilo flag has a slaty cleavage, 
inclined at angles of ^iy^ to 80"^, dipping in tlie same direction as the beds, and as the latter fold 
over from verticalily to angles tif 35' , the planes of cleavage and the laminai have an apparent coin- 
cidence at one point. (See further obhcrvations this head b)wards the close of this chapter.) 

Enough has now bex*n said to show the existence in the coast cliffs of Marloes of a great suc- 
cession of fossiliferous strata, among the lowTst of which are flags contaijiing tlie fossils of the 
Llandeilo formation. Beds of sandstone, however, unquestionably older than these Llandeilo 
flags, rise out in the furthest western rocky peninsula of the mainland called Wooltack Park. Tliey 
consist of hard quartzose grits and sandstones w'ith a few impressions of cncrinites, and they may 
be coiibidercd, like those described near Llandeilo, as the true beds of passage into the Cambrian 
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System, which rises in thick stratihed masses both near the western extremity of the mainland, and 
specially in succeeding lower shelves in the adjacent island of Skomcr. (Sc^e Vignette, head of this 
chapter, and PI. 35. f. 10.) These rocks, however, are associated with much trap, which is some- 
times arranged parallel to tlie strata, and at other times intrusive ; but of these we shall speak here- 
after, Having described those parts of the coast at which the Silurian formations are exposed, I 
may now recall attention to those tracts where the lower rocks of the faysteiu appear in the interior 
of the county. 


Caradoc Sandstone — inland course. Orlanton and Hoten Band. 

This is a narrow band of Lower Silurian Rocks, less than half a mile in its greatest width, which 
has been heaved througli tlie Old Red Sandstone for upwards of three miles, from Orlanton on the 
west, to the upper end of Spread Eagle Pill on tlje east. At Mallock Slate Mill, the beds are rotten 
argillaceous sandstone, nearly vertical, containing Lepfeena seruea^ &c. At Hoten they are asso- 
ciated with hard quartzose grits, plunging 45^ south, and the hand subsides beneath the Old Red 
Sandsto}ie in a point near Spread Eagle Pill. They are, Imwever, for the most part, perishable, 
shelly sandstones, witli imperfect^slaty cleavage, and contain among other fossils the well-known 
Orthia bilohatfiy so abundant in all the rocks of this age from Shropshire and Montgomeryshire, to 
tlic south-western extremity of this county. 

Johnston Band. 

Another insulated hand of Caradoc sandstone, doidile the length and width of that of Hoten, 
extends also from west to east to the south of Johnston, reaching from Romans Castle on the west 
(where it is penetrated by trap rock) to a point near Duinpledale, between Roscmai’kct and Langain. 
In tlie eastern part of its course this band is flanketl on each side by ridges of trap, baton tlie whole 
of its southern border, ranging by Tearson, Redstock, Hurmeston, and Ilayston Mill, and also at its 
north-eastern extremity, for a short space at Duinpleilale, it is in contact with Old Red Sandstone. 
In this hand, among numberless impressions of cnerinites and the fossils previously inenluuied, I 
found the Peiitarnerm l(Evisy so charaeleristic of tlie upper portion of the Caradoc sandstone. The 
prevailing inclination of these beds is to tlie south, hut in tlic narrow zone, between the two ridges 
of trap south of the Trooper’s End, they are thrown in discordant directions, as seen in two small 
combs above Nash Mill. 


Haverfordwest Band. 

The Caradoc sandstone is fully and clearly displayed in tlie cliffs on both banks of the river at 
Haverfordwest, where it sometimes runs in vertical strata from cast to west, and supports the 
greater portion of the town, while in the wTsteni and southern suburbs it constitutes arched 
promontories, one of which runs out with a soiith-wchtcrly strike to the Maudlin Bridge, where, 
dipping to the south-east, it abuts against the millstone grit of Poor6eld. The rock is composed 
of imperfect, argillaceous flagstone, with much shivery schist, passing occasionally into concretionary 
masses. Courses of solid stone are rare, the most persistent masses ranging from tlie castle 
of Haverford on the east to Sutton on the west. Among the fossils 1 observed Orihis hilohatUy 
O. gramUsy Terehratula lacunasa (Schloth.), 3cc. 
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Tlicsc Hiindstoncs witli nuich incoherent shale are traceable to tlie westward of Haverford, through 
Sutton and Steniber Commons, to the flanks of the Nolton coal-field, near which they contain Tri- 
nuclei^ trilobites peculiar to the Lower Silurian Rocks. To the eastward they pass to the north of 
Narbeth by Arnol’s Hill and Kobeston Wathen, from which point they become much attenuated and 
give way to a great expansion of Llandeilo flags. 

The great dislocations which have taken place along the southern frontier of the Silurian System, 
jn its course from Narbeth to Haverfordwest, have been already alluded to; and it has been shown, 
that although the uppermost Silurian rocks are exposed at Narbeth, yet at most of the intermediate 
places upon this line, there are sucli breaks in tlie succession, that the strata of the age of the 
Caradoc sandstone, earhoniforous limestone, and Old Red Sandstone are brought into contact. 
These dislocations seem to have increased in intensity in that great elbow into \vhich they hav^e 
been thrown to the norili-east of Narbeth. (See Map.) Instead of a well-developed zone to mark 
the Upper Silurian Rocks, like that which has been pointed out in other places, we there find the 
break has been so powerful, that not onlj can we observe no traces of the rocks wdiich are so largely 
exj>osed within three or four miles, forming a passage into the Old Red Sandstone, hut the latter 
is thrown ofl' in a great dome-shaped mass, flanked on tlie north-west by a very slender band of 
grey sandstone and shale, which alone separates it from the Llandeilo flags. (PI. 35. f. C.) This is 
most clearly seeti in crossifig from Cirlhiw by the Land Mill, or in any parallel traverse from the 
old red of U)fl\c and the hills north of Tavern Spite to the parish of Llampetcr Felfrey ; and, al- 
tliough, for the mo^t part, the line of junction between the Old Red and Silurian Systems is obscured 
by vast accumulations of detritus, in several spots are indications of faults, prodiu’ing uiiconform- 
able positions of the strata. One of the faults, passing to the north of Cirlhiw b) Land Farm, has 
a direction from nortli of went to 10^ south of cast, whilst another, traceable from Peu-a-bac by 
Cwm-coaly, trends from north-east to south-west. 

We may presume tliut tlu’ hard quart/ose and flaglike grits, quarried at Middle way, and ranging 
thence hy lVn-}-graig to the woods above the Taaf, form a portion of the Caradoc sandstone, 
since they greatly resemble those of Llandwror in the adjacent part of Caermarthenshiro, and 
oeenpj the same place in the series. These, being upon a line of great dislocation, are arched, 
snapped off) and in one part being thrown over, they dip north-west at ua angle of (K) \ 


Llandeilo Flags and Limestone — inland course, 

1'he fullest development of the Llandeilo flags in Pembrokeshire, and the largest 
masses of limestone associated with them, are displayed in the parishes of Llanipeter 
Felfrey and Llandewi Felfrey. The formation is there nearly three miles wide, occupy- 
ing two tracts, of undulating fertile hills, separated by a brook, which flowing from 
south-west to north-east, falls into the Taaf near Pont-loyria. The subordinate lime- 
stone is similar to that of Clog-y-frain in Caermartheushire (p. 3.58.), from which it is 
sejiaratecl by a denuded tract from three to four miles in breadth, through which the 
Taaf winds, and in the centre of wdiich is the village of Eglwysfair. This valley of 
elevation marks powerful dislocations corresponding to the great fault by which the 
Lyflic promontory of Old Red Sandstone has been jirojected to the north-cast, for by 
inhpecting the map it will be seen, that as the limestone of Clog-y-frain trends from 
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north-west to south-east, the same rock when it reappears at the Ffron and Llandewi 
ridge, strikes at a right angle to its former direction, viz. from north-east to south-west, 
whilst the ridges of Llampeter Felfrey run from east to west. Tlicsc converging direc- 
tions soon render the two ridges confluent, bo that when viewed on the map they appear 
like the prongs of a fork. Their union takes place to the north of Croynwydd and 
Narbeth, whence the calcareous strata in their further prolongation, conform to the 
westerly direction of the rocks in the central part of Pembrokeshire. 

The upper portion of these Llandeilo flags at the Land Mill near Cilrhiw, consists of vertical beds 
of sandy flags with calcareous courses, the mineral characters agreeing precisely with those in the 
upper beds at Golden Grove near Llandeilo, and the fossils are also identical, namely, Orthis vattnlis^ 
with corals, and abundance of fragments of trilobites, including the I'nnttrleiis Jiigshii and the 
large Asajihm liurhii. These beds alternate, first with thin bands of black limestone, and are finally 
succeeded near Llampeter, by large, undulating, calcareous masses, dipping both to the north and 
south. It is remarkable, however, that the elnef inclination is to the north, as seen in the great lime- 
stone quarries near Llampeter village. Tlie limestone, dipping 35^ to *10^ north, is quarried thn)ugh 
a thickness of fit) to 70 feet in beds both thick and thin. It is of the usual dark colour, traversed 
by w'hite veins, has few or no way-boards, and is largely extracted for burning to lime. In the pro- 
longation of these strata through the fertile farm of Langwathan and the valley of the White Mill 
gtream, and also between Llampeter and the southern frontier, the characteristic fossils, including a 
profusion of the Asaphus Jiuvini and A, (prnnnm^ may be collected. In the loftier subsidiary ridges 
of Pen-gaer and the Ffron, north of Llandewi Felfrey, these flagstones also contain, at intervals, 
thick expansions of limestone sulliciently good to be burnt. Here also the dip is generally rev ersed 
and unconfornuvble, for as these hills trend from north-east to south -w<‘st, the must prominent 
escarpments face to the south-east, us under Peiigaer. On the whole, however, they may be de- 
scribed us undulating or dome-shaped masses, since upon their north-western confines, the older 
rocks plunge under them, dipping Ui the south and south-east. They sonietimi's expose the beds 
of passage upwards into the Caradoc sandstone, as in nearly horizontal strata at Pcn-blowin, a mile 
and a half north of Narbeth, and at the Ffron, where tlie calcareous beds are again almost horizontal. 
Here, though occasionally burnt for lime, they are usually extracted for road and coping-stones. 
In the principal quarries, the bucks of the beds expose a succession of small swallow holes or arched 
cavities, a feature not often observed in limestone of this age. Fossils are abundant, particularly 
the OrtkiH vanalis^ and corals. At Whitley, north-east of Narbeth, where the calearcous ridges of 
Llandewi and Llampeter unite ; the old quarries expose violently contorted strata, dipping both to 
the north and south, and appearing to rise from beneath the younger formuiions. From this point 
in their course to the westward, the Llandeilo flags become gradually less important, for the lime- 
stones thin out and the fossils disappear. Their .southern frontier or upper member is, however, 
clearly defined, about half a mile north of Robeston Wathen, wdiere beds of black limestone, two, 
three, and five feet thick, alternate with dark grey shale, and passing upwards into sand) flags, dip 
at an angle of 40° under the Caradoc sandstone before mentioned. Fossili^ at this spot are plen- 
tiful, particularly a singular aerpuline body, and a new species of coral. 

We here perceive that the calcareous matter is thinning out, showing a tendency to run into 
concretions; and in following the diri'ction of the strata we lose, for a time, all traces of it. The 
limestooe, however, again emerges directly in the western prolongation of these beds at Sholeshook, 
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iibout a mik north of Haverfordwest, whore on the right bank of the river it was formerly quarried 
for burning. It is there u bulging concretionary mass, much less pure than at Llampeter and Lion- 
dewi, luul rises in an arch from beneath the Caradoc sandstone of Prendergast and Haverford. 
Fossils are apparently mueii scarcer, though 1 perceived fine specimens of corals. To the west of 
Sholebhook we lose all distinct traces of the Llandeilo flags, as marked either by fossils or limestone ; 
but the black sebists occasionally passing into flagstones, which are continuous from that place by 
Crow Hill, Red Hill, and Cutty Bridge, most probably indicate the course of the formation, since at 
Camrose wc again meet with a black limestone, which, though apparently void of organic remains, 
agrees exactly in mineral characters with the Llandeilo limestone of other parts. Here the whole of 
the Silurian System gradually bends round from a westerly, to almost a northerly direction, in which 
strike the calcareous flags and limestones of Camrose dip 40^’ west, and may, therefore, be supposed 
to pass beneath the sajuly incoherent scinst and sandstone, which re[)resent the overlying members 
of the Lower Silurian Rocks. This gradual attenuation of calcareous matter to the westward in 
the inland range of th(‘ Llandeilo flags, precisely accords witli the features in the sea cliffs of St. 
Bride’s Bay, where the formation is seen for the last time containing the true organic remains, but 
ver\ little lime, (see p. .ilM.) 


Cambrian System. 

A tolerably precise base line of the Lower Silurian Rocks may be drawn along the 
nortlieni Hank of the above-mentioned Llandeilo formation, as defined by the cal- 
careous flags and limestone with associated fossils. The next inferior strata, like a 
large portion of those in Cacrrnartlicnsbire, are, however, with difficulty separable by 
tlieir mineral aspect from the overlying beds of the Silurian System, except where cer- 
tain bands of encriintal sandstone occur similar to those described, (pp. 3tM and 395.) 

//. The upper bedh consist of avast development of black shivery schist, generally void of hard stone 
bands, with no traces of lime, and with scarcely a \estige of organic remains. In some districts they 
form more natural!}' the liase of the Silurian SysUun, into which they graduaU*, hut in Caermarthon- 
sliire ihcy ako pass inU) true roofing slates ; it is therefore preferable to consider them the beds of 
passage between the two systems. To the north of tlie escarpment they dip under and pass up into 
uell recognised Llandeilo flags through the medium of certain beds of grey and brown grit, similar 
to those on the north-western face of Grongar Hill, Caermarthenshire. Owing to their slight and 
variable inclination, these schistose beds in Pembrokeshirr occupy a wide zone between the true 
Silurian System on the south and the hard Cambrian rocks on the north, but owing to their 
perishable nature they have been much denudtnl. Rising to little altitude, and weathering to a stiff 
clay, tiiey present a cold, barren, agricultural surface, strongly contrasted with the adjacent fertile 
tracts o(*cupicd b}' the Llandeilo flags. These schists are novvlierc exposed in the coast of St. Bride^s 
Bay, being cut off by the trap which ranges from Castle Rock to Trafgarn, and overlapped still fui‘ther 
to the west by the coal mea8ur(‘S of Newgale Sands and Brawdy, 

b. The shivery schists are succeeded on the north by courses of hard eaudstone, grit, and tliick 
flagstone, all of which agree, more or less, mineralogically with the Rtiu “groyw'ucke.” Examples 
of thih rock occur at Parkstune quarry, eight miles north of Haverfonlwest, where there are hard 
inlraclable grits and sandstones, of light grey colour, made up of fragments of quartz, trap, slate, 
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and other rocks, with much felspar in the base. Tliese beds dip 40^^ north, while at Trifleton quar- 
ries, courses of dark grey, hard, flaglike grits dip 25° south-east, being thrown off the southern 
flanks of the Trafgarn trap ridge. Similar flagstones are worked at Dwdloi and other places along 
this line. 

€, The next practicable division in the Cambrian rocks of Pembrokeshire, consists of hard, dark, 
purple, grey, and green, close-grained sandstones, with a partially slaty cleavage, and perfectly re- 
sembling the rocks of the Loiigmynd and Linley Hills, Salop*, and of the Lammermuir hills in 
Scotland. They are displayed in a long range of sea-coast between Brawdy and the north end of 
Newgale Sands, where they have been mentioned as environing and abutting against the coal mea- 
sures and extending thence to St. David’s, where they pass into still older slaty rocks. Excellent 
examples of these party-coloured, finely laminated, hard sandstones are also exposed in the cUfta of 
Skomer, and will be mentioned in describing the trap rocks of that island. 

d. The oldest rock in Pembrokeshire is tlie schist, which rises from beneath the purple and grey 
sandstones of St. David’s, and constitutes those great masses which, having a more decided slaty 
structure than the strata just described, are worked at interv^ils for roofing slates. With this 
schist are associated many courses of hard sandstojie passing almost into quartz rock, and tra- 
versed by numberless veins of pure quartz, giving to this tract a much more siliceous character, 
than is possessed by any previously described. 


Slaty Rocks. 

In the southern end of Whitesaiul Bay near St. David’s, the cliffs expose a succession 
of hard, dark grey and light green, slaty sandstones, which strike from lO'" to 15^^ north 
of west. These beds are cut through obliquely, from north-east to south-west, by planes 
of slaty cleavage (in perfect accordance with the prevailing strike of the slates througii 
Wales), and dip 65^^ to 70^ to the north-west. 

At the northern side of the bay, and not half a mile distant, are vertical beds, dif- 
fering little from the preceding in composition, but without slaty cleavage transverse 
to the lamime of deposit. In some of these arc large veins of wdiitc quartz, the strata 
undulating with a prevailing strike of E.N.E. To these succeed (in vertical cliffs 
150 feet high) masses of slate, which were formerly extracted for roofing purposes*. 

In this instance, the planes of cleavage and stratification are apparently one and the 
same, the latter being marked by the succession of mineral layers of different colours, 
frequently separated by very thin laminae of iron pyrites, and the slates are obtained by 
splitting the stone along these lines of bedding. 

It is, however, well worthy of remark, that these highly inclined beds rise in tlie 
form of flagstones, presenting, when very closely examined, slightly uneven surfaces, 

» See p. 255 et 6eq. 

® Since the memoir upon Pembrokesliire wua read before the Geological Society, Professor Sedgw ick aod 
myself visited the county together. On this last occasion I was called away by u severe domestic misfortune, 
before I could re-exumine Northern Pembroke, so that the j>ortion of the map relating to that tract, has been 
much improved by my friend’s labours alone. 
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whilst the finer planes hetireen their courses of original deposit, split in lines precisely 
and mathematically parallel, as if they had resulted from a crystalline action, mbsequent 
to the deposition of the sediment. 

In the above-mentioned quarries, where the lines of stratification are coincident with 
those of slaty cleavage, the phenomenon is represented in the upper wood-cut, while 
the discrepancy between cleavage and stratification, as is usually the case, appears in 
the lower. 



Cleavage nnd beds conundont 



Cleax atce aud beds diverj^ent 


ft does not appear to me, that in the cases of eoineidence, the term flagstone can he 
applied to pure and good roofing slate, merely because the cleavage is not oblique to the 
lines of bedding. 

It is indeed manifest, as first suggested by Mr Lonsdale, (after the memoir' on this 
subject had been read before the Geological Society^ that tliere must be coincidences be- 
1 ween the lines of cleavage and stratification, where the former maintain a fixed position 
and direction, and the latter undulate in broad curves, as represented in this wood-cut. 



Diagram eApJainmg liov jn undulatory htrata, the cleavage and lamin/e of deposit must occasionally coincide. The darkei 
portions of the mnss arc thoee where the coincidence occurs. 

Examples of both phenomena may he Been in the same range of slate quarries at 
Panti-philip, a few miles south of Fishguard. 


‘ Prciceedings of the Geological Society, vol. ii. p, 220 et and Pliil. Mug, vol. viii. p. 564. 
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Again, in the principal range of the slate rocks constituting the Precelly Mountain, 
where the greatest quantity of the best slate is obtained, there arc occasional coincidences 
of cleavage lines and laminae of deposit. The same phenomenon has since, indeed, been 
observed by Professor Sedgwick, both in this range, and also along the line of coast cliff' 
on the sides of Abereiddy Bay, where, if there had been any doubts upon the question, 
they would have been entirely dispelled, as fossil bodies (Graptolites) , occur upon the 
Imes of slaty cleavage, which are thereby proved to be coincident with true layers of 
deposit. 

Thus, this important modification of the principle of slaty cleavage, wliich I pointed 
out to the Geological Society in 1835, has received the full and entire sanction of Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick. The above-mentioned cases are, however, to be distinctly under- 
stood as marked exceptions to the prevailing phenomena in Wales. 

The chief objects which I had in view in examining North Pembroke were, 1st. The 
succession of the strata between the Silurian System and roofing slates of Precelly. 
2ndly. The direction in which the principal masses were prolonged to the sea-coast. 
The former has been explained ; to the latter point, after a short description of the trap 
rocks, I shall specially invite attention. 


On the Trap Rocks of Pembrokeshire. 

Pembrokeshire offers many examples of the two classes of trap rock which have been 
described in other tracts, vi/. stratified masses alternating with sedimentary deposits, 
and amorphous masses wdiich have burst through the strata. The former or stratified 
traps are, liowx'ver, nowhere seen in association with the Silurian rocks, as in Salop and 
Radnor, but are confined to the Cambrian or older system. In the rugged and arid 
headlands north-west of Fishguard, noted in modern times for the landing of a small 
French force, linear parallel ridges of trap occupy a very large portion of the tract, 
rising in gnarled bosses through altered sandstone and slate. They strike from north- 
east to south-west along the craggy’ summits of Gaer-fawr and terminate in St. David’s 
Head. 

Among these older trap rocks are thick -bedded coarse felspathic conglomerates, containing frag- 
ments of schist and slate, which range from north-east to south-wcBt in allinement with the other 
ridges of amorphous trap. Some, however, of the more proiniiient of these parallel ridges, between 
St. David’s and the headlands north-w'est of Fishguard, appear rather to belong to the class of in- 
trusive trap, and they generally inclose between them, highly altered greywackc and slaty rocks. 
They consist of greenstones of several \'arieties, passing into porphyritic greenstone and porphyry, 
together with much compact felspar rock (‘^coriieen*^). It is, however, difficult to define all these 
masses in such a manner as to separate those wliich arc of formation contemporaneous with the 
slates from those which have been subsequently intruded. 

The mineral composition of the rocks near St. David’s has been somewhat minutely described 
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by Dr. Kidd (GcoL Trans., Old Series, vol. ii. p. 79.), and they have jtlso been alluded to by Mr. Dc 
la Beche. Among them, however, is a variety which appears to have escaped the notice of these 
authors. It is a highly crystaUine, large-grained greenstone, made up of olbite, mixed with minute 
dark crysUds of chromate of iron. Tlie rock also contains some quartz and the oxides of iron and 
of chrome, and an earthy mineral substiince which may be decompcjsed augiteh The compact 
felspar rocks are frequently coloured green by a diffusion of epidote or chlorite. 

Some remarkable examples of the most completely altered rocks, such as flinty schist passing 
into flint, are in the stony ridges to the west of Goodie Sands, Most of the irregular musses of 
trap along the north side of St. Bride’s Bay, between St. David’s and tlie coal-field, have been 
majjped and described by Mr. De la Beche, who has also marked trap rocks as occupying the Island 
of It<unscy with most of the adjacent islets (Bishop and liis Ch*rks, itc.)*. 

One of the most striking of the trap ridges of Pembrokeshire is that of Trufgarn, uluch trends 
from Roche Castle near th(‘ coast, in a zig-zag form and a north-easterly direction to Trafgarn, 
wdiere it bifurcates and is continued to the north-cast in two great bands, wliich terminate in Wallis 
Common and the rugged tf)rs of Ainbleston. At Roche Castle and at Trafgarn the rock is a mass 
of compact felsj)ar, quite undistinguishable from that of the Wrekin and many rocks previously de- 
fecnbed. At Ambleston it becomes a porphyry and porphyritic greenstone, See. The intrusion of 
this rock has produced a powerful elTet't upon the adjacent strata, particularly on those masses 
inclosed between the forks of trap in the gorge of the river at Trafgarn, where the red and green 
sandstones are converted into a brittle, siliceous substimce, resembling tin; ribbon-jasper of mi- 
neralogists. It is largely used ius a w’all and building stone. Though offering no traces of true 
bedding, the compact felspar <if Trafgarn is divided into rude prisms by two sets of planes or 
vertical and horizontal joints, gi\ ing rise to square-topped iniihses like ruins, which standout in 
bold ctmtrast to the prevailing outline of the county, somewhat like the serrated quartz rocks of the 
Stiper Stones in Salop. This range of trap, as wadi as a thinner band of porphyry, lying to the 
north of it and crossing the river at Scillyhuin, appear to he intrusive; and rocks of the same 
character re-occur at various points along tlic higher slaty chain, even to the eastern extremity of 
Precelly. Without dwelling, however, upon this north-eastern district, to which 1 gave compara- 
tively little attention, let us now consider the trap rocks to the soutli of Haverfordwest, where 
tlicy are intimately associated with the Silurian and younger stratified deposits, — the special objects 
of my research '^. 

^ It is upon the authority of Professor Miller of Cambridge, who examined the Pi^ecimens, that this minora - 
logical statement i« made. 

Since that author wTote, small veins of copper have been obsen ed in the altered rocks near Solfach, adja- 
cent to certain trap rocks. There are also two copper veins running across the promontory of Pen-maen near 
St. David's, from S S.E. to N.N.W , and these arc flanked on the east by a most remarkable quartz vein, twelve 
yards thick. 

’ In reference to the points and lines of trap between Precelly and New'port, it is by no means contended 
that North Pembroke is so accurately worked out, that future observers may not odd much to our knowledge 
Through great jxirtious of this tract tlie alternations of trap are so very frequent, that it is almost imprac- 
ticable to luy them down upon a map of the scale which I have adopted. 
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Ridges of Johnston and Benton Castle, 

These masses of trap are both of intrusive character. They were previously thought to be con- 
tinuous from the hills north of Johnston to Benton Castle, but they are in fact separated by a band 
of Silurian rocks. As a continuous mass, the trap of the Johnston ridge has a length of about six 
miles, from Nash to Tier's Cross, cutting from east and by south to west and by north, through the 
carboniferous strata on its northern flank, and throwing oflT the L 40 wer Silurian Rocks to the south. 
Though rising to the highest land in this division of the county (Bolton Beacon), this trap ridge is 
nowhere diversified witli rocky tors like those of Trafgarn and the northern parts of Pcnibrokeshire, 
but forms round-backed sloping hills, a feature chiefly due to the disintegrating nature of the rock. 
Thus at Nash and Clarisson the greenstone weathers to yellow incoherent sand and gravel, wdiich 
in some cases are cut through to a considerable depth before the body of hard rock is reached. At 
Johnston, the greenstone is so quartzose, that by some geologists it has been called syenite, and at 
Bolton Beacon it passes into true greenstone and porpbyritic greenstone. The line of eruption is 
marked at intervals to the west of Bolton Beacon, as at Walwin's Castle (where tlierc is a dyke of 
compact felspar), till it reappears in great force in the sea cliffs of Gouldtrop road, where Mr. De 
la Bechc has described it as a large and fine-grained greenstone passing into syenite. He further 
points out that although this rock does not differ in mineral composition from those associated 
with much older strata, yet that it traverses ecjually Old Red Sandstone and coal measures, the 
latter being bt'ut back at the points of contact, and one large fragment of the carboniferous limestone 
being actually twisted into the mass of trap. Hence he justly inferred, that it was impracticable to 
draw geological distinctions between the then so-called greywacke or transition trap and the rocks 
of similar composition which hurst through the younger strata. I have previously alluded to a spur 
or dyke of this rock wdiich, to the north of New'galc sands, disturbs the coal measures and the Cam- 
brian System ; and in Marloi‘s Bay tiie Silurian rocks have been subject to a similar intrusion. 
South-west of tlu' Johnston ridge, at the farm-house of Roman’s Castle, a small insulated point of 
trap hursts up througli the Lower Silurian Rocks, throwing off altered and contorted stratii ; and 
directly to tlie west of this dyke, a similar rock protrudes through the Old Red Sandstone near Little 
Hasguard. 


Benton Castle Trap. 

This mass has u length of nearly four miles from Benton Castle to a point north-W’est of Rose- 
market. It ranges from W.N.W. to E.S.E. In Rosemarket Common it is a sort of trap tuf, 
enveloping fragments of quartz imd hornstone ; and this rock, passing into compact felspar, pro- 
trudes through altered Silurian sandstone between Rosemarket and Waterless, These felspar rocks, 
graduating into porphyry, occupy the higli grounds of Hearston Common and run out to a narrow 
point on w hich Benton Castle stands, on the right hank of the Haverford river, where they throw ofl’ 
unequivocal Old Red Sandstone on the north, and are flanked on the south by a very narrow stripe 
of decomposing yellow shale and sand, wdach in the absence of fossils it is diflicult to refer. This 
zone of trap does not strit'tly terminate at Benton Castle, hut crosses the river, protruding into and 
dislocating the Old Red Sandstone, and enveloping fragments of that rock. In its final appearance 
in the clijfs it is a conglomerate tuf, like that at the other extremity near Rosemarket, but in this 
instance the included quartz pebbles predominate so very much over the felspathic base, that in 
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hand specimens it could not be distinguished from many sedimentary rocks. It performa, however, 
most clearly the part of an intrusive rock, since it has not only flowed in one part in bulging irre- 
gular streams over dislocated and angular portions of sandstone, but also throws up other strata of 
sandstone into a vertical position, which in contact with the trap conglomerate aie almobt in the 
state of quartz rock as represented in this wood-cut. 

83 

Fault. 

a Old Red Sandstone a*. Altered Old Red. b Trap conglomerate. 

The direction impressed upon the associated strata by the eruption of this band of trap, is well 
exposed in the cliffs, a few yards south of the trappean conglomerate, the Old Red Sandstone having 
a strike from E.S.E. to \V,N.W. 

The surface or agricultural character of these ridges of trap of Johnston and Benton Castle con- 
sists for the most part of absorbent, sandy soils, and where tlie greenstone is much decomposed, 
tliey resemble those sandy and gritt} tracts in France derived from what Dolomieu termed “ Granite 
pound.'* 



Trap of Skorner Lsland and Marloes. 

No part of Pembrokeslure,tvhi<‘hfell under ruy notice, offers such clear examples of both 
the stratified and unstratified trap rocks, as the Island of Skonier and the adjacent ]>ro- 
nuuitories of the majiiland, which form tlie w^estern end of Broad Sound Wlien viewed 
from a distance, the outline of Skomer is most remarkable, presenting a number of steps 
or ledges, which unlike the prevailing forms of trap arc not horizontal, but inclined at 
angles of 35"’ and 4(P to the S S E , thus appearing to dip in conformable stratification 
beneath the Silurian System of Marloes Bay. (See vignettes, ]>. 389 and 392’.) 

When closely in.spcctcci, thebe stratified masses are found to consist of purely crystalline green- 
stone, dark green, granular felspar rock, and lelspar breccia or conglomerate, ^hich alternate 
conformably in thick, parallel masses, with regularly htratified, purple, green, and yellow sandstone 
and schist of the Upper Cambrian System, Such alternations are displayed in North, South, and 
Wick Havens, in each of vvhich tlie powerful currents of tfie sea, which set in at these extreme 
poiiitb, have w^orii the softer portions of the rock into coves, tlie only spots along the rugged coasts 
of the island wdiere a boat can land. The stratified mfisses of greenstone and felspar conglomerate 
are so numerous, and alternate so ecpuihly and fre<|uently with sandstone and schist, tluit I con- 
sider they must have been evolved at intervals from volcanic fissures at the Imttom of the sea, during 
the accumulation of the sand, pebbles, and mud, with w'hich they are associated, and into wdiich 
there are occasionally such close passages, that it is most difticult to say wdiert* tlie trap rock termi- 
nates. For further description of similar contemporaneous trap rocks, and for explanations of the 
mode in which iliey have been formed beneath the sea, the reader is referred to cliapters 5, li>, 22, 


Both tlief^e wood-cuts arc taken from sketches by Mr. Francis loiach. 
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25 and 26. The8e stratified masses of trap and greywacke are usually rent by faults and fissures^ in 
the proximity of the large amorphous masses of unstratified and amorphous trap. 

The intrusive trap cuts in vertical dykes through the bedded trap and sandstone^ and rising into 
the chief hills of the north-west of Skomer, also protrudes in irregular masses south of North 
Haven^ in Midland Isle, and both sides of Jack’s Sound. Occupying the extremities of the mainland^ 
called the Hay’s Point, Tufker Rock, and the Anvil, the same amorphous trap ranges along the cotist 
to the east by Hook Farm to Marloes Village, occupying two or three low tors within the pronum- 
tory. These rocks, which in this vicinity cut through all the deposits, from the Cambrian to the 
Old Red System, including the Silurian strata, consist of highly crystalline greenstone of various 
characters, some slightly porphyritic, and of compact felspar rock in great abundance, the latter 
(as near the Hay’s Point) being occasionally coated over with films of serpentine. This trap not 
only contorts and dislocates the sandstone and schist with which it is in contact, but, as in num- 
berless other cases, converts the former into granular quartz rock, of which a good example may 
be seen at Martin’s Haven. In this tract, while the stratified and alternating trap strikes from 
E.N.E. to W.S.W., in confonnity witli the direction of the Cambrian and Silurian Systems; the 
intrusive trap bursts out at irregular points, traversing the above obliquely, or from east and by 
south, to west and by north. 

This is clearly exemplified in the ridge of porjdiyritic greenstone, extending from 
Marloes to Martin’s Haven ; and even where this rock appears in small or detached 
points, it is accompanied by similar phenomena. The most striking example, perhaps, 
is where the little boss before alluded to, p. 393, juts through the Upper Silurian 
Rocks in Marloes Bay, as represented in this wood-cut. (See Map.) 

The Thr^e Chimnles 



The trap is there a crystalline greenstone, passing into a purple amygdaloid, with 
kernels of green earth and veins of epidote, in a base of compact felspar. On the south 
side, it graduates into an amorphous trap conglomerate, having a matrix of compact 
felspar with included pebbles of quartz, some as large as a child’s head. This mass 
bulges out under twisted and altered strata of sandstone, whilst the chief body of the 
crystaUine trap, rises nearly to the top of the cliff (here about 150 feet high) and partially 
overflows the ends of the beds, which are bent back and contorted, their strike being 
changed from that of IF.jS.IT. E.N.E. , which prexmils throughout Marloes Bay, to west 
and by north, east and by south. 

We tlius see, that in South Pembroke, whether at Benton Castle or in Marloes Bay, 

3 K 
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where trap dislocates the strata, the points of intrusion are accompanied by conglomerates 
and altered rocks, both resulting, doubtless, from great disturbance of the pre-existing 
formations. 

These facts, particularly those which indicate the change of direction of the strata, 
naturally lead us to consider the epochs w^hen the eruptions took place. 


Conflicting directions of the strata in Pembrokeshire caused by divergent eruptions 

of Trap. 

No geologist can examine Pembrokeshire without perceiving, that its stratified masses 
are the theatre of two great divergent lines of strike. One of these, proceeding from 
north-east to south-west, with slight variations towards the east and west, is the same 
which has been follow ed from Shropshire and Montgomeryshire to the sea cliffs of St. 
David’s The other, trending from cast and by south, to west and by north, maintains its 
direction tlirough South Pembroke, with the exception pointed out in Marloes Bay and 
Skomcr Island. An insj)ection of the map indicates the extent of country affected by 
these divergent strikes. The first was impressed upon the strata during the accumu- 
lation of the Cambrian and Silurian Systems, and the causes which gave rise to it, 
continued in operation during the deposit of some of the subsequent formations. The 
.second was the result of violent movements which took place suddenly, and posterior 
to the solidification of the carboniferous system. 

These inferences are fully substantiated by facts. In North Pembroke we have cited 
many examples of parallel bands of trap interstratified with the beds of sediment, showing 
that igneous agency was in activity during long periods ; while ridges of intrusive trap 
have been pointed out in that district, which have burst through the same strata at a 
later date, but upon the same parallels. In short, these two classes of volcanic matter 
in North Pembroke, whether contemporaneous or posterior, have been emitted upon 
lines trending from north-east to south-w^est, or E.N.E, and W.S.W. Such results are 
precisely analogous to phenomena which have been described in Salop, Montgomery, 
and Radnor ; and there can be no doubt, therefore, that not only the bedded trap, but 
also the amorphous masses in the slates of North Pembroke (such as Trafgarn, Caer- 
ningley, &c.) were erupted anterior to the accumulation of the carboniferous system, 
and upon pre-existing habitual lines of eruption. 

In Shropshire it has been shown, that volcanic eruptions from north-east to south- 
west were again in activity after the formation of the Carboniferous and New Red 
Systems. Not so, however, in Pembrokeshire. Here, on the contrary, the carbo- 
niferous rocks have a direction from east and by south, to west and by north, thus 
forming an angle of at least 45^ with the average axis of the older rocks. As the north- 
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east and south-west direction of the latter is abundantly explained by the linear and 
parallel masses of trap ; so is the carboniferous axis of South Pembroke satisfactorily 
accounted for, by the trappean ridges extending from Benton Castle on the east and 
by south to Talbenny Cliffs on the west and by north. Thus, in both these tracts 
the divergences of direction of the strata are distinctly referable to separate linear 
eruptions. 

Volcanic or eruptive forces, sufficient to determine the east and by south, and west 
and by north allinement of South Pembroke, could not have taken place in a large 
mass of matter, most if not all of which had previously a north-east and south-west 
direction, without subjecting it to prodigious rents and dislocations. Many of these 
fractures have been pointed out in describing Caermarthenshire, where it has been 
shown, that Silurian and slaty rocks, previously consolidated, have been snapped across 
by subsequent movements, wlxich, WTencliing them from their original direction, have 
thrown them into the axis of the Glamorganslure coal basin : but none of the fractures 
coincident with that axis, either in Glamorganshire or in Pembrokeshire, arc accompa- 
nied by outbursts of volcanic matter. It is therefore highly satisfactory, in following 
the strata so affected into Pembrokeshire, to find them pierced by trap ridges, having 
precisely the same course as the major axis of the South Welsh coal-field. 

The interference of two such lines of elevation also explains the contortions and breaks 
of the carboniferous strata ; since it is evident, that shale, sandstone, and limestone, 
when compressed between these lines of powerful movement, must have been subjected 
to extraordinary contortion and dislocation ; while the seams of frangible anthracite 
would be so shivered into numberless small fragments, as to form the slashes of culm 
which are characteristic of Pembrokeshire. 

A thorough examination of this region may well excite deep interest, not only in 
bringing to light the numberless proofs of the violent disturbance resulting from the 
interference of this great east and west movement with the ancient direction of the 
strata, but also in showing over how great a breadth of surface its effects extended. 
Thus, besides the zone specially aflected in the southern part of Caermarthen and Pem- 
broke, the width of which is from eleven to fifteen miles, the east and west strike has 
been also impressed upon the strata, at intnvah, very far to the north, extending along 
the boundary between Pembrokeshire and Cardiganshire. Examples of it have been 
cited in the slaty rocks of St. David’s, Scillyham, and Abereiddy. Another striking 
case is south of a spot called Felindre, where the Nevern stream descends from the 
Precelly ridge to the valley of Newport. The strata on its west bank, have the prevailing 
strike of the region from north-east to south-west, and parallel to the great trap ridge 
of Caerningly, while on the east bank, the same strata are broken ofi‘, ranging east and 
west\ Similar oscillations between these conflicting directions, are seen as far north 


The dialocation at Felindrc was observed by Professor fiedgw-ieV. 
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as Newcastle Emlyn, the river Cothi running in similar breaks of the strata, some of 
which strike east and west ; but these are rare exceptions to the prevalent south-westerly 
direction of that slaty region. (See Map.) 

Let those who are incredulous as to the intensity of the forces employed in pro- 
ducing the disruption and contortion of the ancient strata, examine for themselves the 
tract between the vidley of the Towy on the east, and the coast cliffs of Pembrokeshire 
on the west, and I have little doubt that, whatever may have been their preconceived 
theory, they will come away convinced, that such phenomena could have resulted only, 
from action of much greater power than any which has been in operation during the 
liistoric ajra. 

To what extent the evidences here adduced may sustain some of the views of M. Elie 
de Beaumont, in respect to the age of these directions, will he considered, when all the 
phenomena bearing upon tliis subject in other tracts (Hereford, Worcester, Stafford, 
Gloucester, &c.) have been described. 1 will then endeavour to generalize the appli- 
cation of these data, though in the meantime I may observe, that the east and west 
strike of South Pembroke is not a mere local phenomenon ; since it forms the major 
axis of the South Welsh coal basin, and the tract affected by it is nearly one hundred 
miles in length. (See Map.) 




North Hill Worcoitmhlre Bemoon. Hereferdihire BeACoo. 

Part of the Malvern HilU as seen on their western fiankffrwn a sketch by Mrs. Mnrchisoi 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

MALVERN AND ABBERLEY HILLS. 


Silurian System in Worcestershire and the Eastern part of Herefordshire. Syenite 
and other Trap Rocks of the Malvern and Ahberlcy Hills, and dislocations of 
the Silurian System along their flanks. (PI. 36, figs. 1 to 8.) 

Course and Characters of the Silurian Rocks on the Eastern side of Herefordshire. 

It has been stated that the Old Red Sandstone of Herefordshire was deposited in a 
trough. To establish this position I proceed to show, that rocks similar to those on 
which it rests in Shropshire, West Hereford, and South Wales, rise from beneath the 
eastern side of the chief mass of Old Red Sandstone. 

The Silurian rocks, though occupying a narrower zone than in Shropshire, constitute 
an almost continuous hand from the northern end of the Abberley Hills to the southern 
end of the Malverns, a distance of nearly twenty-four miles, and though the strata 
are dislocated, and even, through a course of four miles, reversed, yet they maintain a 
prevalent inclination to the west, dipping beneath the Old Red Sandstone. Emerging 
through these Silurian deposits, and forming a buttress on their eastern flank, are certain 
igneous rocks, which in the Abberley Hills protrude only at intervals through the dis- 
located strata, but in the Malvern Hills constitute a narrow ridge of syenite, rising 
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to some height above the Silurian deposits as represented in the above vignette. The 
altered characters and dislocations of the strata, produced on the sides of these trappean 
hills, will be noticed, after the nature of the intruding rocks has been described ; ob- 
sen^ation being first restricted to the nature and range of the sedimentary deposits of 
the Silurian System. 


Ludlow Rocks in the Abherley Hills, (Pi. 36, figs. 1 to 4 inclusive.) 

Ludlow Rocks in the Abherley Hills, — ^TIub upper formation of tlie Silurian System occupies 
about one mile of the ridge immediately to the east of the village of Abherley, marked Abherley 
Hill on the ordnance map. It is cut off upon the south by intrusive rocks, which, forming a knot 
of still higher elevation, extend about three quarters of a mile to the Most, encircling and over- 
hanging the village of Abherley on the one side, and receding from the Hundred House on the 
other. Beyond, and to the west of this trap, the Ludlow formation is thrown off in very contorted 
and dislocated masses, constituting a headland w'hich advances iiitu the coal field of Abherley and 
Pensax. From the western side however, of Abherley Lodge, tiie formation rises into a distinct 
mural ridge striking S. 10^ \V. along the western side of AVoodburj^ Hill; to the south of which 
it takes a direction a few degrees east of south to Hill End near Martley, the beds disappearing at 
Kings wood Common. Thence to the gorge where the Tcme is deflected through this band, the 
Ludlow rocks are no longer traceable, older Silurian deposits forming the narrow ridge which 
separate the Old Hed Sandstone on the west, from tlie New Red on the east. Throughout its course 
on the w'estern slopes of the Abherley Hills, the Ludlow formation offers, on a small scale, the same 
triple subdivision as in Shrop&hin?. The upper part, or true Ludlow rock, is the same argillaceous 
thin* bedded sandstone, containing tlie gigantic Serpuloides ^ />/?«, Leptwna latdy Cypriear- 

dia amy^daiinUy and (jther characteristic fossils. 

The Aymeslry limestone, or central member of the Ludlow formation, is also well defined, and 
in parts nearly as thick, but never so pure as in Shropshire. Although it has been burnt for 
lime from the crest of the ridge east of Abherley; the rock is now only extracted for the roads, the 
adjacent limestone of the Wen lock formation being of very superior quality. The fossils of this 
rock are nearly all the same which arc found in it in Shropshire, with the exception of the Penta- 
jnerus Kni^htii^ w^hicb I have not deteeti*d. The large Ijingnla Jjcwisn is perhaps the most striking 
of the organic remains, often retaining, in great perfection, its thin shelly inalter. The lower 
Ludlow rock is also recognised by containing many of the same organic remains as in Shropshire. 
(See List.) 

From the decomposing nature of the sandstone and shale beds, they arc locally called “Mud 
Stone/* in contradistinction to the liard trappean rocks which occasionally protrude, and are termed 
“Jew Stone,** as in the Glee Hills. The total thickness of the Ludlow formation in the Abherley 
range does not exceed 300 feet. 


Ludloiv Rocks of the Malvern Hills, 

The Ludlow formation is clearly displayed in a number of low and generally wooded eminences, 
on the western flanks of the Malvern Hills, from w'^hich it is separated, in some parts, by tlic 
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Wenlock limeBU)ne, in others by a third ridge formed by the Caradoc sandstone. (See vignette.) 
With the exception of certain breaks and flexures, for a knowledge of which the map must be con- 
sulted, the Ludlow formation ranges from north to south, passing from Suckley Hill by Borrow Mill, 
Hales End, Hill Houses, High Grove to Mathon Lodge, on the western side of which it is thrown 
by undulations into two parallel ridges. (PL 36. f. 7-) Thence by Brockhill Copse to Evendine Street, 
it occupies only one zone. At Chance’s Pitch and Dawes Castle, it is deflected from the Malvern 
chain, and is split into three parallel lines, having a strike from N.JJ.W. to S.S.E. : the hills ex- 
tending from Combe Hill to Dogberry Pools, north of Ledbury, mark the outermost of these lines. 
At Ledbury (a point of dislocation and great flexure), the formation is suddenly twisted from tlie direc- 
tion of the Wenlock limestone which there takes its place, being changed from N.E. and S.W.,toN. 
and S. Throughout their course <m the westcni side of the Malvern Hills, these Ludlow rocks 
preserve all their Salopian mineral distinctions, and nearly all the fossils, (see p. 197 with 

the exception of the Pentamerm Kni^htii^ which is wanting in the central or calcareous part, re- 
presenting the Aymestry limestone. The quarries at Langley Green, Hale’s End Wood, Evendine 
Street, Chance's Pitch, are perhaps the best localities for fossils ; particularly that of Hale's End, 
where the equivalent of the Aymestry limestone is very wtdi displayed. The upper Ludlow rock re- 
peatedly passes at various degrees of inclination beneath the Old Red Sandstone, and the lower 
Ludlow bliale or mudstone is as uniformly incumbent on the Wenlock limebtonc. In general, the 
upper Ludlow rock is better developed than the lower, particularly along the edge of the Old Red 
Sandstone, but the latter is equally well exhibited at certain points, (Evendine Stret't, in the deep 
lanes and water-courses between Brockhill and Colwall Coppices). As in Salop and West Hereford, 
the upper rock, including the calcareous band reprcBcntiug the Aymestry limebtonc, is a harder 
stone, and hence it constitutes the ridges, whilst the lower, a true mmUtonCy has been scooped into 
longitudinal valleys parallel to the ridges. (PI 36. flgs. 6, 7 ^ ^0 In the shale beds which pass 
down into tlie Wenlock limestone, we find occasional concretions of impure limestone L 

The Ludlow rocks on the side of the High Road at Chance's Pitch, between Malvern and Ledbury, 
arc ver>^ instructive, and present clear examples of the same jointed structure as in Shropshire. At 
Ledbury, and thence for a short distance through the park of Mr. Biddulph, the whole of the Ludlow 
formation, so fully laid open in the above-mentioned localities, is reduced to a narrow band of thin- 
bedded yellowish sandstone, which from its position at the Dog Hill Hcems to be the equivalent of 
the Downton Castle building-stone, p. 197- This rock being for the most part in a very broken and 
partially altered condition, is of slight lithological value. It is vertical at the Dog Hill, and in 
Ledbury Park is thrown over into an unconformable position by a reversed dip, as explained in 
PL 36, f. 8. 


* The mania of boring for coal through these ancient rocks, of which many other examples are cited in tliis 
work, has unfortunately affected some of the inhabitants of this tract. At Mathon Lodge, anno 1832, I found 
open shafts, W’hich had been sunk to a depth of about 120 yards in the liOwer Ludlow Rock, at a point marked 
in the section, (PL 86, f, 7,), where it ought to have been aj)purcnt to any one however ignorant of geological 
phenomena that the limestone of the adjacent ridge of Croft Farm and Castle Copse, must, by its inclination, 
be carried beneath this very shale. This, as well as the other absurd trials in the incoherent shale of the 
" Silurian System," wherever it happens to be black, has been caused entirely by the lithological and mineral 
characters of the rock, which in truth does not difler very materially to an unpractised eye from the shales of 
the coal-measures, (See observations p. 328 et seq., on the coal specuIationB in Radnorshire, and on the 
similarity between certain coal shales and the rocks of this age in Pembrokeshire, p. 374 ct seq. 
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The same rock reappears in Bunbridge Wood, where it contains casts of fossils, though the pre- 
vailing feature along this frontier of the Silurian rocks south of Ledbury, is, that the Wcnlock lime* 
stone Is brought directly into contact with the edge of the Old Red Sandstone, the Ludlow forma- 
tion being entirely omitted. 


Wenlock Limestone and Shale^ Abherley Hills, 

A reference to the map will show, that this formation is remarkably broken and disjointed in it# 
course along the Abherley and Malveni Hills. Near the northern termination of the former, the 
calcareous or uppermost beds occupy a knoll called the round bill,^^ where excavations have been 
made to the depth of forty feet, amid arched and contorted beds of greyish blue limestone. This 
rock occupying a dome, low in relation to the Ludkw formation, is flanked by the New Red Sand- 
stone on the east, and by detritus of Old Red Sandstone and Ludlow rocks on the north* From 
this knoll, the Wenlock limestone is not traceable on the easU'rn flanks of the Abherley Hills, to 
the point where the high road from Worcester to Ludlow crosses the ridge, a little above the 
Hundred House, v here there is a splendid exhibition of it in vertical strata, which having been fol- 
lowed for some distance by cutting open galleries, the nature and amount of the breaks and oun'atures 
aiT well exposed. (Sec ]Map.) From this spot the limestone is again lost for about two miles, i. e., 
on the eastern side of Walsgrove Hill, where the elevated hollow between that hill and ilie trap of 
Woodbury is filled with broken patches of coal-measures. From the south-eastern shoulder of 
Woodbury Hill, however, the limestone again occupies a distinct, though low ridge, separated from 
the Ludlow formation by a valley, and terminating abruptly in its prolongation to the south, in the 
Hill End lime works. It is in this portion of the ridge that the inclination of the strata has been 
completely reversed — a j)henomeTK)!i udiich will be siihsequently explained. In this district, some 
of the varieties of the limestone are of a reddish colour, but the prevailing tint is the bluish-grey, 
so pnwalent in other districts. From Hill End to Knightwick Bridge, upon the Teme, the lime- 
stone is not visible. Tlie shale is ill developed throughout this portion of the range, though traces 
of it are noticed here and there beneath the limestone, and also in one or two spots on the western 
acclivity of the ridge between Martley and Ankerdine Hills. 

Vast numbers of the characteristic fossils of the formation arc found in the various lime-quarries 5 
especially in that of Abherley Lodge, on the south side of the house of Colonel Bromley. 

Wenlock Limestone of the Malvern Ilills, 

In reference to the Malvern Hills, this formation begins U> rise about half a mile south of the 
transverse gorge of the river Teme ; w hence, though broken by many transverse faults, it is trace- 
able to Ciencher’s Mill, south of Eastnor Park, a distance of nearly fourteen miles. In the first 
five miles, the limestone, though subject to a variety of breaks and flexures, to be afterwards ex- 
plained, has a general direction from N.N.W. to S.S.E. Thence it strikes due N, and S, ; but after 
being violently convulsed on the flank of the syenite of the Malvern range, it is thrown out to the 
westward in a parallel ridge in the neighbourhood of Ledbury, conformably to the Ludlow rock, 
and runs from N.N.E. to S.S.W. At Ledbury, how'cver, the southerly direction is resumed, and 
continues to Clencher's Mill. At the former place, the limestone rises in dome-shaped tnasseii of 
unequal extent, one of which folds under the lower Ludlow rock of the Dog Hill, as represented 
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in B, 36. f. 8. Another is in the high ground E.S.E. of the town ; Indeed the Coneygree Wood 
may be considered as one great dome in which there are several minor flexures, ao that thence to 
the southern termination of the Silurian group, this formation juts out in broken masses in the 
woodlands, ranging from Ledbury Park to Cienchcr’s Mill, beuig in its western and southern faces 
for the moat part in abrupt contact with the clays of the Old Red Sandstone, the Ludlow rock for 
several miles having been entirely suppressed. On the eastern side, however, of Coneygree Wood, 
the limestone is clearly overlaid by the lower Ludlow rock, which thus occiipies a trough, of which 
Eastnor Hill is the highest part, between the dome of Coneygree Wood and the ridge of the same 
limestone in Eastnor Park, (See PI. 36, f. B.) 

The lithological characters of this formation are similav to those which it assumes at Wenlock, 
Dudley, and many other places. It very rarely contains any of the large concretions or ball 
stones so common at Wenlock, Waisoll, and Dudley, but is loaded with the usual number of small 
concretions, which occupy lines in the dulLgrcy argillaceous shale, and alternate with beds of 
solid limestone. The former, occupying the biinda between the latter, are here known under the 
name of humbles. The massive limestone is quarried along several parts of the range in three 
distinct tiers, of very unequal thicknesses in the different quarries, and occasionally thinning out or 
uniting. The thickest masses being about ten to fifteen feet, are divided into various l)eds, some 
of which are so crystalline as to be capable of fine polish, and are used for ornamental purposes. 
At Ledbury, two beds of this rock, together about eighteen inches thick, are termed Ledbury 
marble. At one of the principal quarries near this place, the limestone which is extracted occurs 


in the following descending order. 

Ft In. 

Humbles or Concretiona, with some aitalo; lime) 20 0 

Plain Lime 1 3 

Thick Lime 2 3 

Shattered IJme ] 2 

Grey's '*( Ledbury Marble) 0 9 

Shattered Lime 1 3 

Tough Lime 1 0 

“ Grey’s ” (Ledbury Marble) 0 0 

Green Lime 1 3 

Bottom blue Limestone 0 9 

Underlaid by Humblesj as above. 30 2 


The prevailing colour is bluish and dark grey veined with white ; tliere arc occasionally pink 
veins of calcareous spar, and at Clencher*s Mill whole beds are red. 

Sections at this latter spot expose 

1. Upper shale of red, green, and purple colours, with small concretions. 2, Thin layers of reddish brown limestone, 
with dividing coursci of yellow and purple shale. 3. Strong beds of sub'crystalline limestone, deep red on the exterior, 
(resembling some of the carboniferous limestone of Bristol), hut occasionally yellowish, with dark-green blotches. This 
stratum contains Crh>t^i/laa, Productui (lepressHs, Jsaphtts caudaiut, and other well known fossils of the Wenlock formation. 
4. Purple and green shale. 

These lithological characters, exceptions to the usual structure, are similar to those at Easthope 
in Shropshire, (see p. 210.), except in the absence of the very large concretions or hailstones ; 
and it may also be mentioned that some of the beds yield dark, and others light-coloured lime ; 
the black and white limestones of the workmen. I have observed no simple minerals worthy of 
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notice, except occasional crystals of iron pyrites, very rarely a little heavy spar, and nests of an- 
thracite in small cavities. 

Organic remains are nowhere more abundant in the Wenlock formation than in this 
range, including all the characteristic species of shells, trilobites, and corals, p. 214. 
When indeed we look at the number of beautiful figures in the plates, taken from si>e- 
ciraens found on the western slopes of the Malvern Hills and at Ledbury, we must 
suppose these localities to be the most favoured in the variety and number of fossils. 
By far the greater part of these choice specimens have been collected by Mr. Benjamin 
Bright' in the quarries upon the estate of his father at Brand Lodge, and 1 have, 
therefore, no doubt, that if collectors as assiduous and enlightened as Mr. Briglit, were 
spread over other districts w’here the formation apjiears, the harvest would be equally 
rich“. 

The Wenlock fehule bears the same relations to the liinestone, which the Lower does to the Upper 
Ludlow rock, occupying longitudinal valleys beneath an escarpment. It is marked in the upper 
part by numerous layers of small argillo-calcareous concretions, hut in the central and lower parts, 
these disappear, and with them the characteristic fossils. Towards the base, bands of sandy impure 
limestone arc observable as in Shropshire, but as these beds rise in separate ridges from beneatb 
the valleys occupied by the shale, they here, aa in Salop, indicate a passage into, and are classed 
with, the Caradoc sandstone. 

Although the Wenlock formation is much more largely developed in the west of the Malvern 
Hills than in the Abberley Hills, it is difficult to assign a precise thickness to the whole. The 
upper portion, containing the solid limestone, may indeed be measured at many points, and in- 
cluding the bumhles may have a maximum thickness of about .MKJ feet ; though if examined at the 
extremities of its course near Knightwick, it forms cmly one thin band. The underlying shale oc- 
cupying as it does when fully expanded, valleys of about half a mile in width, wherein the strata are 
inclined at high angles, cannot be estimated at leas than COO or 700 feet, which would give a total 
thickness for the Weulock formation in this tract of 1>(K) or 1000 feet. 


Caradoc Sandstone. 

The uppermost band of the Caradoc sandstone is calcareous, sometimes so much bo, as to 
constitute an impure limestone like that of the Hollies in Salop, p. 217* It is not found in the 
lowest part of the valleys, but usually upon the face of the underlying sandstone, as at various points 
from Alfrick Pound on the N.N.W., to End Hill near Malvern on the S.S.E., from whence to the 
Herefordshire Beacon, it is in great measure cut off by the B}euite, and subjected to many flexures 
and breaks, particularly near Matlmn Lodge. It is again brought out to the west of Eastnor 
Obelisk, where it consists of strong, dark>blue, calcareous flags, in beds from two to seven iuches 

‘ Mr Ormus Biddulph has also a small collection of the fossils of the Wenlock limestone at Ledbury Park 
(See description of organic remains.) 

^ Since ray first visita to the Malvern Hills, the city of Worcester bus done honour to itself in establishing H 
Natural History Society, An elegant and commodious building has been erected, the Museum of which, when 
1 last saw it, promised to be soon filled w-ith oil the characteristic Silurian fossils. 
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thick* Much encrinital shale is also associated with the flags quite similar to that of Cowley Park 
Wood, Alfric Pound, &c* The calcareous and hard flagstone beds were cut to about fifteen feet in 
depth for the construction of the Park Wall at Eastnor. The rifts and veins are filled with pink 
calcareous spar, and the flags are usually split transversely into irregular squares like the surface 
of a chess-board. The flaglike arrangement of these beds, and the absence of concretions, places 
them in striking contrast to those of the Wenlock formation. The fossils which mark this upper 
member of the Caradoc formation at Stump^s Wood in Eastnor Park, consist of three species of 
Orthocera^ Pentamerm Irevis^ JLmgula lata, 8 lc. the two last-mentioned fossils occurring in the 
same zone near Buildwas, and at the Hollies in Shropshire. 

The sandy or central mass of the formation is seen at the southern termination of the Martley 
Hills, rising into the still loftier Hill of Ankerdine, the highly inclined strata of which dip both to 
the west and east, w ith the exception of a slight trace of the bottom of the overlying group of Wen- 
lock shale. On its north-western face this rock constitutes the only division between the Old Red 
Sandstone of Hereford, and the New^ Red of Worcester. (PI. 29. f. 4.) At Ankerdine Hill the 
formation is charged with the casts of the Atrypa hemispha^rica (Dalm.), PI. 20. f, 7*? Terebratulu 
decemplicata (Nob.), PI. 21. f. and other fossils. 

In the thick- bedded grit on the eastern slopes of this hill, are impressions of what are supposed 
to be fucoids j but they are extremely imperfect and cannot be strictly identified by any botanist w'ho 
has seen them. This grit is made up of an intimate mixture of fine grains of white quartz and 
pink felspar, while the rents and faces of the stone, as well as the cavities w hich give the form of the 
above plants, are slightly coated by a film of hydrate of iron. The colour is a dingy purple. This 
formation is lost from Ankerdine Hill (its most northerly extension) to a point three miles soutli 
of the Teme, when it reappears in the dome- shaped hill of Old Siorridge, throwing off to the west 
the younger formations above described. (PI. .3G. f. G.) It is thence prolonged by Rough Hill 
to Cowley Park Woods, near which it is interfered with by small protrusions of syenite. After 
being cut out and deflected from its south- south -easterly strike by the great body of the intrusive 
rock, only a few of the upper beds are seen, as in a new road on the flank of the chain east of 
Mathon Lodge, till we reach the northern end of Eastnor Park, (See Section, PI. 3G. f. ?•) Here, 
the strike being revxTsed, or to the south-south-west, (in conformity with that of the overlying 
formations), the Caradoc sandstone is expanded, ranging along the Obelisk Hill, and occupying 
the whole of Howler’s Heath, where it terminates in another dome-shaped mass, similar to Storridge 
Hill. It is here flanked on the south by the New Red Sandstone. 

In this course the Caradoc formation, as in Shropshire, exhibits in descending order, first a bastard 
limestone charged witli encrinites, &c,, and next a zone of thin -bedded, flaggy, greenish-grey sand- 
stones, alternating with shale ; in some places, as near Merry Hill, very hard and siliceous ; in others, 
as in the Obelisk Hill of Eastnor, soft and fragile. In some of these flags are the same fossils as 
near Acton Scott and Hope Bowdler in Salop. (See List.) In a lower zone of the formation, (at 
the Paper-mill west of Old Storridge Hill), we have quartzoac calcareo-grits, similar in composition 
to those of Nash Hill near Presteign, and of Horderley in Salop, and w^hich like them contitin the 
son^e casts of Pentamerus oblmigtis, and the prevalent corals. 

Other beds near the Obelisk at Eastnor are dingy purple sandstones, undistinguishable from 
many described in this formation in Shropshire. In these beds are not only casts, but even shells 
themselves j one of them is the Nucula EfUtnori, (nobis), PI. 20. f. 1. Some of the coarse grits 
of this formation in Old SUirridge HiD, and also at Howder’s Heath, are remarkably hard^ thick- 
bedded, and contain much felspar in small grains : a very felspathic variety occurs on the flank of 
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Midsummer Hill, where it is pierced by the syenite. On the western flank of Ragged Stone HUl, 
where the high road from Worcester descends from the Malvern ridge, are quarries of pale-green, 
fine-graiiied, slightly micaceous, earthy sandstone, as represented in this wood-cut. 



The mass of the rock is apparently void of regular laininm of deposit, but it passes upwards into 
hard, flaglike, and highly micaceous layers. Although this sandstone is traversed hy numerouB 
vertical and oblique rents, it is on the whole a fine free-stone, capable of being worked into any 
form, and might be tenned green sand with as much propriety as any rock in the gtKilogicul series. 
Judging from tlie structure of this sandstone and its proximity to a great Assure of eruption, I am 
disposed to think it may have been formed during submarine volcanic eruption, and is, therefore, 
similar in some measure to certain rocks on the sides of Caer Caradoc and otlier parts of Shropshire. 

On the whole, however, the predominant colours of the sandstones and grits are dingy-red or 
bromiish -purple, as in Shropshire. With the exception of the upper band, calcareous mattt^r does 
not seem to be so prevalent as on the western side of Herefordshire. 

On the west flank of the Malvenis, the south-westerly strike of tlie strata, and the southerly 
direction of the Malvern chain, necessarily produce an expansion of the lower formation, caused by 
the divergence of the ridges which are respectively composed of syenite and upper Silurian deposits. 
(See Map.) At this point, therefore, strata still lower than the grits and sandstones above described, 
are brought to day in highly inclined and contorted positions, west of Key’s Knd Hill, and at the 
White-leaved Oak. They consist of very thinly laminated, perishable, bluisli, slaty shale, with 
bands of hard, compact, fiaglike sandstones. Though these black fehales and flags may represent 
the Llandeilo formation, I have not detected organic remains to complex the analogy ; it would 
be therefore premature to assert that this member has any distinct existence in the east of Ilereford- 
ahirc^ Though it is highly probable that we are here presented with ii miniature development of 
the whole series, and that the black schist and shale represents tlie lower rotch of Cuermarthenshire 
and Pembrokeshire, which there constitutes the In-ds of passage into the Cambrian System. (See 
p. .'^57 ) Tlie full succession of the Silurian series, between the syenite of the Malverns and the 
Old Red Sandstone, is beautifully exposed in a transverse section from Midsummer Hill to Led- 
b\iry, (PI. f. 8.) 

Such is a brief outline of the structure and disposition of the Silurian rocks on the 
western flanks of the Malverns, and the range thence to the Abheriey Hills. Further 
analogies may be worked out hy those interested in these tracts, by a reference to tlie 
preceding chapters, in which the full types of the same formations are described. To 
comprehend the nature and amount of the dislocations and undulations to which these 
masses have been subjected, the reader, after examining and comparing the various 

* Some of the asaociated shale is so block, and decomjioses so readily, as to produce a surface mry much re- 
sembling that of certain coal-fields. Indeed, trials for coal were made in this spot, and hence the name of Coal 
Hill has now become fixed, (see Ordnance Map,) as if to deter all future speculators from such absurd attempts. 
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seetioM (PI. 36.), must then peruse the following pages upon the syenitic and trap rocks 
<rf the principal ridge, and the effects produced by their intrusion upon the stratified 
deposits. The organic remains are described in subsequent chapters expressly devoted 
to them. 



Key'fi End Hill Midsummer Hill Horoftird Bencon Worcestiir Bencon. North Hill 

Tfu Afaherru, a* seitnfrom the Foie of the Severn iouth of Worcester t from a draumiy hy Mr. II. L. Strickland. 


Trap and Altered Rocks of the Malvern and Ahherley Hills, followed hy an 
account of the principal Dislocations of the Strata. 

The Malvern Hills, when viewed from the east, as represented in this vignette, or 
from the north-east as in the sketch p. 78, form one of the most striking features in 
the interior of the kingdom ; their steep arid sides and sharp outline exhibiting a marked 
contrast to the soft and undulating grounds, composed of New Red Sandstone and 
marl, which occupy the valley of the Severn. On tlie opposite side, as seen from 
Herofordsliire, they do not convey the same idea of a narrow mountain chain, their 
western flank being encumbered with other hills and buttresses, constituting the Silurian 
and Old Red Sandstone systems. (See vignette, p. 409.) 

The Malvern Ridge is essentially of volcanic origin, and its component parts were 
long ago admirably described by klr. Leonard Horner'. It is, indeed, remarkable, that 
at a time when the intrtlsion of rocks of igneous origin through sedimentary’ deposits 
was received with distrust, or warmly contested, he should have drawn such clear 
inferences from dislocations of the strata adjacent to the trap. 

The prevailing rocks arc varieties of syenite, consisting of quartz, felspar, and hornblende. A 
granitic compound of quartz, mica, and felspar, however, occurs : luit, as Mr. Horner correctly states, 
it does not present the up[)carance of the true granite of Cornwall or Scotland ; and it passes into 
syenite. One of the very finely grained varieties is of a purplish-brown colour, and soinetinies con- 
tains a small ejuantity of magnetic pyrites, and slender veins of compact epidote ; and in the fissures 
are crystallized sulphate of barytes, and minute rhomboidal crystals of ferriferous carboi.ate of lime. 
Epidote is abundantly disseminated through some portions of this rock, chiefly on the northern 
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face of the End Hill, usually in a compact or granular state, and in small yellowish green veins 
ramifying through the granitoid emd syenitic rocks. Again, there are transitions into compact 
felspar, generally much fissured, the surfaces of the cracks being covered with yellow oxide of iron, 
and occasionally with small crystals of spathosc iron and calcareous spar. These felspar rocks are 
largely cut into on the sides of the high road from Malvern to Ledbury, which crosses the hills 
between the Worcestershire and Herefordshire Beacons. At Swinyard Hill the rock is granitic, 
containing very minute scales of mica, but it graduates into syenite and greenstone. 

Besides these decidedly un stratified rocks, there are parts of the flanks of the hills in which the 
same minerals arc arranged more or less in layers, and to which Mr. Horner affixed the term of 
gneiss. Some varieties of the latter may, I think, be considered simply as altered rocks of the 
Silurian System. Among these, a species of contorted chlorite slate is very frequent. The chlorite, 
which is scaly and foliated, takes the place of mica, and ulUTnates with quartz, the two minerals 
being generally in parallel lamime, but sometimes the quartz is disseminated and mixed with the 
chlorite. On the whole, the rock has much the aspect of a chlorite schist in Aiiglesea, described 
by Professor Henslow. (Cambridge Phil. Trans., vol. i.) There are also, on the western flanks of 
Midsummer Hill, stratified rocks of ambiguous character, composed of quartzose hard conglome- 
rates, w’ith lumps of compact felspar and much of that mineral disseminated ; from their compo- 
sition it is difhcult to suppose they have not been connected with the volcanic origin of these hills. 
These, as well as the grass-green, felspathic, sandstone of Holly Hill, described p. 416, may be 
referred to that intermediate class of rocks, and to which the name of volcanic grits has been 
applied. Under this feuppositiou, we must imagine that in the numner previously explained, sub- 
marine volcanic ebullitions were in activity upo!i tins line of fissure during the earliest accumulations 
of the strata of the Silurian System, and that long after these deposits had been formed, the present 
syenitic chain of the Maheni burst up, dihlocating and altering the adjacent strata. At the White- 
leaved Oak, between Ragged Stone and Key’s End Hills, tlie trap rocks (c) are contracted into a 
small dyke (c*). To the north of this hamlet, the flaglike sandstones fold (a) concentrically around 
this d) ke, dipping off sharply to the vrest. 



The arch is broken near the summit, but as the chloritic and micaceous schists appear on the 
coiiliguouH slope of the hill, dipping to the east, there can be little doubt that the peculiar mineral 
characters of this rock were due to volcanic agency. Indeed, at the extremity of the ridge on Key's 
End Hill, the chloritic slaty beds are twisted and contorted amid great dykes of compact felspar 
rocks, and impure syenite. Another proof of the alteration is near the summit of the Worcester- 
shire beacon, where a maas of quartz rock occurs, which doubtless was produced in a manner 
similar to that on the flanks of the Caradoc, the Wrekln, Ac., (see pp. 237i 233.) 

Let us next direct our attention to the north end of the range, where Mr, Horner’s description 
terminatca. Beyond the End Hill are two bosses of trap, the moat eoutbem of which is cut through 
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alCowley Park* by the road from Great Malvern to Bromyard. The other is 200 or 300 paces to the 
north* on the opposite bank of a little stream called Whippet's Brook. Time knolls represent in 
miniaturey the whole chain of the hills* The centre of the first boss consists of greenstone, having 
upon each side reddish felspar rock, both granular and compact. On the western fiank, dark purple, 
red and green marls are thrown up in vertical beds, with much decomposed matter between them 
and the dyke, and the water saturated with the ferruginous colour of this clay, has, in overflowing, 
discoloured the adjoining trap. On the eastern side is a quartztwe sandstone, almost in the state of 
quartz rock, the strata being vertical ; and a little beyond this, it is succeeded by conglomerate quart/- 
ose grit. The little knoll which affords this section, rises only about thirty feet above the road. 
The dislocated and altered strata on its sides, are evidently the grits and sandstone of the Caradoc 
formation which we trace to large masses in Old Storridge Hill on the north, and Howler's Heath 
on the south. In the other knoll, north of Whippet's Brook, the flanks of the syenitic greenstone 
are wrapped round by highly inclined beds of quartzose felspathie conglomerate, which has been 
largely quarried f(ir a roadstone. This, therefore, is perfectly analogous to the cases of haj*d and 
vertical conglomerate, and volcanic grits, which are thrown off the western flunk of the syenite of 
Midsummer Hill, and other points of the Malvern Hills. The direction of these knolls jiaints to 
the trappean hills which reappear on the left bank of the river Teme between Knight wick Bridge 
and Abberley ; and along the intermediate space, ridges of the Silurian rocks arc thrown up in 
dislocated masses, the general strike of which is parallel to the main direction of the intrusive rocks ; 
namely, from S. and by W,, to N. and by E. 

Range of Trap between Knightford Bridge and Abberley. 

The trap rocks which occasionally protrude along this line, in a direction from south to north, 
have not yet been described, nor has their position been marked upon geological maps. They 
rise into several hills, and constitute the nucleus of that ridge, which is the distinct pro- 
longation to the north of the Malvern Hills, and rising through the Silurian rocks before de- 
scribed, further separates the Old Red Sandstone on the west, from the New Red Sandstone on 
the east. The cliief mass<‘s of trap along this line, constitute the round hills of Berrow, Woodbury, 
and Abberley, but exhibit nothing more of their structure than can be detected in small protu- 
berances peering through the verdant pastures with which they arc covered. They all consist es- 
sentially of “ concretionary trap^’' having a base of greenish* grey, dingy-green, and purple com- 
pact felspar, sometimes containing minute ciystals of common felspar' ; when very finely con- 
cretionary, as above the Hundred House, the rock is with difiiculty distinguished from a grit, and 
where the felspar has decomposed, presents a mottled surface. In Woodbury Hill, the structure is 
more largely concretionary than in Abberley Hill. BetM^een this hill and Abberley, is a singular 
conical hillock, called Round Robin, of the same rock, but of a very red colour, and approaching 
more to a syenite. In Berrow Hill the structure is coarsely concretionary, felspar of deep red 
colour biung predominant. 

I fortunately discovered one little boss of syenite, which has recently been cut into in the de- 

‘ The Clent Hills on the opposite or eastern bank of the Severn, are precisely similar in composition and in 
their forms of disintegration. They will be described in the chapter on tlic Dudley coal*fidd. 

* It is here termed Jewntone, a prevalent name in Salop and Worcester for any hard trjip rock. It is used 
for the roads, and is strongly contrasted with the soft decomposing Mudstme of the Silurian System. 
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presBion nortli of Berrow Hill, three c^uartors of a mile west-south^weBt of the village of Martleyi 
and near the junction of the Old and New Red Sandstones, This rock is made up of flesh-coloured, 
compact felspar, white quart/, and sLlveiy mica, and passes into a mass undistinguishable from 
several varieties of the syenitic greenstone of the Malvern Hills. The discovery of this boss of 
true Malvern rock on the strike of the main direction of the chain, and in ike midst of the concre- 
tionary trap of the Abberley Hills, is a satisfactory and additional proof of their common origin, 
particularly when coupled with the existence of a syenitie dyke at Brockhill, proceeding from 
the westtTn flank of tliese hills, and cutting thnnigh the Old Red Sandstone, (see p, 186.) lake 
the cases north of Malvern and at Brockhill, this little hillock of syenite appears to have been 
intruded into the Old Red Sandstone, but its relations are ill exhibited, not having been much 
worked into upon its flanks. Owing to the sloping and unbroken sides of the trappean hills south 
of Abberley, clear examples of these contacts between the stratified and unstratified rocks, so 
frequently pointed out in other parts, arc not met with; but in the debris on the sides of the hills, 
specimens are repeatedly found of veined and liardened sandstone, identical with the altered strata 
on the bides of the Brockhill dyke of syenite, 

lyislocations. 

The effects produced by the elevation of the Malvern and Abberley Hills are perhaps 
more striking than in any other part of England. Of all these dislocations, the most 
remarkable extend from near Abberley Lodge on the north, to Hill End on the south, 
a distance of about five miles, throughout which the Old Red Sandstone, Ludlow, and 
Weulock rocks are completely inverted, the younger formations being overlaid by the 
older. Any transverse section made from west to east across the Abberley Hills, 
display s this phenomenon. In the principal liill, or Abberley Hill, properly so called, 
tlic Ludlow formation, having a central zone of impure limestone, is thrown up into the 
escarpment, and near tlie northern extremity of the ridge has a strike 8° east of north 
and west of south, and a dip to the east at angles varying from 35^ to 80'^, whilst the 
Wenlock limestone is found at one point only, and at a much lower level, arched over 
and violently contorted. The same confusion prevails in the culminating parts of the 
ridge, between the Hundred House and Abberley, but here the Wenlock limestone is 
entirely cut out for a certain distance, and replaced by trap rocks. Not only is the 
Ludlow formation exposed in violently contorted strata in the quarries above Abberley, 
but there arc even patches of Old Red Sandstone upon the higher pails of the hill, as 
seen on the sides of the high road from Ludlow to Worcester, (see PI. 36, f. 1.) Where 
the Wenlock limestone is found again, to the south of this scene of convulsion, it is in 
nearly vertical strata, occupying a lower zone ; and the beds slightly thrown over from 
the perpendicular, are singularly bent and broken, appearing as if they folded round a 
nucleus of eruptive rock. 

In Walsgrove Hill, a deep quarry cut into the side of the hill for the extraction of 
the impure limestone of the Ludlow rocks, first taught me that the Silurian formations 
had been really overturned. (PL 36, f, 2 & 3, and this wood-cut,) 
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When examined in detail, the underlying beds (/) are seen to consist of the Upper, 
and the overlying (A) of the Lower Ludlow rock, the inclination exceeding the vertical 
by about 20°. Grits of the coal-measures (a) adhere in broken patches to the side of 
the elevated mass, and small troughs of coal have been worked out in the depressions 
on the eastern side of the ridge, thus teaching us, that one, if not the chief dislocation, 
was posterior to the coal measures. 

From this point, the Ludlow formation is clearly exhibited in the reversed order of 
superposition for about four miles ; the angle of reversed dip increasing as the ridge 
advances to the south. On the sides of the hills there are various natural sections of 
the Ludlow rocks dipping at angles of 30° to 40° to the east, whilst the Old Red Sand- 
stone occupies the valley below this, escarpment of inverted strata. (See Section, PI. 36. 
f. 4.) The proofs of these inversions are completed by prolonging a transverse section 
to the east, and the parallel ridge of Wenlock limestone is found to be also tilted over ; 
tire beds, with partial exceptions of curvature, conformably overlying those of the 
younger formation, and at angles varying from 45° to 60°. So symmetrical indeed is 
the reversal in this part of the range, that any geologist who had not previously made 
himself acquainted with the true order of superposition, would naturally conceive the 
Wenlock limestone to be younger than the Ludlow rock, and the Ludlow rocks than 
the Old Red Sandstone. 

The convulsed state of the Wenlock limestone, near the southern termination of the 
Abberley Hills, one mile north of the village of Hartley, is explained in this ground 
plan. 

K. ao. 

s. 

a. Thick-bedded limestone. 
h. ITiin nodular or bumble” beds, 
c. Axis or split produced by the syeuitic eruption*. 

W. 

' This ground- plau is eimply an enlargement of what i« repreaented in the Map, 

3 G 
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Advancing from Ridge Hill and Callow Farm to this place, in two ridges trending 
from N,N.W. to S.S.E., one of which dips 60® the other 20® to the east, the limestone 
of the principal branch is suddenly wrenched round and split into a diverging fork, and 
occupies a broken saddle ; the separated masses of which dip in opposite directions as 
in the above wood-cut. It is instructive to observe that the mean direction, if prolonged 
from the centre of these yawning masses, terminates precisely in a little boss of syenite 
at the foot of Berrow Hill, and hence there can be little doubt that the direction of the 
fissure was determined by the eruption of that rock, in a line proceeding from thence by 
Kingwood Common, and the Noak, to Hill Side. In Tinker’s Copse, Collin’s Hill, and 
Ankerdine Hill, the strata of the Caradoc sandstone form an irregular anticlinal, marking 
the prolongation of this disturbance, whereby the impure limestone and shelly sand- 
stones of Collins Green and Hay Copse are thrown over to the E.S.E., whilst the 
Caradoc sandstone of Ankerdine Flill dips S.S.W. A glance at the map will show that 
the Teme escapes through a great fissure, and at a point of extraordinary convulsion ; 
for on the left bank, the Caradoc sandstone is heaved up into a lofty liill, throwing off 
the Old Rod Sandstone to the west ; whilst on the right bank the rocks of the Silurian 
System, being denuded and invisible for a short distance, are covered by a thick mass of 
conglomerate of the New Red Sandstone of Rosemary Hill. (See p. 53, and PL 29. 
f. 4.) 

When again met with, in llie prolongation of this ridge to the south of the river 
Temc, the Silurian rocks have resumed their natural positions ; the Ludlow formation 
regularly overlying the Wcnlock limestone, and passing beneath the Old Red Sandstone ; 
and finally the regular order is still more clearly defined by the Caradoc sandstone 
rising from beneath the other groups in Old Storridge Hill. (PL 36. f. 5.) The con- 
vulsions, however, to which the strata have been subjected are again very apparent, a 
remai’kable example occurring at Crew’s Hill, between Alfrick and Suckley, thus : 


The arrows indicate the poinU to which the strata dip N. 

w. 

The direction of the strata in this portion of their course is changed from north and 
south, to a few degrees east of south and west of north. By this strike, each formation 
successively impinges upon the nuiiu chain of the Malvern Hills, which trends from 
north to south, and the result is such as might naturally be expected. As they approach 
the syenite, the Caradoc sandstone is first thrown into vertical positions, then tra- 
versed by small bosses and dykes of the syenite, as explained p. 419., and finally cut 
out by the great mass of that rock. Next the impure limestone and grit, or upper beds 
of the formation, striking upon the western fiank of the syenitic hills, are not only ren- 
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dered vertical, but are partially bent back, as in this ■wood-cut, thus presenting the 
same phenomena as in the Abberley Hills, though the degree of inversion is less. 



In the description of the Malvern Hills, Mr. Leonard Horner, with his usual sagacity, 
remsuks upon the singular appearance which these strata present, of dipping towards 
the syenite, where he adds, “ they seem to have been raised not only into a vertical 
position, but even thrown back, and in some degree inverted’.” The order of super- 
position of the ancient stratified deposits, was at that period necessarily so incomplete, 
that no one could have proved the beds had been overturned ; and thus we see the value 
of establishing the succession of the Silurian Systefn. The section represented in the 
above wood-cut, which is in fact only a part of the coloured section (PI. 36, f. 7.), was 
recently laid open by cutting a new road to Mathon Lodge. So long as the Wenlock 
formation occupies the immediate coast (if we may so speak) of the syenite of the Mal- 
vern Hills, so far the strata are violently broken and disturbed, particularly on the steep 
acclivities of the Hereford Beacon, as in this wood-cut. 

93 . 


o. Syenite. h- Wenlock Limestone unaltered. b*. Wenlock Limestone broken and altered. 



At this remarkable point is a great change in the direction of the strata. They strike 
to the S.S.E. until they reach the Malvern syenite ; and then they are tlirown into 
vertical and disjointed masses, having a north and south strike, accommodated to the 
western flank of the intrusive rock, and finally jut out to the south-west in low 
parallel ridges. As the chain of syenite continues its course to the south, wlulst 
the Wenlock and Ludlow formations diverge to the south-west, the interval between 
these lines affords space for the elevation of the Caradoc sandstone, which resumes 
its regular place, dipping conformably under the younger rocks, its lower members 
only being affected by the syenite on which they rest, "nie transverse section (H. 36. 


> Geological Tronaactione, Old Series, vol. i. p. 320. 
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f. 8.) across these ridges, explains the full and conformable development of all the 
formations on this point, and also the flexure and break of a portion of them on the 
outer and parallel zone extending to Ledbury. There, the southerly strike being re- 
sumed, it is beautiful to observe how at the point of meeting of these conflicting di- 
rections, the formations are Iieaved into domes ; a phenomenon similar to that which 
we shall afterwards notice in the Dudley district. The mean direction, therefore, of the 
Silurian Rocks from the northern point of the Abberley Hills to the southern termination 
beyond Ledbury, a distance of twenty-three miles, is from north and south, the souths 
south'-easterly strike of the strata from the Terne to the Malverns compensating for the 
south-sonth-westerly near Ledbury. 

Amid the various faults and breaks along this line are some of very singular character ; 
but most of the apparent lateral shifts whicli the colours on the map would indicate, 
can be accounted for by the discrepancy of the angles of inclination of the strata, which 
have been disjointed by these cross fractures. 

To the north-west of the Malverns, near Batchelor’s Bridge, where the Wenlock 
limestone is fully developed and conformably arranged, it has, as before stated, three 
workable bands of limestone, sepauated by concretions and shale. Where the formation 
approaches the Malvern Ridge, it is interesting to watch the effects produced upon those 
subordinate members. The three bands near Brand Lodge converge and almost unite 
in one mass ; the shale and concretions appearing to have been scjueezed out. 


0 round-plan of three banda of l.ijne‘<tone near Drand J.odgc. 



This might be attributed to the natural thinning out of portions of the included beds, 
but we no sooner turn round the adjacent trappean promontory of the Herefordshire 
Beacon, than we again meet with the three bands of limestone in vertical, distorted, or 
highly inclined beds at different levels on its steep slopes, each calcareous mass separated 
by a comideruble breadth of shale. The same is observed in the ridgeway of Eastnor 
Park. 

The phenomenon, however, most worthy of attention, is the reversal of the strata. 
In the Abberley Hills, where the effect is of the greatest intensity, the eruptive rocks 
rising through the tilted deposits are at hand, to afford an explanation of the agency 
employed in effecting so great a revolution. With the exceptions of the Brockhill 
dyke (p. 186), and the rock near Martley, the trappean rocks of Abberley are not, 
however, cut into by any natural or artificial excavations to show the points of contact, 
though we can have no doubt that their eruption dismembered the strata, because the 
various Silurian deposits occur in disjointed masses, at different heights on the sides of 
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those hiU», the summits of which, as in the Abberley and Woodbury Hills, consist ex- 
clusively of rocks referrible to an igneous origin. If, however, there could be any doubt 
respecting the agency which produced these remarkable efl’ects, it is instantly dispelled 
by an examination of the western slopes of the Maiverns, where the inverted or over- 
turned strata are admirably laid oi)€n as above represented, close to the overshadowing 
and bulging mass of the syenitic chain. The submarine volcanic action which raised 
the Malvern ridge, may easily be supposed to have forced up the contiguous strata; 
first to high degrees of inclination, next to verticality, and finally to have bent them 
backwards upon their axis, into their present positions. (PI. 30, f. 7.) The eruption 
of the trappean rocks of Abberley and Woodbury has, therefore, doubtless produced a 
more intense movement of reversal of the strata in those hills. Unlike the beds on the 
western flanks of the Maiverns, which, in proportion as they recede from the edge of 
the eruptive chain, regain tlieir regularity and gradually resume their regular positions, 
the older formations dipping away beneath the younger ; the same deposits in the Ab- 
berley Hills present the ends of their highly inverted strata to a valley composed of tlie 
Old Red Sandstone, the younger rock being surmounted by the older strata of the 
Silurian System! (PI. 3(5, figs. 1, 2 & 3.) 

Such phenomena aj'e of high interest, as j)ointing out in our own country what has 
been indicated by geologists who have laboured in Alpine regions, where inversions of 
the strata are frequent. Professor Sedgwick and myself, as already stated, traced 
phenomena of this character throughout a long range on the northern flanks of the 
Austrian Alps, where the younger strata of the green sand appear to plunge under the 
older Alpine limestone, and these again under the more ancient rocks towards the 
centre of the chain. (See Geol. Trans., N. S,, Vol, iii, p. 203.) This inverted order in 
the Abberley Hills could never have been established without previous determination of 
the regular and uniform succession of similar deposits over a large region where they 
are t<?idisturbed ; while all the accompanying phenomena arc so clearly explained upon 
the western flanks of the Malvern Hills, that there is no longer any possibility of 
avoiding the inference, that the volcanic agency, which threw up this line of trap rocks, 
was directly the cause by which the strata were forced up and folded back. 

That one great eruption of the Malvern rocks took place after the ac'cumulation of the 
coal-measures, is proved by various dislocated carboniferous patches at the Abberley Hills. 
Further, from the highly inclined position of the beds of New Red Sandstone near Great 
Malvern, it is almost certain that this chain was also partially raised ‘‘ en masse,’' after 
the deposition of that formation. (PI. 36. f. 7.) Whether the movement which aifected 
the Red Sandstone was the same as that which broke up the coal-measures is not easily 
determined, though have no difficulty in affirming, that upon this same line of fissure ^ 
volcanic action had been in play during tlie accumulation of the Silurian System, and 
that the strata then in existence were thrown up by outbursts anterior to the forma- 
tion of the coal beds, which rest unconformably upon the edges of these older rocks. 
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There are, therefore, indications of several periods of movement, one of the last of which 
was probably that, which trending from N. to S,, and firam N. and by W., to S. and by 
E,, was caused by a great eruption of the Malverns, accompanied by other lateral and 
parallel movements. The N.E. and S.W. strike, so dominant between Ledbury and 
the principal mass of syenite, was the original direction of the deposits, while their 
fractured condition was probably the result of the north and south, or last movement 
to which they were exposed. Similar effects of dislocation, proceeding from the intm*- 
section of conflicting lines of strike and on a much larger scale, have been pointed 
out in Pembrokeshire. 







CHAPTER XXXII. 


VALLEY OF ELEVATION OF WOOLHOPE. 


Introduction. — Form of the Valley. — Description of the Silurian Rocks which 
constitute its encircling ridges. — Ancient dislocations which determined its 
form, fractures, and drainage. — Modem dislocations and landslips. — Drifted 
matter, (^See General Map, enlarged Map opposite page, coloured sec- 
tions, PI. 36. figs. 9a and 9J. and wood-cut p. 428.) 

The phenomena of valleys of elevation in rocks of sedimentary origin were first brought 
into prominent notice in England by Dr. Buckland, in an able sketch of the district of 
High Clere and Kings Clere'. Since that period the attention of geologists has been 
directed to certain crateriform cavities, which, composed of trap or volcanic rocks, have 
been termed by Von Buch ^‘craters of elevation/^ and their external folds having an 
eccentric dip are supposed to have been forcibly raised from the centre into their present 
positions. This opinion, ably supported by some leadii^g geologists, including MM. Elie 
de Beaumont and Dufr^noy, has met with equally powerful opponents in Mr. Lyell, 
M. Constant Prevost and others. The followers of Von Buch contend, that the relative 
position of these masses and their transverse rents, demonstrate upon mechanical prin- 
ciples, that violent and sudden expansion from centres of eruption could alone have pro- 
duced such results, — ^their opponents asserting, that in lithological structure and method 
of arrangement, the strata composing many of these so called “ elevation craters*' are 
nothing more than the natural products, whether submarine or subaerial, which being 
vomited from craters, have fallen upon or flowed down their sides. It is not my in- 
tention to enter into this warmly agitated question ; but, iiotwitlistanding the eminence 
of the rival disputants, I cannot avoid expressing an opinion, that in this, as in many 
other paints of geological theory, discrepancies of opinion may often be reconciled, if 
the contending parties would examine for themselves the same natural phenomena. 
Mr. De la Beche, in his able work, Researches in Theoretical Geology," p. 1 12, has 
well observed, that “ amphitheatres or valleys of elevation merely require the ejection 
of volcanic matter through their centres to become the much disputed craters of eleva- 
tion." Nature, therefore, it appears to me, may be so appealed to by contending 


* Oeological Transactioaa. vol. ii. p. U9. 
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FORM OF THE VALLEY OF WOOLHOPE. 


theorists, that their opposite views may equally be sustained by physical evidences ; 
for on the one hand cases may be cited, where stratiform masses, once horizontal, have 
been heaved up into dome-shaped forms, dipping away from a common nucleus, like 
the valley I am about to describe ; while on the other, there must, according to modem 
analogies be instances, where accumulations of indisputable volcanic origin have been 
actually placed in their present relative positions, by ejections from the mouths of 
craters, both under the sea and under the atmosphere. 

Whether the stratified masses so arranged, be purely sedimentary, or of mixed aqueous 
and igneous origin, does not much affect the question. It is not fair to contend that 
every rock, the structure of which bespeaks a volcanic origin, and which has a qu&-qu& 
versal dip, was originally arranged in that position. The surface of the globe abounds 
in large stratiform and horizontal “ coule(?s of volcanic rock, which if upbeaved by in- 
ternal forces, might appear domes of elevation like this of Woolhope ; and in the pre- 
ceding pages I have already cited many examples of stratified masses of igneous origin, 
(volcanic grit) &c., some of which form amphitheatres of elevation. Now if such 
masses were purely of volcanic origin, it might be contended that they owed their quft- 
qua versal dip to cratcriform action . but as they are interlaminated with sedimentary 
matter containing organic remains, there is no doubt that they have been accumulated 
under the sea, in undulating or slightly inclined strata, and have since been thrown into 
their present positions. 


After this preamble, I proceed to direct attention to a most remarkable and symme- 
trical example of these phenomena wliicli occurs within the Silurian region\ Though 
not known in Herefordshire by any distinguishing name, I have called it the valley of 
Woolhope, because that village stands near its centre. The surrounding villages are 
Dormington, Stoke Edith, Pulley, Much Marcle, Sollers Hope and Fownhope, all of 
them situated upon the Old Red Sandstone (a of this wood-cut) near its junction with 
the Ludlow Rock b. 


WNiomiope Valley. 

lloUno Laccir FowtihojM; Park. Haxitfh Wood. flcAgti* MilU 



A. Old Uld Sandstone. B. Ludlow Formation. C. Wknlock Formation. D. Caradoc Formation. 

b. Upper Ludlow. c. Wcnlock Limostone. </. Coradoc or Woolhope Limestone. 

Lower part only seen. Aymestry LimeBtone. c*. Wcnlock Shale. Caradoc Sandstone. 

6*. Lower Ludlow, 


> For other examples of similar phenomena, see accounts of the volley of elevation of Wigmore Lake (the 
Ludlow promontory), p. 238; and of Usk, p. 438. 
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This elevated mass is of an ovoidal or pear-shape, the major axis from north-west to 
south-east being six miles from the village of Dormington at the larger end, to the farm 
of Lindels near the south-eastern apex. The transverse diameter measures four miles, 
from the village of Fownhope on the south-west, to the outward flank of Seager Hill on 
the north-east. Within this area the three upper formations of the Silurian S 3 ^stem 
are elevated into concentrical and conformable masses, the strata of each dipping out- 
wards from a common centre, and the whole passing beneath the Old Red Sandstone. 

I shall in few words describe each of these elliptical-shaped masses, proceeding from 
their centre to their flanks, and beginning therefore with the most ancient of the three 
deposits. 

The central mass called Haugh Wood is about two miles long, by one and a half 
broad. The strata exposed in the central portion of this nucleus are quart zosc grits of 
the Caradoc sandstone (d* of wood-cut). These beds rising to a height of upwjirds of 
600 feet in the centre of the wood, where they are nearly horizontal, dip away on all 
sides at angles not exceeding 12^ or From the gentle and equable curvature of 
the surface of this central dome, the strata are little fissured and the lower pai'ts of the 
Caradoc sandstone are not exposed ; thin bedded siliceous sandstone and quartzose grit 
being the lowest beds visible. 

As in Shropshire (p. 271), or on the west flank of the Malverns (p. 414), the upper- 
most member of this formation is a hard impure limestone (d of wood-cut), occasionally 
burnt, but more frequently used as a road stone. Folding around the central dome 
of Haugh Wood, it is well developed near Woolhope, and may therefore be termed 
‘‘ Woolhope limestone.” It is quarried at Woolhope, Liniburies, Littlehope, Rudge 
End, Joans Hill and Westerton. (See coloured section, PI 3C. fig. 9" and 9^.) In 
mineralogical character it is undistinguishable from that of Stumps Wood on the west 
side of the Malverns, being a hard, dark blue, thick flaglike limestone j the surfaces 
frequently chequered with transverse septse, occupied by pink calcareous spar ; a few 
way-hoards of unctuous clay lying between the beds. 

The next strata in asjpending order are composed of shale of the Wenlock limestone, (c^ 
of wood-cut) which here, as in most other parts previously described, is deeply denuded. 
Hence its place is marked by a dex)ression, which varies in width from half to 
three quarters of a mile. Towards the north-eastern turn of the valley, however, 
where the encircling deposits are most expanded, this shale rises into low hills on 
the sides of the road leading from Mordiford to Checkley Common, where the strata 
dip 15° north-east. (See Map.) It is here interlaminated with many thin courses and 
concretions of impure limestone and hard marl, in which are shells and corals charac- 
teristic of the Wenlock formation, together with portions of the Asiaphus cauchtus and 
other trilobites. The soil along this zone is very variable, being rich enougli to pro 
duce hops and wheat where the calcareous matter prevails, but cold and sterile where it 
is wanting, 

3 H 
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Low, wooded hills surround the shale (c*). These are composed exclusively of the 
Wenlock limestone (r of wood-cut), a solid mass of which generally rises to near the 
top of the ridge, accompanied with the usual small concretionary nodules. This zone, 
the chief seat of the limeworks of the district, has a valley on each side, the inner 
one excavated in the Wenlock, the outer in the Ludlow shale. 

To describe the zoological remains of this limestone would be only to repeat accounts 
given of them in other ])laces, a vast number of the characteristic fossils of the forma- 
tion being present. (See PI. 12, 13 and 14 and descriptions.) These organic remains, 
particularly the corals (PI. 15 and Ifi.), arc most abundant at Fownhope, Winslow Mill 
and Lindels. The inclination of the beds of limestone is for the most ])art higher than 
that of the inferior strata. At Winslow Mill they dip At Fownhope they are 

thrown up to 40'' and 50°, and at Lindels, where the opposite ridges unite and terminate 
in an apex, tliey incline 30° to 40°. 

The exterior ridge is composed of the Ludlow formation, wliich is thrown off on all 
sides from the central and inferior rocks, plunging beneath the Old Red Sandstone. 
These Ludlow rocks preserve their usual tripartite subdivision into a lower shale (t®), 
a central calcareous stratum or the Aymestry rock (Z;‘) and Upper Ludlow rocks (t). 

The shale (y) occupies a valley, separating the harder parts of the formation from the 
Wenlock limestone, &c. The higher part of this shale rises into the steep escarpments 
of the outer rim, and passing into an argillaceous sandstone, is undistinguishable from 
the “ mudstone ’’ of Ahberley or pcndlc of Sliropshire. 

The calcareous or central member y) is the eijui valent of tlie limestone of Aymestry, 
and wath the excejdion of that peculiar shell, the Pentarnerus Knightii, it contains the 
well known fossils of the btratum, such as Tervbratula Wihoniy Lingula Lnvmi, Turbo 
coraUii, &c. (See PI. 6.) 

From its greater hardness, this rock ha.s resisted denudation more effectually than 
any other portion of the formation, and therefore constitutes the culminating points. 
It is used for road making, and at one or two place.s was formerly burnt ; but the su- 
perior quality of the adjoining Wenlock limestone supersedes this application of the 
stone. It forms the crest of the external ridge of the Woolhopc Valley, and in Marele, 
Seager, and Backbury Hills, rises above all the deposits of the included valley. 

The calcareous beds pass insensibly into the overlying argillaceous sandstone or 
Upper Ludlow rock (b of wood-cut), which to the east and north sides, descends 
into the plain, at angles varying in the different promontories from 35° to 15°, the dip 
usually decreasing towards the low and fertile region of the Old Red Sandstone. 

llie western and south-western face of the ellipse, or the ridge extending from Mor- 
diford to Fownhope, is an exception to this gradually decreasing inclination from the 
lower to the upper strata of the Ludlow rock, that portion of the margin being thrown 
up at the high angle of 00° to 05°. Tlie actual junction of the Ludlow rock along this 
frontier with the Old Red Sandstone, is for the most j)art obscured by detritus, which 
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near Mordiford is a breccia, and in the plain of the Wye is a thick argillaceous allu- 
vium. 

There are, however, instructive sections to the south of Fownhope, where the Ludlow 
formation occupying the sharp ridge of Paget’s Wood and Leigh Wood, plunges at an 
angle of about 45^^ to 50° under the Old Red Sandstone, which is there not much de- 
nuded, but occupies the hill of Capler’s Camp. (See PI. 36. f. 9“.) 

Excellent detailed sections of the Upper Ludlow rock are visible at many points 
around the external face of the elevated mass, by ascending from the plain of the Old 
Red Sandstone to the highest ridge ; namely, behind the village and in the park of 
Stoke Edith ; at Dorrnington and in the slope between Upper Dormington and Back- 
bury Hill ; or in Seager Hill, Marcle Hill, Ridge Hill, &c. The best sections, perhaps, 
are in the deep-sided lane leading from Darley Common to the crest of Seager Hill by 
PilUard’s Barn, where the strata are absolutely loaded with shells, not merely casts, as 
is common in this rock, but with the shelly matter as well preserved as in the testacea 
even of the tertiary period. Several of the most characteristic shells of the Ludlow 
rock figured in this work have been found in these localities. (See PI. 5.) 


Ancient Dislocations of the Valley. 

The arrangement of the rocks above described must be critically examined, before 
we can account for the physical features of the valley of Woolhope. Some of these 
features arc the results of mineral structure. Thus, for example, we see that the soft 
shale has been hollowed into depressions, leaving the harder limestone and sandstone 
as walls or lines of circumvallation. In explaining, however, those transverse gorges 
in wdiich the w aters flow, we must look to the movements which, in elevating this valley, 
determined its present form and drainage. 

The major axis or anticlinal line of the valley ranges from Backbury Camp and Dor- 
mington on the N.N.W., to Lindels and Oldbury Hill on the S.S.E. As the strata on 
the eastern side of this line, dip at a lower angle than those upon the west, the 
former side is necessarily broader tluui the latter. (PI. 36. figs 9^ and 9^*, and wood- 
cut, p. 428.) Throughout two thirds of the circumference, or that portion of it where 
the strata are not much inclined, the outer ridge, consisting of the Ludlow rocks, is 
unbroken by any deep transverse fissures. Slight depressions called “ cockshoots,’* alone 
separate the higher points of the ridge from each other. Hence the water descends 
from all this part of tlie escarpment into the centre of the valley. These ‘‘ cockshoots ” 
mark the rudiments of transverse valleys, and have been occasioned by minor faults or 
dislocations which have proceeded neither deep enough nor far enough to produce com 
plete gorges*. Had this symmetrical and elevated margin been without deeper breaks, 


' See other accounts of these rudimentary transverse gorges, p. 349. 
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the lower parts of the valley would be now covered with water, which could only escape 
when sufficiently high to issue through one of these cockshoots, and the central dome 
of Haugh Wood would, under such circumstances, be an island in the centre of a lake. 
Such a condition of things, if it ever existed, was, however, long ago completely changed 
by the opening of three, deep, transverse gorges, through the south-western segment 
of the encircling ridges, llie largest gorge or that of Mordiford, is traversed by the 
Pentelow brook, the chief line of drainage of the valley, and the two smaller gorges, by 
the rivulets of Fownhope and Sollershope, all feeders of the Wye. 

It is hardly possible, indeed, that masses composed of hard and stony matter could 
be brought into their present ovoidal forms, and arranged with a qua-qufl versal dip, 
without being subjected to great transverse breaks ; for if, as we have seen, even the 
straight ridges of other tracts, have been affected by dislocations more or less at right 
angles to their line of bearing, how much more is it to be supposed, that masses of 
similar rock cannot have been elevated in circular or elliptical forms, without great 
fractures of the strata ! Thus, as might be expected, transverse breaks and faults are 
observable in the surrounding rocks at many points, the existing ovoidal mass being 
made up of a number of separate pieces, the ends of which were once united. (See 
map with this chapter.) The greatest convulsions have taken place near the north- 
eastern turn of tlie valley, in the Dormington Woods. The Wenlock limestone there 
ranges in a regular escarpment, the beds dipping north and N.N.E. for the most part, 
at a slight inchnation ; but in one place they are thrown down at an angle of 35"^ , 
whilst at the end of the wood tlie strike is reversed to W.S.W., and the beds are pitched 
abruptly to the south-east. From that point to the north of Fownhope, a distance of 
nearly two miles, we lose all traces of the Wenlock limestone. This is the only portion 
of the ellipse, where a large mass of any member of the series is wanting, and the effect 
IS naturally referrible to very powerful dislocation, followed, as will be hereafter 
pointed out, by denuding currents of water. 

The chasm of Mordiford is, indeed, a considerable fault, as shown, not oidy by the 
great disruption and loss of the Wenlock limestone, hut also by the discrepancy 
of inclination and direction of the Ludlow rocks, on the opposite sides of the gorge. 
Between Stoke Edith and Mordiford, tliese rocks are thrown into broken hilly 
masses, describing upon the whole a curve, the effect of various breaks and ujKiasts, 
many of which may be observed in the beautiful wooded grounds between Stoke Edith 
Park and the escarpment of Backbury Hill ; or on the outer slope of these rocks near 
Dormington, Priors Court, &c. At Mordiford the Ludlow rock dips 40*^ north-west, but 
on the south side of the defile of the Pentelow brook, the same strata project into the 
narrow ridge of Westwood and Fownhope Park wood, several hundred yards to the west 
of the line of bearing of the Mordiford rocks, and in a new direction. These beds dip 
60° and 65° to the W.S. W. ; and, finaUy, incline to the south-west as they pass from 
Fownhope to Liadcls, where they are last seen. 
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The Wealock limestone, the traces of which are lost for so great a distance near 
Mordiford gorge, reappears in a narrow ridge near Fownhope, where through the 
high inclination of the strata, it is brought much nearer to the overlying Ludlow 
rock than on the opposite side of the valley. Hence this western side of the elevated 
mass is of less width than the eastern, (see Map and Sections.) 

At Fownhope, this limestone and the Ludlow rocks have been fissured by the trans- 
verse break, through wliich the little brook escapes to the Wye. This is the second 
drainer of the Woolhope valley, and though not exhibiting the same amount of denu- 
dation as the larger gorge of Mordiford, it presents some remarkable dislocations. 
Thus, on the right bank of the brook, the Wenlock limestone occupies an oblique 
position, wnconformablc to the external zone of Ludlow rock, dipping at an angle of 
to 3(T ; while on the opposite bank, the same limestone is thrown up to an angle 
of 70°, the broken ends of a once continuous mass being separated by about 150 
paces. (See Map.) This appearance of a lateral shift is thus accounted for, by the 
higher angle of inclination in the advanced mass. From this point to the extremity of 
the sharp limestone ridge called the Common Hill, several fractures may be seen, by 
one of which the rock has been snapped off and placed at right angles to its ordinary 
bearing. The third brook is that of Sollershopc, which also flows through a crack in 
the surrounding strata, but does not present phenomena of equal interest to those of the 
gorges at Mordiford and Fownhope. 

We thus ascertain, that the encircling formations of the valley of WooUiope, have been 
thrown into an elliptical position, by forces that have broken a chain into many separate 
masses, which, though still sufficiently connected to fonn what may be termed ridges, 
are so far disjointed as we might suppose solid strata to be, which, having once been con- 
tinuous, and in positions more or less horizontal, had been violently extruded by a force 
acting from beneath and propelling them outwards from a common centre. The greatest 
intensity of this force has evidently expended itself in the north-western and south- 
western sides of the ellipse, elevating the strata to considerable heights, and heaving 
them into sharply inclined and broken ledges. These results cannot be contrasted with 
the form of the opposite segment of the ellipse (where the beds being slightly inclined 
are unbroken) without admitting, that the amount of transverse rupture has in each 
instance been commensurate with the degree to which the strata were elevated. As the 
intensity of elevation diminishes to the south-east, the older or central formations suc- 
cessively diminish in height, and the younger deposits approach and fold over each 
other ; so that while the opposite ridges of limestone unite in a low hillock at Liiidcls, 
the overlying Ludlow rocks are confluent in the hill of Oldbury. Extending from this 
point to the S.S.E., and flanked on each side by Old Red Sandstone, this ridge of Ludlow 
rocks appears like a stalk attached to the pear-shaped mass of Woolhope. (See Map.) 

In the next chapter we shall trace the prolongation of this axis of elevation along the 
narrow ridge or stalk alluded to, as it proceeds to May Hill, and is thence extended 
to Tortworth in Gloucesterslxire. 
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Modem Dislocations. — Landslips. — The Wonder. 

Passing from the great dislocations of former periods, let us now consider the minor 
ones of modem date which come under the name of landslips. 

Tlic Upper Ludlow rock is strikingly laid bare at several points on the left bank of the Wye, 
particularly above the liigh road from Hereford to Ross, in the woody hills of Fownhope Park, and 
at the brewery, where the high angle of inelination, to 70 % occasions at this day considerable 
slips of the beds into the low ground beneath. 

The most striking example, however, of the sliding down of one ijiass of strata upon another, 
occurred on the eastern side of the valley of Woolhope, near tlie village of Putlc) , and on the t‘X- 
terior slope of Marcle Hill. Our ancient chronicler Stowe has given a most portentons account of 
the phenomenon, which is thus described by Camden, vol. ii. p. 443. “ Near to the confluence of 

the Liigg and AVye to the east, a hill called Marelay Hill, in the year 1575, rose as it were from 
sleep, and for three daj's moved on its vast body, with an horrible noise, driving every thing before 
to an higher ground, to tlie great asUmishment of the beholders, by that sort of earthquake I sup- 
pose, which naturalists call llrasmatia On visiting the spot 1 found the phenomena to be similar 

’ FwlUir Miyp, " the field moved wat* tsventy acre*, and that it travelled fourteen hours, and ancendcd eleven 
fathoms' uj> hill, Icavmg a chasm 400 feet Male and 520 long/* Jlaker, in Ilia C’hroniclc, gives a much more 
marvellous' account In the 13th Queen Eli/aheth a prodigious tarthquuke hiqqH'ned in the east parts of 
Herefordshire, at a little town called Kiruistt»n. On the 17th of February, at six in the toeinng, the earth 
began to open, and a iiill with u roek under it, making at first a great belkwnig noise, which was heard a great 
way off, lifted itself tip and began to trawl, bearing along with it the trec^' that grew upon it, the shecpfolds 
and flocLs of sheep abiding there at the s<ime time. In the place from whence it was first moved, it left a 
gaping distance, forty feet broad and fourscore cll.s long, the which fiehl was about twenty acres. Pasaiug 
along, it ovcrtlircw a chajiel stuiuliug in the way, removed a yew tree standing in the church-yard from the west 
to the I'ast. With the like force it thrust before it liighwayM, shecpfolds and trees, made tilled ground pasture, 
and again turned pasture into tillage. Having walked in this sort from Saturday evening till inonday noon it 
then stood still.” — This spot is still called the wonder,” 

Drayton notices it thus, 

But, Marcely, gricu’d that he, (the neerest of the rest, 

And of the mountiiin kind) not bidden was a guest 
Vnto this nuptiall feast, »o hardly it doth take, 

(As, meaning for the feame his station to forsake) 

"^Inrag’d and mad with grkfe, himself m tw'o did rive . 

The trees and hedges necre, before him up doth drive, 

And dropjurig headlong downc three daies together fall . 

Which, bellowing a# he went, the rockes did so aphall, 

That tliey him passage made, who coats and cbappels cruj»ht, 

So violcntbe he into his valley rusht.*’ 


* Alluding to a prodigious division of Marcle Hill, in an earthquake of late time (cio.n.LXX.v), which most 
of all was in these parts of the island.” — Drayton's Polyolbion, book vii. p, 105. Ed. London, 1622. 

I’he notes in this best edition of the Polyolbion were by the famous John Seldcn. My friend the Rev. T. 
T Lewis, who called my attention to old Drayton, begs me to refer my readers to the w'hole passage describing 
the marriage of the Wye and marc lovely Lugg. 
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to many ecrouletnens of Alpine tracts. Dislocated masses of the Upper Ludlow rock, in all amount- 
ing to about 20 acres, still attest the extent of the calamity, by exposing gaping fissures between 
them. Some of the masses have slid so gradually and equably as to preserve the angle of inclination 
of 12® or 15® which they had before they broke away from the parent mass, and these have trees and 
grass growing luxuriantly on their summits. Others have been thrown upon their edges into in- 
clined positions. The broken rocks have advanced, however, but a very short distance upon the 
ground Inflow them, and the slip is therefore quite insignificant, when compared with the ccroule- 
mens of the Alps, nor is it by any means so striking as the slip of the Palmer’s Cairn near Lud- 
low. (See wood-cut, p. 248.) 

As the strata are slightly inclined in the adjoining ridge, or in that portion of it from which this 
mass has been detached, it is more difiicult to imagine why the subsidence should specially have 
taken place at this point ; though a consideration of the structure of the Ludlow rock will facilitate 
the explanation. It has been before remarked, that it is a common feature of this rock to be split 
into lozenge-shaped masses, by joirits wdneb are more or less vertical to the surfaces of the strata. 
We have only to imagine this mass of Ludlow rock replaced in its former position, with several such 
crackfs at its upper extremity, and that water descending from the ridge above, and percolating 
for ages through the apertures, gradually w^ashed away some uriderlyi))g, perishable way-boards. 
We can then readily suppose, that having been so far loosened, it w^ould, upon some slight exciting 
cause, slide down into tlie valley beneath. An unusual flood, the breaking up of a long frost, or 
Ollier ordinary atmospheric changes would in such a condition of things be quite ade(|uate to pro- 
duce this ‘^wonder,” particularly in this district, where the lower grounds consisting of soft clays 
near the jumrtion with the Old Red Sandstone, are very likely to have given way, and thus to have 
aided the descent of this mass of rock. 

The explanation previously given of similar phenomena in the neighbourhood of 
Ludlow, may, indeed, be applied to this and all other slips in rocks liaving the same 
structure. Owing to the broken condition of the strata, I could not detect beneath the 
dislocated mass a layer of unctuous shale or fuller’s earth which might have facilitated 
its descent on the inclined plane in the manner before suggested ; but I have little doubt 
that such *'Walker'6 Soap'* existed, for it abounds in the Ludlow formation of this 
neighbourhood, and is largely extracted for economical uses at Sliucknell Hill*. (See 
Map.) I have minutely described this, because although noticed by foreign writers®, it 
has escaped the observation of native geologists. We now learn, that so far from being 
an isolated phenomenon, it is one of frequent occurrence in the Upper Silurian rocks, 
resulting naturally from their structure and position. 

In the account given of the old chroniclers, no part seems less intelligible, than the 

‘ Shucknell Hill, distant only two miles from the northern edge of the Woolhopc elevation, is n distinct 
Silurian tniefts surrounded by Old Red Sandstone and composed iTtclusively of Ludlow rocks, the calcareou*? oi 
central hand of which (representing the Ayincstr)^ limestone) is exposed in sharpl) inclined strain and largely 
quarried for road making. The major axis of Shucknell Hill is from W.S.W. to E.N.E., and therefore at rigid 
angles to that of Woolhupe, and is coincident with the remarkable trap dyke of Bartestree desciiljed jjp. 185 
and 18G. 

« Bertrand, Rdvolutiona du Globe, Paris, lire account is taken from tlic ohl English writers. 
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description of the rock moving up hilL This may, however, be explained, by supposing 
that the phenomenon was seen by persons who fled from the lower grounds, and looked 
back to the scene of dislocation. The first descent of the disnipted rock might easily 
escape their notice, whilst its long continued effects in forcing up mounds of the soft 
earth, against which it w^as pressing, might, when viewed from beneath, produce the 
appearance of a rising of the whole mass. 

Denudation of Woolhope Valley, 

To return to ancient phenomena. — The denudation of the valley of Woolhope appears 
to be the natural result of such an elevation, from a common centre, as we have been 
considering. Shut out by an encircling ridge from the region of Old Red Sandstone, 
we should hardly expect to find wdthin its area, any fragments of rock transported from 
surrounding places, and this is strictly true ; for there is not a trace of boulders or 
gravel derived from the Malverns or adjacent chains. Insulated, however, as this mass 
of Silurian rock now^ is, it must at one period have been covered with the Old Red 
Sandstone w hich surrounds it, and through which it has been forced up. Now if this 
extrusion had been brought about by a suc-cession of small upcasts, we should naturally 
expect, tliat some detritus of the overlying strata w'ould be found within the central area ; 
that some fragments of the Old Red Sandstone and Ludlow rocks would be lodged in the 
depressions encircling the inner dome. Such, however, is not the case, for the valley is 
one of clean denudation, there not being within it a fragment of such rocks, any more 
than debris foreign to itself. When, however, we reflect upon the nature of the 
elevation, we see in it the inevitable result of the same pow’crful operations which have 
produced the form of the valley. For whether we embrace the hypothesis of a 
sudden expansion or of a number of shocks, we are compelled to call into play the 
action of currents, both violent and long continued, to explain satisfactorily the great 
extent of erosion; and wiien wx see that excavation has proceeded so far, as to groove 
the broad channels which surround the central dome, and to curry away large portions 
of the associated rocks, why should we expect to find even a trace of the wreck of over- 
lying strata, w'hich must have been removed, before the work of denudation could com- 
mence upon the inferior deposits ? 

If, however, no detritus be ohserv^able within the valley, we no sooner issue from it at 
Mordiford, where the only gorge of magnitude opens into the low^ country, than w^e meet 
with accumulations of conglomerate and gravel. These materials have all been derived 
from rocks belonging to the valley, including finely comminuted materials of the Old 
Red Sandstone. Such accumulations are cut through to a considerable depth in the 
road from Mordiford to Fownhope, and are spread out near the mouth of the gorge. 
In like manner, similar detritus is lodged upon the external slope of the elevated tract, 
frequently obscuring the junction of the Upper Ludlow rock with the Old Red Sandstone. 
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We thus perceive, that the interior of the valley of Woolhope has been entirely 
denuded of the enormous mass of loose materials, which must have resulted from the 
breaking up of strata with which it was once occupied ; an effect which appears inex- 
plicable, if sudden and violent elevations be not admitted as causes, which may have 
produced submarine tides or currents, adequate to sweep away such debris. Nor can 
we look to the transverse chasms, from which large masses of rock have been tom, 
without feeling certain, that in no former condition of things, could the streams which 
now flow, have disembarrassed the gorges of so much detritus. 

The observations explaining the position of the remarkable outlier of Pen Cerrig 
Caleb, pp. Ib3 — 4 ; those on the denudation of a Silurian group near Usk, p. 441 ; 
and the concluding chapters on drifted and alluvial matter, must also be consulted. 


I regret that the description of so picturesque a tract should not have been illustrated by a sketch, the more 
so as I have been informed (though too lute for my object) tliat some of tlie most beautiful scenes around Stoke 
Edith Pork have been delineated by Lady Emily Foley. The finest points of view are those from the tops ot 
Seager Hill and Backbury Camp , the latter in jiarticular commanding the whole valley of Woolhojie, with May 
Hill appearing in the distance. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 


SILURIAN GROliPS OF USK AND MAY HILL. 


1 . Vsk Valley of Elevation, consisting, like that of IVoolhope, of the Ludlow, Itenlock 

and ('aradoc Formations. (PI. 3(5. figs. 23 and 24.) 

2. Prolongation of the axis of IVoolhope, by May Hill to Pnrton and Tortworth 

in Gloucestershire. (PI. 36. figs. 11, 12, 13, 14, 14 his, 13 and 16.) 

Before we tract* the remarkable anticlinal line\ which proceeding from the south- 
eastern end of the valley of Woolhope, passes by May Hill into districts cast of the 
Severn, let us first dispose of the only Silurian tract to the w^est of that river, which 
1ms not been described. 

This tract comprises a group, which rising irom beneath the Old Red Sandstone of 
Aloumouthshire, near the tow n of Usk, constitutes an irregularly shaped elliptical vmlley 
of elevation, of about eiglit miles in length by four in width ; the major axis trending 
from CI)'tha on the N.N E., to Llangibby and Llandegfydd on the S.S.W. The group 
is bisected by the river Usk, wdiich after traversing the Old Red Sandstone, enters these 
rocks by a fissure at the Chain Bridge, having the Cliff called Craig pandu on the 
one hand, and the lower grounds of Kemeys and Trostrey on the other. After winding 
in a denudation, the river again exposes similar rocks in the Hills of Llancayo and the 
Castle of Usk on the left bank, and in the ridges of Llanbadock upon the right. 


Ludlotr Rockn, 

The Ludlow Rocks are very largely developed uj^on the left bank of the river^, and form the 
hills of Uhk Castle, Llancayo, Tro.strc) and Clytha, At Usk Castle is a clear section of the 
Upper LudJou Rock, sliowing its passage into the Old Red Sandstone; and the lower perishable 
strata of the same formation arc widl cxpo.scd on the cast side of the high road leading to Al>er- 
gavenny. The flaglike beds of the Upper Ludlow have the faces of their joints occasionally dis- 
coloured with a deep red tint, which 1 have never observed in any other portion of the formation, 
the purple or black oxide ])eing the prevailing ore of iron which stains these rocks in Shropshire, 


’ The southern portion of this anticlinal is marked in thr map accompanying the memoir of Dr, Buckland 
and Mr. Coriybeare. (Gcol. Trans, voh i. pi. 38.) 
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AH the organic reaiain», however, agree with those ia the cliflfs of the Teme at Ludlow, there 
being scarcely one characteristic Salopian speciineu which is not to be found here. As this and 
some promontories on the other bank of the Usk are the most southern points in England, at 
which the Ludlow Rocks are well developed, it is highly important to obsen^e their uniformity 
of structure, and also that the uppermost strata here pass with equal conformability into the Old 
Red Sandstone, as in Shropshire and Herefordshire, &.c. The extreme northern point of this upper 
rock is at Clytha Pitch, where it is cut through by the high road from Monmouth to Abergavenny, 
and where the strata, dipping 10® or 12° to the south-west, are charged with many casts of 
fossils. There is not here the same clear junction with the Old Rt‘d Satidstono as at Usk Castle, 
the lower slopes of the hills being covered with gravel. Any transverse section of these hills, a mile 
or more to the south of Clytha Pitch, affords, however, clear evidences of the overlying succession. 
Thus, in proceeding from Ragland directly across the ridge to Trostrey Lodge, flaglike strata of 
Old Red Sandstone rise up at Rhiwlais and Tylochor, and dip from the underlying mass of the hill, 
which at Bettws is a yellowish thiji -bedded sandstone, the equivalent of the Downton Castle free- 
stone, p. 197* These beds are there distinctly underlaid by dull grey Ludlow Rock, in which many 
of the best known fossils abound, including numerous Orthocerathes, (See PI. 36. f. 23.) 

Tlie cliief interest in this group, is in the hilly tract upon the right bank of the Usk. Com- 
mencing w’ith the ridge and church of Llanbadock, we tntce with perfect precision the outline of 
the grey land, in marked contradibtinction to the surrounding envelope of Old Red Sandstone, the 
Ludlow Rocks rising along the line of separation into a distinct chain of hills, of heights varying 
from 300 to r>(K) feet. At Llanbadock, the Upper Ludlow Rocks are arched, and plunge south- 
eastwards into a plain of Old Red Sandstone at angles of 60®; some of the lower strata which are 
strong bedded and calcareous, and of an indigo colour, clearly occupying the place of the Ayinestry 
Limestone. The upper beds are full of the Svrpuloi(iei> lo/tgissimaf Cppricardia ampgdalina^ 
and other fossils. At Llangibby, the modem mansion stands upon the Old Red Sandstone, but 
the Ludlow Rocks ascend from beneath it into picturesque and wooded hills. The Durran, a rugged 
crag on the 8.W., exposes many of the shelly beds, in some parts highlj^ calcareous. Passing by 
Slovad’s Wood, the same rocks expand over Maesinawr, and are completely developed in the Panta 
dingle, where the beds conforming to the quA-*qua-versal dip of the central mass, are inclined to 
the west at an angle of 10°. This is perhaps the best point within the area of the Silurian group, 
where a clear succession is exhibited of all the strata, from the older formations which occupy the 
centre of the ellipse in Glasgocd and Frescoed Commons, to the Old Red Samlstone, and even to the 
carboniferous strata. Being \vitliin two miles of the edge of the great coal basin of South Wales, we 
may thus examine, within a distance of live or six miles, the representatives of all the strata between 
the productive coal and the Caradoc Sandstone. (See Section, PI. 36, f. 23.) The Ludlow^ Rock, in 
this little gorge, is sliglitly calcareous and traversed by veins of pink calcareous spar, and in one 
part its beds are separated by a band of pure white, unctuous clay, like the “Walker's soap" of 
Salop and Hereford. (See p. 204.) 

Fossils abound, mcluding Tci'ehratvla Wilsmiiy and some corals^ w'hilc the beds beneath the 
hard stone are loaded with the Asupkus caudatita, Productm depresxus, &c. The overlying strata, 
mounting into the hills above Llanfihangel, dip 20° west; mid some of tfie highest beds, like those 
of Downton Castle, pass into the Old Red Sandstone, being yellowish, thinly lummated sandstones, 
and containing, together with the lata and other Salopian fossils, the small orthoceratite 

of the junction beda in the Cwm Dwr, Caermaertbenshire. (See p. 181, & Pl,34.f. 1.) The Lower 
Ludlow Rocks, on the right bank of the Usk, apjjear in great thickness in the escarpment of the 

3 1 a 
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WENLOCK AND CARADOC FORMATIONS NEAR USK, 


Llangibby Hills, particularly in the steep descent from the ^^high beech to Frescoed, where the 
perishable mudstone is many hundred feet thick. The rooks of this formation occupy, on the 
whole, the highest hills of this Silurian tract, and, like those of Woolhope Valley, are excavated 
deeply at their escarpment, leaving a valley between them and the Wenlock Limestone, the next 
hard rock in descending order. 


Wenlock Limestone'* 

Tills limestone constitutes a low narrow zone, which circling in pretty regular curves for two or 
three miles in the southern portion of the tract folds over the Caradoc Sandstone of Frescoed Com- 
mon, and dips at low angles to the eivst, south-east and south, beneath the Ludlow Rocks. After 
an intern al in which the limestone is not distinctly traceable, it reappears in a very prominent ledge 
of about two miles in length, forming the eastern side of Glasgocd Common, along which it has 
been extensively quarried, the bods dipping to the west at angles of 8° and 10'’, and passing under 
the Lower Ludlow Rock, 

The limestone has the same characters as in Shropshire and Hcrcfordsliire. Wo perceive the 
same small concretionary nodules of impure limestone, here called bowls by the workmen, 
passing down into hardish, dull, earthy limestone, or calcareous grit, which sometimes alternates 
with courses of whitish yellow clay, and is underlaid by a subcrystalline cncrinite limestone, thinly 
bedded in the upper but thickly in the lower part. In some places the strata composing the 
latter have a considerable thickness, and are occasionally mottled pink and gi'cenish grey, in which 
cases they are undistinguishable from certain beds near (Easthope) Wenlock Edge. A line section 
of the thick bedded grey limestone is exposed in the quarries of CiUna-caya, the strata dipping 25'" 
beneath the hills of Ludlow Rock, and containing many good fossils. 

The lower shale is here clearly seen beneath the limestone, and weathers to the same light ashen 
colour as in Salop. The analogy with the Shropshire beds is completed, by finding many large con- 
cretions or ball stones*’ ten and twelve feet thick, which swell out suddenly and throw off the 
strata either abruptly or in undulations, as shown in the figures (pp. 21U and 211), for which reason 
the workmen here term them the old horses,” meaning tluTcby, that the regular beds ride athwart 
them. In these “ ball stones ” the limestone is as crystalline as in Wenlock Edge, and contains many 
specimens of chain” coral and other characteristic fossils. 


‘‘ Caradoc Sandstone," 

The Caradoc feandstorie constitutes the nucleus of this tract., and occupying the dome-shaped 
mass of Prescoed Common, and the Hills of Cilfigan Park and Br}m Craig, dips on all sides 
lieneath the Wenlock Limestone. Tentuiidilcs and circular ferruginous casts of crinoidat stems, 
mark the surfaces of these thin bedded sandstones, in the same manner as on the eastern slopes 
of the Caradoc Hills. Tlie escarpment of Bryn (Taig explains clearly the relations of these beds : 
they there dip under the Wenlock Limestone of Glasgoed, a very thin mass of shale being inter- 
posed ; whilst in the descent to the Tucking Mill, they are underlaid by a considerable thick- 
ness of shale, which weathers to a light colour and forms a cold soil. This shale is a local 
peculiarity in the mineral structure of the formation. It i», however, to be observed, that as 
they are here but slightly developed, they may represent those beds described at the base of the 
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Horderly Section (p. 220), and in a similar position near the south-western termination of the 
Malvern Hills, (p. 416). If they were found to contain the Asaphm Buchii, these beds would at 
once be considered Llandeilo flags'. The sandy flagstone is also visible in the high grounds of Cefn 
Isla, and is, apparently, thrown unconfortuably against the superior formations, in the ridge opposite 
the town of Usk ; but there the quantity of wood and the absence of clear sections, coupled with 
reversed dips and dislocations, prevent accurate observation. In like manner a patch of impure 
limestone occurs in the hill above Rudor Farm, and seems to be associated rather with the Caradoc 
than the Wenlock formation, for it is thrown off upon the side of a low hill, in which are certain thin 
bedded sandstones. (See Map.) 

On the whole this tract is of high geological interest. It is, indeed, the most 
southern point of Great Britain, where a passage from the Silurian Rocks into the Old 
Red Sandstone can be studied. Geologists, therefore, who cannot travel to those parts 
where the best types exist, may, it is hoped, be induced to visit a district which is also 
attractive, on account of its ruined castles and picturesque features*. 

Rising into concentric ridges, which are separated by deep intervening hollows and 
circle round a common centre, the strata are instructively laid open by many transverse 
breaks, and dip to nearly every point of the compass, at angles varying from 5° to 70°. 
There are also some good exanqdes of the folding over of strata, particularly in the 
Ludlow Rocks above Llangibby, where small patches of Old Red Sandstone are pro- 
duced in upland troughs, distant from the principal mass of the formation. 

A great body of coarse gravel, which will be adverted to in subsequent chapters, is 
spread over the surrounding country, while no debris occurs within the central area ; 
and hence it is inferred that this valley has been denuded by the same process as that 
ofWoolhope (p, 436)’. 

In concluding the sketch of this group, it may be further observed, 1st. That the 
river Wye flows through a great fissure, transverge to the axis of the group. 2ndly. 
That this tract having been thrown up in close contiguity to the coal-basin of South 
Wales, its axis (from N.N.E. to S.S.W.), though parallel to the adjacent portion of the 
margin of the coal-field, is nearly at right angles to the major axis of the South Welsh 
coal basin, which trends from west and by north to east and by south. 

‘ Though I examined these black shale beds in an excellent section (Bryn Craig) without detecting organic 
remains, the weather on that occasion was so unfavourable, that I should not be surprised if other observers 
were more fortunate, 

« Ragland and Usk. The latter place is a favourite resort of the angler. (Read Sir Humphrey Daiy’s Sai- 
monia, and do not pass by the sign of the Three Salmons, an excellent inn.) 

3 This observation applies only to the central part of the elevated tract, which dips from the common centre 
of Frescoed Common on the right bank of the Usk. I'he Hills of Trostreyand Clytha, and the higher plateaux 
of Ragland, Penrose, &c., are nearly os much obscured by gravel and even by hea^y boulders, as the low 
grounds adjacent to the river. (See Map and concluding chapters.) 
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SILURIAN ROCKS OF MAY HILL, ETC. 


May HilL 

Prolongation of the axis of Woolhope by May Hill, to Purion and Tortworth in 

Gloucestershire, 

The Silurian ridge which forms the south-eastern termination of the valley of Wool- 
hope, ranges by Oldbury Hill to the eastern side of Upton Bishop, exposing grey, inco- 
herent and flaglike strata of Ludlow Rocks, flanked by Old Red Sandstone, 

At Ycaton the beds dip 35^^ to the W.S.W., but to the south the lino of elevation becoming 
less thotinct, at Chibler’s Hill they are inclined only or 10*^ to E.N.E. Beyond Upper Tedge- 
wood they are no longer traceable; for between Linton Wood and Queen Wood, these Upper 
Silurian Hocks rise in dome-shaped mashCs from beneath the clays of the Old Red Sandstone. 
In Linton Wood, ferruginous sandstone overlies beds of earthy grey limestone, sonu‘ of which 
arc hiirnt for lime, and from their position and fossils are presunicd U) be the equivalent of the 
Aymestry Limestone. Light coloured sandstone, sometimes almost white and occasionally mica- 
ceous, generally constitutes the upper ledge of these rocks. Such beds are well seen at Clifford’s 
Mine, in contact with the Old Red Sandstone. On Oorstey Common, one of the domes alluded 
to, arc very extensive quarries, uhicli show this sumlstone passing down into a dark grey, sandy, 
argillaceous rock, with casts of some of the Ludlow shells, underlaid by two remarkably hard 
beds of calcareous grit, nearly one foot tliick each, called ‘^pitching stone” and “lioriC stone,” 
which agaiii are succeeded by fifteen or tuenty feet of beds, sufficiently calcareous to have l)(*en for- 
merly burnt for lime. Other quarries, north of the great road from Ross to Newent, expose grey, 
flaglike beds of genuine mudstone, with concretions of argillaceous limestone. Up to this ]>omt 
the Ludlow Rocks only are apparent, but in approaching May Hill we meet with two broken 
lines, along each of which masses of the Wcrilock limeHtone have been thrown up ; the one ranging 
by Aston Ingham being a simple band, the beds of which are in a vertical position, striking 
15^ east of south, and containing many characteristic bliells and corals. The other, in Ristley 
Wood, includes several masHCS of the same rock thrown about with dihcordant strikes and in- 
clinations, in one part dipping 45^^ east, in another W.N.W. Some of these masses on the 
hides of Ristley Wood, are of the same red colour as the Weulock limestone of Clendier’s Mill 
near Ledimry, and arc subordinate to shale, containing many small concretions of impure limestone. 
Near a spot called the New House Farm, where the strata are much contorted, and thrown into 
a south-easterly direction, it is a fine, crystalline, light grey limestone, higiily charged witli encrinites, 
corals and shells. 

Advancing to the south-east, and ascending the arid elevation of May Hill', 965 
feet above the sea, wc hud ourselves upon red-coloured Caraduc sandstone, tilled yiith 


' I recoiumeDd creiy^ traveller who may be near it to ascend May Hilfi from the numrait of which he will 
enjoy a panoramic view not inferior to any in Great Jlrltaiu The Severn, meandering through rich plaim, is 
seen to expand into its magnificent estuary, landlocked by the Cotteswold, Mendip, Quantock and Devonian 
Hills ; while to the N.E. and N.W,, the rich and undulating expanse of the central countieR, is beautifully con- 
trasted woth the sharp outline of the Molvems, and the sombre distant masscR of the Welsh Mountains, 
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casts of characteristic shells, the beds being quite undistinguishable from those described 
in Shropshire. (See p. 216, et seq,) 

The Caradoc sandstone of this hill, including its south-eastern prolongation, Huntley 
Hill, &c., throws oflf for some distance bands of younger Silurian strata on each side. 
On the north-eastern face, these strata prolonged from Ristley ridge, are spread over 
Rawtrings Wood near Huntley, folding round and covering the grit and sandstone of 
Plantation Hill. These arc only thin courses of impure limestone and shale, with 
shells of the Wenlock shale, and they are best seen in the descent to Glass-house Green, 
where they are flanked on one side by the clays of the Old Red, and on another by the 
New Red Sandstone. 

The ridges on the western face of the hill are the prolongations of the calcareous zone 
of Aston Ingham, Which expanding as it approaches May Hill, exhibits, for three or 
four miles, a regular ascending order, from the underlying Caradoc Sandstone, through 
the Wenlock and Ludlow formations, to the Old Red Sandstone. This succession is so 
perfectly exhibited on the sides of each of the great roads which, traversing the central 
ridge, descend into the vale of Longhope on the west, that I specially invite attention to 
the section (PI. 36. f. 13.) as exhibiting a good development of the Caradoc Sandstone, 
and particularly of its passage upwards into the Wenlock limestone, through argilla- 
ceous and calcareous strata of great thickness. These beds of passage between the 
sandstone and the shale, contain a large proportion of calcareous matter. Where the 
lower strata become flagUke, and consist of tliin courses of impure limestone, they 
are the equivalents of the central limestone of Woolhope, and, therefore, the up- 
permost ])art of the Lower Silurian Rocks. All tlie overlying shale, filled in great 
measure with concretions of argillaceous limestone, must be classed with the Wenlock 
formation. 

The Ludlow Rocks form a second ledge, in the descent from Hobbs to the valley of 
Longhope, where, although they only represent that formation in miniature, their upper 
portion is marked by the L^pta^na lata, and other characteristic shells. A band of 
impure sandy limestone, charged with the Terehratula Wihonif and consequently the 
equivalent of the Aymestry limestone, occurs near the centre of the ridge. 

In the transverse section from Dursley Cross to the valley of Longhope, the lower beds dip 
away from the luideuB of May Hill at angk^s of 45° and 50° to the W.S.W., the dip decreasing in 
the oxiter ledges, so that the Wenlock limestone is inclined 35°, and the Ludlow rocks only 20" 
towards the same point. (See Section, PI. 36, f. 13.) 

A parallel transverse section from Little London, at the side of Huntley Hill, to the valley of 
Longhope, across the end of Biaisdon Edge, shows the same succession, with still more instructive 
examples of the red beds of Caradoc sandstone, filled with casts of many distinguishing fossils. 
The ledge of Wenlock limestone can be followed with precision, standing out by itself with a 
valley on each side, just as in the Wemlock Edge or in the vale of Woolhope ; the same soft shale 
having been similarly denuded. As in other places, these masses, after preserving a straight 
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course for a mile or more, are snapped through by transverse faults, and often change their di- 
rections. The high road to Roes passes through one of these breaks, on the north side of which 
the mass of limestone called the Rock is thrown over with great curvatures, dipping south, 
west and cast ; whilst on the south side, the thick-bedded limestone with^^ ball stones,** and over- 
lying small concretions, dips 40^' west, or west-soutb-west. Near this disturbed spot, the few beds 
of Ludlow Rock which are visible, are unconformable to the Old Red Sandstone'. 

Another transverse fault is exhibited in the sides of the road leading from Little London to 
Mitchel Dean, where it passes through the limestone ridge of Blaisdon Edge, and the strata being 
broken off, are diverted from their south-easterly course, a little to the west of south. At the 
southcni extremity of this ridge, is another and more deeply seated crack, through which the 
Longhope brook, after Imving defiled for some miles along the outer zone of the Silurian Rocks, is 
suddenly deflected, and escapes through the gorge to the Severn. From this point, the whole 
system gradually tapers away into one low ridge, on the eastern side of Flaxley Park. 

Besides the shelly beds, principally reddish sandstone of the Caradoc formation, the hills of May 
and Huntley contain still lower masses of verj^ hard grit, some of whiclj are singularly convoluted 
and of peculiar structure. These may be well observed on the sides of the high road between 
Huntley and Dursley Cross. (See section, PI. 36. f. 13.) In proceeding from the village of Ilunt- 
le}', the cuts on the north side of the road have laid bare these grits, which burst out abruptly from 
the plain of New Red Sandstone in almost vertical strata, sometimes indeed converging round a 
nucleus, and reminding the observer of the concretionary qmwtzose grits of the Cambrian rocks. 
Occasionally they have almost a trappeau aspect. Other hillocks, on the left of the road, consist 
of hard dark grey sandstone and purple schist, folding round compact sandstone and fine-grained 
greenish grit. The axis of these hillocks points 12^ west of iu»rth, and the mantling strata dip 
under coarse ferruginous grits almost conglomerates. Aitliougli tlie latter arc clearly surmounted 
by red sandstone containing Caradoc shells, }et as I could not observe a conformable junction, 1 
am not ccitain that the underlying masses strictly belong to the Lower Silurian Rocks. 

In following the axis of this ridge to the south, through the centre of Huntley Hill, 
it is interesting to observe the termination of the Silurian rocks at Flaxley, where they 
are reduced to a sharp point of Ludlow rock, not exceeding thirty paces in width, and 
cut through by the high road from Mitchel Dean and Longhope to Gloucester and 
Newnham. These are flaglike, greenish grey beds, in parts calcareous, probably be- 
longing to about the middle part of the Ludlow formation, containing imperfect casts 
of fossils, the strike being lO"* or 12'' to the west of north, as in the central mass of 
May and Huntley Hills, and tlie dip 50"* to 60*^ to the east. (See Map and Pi. 36. f. 14.) 
This inclination is in an opposite direction to that of the Silurian strata of Blaisdon 
Edge and Flaxley Park, thus marking the continuance of a true anticlinal ; whilst the 
line of springs and ponds between the park and this detached hillock, marks another 

I It was doubtless the appearance at this spot which lead Mr. Weaver to suppose, that the transition rooks 
were generally unconformable to the Old Red Sandstone, a conclusion it was natural he should adopt, (as will 
presently be shown) from the stronger evidences of their discordance exhibited at Tortwortli, the district 
he had ftelected as a type. (Geol. Trans., vol. i. p. 354. PI. 29, f. 4.) 
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of those transverse faults alluded to. It will be further observed that the mass broken 
off to the south of this fault acquires a slight change of strike. 

The ending of the May Hill ridge in a single narrow point at Flaxley, is analogous 
to the terminating point of the anticlinal at Corn-y-fan in Brecknockshire. (See p. 338 
and wood-cut.) In both cases the narrow form of the uplifted mass, precludes the 
possibility of its exhibiting a perfectly symmetrical outward dip, one side being brought 
abruptly against the edges of the overlying strata. There is, however, this difference 
between the two cases : that of Corn-y-fan indicates the elevation of the uppermost 
beds of the Silurian System, which on one side, as well as at the point of the anticlinal, 
pass gradually and conformably into the Old Red Sandstone ; whilst the rock at Flaxley 
is a sharp wedge, rising unconformably through the surrounding rocks, with which it 
is not connected by any beds of passage. This little boss of Silurian rock marks the 
precise boundary line between the Old and New Red Sandstone, the relations of the 
three formations being explained in the diagram. (PI. 3G. f. 13.) To the west of the 
Silurian rock, the Old Red consists of deep red argillaceous marls, in parts spotted 
green, in short, precisely a poikilitc\ undistinguishable from many marls of the New 
Red. It contains small gre^n and red concretions of hard marl, approaching to lime- 
stone, and some thin flags of micaceous sandstone. Owing to its incoherent nature, the 
stratification of this disturbed mass of Old Red Sandstone is not clearly marked ; 
but in one part it appears to dip under the Silurian rock, against which it is brought 
by a longitudinal fault. On the cast side, on the contrary, the New Red Sandstone, 
consisting chiefly of beds of thin, flaglike marl of light green and dingy light red colours, 
advances to the edge of the boss of Silurian rock, in strata inclined only a few degrees 
to the east. These discrepancies of position are precisely what we should expect to find; 
the undisturbed condition of the new red marl clearly proving, that the anticlinal was 
formed anterior to the de|) 08 it of the keuper or upper strata of the New Red Sandstone. 

The boundary line between the Old and New Red Sandstone passes southward to the east of 
Ncwnhain, but its exact place is not alwa}s easily determinable, owing to the rouiided outlines 
and slopes of the hills. Having, however, the proofs at Flaxley, that the New Red has not been 
thrown up along this line, all tlie lower grounds on the eastern sidt* may, it is presumed, be com- 
posed of that rock, though its surface is often much obscured by a tliick spread of fragments of 
Silurian rocks, Old Red Sandstone, coal grits, derived from the adjacent districts. The two 
parallel main roads to Colcford and Little Dean enable us, liowever, to mark the allinement with 
tolerable precision. That leading to Little Dean has been cut through an arched mass of the Old 
Red, near the junction with the New Red Sandstone, the beds of which dip sharpl}^ to the east and 
west, and thus mark the continuance of the anticlinal of May Hill and Fhixley. Again, to the south 
of this spot, the form of the land indicates the continuance of the line of dislocation, and near 

a farm called Aram, tb in-bedded grey Silurian rocks appear^. 
1 

* See note on the term *' Poikilite/’ p. 27. 

“ llik was first noticed by Mr. MacLauohlan, of the Ordnance Survey, in the geological map of the lorest 
of Dean, to which I have already adverted, p. 80. 
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MAY HILL AXIS TRACED TO PURTON PASSAGE. 


These rocks rise into a narrow ridgy hill, and have been partially quarried. The beds are com* 
posed of very slightly micaceous, llaglikr, argillaceous sandstone, with thin eoiirses of impure, 
shelly limes tone j which may have been the object of search in these quarries. Among the fossils 
arc Lvpticna Ictta, TerebriiiuJa luvuhasa^ Schlot. [plicatella Dalm.), together with the spiral uni- 
valves Plcurofouiaria voralfn and T^trha coralhi^ ; proving these beds to be equivalents of the 
U]>per Ludlow Rock and Aymestry liinestouc. The strike is 10"’ to 12"^ w^est of north, and the 
dip 50"^ eastwards, precisely coinciding w ith Flaxley point. 

The last-mentioned beds subside gradually to the south, giving to the little ridge the 
elongated, ovoidal form represented in the map, the agricultural features of which are 
prominently distinguished from the red lands environing it. Hence, to that point on 
the left bank of the Severn, at which the anticlinal passes into the districts of Berkeley 
and Tortworth, there is no further emergence of the Silurian rocks, though there arc 
spots along whic*h the line of elevation is more or less indicated. One of these is marked 
l)y the form of the high land to the north-cast of Blakency, and further by the arched 
disposition ot courses of impure cornstone. On the left bank of the brook, half a mile 
east of Bideford, flaglike, liard red sandstone is tlirowui sliarply ofl' to the west. Simi- 
larly arched strata, dipping botli to the east and west, are observed in the hills below 
Haglow Court ; and, lastly, when we reach the right bank of the Severn in the prolon- 
gation of a line determined by the direction of these arched masses, we have evidence 
of a perfect anticlinal in the Old Red Sandstone of the Milkmaid rock, about one mile 
north of the ferry- house at Purton Passage as reprevsented beneath. This arch, the 
prolongation of the anticlinal line, and the rise of the Silurian rocks in the Berkeley and 
Tortwortli districts, wdll be described in the ensuing chajitcr. 

* Sf^c <»Wer\’ut[ons ou these umvalvca being enveloped by the same corals near Ludlow, and also on the Wye 
near liuilth, p, 312. 


North. 



a Cliffs of Old lied Sandstone on the right or west bunk of the Severn, urclimg ovci at the Milkmaid rock. 
h. Home of L'[>pcr Silurian roekt; rnting on the left bunk of the Severn, 
c. May Hill seen in tlie distance (course of the aiitieliiud above described). 


Mfly nni Malverns. 



View from Tortworih 7'e^'race^ lookmg towards May Hill and the Malverm^from a sketch hy Mrs, Murchison. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

ON THE ROCKS OF THE TORTWORTH DISTRICT (GLOUCESTERSHIRE). 


General succession of strata, from the Inferior Oolite to the Lower Silurian Rocks. 
— Inferior Oolite and Lias. — New Red Sandstone and Dolomitic Conglome- 
rate. — CoulMeasnres(^unconformableto the overlying strata^. — Carboniferous 
Limestone . — Old Red Sandstone (^peculiarities of'). — Silurian System . — 
Small developments of Ludlow and Wenlock formations. — Caradoc Sandstone 
clearly exhibited . — Trap Rocks all of intrusive character. — Altered and dis- 
located deposits. — Strata elevated and thrown into anticlinal forms by the 
outburst of trap. (See Map and PI. 36. figs. 10 to 22 inclusive.) 

Perhaps no district of similar extent in Great Britain presents so many different 
geological fonnation.s as the picturesque tract around Tortworth in Gloucestershire. 
This district was first brought into notice by the researches of the Rev. Dr. Cooke, 
Rector of the parish*. It next acquired a scientific repute through the memoir of 

* It is delightful to trace in the MS maps and drawings of the venerable Hector of Tortworth (the intimate 
friend of many of our early oh»ervers) the impress of mucli originality of thought and sound geological 
views, long before this district was described by geologists. If country clergymen in general, occupied a few 
of their leisure hours in acquiring a knowledge of the natural bistor}" of tiudr ntdghbourhood, with as much 
zeal as Dr. Cooke* the task of those who endeavour to group and gencrulizo facts would indeed be lightened. 
I speak with a grateful recollection of the kind assistance afforded me. 
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TORTWORTH— GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 


Mr. Weaver^ and that of MM. Buckland and Conybeare*. It was not, however, in the 
power of any geologist at that day to describe correctly the order and succession of 
the rocks, now called Silurian, from the diminutive and distorted features they dis- 
play in this district. For although these rocks constitute a considerable portion of 
the area around Tortworth, yet they are in many parts so ill exhibited, assume so 
peculiar a mineral structure, and are in general so imperfectly divided into the forma- 
tions composing the Silurian System, that it would be a hopeless task for any geologist, 
even at the present day, who should here commence his observations on “Transition 
Rocks/’ clearly to unravel their relations. Nature, indeed, has here presented us with 
only an obscure miniature of those formations, the larger portraits of which must be 
viewed in other districts. 

The Silurian rocks of Tortworth, it will be ohserv’^ed, lie in the direct prolongation of 
those wliich we liav^c traced from the valley of Woolhope in Herefordshire, througli May 
and Huntley Hills, and which, subsiding beneath the Old Red Sandstone at Flaxley, re- 
appear on the right bank of the Severn at one point only, viz., Aram. On the left bank 
they rise “ en masse” at Purton passage, as represented in the foreground of the vi- 
gnette p. 44G, and expanding from that point stretch across by Berkeley, occupying this 
part of Gloucestershire. 

Before, however, 1 proceed to describe these older rocks, I may, on this occasion, be 
permitted to deviate from the method hitherto followed in this work, and give first a 
general sketch of the structure of tlie wliole tract, offering a few words upon each 
of the overlying formations liy w hich it is so remarkably diversified. To have repeatedly 
carried the reader from other parts of the work to tliis small tract, whenever allusion 
was made to any one of the nuincroas rocks of wdiidi it is composed, would have 
prevented the attainment of a clear notion of its complicated structure. 

Taking the church of Tortworth as a centre, we see by the map, that this district is 
made up of nearly every sedimentary deposit, from the Inferior Oolite to the Lower 
Silurian rocks. The relations of all the strata, however, as might be expected in so 
small a tract, are not clearly presented, still less the transitions from one group to 
another. The very collocation of such a number of beds of diflerent ages, within so cir- 
cumscribed a space, is at once proof, that many of them must lie in al)ruj)t and truncated 
positions, which it requires some experience and considerable patience to detect and 
explain. That such is the case at Tortworth, those who have perused either the memoir 
of Mr. Weaver*, or that of Messrs. Buckland and Conybeare^ will be convinced; wdiile 
few^ modern observers can visit the spot without perceiving, that as rocks of igneous 
origin have penetrated through it at many points, so they have doubtless largely con- 
tributed to produce the disruptions and denudations which belong to the district. I 


Geological TransactioDs, voL i. p. 317. 


* Geological Transactions, vol. i. p, 210, 
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will first, therefore, give a short sketch of the overlying formations, showing where 
they pass into each other, and where they are obscured or broken ; and then point out 
the range and distribution of the Silurian deposits, concluding with a few words upon 
the effects due to the intrusion of the trap rocks. 


Inferior Oolite, 

The district in flanked upon the east by a succession of bold tabular promontories, the most 
prominent being the trigonometrical station at Stinch combe, north of Wotton -under-Edge, and 
having a height of 8U0 to 900 feet above the level of the sea. The summits of these hills consist 
of the inferior oolite, which constitutes, as before stated, the escarpment ranging thence to the 
eastward of Cheltenliam, constituting the chief mass of the Cotteswold Hills, the strata dipping very 
slightly to the east and south-east, p. 14. The well-known characters of the various beds coii- 
fitituting this formation must be sought in other works. The Avon, the cliief of the little streams 
which water tlic Tort worth tract, rises at the foot of one of these oolite hills to the south of Wottou- 
uiider-Edgc. 


Lias. 

This great formation which constitutes the base of the whole oolitic system extends over a great 
part of the plain ajid undulating country between the older rocks of Berkeley and Tortworth and 
the inferior oolite of the hills. Through the labours of Mr, Lonsdale, who has laid down the course 
and outline of this and the overlying oolitic formations in Gloucestershire, wc first learned that it 
consists here of two subdivisions, the marlstone and lower lias. The first of these is chiefly made 
up of yellow and ochraccous sandstone, passing into blue calcareous grits, and charged with abundance 
of (Jn/p/ta^a Perfen <rqmvalvisy and other fossils. It rises, for the most part, to a height 

of several hundred feet on the sides of the oolite hills, and is separated from the inferior oolite by 
only a very narrow zone of upper lias shale. This marlstone is exposed through all the deep 
recesses whicli penetrate the oolite hills, and advances at some points far into the Vale of Glou- 
cester. (See Map.) Thus at Newnham windmill, situated on one of the sloping terraees below the 
oolite of Stinchcombe Hill, and overlooking the lower lias of the vale of the Severn, it is largely 
quarried as a road stone and transported to distant parts of the Berkeley district. In the older 
classifications of British rocks, this deposit (here, perhaps, not less than 100 feet thick) is consi- 
dered to be the base of the inferior oolite, a place in which it i*an no longer be recognized, since 
not only has it a community of fossil character with the other parts of the lias formatiim, but it 
is also overlaid by an upper lias shale or marl, which completely separates it from tlio inferior oolite. 
(See p* 10.) The lower lias, in its usual forms, spreads out from beneath the terraces of marlstone, 
and extends to the edge of the older rocks, in some places exhibiting towards its base, a conform- 
able passage int(j the New Red Sandstone, in others abutting or resting abruptly on Old Red 
Sandstone and Silurian rocks. Passages from the lias into the underlying New Red Sandstone can 
be observed in the sides of Whitcliffe Park Hills, south of Berkeley ; but tjie clearest and best iii- 
Htances arc to the cast of Wickwar, near Sturt Bridge, on the sides of the new road ascending to 
Wotton. In the same neighbourliood I have noticed at several points the well-known hone bed, 
subordinate to the lowest layers of black shivery shale of this formation, and immediately sur- 
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NEW RED SANDSTONE NEAR TORTWORTH, 


uioimting tlie greeti and red marls of the New Red Sandstone. In an insulated fork of lias, a prong 
of wliich udviuKTS to tlie south of Charfield Church, I found slabs of this bed highly charged with 
Saurian bones, coprolites, Ac.; and Dr. Cooke informs me that he had previously collected similar 
remains in the lias overlying the red marl under Wotton. 

Tiie great muss of lias in tlie Yale of Gloucester is in general so flat, and so much covered by the 
fine debris of the oolite escarpment, that any estimate of the destruction it has undergone, can be 
formed onlj by consideiiiig the depth to which the vale has been denuded ; but when we examine 
the sides of tlie broken ground of older rocks, of which the Torlworth district is composed, we ob- 
tain some nieasuie of the amount of this destruction, by finding small patches of the lias adhering 
at difTerent levels, in one place to the carboniferous limestone, in another to the dolomitic conglo- 
merate, frequently in patches so minute that it is barely possible to lay them down even upon the 
sheets of the Ordnance Survey. Three of these alone are indicated in tlie annexed mapk 


New Red Sandstone. 

The upper and central niern tiers of the system of New Red Sandstone, so largely expanded in 
other parts of the kingdom, hits been correctly defined in ihi.s neighbourhood by Mr. Weaver, as 
con^^isting clueilyof red clay and marl, and as being specially dislinguislicd by the presence of stron- 
tian, a mineral which the same author has pointed out as occurring also in rocks of different ages 
in the Tortworth district. As the passage of the n‘(l nuirl into the lias is here well exposed, ho 
also on the sides of the road east of VVickwar is a perfect transition in descending order of thcHc 
marly beds into beds of sandstone, and thenee into beds of dolomitic conglomerate. 


'' Mdfjnesian Limei>do7ie^'=:"^ Dolomitic Con(jlomer(ite'\^' 

The rocks forming the base of the New Red Sandstone in the south-west of England have been 


' Dr, Cooke pointed out to me other small patihes of has near Tortworth For an acquaintance wdth one of 
them iitar Thornhury, I am indebted to Mr. Fry , of the Kound Tower on Olvestou Down, 

Giving to one of the most modern chfingceof the surface, a well known ioeality of lias is no longer visible, and 
collectors ran ne^ er more repmr to the sliorc at Purton Passagt to gather those lias fossils which ornament so many 
museums. The j;roces> of cucomaging tlic mud of the Severn to arcumulatc ujxjn lines of pile and osier, ha« 
heenstj efl’eetually jiracli^^rd by Lord Segrave, that the fo'^sil hetb whieli appeared as ledges at each ebb tide, have 
been buried under '*Iimy sediment, wduch by an adthuonal embankment will at no very distant day pans under 
the plough of the husbaudmuii. It was Moth infinite delight, therefore, that I found this mud had not yet 
extended so far as to obscure the instructive arch of Sifurian Roch, which is still partially seen at low water 
rising from lieneath the overlying dejiosita and hinns the foreground of the vignette, p. 446. 

^ The term “ Dolomitic Conglomerate'’ was first ajiplied to this rock by Messrs. Buckland and Conybeorc, 
at the suggestion of Mr. Warhurton, and on thi* authoiity of \^on Buch. ‘'That definite triple salt, the car- 
bonate of hmc and magnesia, when found native ni a state f>f purity and associated with primitive (or altered) 
rrjck^, has ^ecci^ ed the name of dolomite ; and it i.s the same suit, intimately but mechanically blended with 
iron or bitumen, or carbonate of lirnc, which in beds forming part of our New lied System have been called 
mngnc’iian limestone. It appears to u« desirable to use but one appellation for eubstancca not essentially dif- 
fering in chemical eunstitution." — Gcol. Trans., N. S., vol. i. p. 212 mte. 
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deHCiibed by several geologists’, and in this tract especially by Mr. Weaver, whose account of their 
structure is so good that I cannot do better than quote it. They ure composed principally of 
rounded and angular fragments of limestone and sandstone, sometimes exceeding the size of the 
head, with fragments also of hornstone and quartz : these are cemented by a calcareous paste, which 
is frequently of a marly nature, or a common carbonate of lime, either of an earthy or compact 
structure; but in some quarters, as in the Vale of Thornbury, the cement is generally magnesian, 
and through all the varieties sandy particles are more or less distributed. The compound abounds 
in cavities which are frequently lined with crystals of calcareous spar and quartz, and sometimes 
also with sulphate of strontian/* 

The exact range of the conglomerate and magnesian limestone is given in the accompanying map. 
It gencniliy forms an im'gular broken fringe, hanging upon the flanks of the older rocks, soinetimes 
consisting of a very coarse conglomerate of considerable thickness, which rests cither on the car- 
boniferous limCHtone or Old Red Saudstrjne, the fragments in each case being made up respectively 
of the detritus of these rocks. On the sides cf the new Bristol road, as it descends to Thornbury, 
the following section of the passage of this conglomerate into limestone has been recently exposed. 

tt. Vfcillow ftandy bodw, covered by red detritus, h. Impure limestone, about one foot thick, c Courses of limestone, 
two to throe nieheB thick, ulternuting with yellow Bands, d. Yellow sandstone, partly calcareous, e Dolouiitic conglo- 
merate resting on carbon ilerous limestone, and made up of large fragments of tlmt rock. 

To the cast of Thornbury the dolomitic conglomerate rests directly on the coarse conglomerate 
of the Old Red Sandstone, the beds of the older being almobt as horizontal as those of the newer 
conglomerate. It i.s again seen at the same inclination and in conformable apposition to fiaglike 
beds of the Old Red Sandstone to the south of Kington. The reader wishing to acquire more co- 
pious information rc.specting this conglomerate, as it expands into the districts around Bristol and in 
the Mendip Hills, must consult the various memoirs in the Geological Transactions in wdiic'h it is 
described. My principal oiiject is to direct atUuition to the different relation of the conglomerate to 
the older rocks in the south-west of England, and in Shropshire, StalTurdshire, and Wurccstershire. 
In the former district, it has just been shown to lie uncouformably upon the coal measures and more 
ancient strata ; while in the latter it was proved in previous chapters to pass dowm gradually into 
the true coal measures, through the Lower New Red Sandstone, which being almost entirely absent 
in tins region, accounts to us for the unconformubility between these two deposits. 

It is, therefore, essential to remind the reader that the great break marked by 
Messrs. Buckland and Conybeare at the base of the dolomitic conglomerate, and which 
is so extensively and clearly displayed in tlie south-WTst of England, must be considered 
as only a partial phenomenon ; for it has been clearly ascertained, that the same action 
which there broke off tlie connecting links between the New Red System and the coal 
measures, did not extend into the central counties ; on the contrary, w^e have seen that 
all the intermediate strata have been there deposited in regular and unbroken succes- 
sion. (See p. 46 et seq, and the following chapter.) 


’ Gcol, Tmna., Old Series, vnl. iv., in memoirs by Br. Knight, Mr. Warbunon. and Mr Gilby, aud also 
by Measrs, Buckland and Conybeare in the memoir before mentioned. 
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COAL MEASURES AND CARBONIFEROUS LIMESTONE. 


Coal Measures and Millstone Orit, 

On these fonnations it is unnecessary to dwell, as they occupy so small a portion of the annexed 
map and have been fully described by other authors. The same two beds of coal mentioned by 
Mr, Weaver arc still wrought at Cromhall Heath, though further upon the dip, and coii8e<|uently 
at greater depths. It is, however, desirable to point attention to the underlying strata of grit and 
shale with courses of impure limestone, which support this coahfield, because they resemble beds of 
similar age at Oswestry (p. 144). The general colour of these underlying and unproductive coal 
measures is red, a colour which prevails in rocks of this age at Oswestry, Lilleshall, &c. As we 
proceed %ve shall poii]t out, that this colour also <*haracten/es the surface of two-thirds of the rock 
formations of the Tortworth district. Messrs. Buckland and Conybeare have considered all these 
red and white grits, with courses of red shale and impure limestone, as equivalents of the upper 
limestone slialc beneath the millstone grit. Besides, however, the true upper limestone shale of 
fJiese authors, a detailed section of w hich, by Mr. Lonsdale, is givi*n (p. 15^), there arc at Cromhall 
quartzose conglomerates and reddish grits, w hich us they immediately pass under the eoal-bcaring 
strata ajid overlie the calcareous formation, may be grouped with the millstone grit. (PI. 36. f. 2J.} 


Carboniferous or Mountain Limestone, 

To the south of Tortworth, this formation is thrown up in a horse^shoc outline, t' from be- 
neath the millstone grit and coal measures of Cromhall into rocky masses, for the most part w^ell 
wooded. It is unnecessary^ lo describe this well-known limestone, or to say tliat it is in many parts 
cliargcd with its usual organic remains. The dislocations, however, to which it has been subjected 
arc w’firthy of notice. 8o far from presenting an uniform and unbroken band, as might he supposed 
from its appearance when laid dowuj upon a small scale, it is broken into a number of distinct 
masses by transverse dislocations, which have the strata in each mass often dipping at different 
angles and frequently in opposite directioiiK ; such phenomena are observ able along the ridge from 
Tortworth Lodge to Tythcrington : and in the rocky grounds soutli of Cromhall Park, the limestone 
is so dislocated as U) form sometimes double troughs dipping E.S.E. and W.N.W. at angles of 35^^ 
and 40^, wdiile near Tytherington it rises like a wall from beneath the Cromhall coal-field. In this 
range, its upper part contains a subordinate band of reddish sandstone, the firestone of the Cfiuntry 
people. Ill the map a considerable extension is given to the liniestoiie south-west of the Tortworth 
and Cromhall tract. At Littleton-on-Scveni, where it is the fundamental rock on which the do- 
loiiiiric conglomerate. New Red Sandstone, and lias repose, the limestone becomes very sandy, 
passing into chert, and sometimes weathering to a yellow colour, with druses containing decomposed 
magnesian limestone. There can be little doubt that much of the adjacmit dolomitic conglomerate, 
which in its aspect and matrix so much resembles this limestone, has been derived from this source. 
The prevailing fossils at Littleton are and tiie Spirfer trigotiafis (Sow.), 

Besides tl\e ordinary characters and prevailing fossils of the carboniferous limestone 
with wdiich this tract abounds, it also presents certain beds of transition betw^een the 
limestone and the Old Red Sandstone, (the lower limestone shale of Buckland and 
Conybeare,) to which special attention must be paid, since they so much resemble 
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Caradoc Sandstone, that without a clear order of superposition and close examination 
of the organic remains, even practised observers might be misled. These beds consist 
of yellowish and dull brownish red sandstone, alternating with shale and impure lime- 
stone, the surfaces of the former being frequently impressed with the circular forms 
of crinoidal stems, resembling the casts so common in the Caradoc formation. In 
Monmouthshire, particularly to the west of Chepstow, I have already noticed a large 
development of these beds. (p. ICO, and PI. 36. f. 24.) A small boss of them has 
recently been exposed near the Ship Inn, at Abbey Land, on the sides of the liigh road 
from Bristol to Gloucester, the organic remains from w^hence having been examined by 
Mr. Stutchbury, prove to consist of the palates of the same species of fishes which 
characterize the bottom beds of the carboniferous limestone in other places ; viz. Pmm^ 
modus linearis, P, Ictvissimus, &c-, together with bodies supposed to be Coprolites, and 
the Pileopsis angustus, Phill., a shell of the carboniferous system. These beds are not, 
however, peculiar to Gloucester or Monmouth, for they are exposed at various points 
around the great South Welsh coal-field and in Pembrokeshire \ (See p. 384.) 


Old Red Sandstone. 

Succeeding to the carboniferous limestone, the Old Red Sandstone of Tortworth 
presents peculiarities of structure, which are not found in the chief range of this 
system. The upper beds, instead of being conglomerates, consist of finely-grained, 
thin flagstones of white and whitish grey colours. These are seen in the elevated 
platform of Tortworth Green, where they dip distinctly under the carboniferous lime- 
stone, and pass down into red sandstone and argillaceous red and green marls of consi- 
derable thickness. This upper division is underlaid by coarse, quartzose conglomerate 
and red sandstone. Sections made in remote parts of the district, six and seven miles 
from each other, either in ascending from Falfield to Tortworth, from Thornbury to 
Milbury Heath (where some of the best quarries are seen), or from Kington west of 
Thornbuiy to Mumbleys Plat, exhibit the same succession and persistency of the con- 
glomerate in the central and even low part of the formation. 

An enormous thickness of red and green argillaceous marl is clearly indicated by 
the sections at Gatcombe and Purton, on the right bank of the Severn. We there see, 
red, green, and white-spotted marls, quite undistinguishable from those of the New 
Red Sandstone, with a few strong bands of dark red micaceous sandstone. The large 
development of these argillaceous marls of the Old Red, renders it most difficult to 
draw a line of separation, in any geological map, between them and beds of similar 
composition in the New Red, wherever the marls of the two systems are brought 

‘ Sec also the detailed sections in the memoir of Messrs. Buckland and Conybeare, by Mr. De la Beche. 
Mr. Cumberland, Dr. Bright, &c„ Geol. Trans., vol. i. p. 240. 

3x 
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SILURIAN SYSTEM— LUDLOW ROCK. 


together, as along the western flank of the Tortworth tract ; for while we trace the 
persistence of the Old Red Sandstone from Berkeley to the south, and confidently 
assert that it forms the substratum of that portion of the district, we cannot definitely 
mark its boundary, though we know that the red and green marls of WhiteclifF Park 
and Sunday Hill, from their conformable passage into the lias, must belong to the Now 
Red System. Whenever the sandstone of the older formation appears, or that the face 
of the rock is higlily inclined, (a feature not observed in the New Red of this tract,) 
the difficulty vanishes, but unluckily such good evidences arc exceedingly rare, and the 
Old Red Sandstone is in many situations ([uite as little inclined as any of the overlying 
formations. At Thornburj^ and at Kington the conglomerates, hard sandstone and 
grits of the Old Red dip only f)'^, 10'' and l^"". The day, indeed, has now passed by, 
for estimating the age of sedimentary deposits by the angle of inclination in which 
their strata are pla(*ed, since we know that in disturbed regions the cretaceous and even 
the tertiary^ strata are often vertical. 


Silurian System. 

Though occupying a considerable area, the rocks composing tlic Silurian System are 
clearly exhibited at only a very few points. Over a large portion of this area, their 
exact places are not easily assigned, owing to their small develoj)ment and the great 
extent to which they have been denuded, and it was not till a fourth visit, that I was 
able to determine their precise extent and range. One of the chief difficulties, already 
alluded to, lies in the red colour which prevails over two thirds of the district, whether 
composed of the New Red, Carboniferous, Old Red, or Silurian Systems. 


Ludlow Bock. 

The best representatives of the Ludlow rock which I have detected arc the lieds seen at low 
water on the west hank of the Severn, at Purton Passiige, where ri.sing in a dome-like form, and 
dipping beneath the Old Red Sandstone of the opposite bank of the river, they are partially over- 
laid by that rock at the Ferry-house. (See wood-cut, p. 446.) The section (PI. f. I'J.) also 
reprohCTits the succession of the Silurian strata at their point of emergence on the Severn, where 
they dip away on three sides at angles of 15^' to 20'^. The iippermobt beds are soincwliat obscured 
hy mud, and the detritus already alluded to us having entirely covered the adjacent fossil lieds of 
the lias. These upi>er beds or Ludlow rocks are of dark greenish grey colour, somewhat micaceous, 
and contain Leptwna lata, Orthh unguts, Kc. Beneath them is a very tliin course of impure lime- 
stone, containing Terebratula fflhoni, and representing the Aymestry limestone. Other beds 
of a mudstone character succeed, with occasionally flattened spheroidal concretions ; and these 
strata, the e<pn\ alent of the l^ow^r Ludlow, pass down into shelly calcareous beds, representing 
the Wenlock limestone. This succcBsion is laid bare on the shelving shore, between low and high 
water marks, in a number of thin- bedded ledges which wrap over each other, the highest strotum 
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or Upper Ludlow rock, being flanked by greenish micaceous tilestone and red marl of the Old Red 
Sandstone, and also by very hard greenish grit of the same formation. These beds are more or 
less coated with red oxide of iron. They are much jointed) the dominant joints ranging from 
S.S.E. to N.N.W, are traversed by others, occasioning these flaglike strata to split into a number 
of dice- shaped and rhombic forms. 

With the exception of these beds at Purton, the only other evidence of the existence of what may 
be termed Ludlow rock, is at the Horse-shoe farm, below the north-eastern end of Milbury Heath, 
and consequently at the other extremity of the district. A few beds there contain some of the 
fossils, particularly Ci/prirunUa amygdulina^ and pass conformably into the overlying Old Red 
Sandfitone, and downwards into beds with Asaphus cuudatm^ &c. After all, this Silurian forma- 
tion is so very feebly exhibited in the Tortworth tract, and offers such slight lithological analogies 
to the best types, that without a long acquaintance with it in other districts, its recognition would 
be impracticable. 


Wenlock Limestone, 

The Ludlow rock, at Purton, is underlaid by calcareous beds containing masses of corals and shells, 
among the hitter of which is the Produefm depressus together with many Orthorerata, From the 
fossils I conclude, that these beds represent the Wenkxtk limestone, of the existence of which there 
is abundant evidence in the south-western brancli of the Silurian fork, which clasps round the 
Old Red Sandstone of Tortworth. Thus, we sec this limestone commencing at Skeays Grove, 
near Falfield Green (quarries long abandoned), whence it extends in a separate narrow ridge by 
Fulfield Mill to Brinmarsh, and afterwards sweeps round in a low, circular, dome-like form to 
Whitfield, where it dips outwards, passing on all sides under the overlying formations. For a 
short distance, near Falfield, this ridge is double, the upper portion being seen in Barl)er’s quarry. 
Tile best section of the Wenlock limestone, particularly the lower part, is at Falfield wdndmill, 
where it is made up of the following beds in descending order : 

1, Rubbly red, sandy, ealenreouH beds. 

2. Thm, irregularly bedded, almost lenticular masses of purple and grey Vnuestonc, paEsing down into nsU-colourcd shale, 
with very thin cuui'scs of greyish blue limestone, the nIuiIc being loaded witli many of the rorals and cnennittm peculiar to 
the Wenlock limestone, and small molluaks, such as the small Sptnfer radiafua, of Dudley j the Orthta catwliSj so common 
at Woolbope and many othoi places. 

3 Puq)le and grey btrong-l>eddod limestone, 20 to 30 feet thick, highly charged with enennHes, and the beds separated 
by courses of rod shale. 

4. Ked and green schistose beds passing dovsai into hard purple sandstone and gnt. 

The beds dip 4t5” to the east- They present in their red colour and general aspect, ns well as in their fossils, a striking 
analogy to other bods of this nge at Clencher's Mill, near Ledbury, p. 413. Dr. Cooke and Mr. Weaver have further col- 
lected in them the Calymene Blumenbavhiiy .isaphua mudatusy and otlier fossils. 

At Whitfield quarries, where the same calcareous beds rise in a low dome, there are also many 
fossils. In the upper part, the rock consists of irregular concretions of impure grey limestone, 
with purple and whitish green marls, passing down into finely laminated, abhen-greeii and deep-red 
slaty marl, with irregular thitj courses and concretions of strontiau; next, flaglike sandstone, in beds 
of two to three inches. The lowest part consists of thick- bedded encrinite limestone, of purple and 
grey colours, containing corals and shells and passing down into slaty shale, &c. These calcareous 
beds are here about 15 feet thick, and uniformly rest upon the sandstone and shale of the Caradoc 
formation. 

3l2 
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Caradoc Sandstone, 

The Caradoc sandstone forms tlie great mass of the Silarian rocks of the Tortworth 
tract ; lor wliile the overlying formations arc miniature representatives of their types in 
other parts, the lower sandstone, associated with much red shale, covers an extensive 
area. Rising from beneath the u{)per strata at Purton, it first occupies a ridge in 
Scotts Hill, and advancing towards Tortworth, expands over the flat denudations of 
Halmore and Breadstone Green, and passing to the east of Berkeley, in unconformable 
juxtaposition to the Old Red Sandstone, occupies an area about three miles in width at 
Woodford Hill, Stone and Michaelwood Chace, whence the formation is projected to tiic 
S.S.E. and S.S.W. in tw'o narrow bands, the eastern of which supports the limestone 
of Falfield and Whitfield. In many parts of this district the sandstone is so subordi- 
nate to the shale, that the deposit is familiarly known among the country people 
as “ the clays,'’ and where these abound, and the surface has been nmcJi denuded, as 
is the case at Berkeley Heath and Halmore Green, it is difficult to define the subsoil 
of Silurian rock, from that of the Old Red Sandstone or even of the lias. There are, 
however, certain helps by which the place of the Silurian Rock can be ascertained ; 
such as the occasional sinking of a well, and by the deep mts bringing up to the sur- 
face fragments of the thinly laminated beds, usually containing casts of characteristic 
fossils. To an eye practised in the district, the mere lithological structure of these 
beds is very dissimilar from tliat of any of the surrounding and overlying formations ; 
the minuteness of tJic grains, the fine dissemination and intimate admixture of very 
small scales of mica, being alone sufficient to mark them. There are, besides, many 
clear sections of this formation, on the southern edge of Michaelwood Chace, on both 
banks of the Avon near Dainory Mill, and at Stone ; particularly on the sides of the 
Bristol road, near the Fox public-house. The sandstone and associated shale seem to 
contain a large portion of the oxide of iron, and consequently are as red in colour as 
any of the overlying groups. In colour, indeed, they present an exact parallel to many 
masses of the Caradoc sandstone of Salop, and are also perfectly undistinguishable 
from those of May Hill, many portions of which might (in the absence of shells) be 
mistaken for either New^ or Old Red Sandstone. The sandstone is sometimes very 
compact, and the beds vary in thickness from tw^o to ten inches, whilst the shale is 
constantly in that state which by most observers would be termed slate marl. There 
is one thick bed of hard grit, used as huilding-stone in Michaelwood Cliacc. 

Tlie strata are inclined at all angles and in various directions, but generally they dip 
beneath the overlying formations south of Tortvwth. The exceptions are found near 
masses of trap rock or along lines of fracture west of Stone, where beds of this age are 
thrown into unconformable contact with the Old Red Sandstone, dipping 70 ® w^est; or 
again near Falfield where they are raised from beneath the limestone in domes or arches, 
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SO small, indeed, that it is only by occasional cuts and improvements in the roads that 
they can be detected'. 

Of the fossils of this formation, the Pentamerus Icevis is perhaps most abundant, but 
others are scarcely less frequent, such as the ornamented small Trilobite (Trinucleus 
Caractaci)y the Tentaculites of Schlotheim, as well as those corah which have been cited 
as so abundant at May Hill, and in Shropshire. The round impressions of encrinital 
joints scattered over the faces of the stone constitute one of the best empirical tests of 
this sandstone. The application of this proof, however, must be made with care, for 
there are rare examples of such impressions in the Ludlow and superior rocks. Their 
profusion, however, in the Lower Silurian rocks is very striking. 

On reference to the description of the organic remains it will be seen that many 
have been figured from this district ; but it is not pretended that the list comprehends 
all the fossils of this interesting tract ; for as soon as a sufiiciency of specimens were 
acquired for the identification of the respective strata, attention was directed to other 
points illustrating the general object of this work. 


Tiap Rocks, 

Having thus, from an acquaintance with similar deposits in other tracts, been able to 
convey to the reader a sketch of the succession of the stratified masses, exhibited at cer- 
tain points in this district, I now proceed to oflf'er a few remarks on the intrusive rocks 
which are associated with these deposits. 

The trap rocks rise to the surface amid the Silurian strata, and repeated examina- 
tion has convinced me, that they have everywhere been forcibly intruded into the 
latter. Though tliis view is opposed to that of the author who first described this 
district, it is supported not only by the recorded opinion of Messrs. Buckland and 
Couybeare, but also by that of nearly every geologist with whom I am acquainted, 
who has visited these localities. In their forms, arrangement, and relations to the 
associated strata, the trap rocks of Tortworth are entirely unlike any of those stratified 
traps which have been described in this volume, and which alternate so equably and 
conformably with the strata containing shells, as to afford sufficient evidence of having 
been evolved during the accumulation of the marine deposits, (pp. 269 et seq. 325 et 
seq.) On the contrary, these Tortworth trap rocks, whether viewed upon the natural 
surface, or in any of the numerous quarries in which they have been laid open, consist 
almost exclusively of amorphous masses, of irregular shape and unequal thickness, 

^ A recent widening of the road from Falfield to Tortworth , made by Dr. Cooke, exposed one of these little 
archcH of sandy grit and slaty marl, rising from beneath the adjoiniTig beds of Wetilock limestone. This evi- 
dence, however, was speedily obliterated by the building of a wall. Geodes of sulphate of strontian occurred 
iu this section. Their presence in the New Red Sandstone hus been previously noticed. 
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which protrude through and dislocate the overlying strata ; sometimes throwing them 
off in discordant directions, at other times enveloping their fractured and dismembered 
portions within the masses of the trap. But while 1 differ from Mr. Weaver in my 
opinion of the origin of these rocks, I have sincere pleasure in quoting his lucid mine- 
ralogical description of them. 

‘^The trap is of a vcr}' variable character in different quarters, consisting of granular and compact 
greenstone (the former seldom appearijig of a distinctly cr 3 ^Btallized structure), with 0(*casionally 
disseminated portions of hornblende or aiigite, sometimes, though very rarely, graduating into 
hiisidt, of granular and compact felspar, of chq^stone and ttm 3 ^gdaloid, all of which, being mu- 
tually inlermixcd, frequently interchange characters and pass into each other ; and hence the shades 
of colour are never couhtaiit in any considerable portion of tbe mass, but fluctuate from black to 
green, red, brown and grey, the predominant colours being reddish brown and grey. Tlie rock 
sometimes, also, thoiigli very seldom, assumes a porjdiyritie appearance, tliinly scattered acicular 
cr 3 ‘sta]s of glassy felspar of'curring in its substance ; but in general the common aspect of the trap 
ma} he said to he that of a compact rather than of a crystalline or even buher} stallinc production, 
and where stealitic matter prevails, it is of a loose consistence, friable and earthy. It frequently 
contains compresst^d ovoidal and spheroidal nodules and kernels of chlorite, green eurtli, calcareous 
spar, brown spar and tpmrt/, also balls of chalcedony and agate, the internal cavities of which are 
bonjotimes lined uith crystals (ff amethyst; and when the more perishable ingredients arc removed 
by decomposition they leave empty cavities, M'hence the rock acquires a vesicidar and scorious 
aspect. Sidphate of strontian, sulphate of barytes, and prehnite, appear more rarely in the trap ; 
which sometimes also includes portions approaching t(» compa(!t brown iron stone, and hrosvn jasper. 
A’^cins, composed fff carbonate of lime and lirovvn spar, either pure or mixed with trap and chloritic 
and feteatitic lamina*, not uufrcqueutly traverse the rock, occupying the* crobs fissures, which in some 
places divide it into cuboidal and otlier quadrangular concretions. These concretions sometimes 
exhibit a tendency to exfoliation, disclosing concentric lamellar layers that surround a spherical 
nucleus. The structure of the same mass of trap varies much in the eourse of itb extent; it is most 
frequently amorphous, or irregularly divided by fisbures ; but wlien adjacent to the interstratilied 
beds of sandstone, blate clay, and limebtone, a faint tendency toward a corresponding division into 
strata may be partially observed ; while in some other quarters, thin strata, from two to four inches 
thick, may he casually remarked, singularly contorted and inflected, yet subdivided by cross joints 
into rhomboidal prismatic concretions.” (Geol. Trans. voJ. i. p, 320.) 

To this lithological description I have only to add the occasional presence of serpen- 
tine, which in their films (specially seen in the great quarries of Damory Mill), cover 
tlie laces of many of the bulging concretions, particularly near their points of contact 
with tlie Caradoc yandstone. This phenomenon, it will be recollected, has been pointed 
out in various other localities under similar conditions, and notably in that case where 
tlic old Radnor traj) rocks, (p. 320.), burst through limestone and sandstone of the 
Silurian System. 

But to determine the essential question, wlictlicr the trap rocks of this district have 
been formed contemporaneously with, or posteriorly to, the strata with whicli they are 
intermingled ? The points at which these rocks appear at the surface, are Middle Mill 
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and Woodford Green, (Horsely Quarry,) Michaelwood Chace, particularly on the bank 
of the little river Avon, near Damory Mill ; on the left bank of that river, another line 
extending from Daniel's Wood, by Crockley's, to Avening Green ; and, lastly, there are 
two bands more or less parallel to each other in Charfiekl Green. From the apparent 
conformability of one of these masses in Charfield Green to the associated strata, and 
from the presence of organic remains in the trap itself, Mr. Weaver has founded his 
best argument on the contemporaneous origin of the whole. When, however, narrowly 
examined, I conceive that this evidence itself demonstrates irresistibly the posterior in- 
trusion of the trap. The band in question, if followed from the open quarries in Char- 
field Green, across the high road to Cullimore’s Farm on the north, is seen to have a 
very variable thickness, and so far from being a regular bed, is found to have a most 
jagged and unequal surface. In one point, it is true, the igneous matter appears, though 
for a very short distance, as if it dipped conformably with the associated strata of sand- 
stone ; but this is soon ascertained to be nothing more than accident, for in pursuing 
its course, the trap again breaks out, throwing olftlie stratified deposits both to the south- 
west and west, and on reaching Culliraore's, the last point to the northward where this 
band is visible, we find distinct proofs of its posterior intrusion. 

This little wood-cut represents the vertical 
face of one portion of the quarry. In a depth 
of about fourteen feet whieh is exposed, there 
is not the trace of a bed, but wc have before 
us a confused mass, nine-tenths of which is 
made up, either of concretions or amorphous 
masses with vertical joints, (a, a, r/,) whilst 
various small, acutely angular fragments, of 
gritty impure limestone with shells, (such as at A,) of highly curved layers of shelly sandstone (c), 
and semicircular bands of indurated shale (r), are twisted up in directions varying from vertical to 
horizontal, and lost in the great mass of trap. In one spot, a coral (li) is seen to be completely 
separated from the broken mass of shelly limestone (A), and included in the trappean paste. 

Besides their fragmentary and dislocated condition, these detached portions of sedi- 
mentary strata are all more or less in altered conditions, being more compact and of 
greater specific gravity than when found in natural beds divested of their trap associates. 
This appears, therefore, to be one of those cases wiiich is absolutely inexplicable upon 
the supposition of contemporaneous origin, since these shelly strata must have been ori- 
ginally deposited in regular successive layers, before they were subjected to the action 
which has reduced them to their present shattered condition ; but if w^e simply view 
this trap as the portion of an extensive dyke of igneous matter, ranging from north to 
south, wluch in some parts has been intruded in a band between and nearly parallel to 
the beds, and in others has burst through and fractured them, enveloping small frag- 
ments of the strata in the mass of molten matter, we account naturally and simply for 
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all the phenomena. The case near Long’s Quarr}^ is equally subversive of the notion of 
contemporaneous deposit, as may be seen in the irregular dome of trap which has been 
recently exposed near the banks of the Avon. 

If, however, we quit the pigmy dykes of Charfield Green, which are necessarily 
obscure in parts of their course, owing to the flat surface of the ground which they 
traverse, and examine any of the chief trappean rocks north or south of the Avon, near 
Damory Mill, we meet with the most unanswerable evidence of their intrusive character. 
If, for example, we inspect the mass extending from Avening Green to Crockley Wood, 
we see that it is not parallel to the strata for twenty yards together ; for although not 
exceeding the width of 100 paces at Avening Green, where it is an irregular boss 
with altered rocks upon its sides, before reacliing Crockley’s it diminishes to a few 
yards, and passing by that farm house with a broken and irregular outline, it suddenly 
bulges out into a great mass, not less than a quarter of a mile in wddth, and oc- 
cupying Crockley’s Wood, throw^s off, in opposite directions, the strata in contact with 
its flanks. Wherever this rock does not rise to the surface, its course is well known 
to the farmer by the dry and absorbent nature of the soil above it, which is strongly 
contrasted with the heavy clays of the Caradoc Sandstone, through which the trap has 
forced its devious course. At Horsley Mill, where it appears to have burst out from 
north to south, the trap is composed of great globular concretions, partially enveloped 
by broken pellicles of sandstone, limestone and shale, all more or less altered and oc- 
casionally containing fossils. On tracing this trap to the edge of the Caradoc Sand- 
stone, east of Woodford Green, the latter appears fractured and distorted in every 
imaginable direction, points of the former protruding here and there through the 
broken and indurated strata, which are thrown off towards Woodford Hill. All the 
evidences in Michael wood Chace are equally decisive of the intrusive character of the 
trap, but especially at the extensive quarries ojjposite Damory Mill, where a short and 
very uneven ridge of the rock rises up through the sandstone, and produces the pic- 
turesque and rocky outline in the gorge of tlic Avon. In their central portion, where 
deeply cut into, these fine quarries present nothing but reddish and greenish trap, 
usually arranged in large concretions* which exfoliate concentrically, and in them we 
find passages from varieties of tuf and amygdaloid, to beautifully compact, crystalline 
greenstone. Not a trace of sedimentary deposits or of fragments containing fossils, is 
detectable in the central part of this muss of volcanic matter, but as we ascend to the 
surface and flanks of the quarries, coatings of 8erj)entinc appear on the joints of the 
rock, and finally beds of purple and green shale, with bands of sandstone full of fossils 
(including the small ornamented trilobite Trinucleus) ^ are tilted off from the sides of the 
protruding mass, dipping in diflferent directions, some of them to the south, others 
particularly on the left bank of the river to the south-west, indicating a force acting 


* A single concretion which I observed in the Damory quarries measured twelve feet by six. 
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from the northern side in Michaelwood Chace, where the greatest volcanic vent seems 
to have been opened. 

We may farther remark that it is scarcely possible to cast the eye over the annexed 
map without supposing* that the forcible intrusion of the trap must have had a powerful 
influence, in throwing the sedimentary deposits of this tract into the broken, contorted 
and complicated forms in which we now find them. Looking at the position of the 
Silurian rocks of Tortworth, we perceive, that they constitute the termination of a line of 
elevation proceeding from N.N.W. to S.S.E,, and which originating in the valley of 
WooUiope, passes by May Hill, Aram near Newnham, the Milkmaid rock and Purtoii 
passage ; from whence they are prolonged through Michaelwood Chacc into the re- 
markable prongs which embrace the Old Red and Carboniferous deposits. This bi- 
furcation of the Silurian rocks, has precisely the form which sedimentary deposits 
would assume, from igneous matter having been emitted along such lines, since 
besides the chief masses of trap which protrude in irregular bosses, at many points 
within the area of little more than a square mile, the rock strikes out thence as 
from a centre, and takes a forked direction. One mass points S.S.E. through Priestly 
Wood, the other passing to the W.S.W. disappears beneath the surface at Avening 
Green, but finally reappears at intervals at Charfield Green, in small irregular dykes. 
The highly inclined, truncated and broken edges of the Silurian rocks along the external 
edges of the area which they occupy ; and the domes and arches in which they appear 
near Falfield and Whitfield, all harmonize with the supposition, that the volcanic matter 
which has reached the surface in the environs of Michaelwood Chace, has not been able 
to rise from beneath its rocky covering on the south, but in struggling to find a vent 
has there given rise to the curvatures and breaks of the overlying accumulations’. 

It was formerly my belief, that this elevatory influence did not extend beyond Mil- 
bury Heath ; but having recently visited that part of the district, accompanied by 
Mr. S. Stutchbury, my attention was called by him to a remarkable tongue of Old 
Red Sandstone, which extending beyond the limits I had assigned to my map, runs 
from E.N.E. to W.S.W., through the carboniferous limestone of Old Down. 

This narrow ridge is in truth a distinct prolongation of the axis of Milbury Heath. 
On one side the beds dip to the S.S.E. beneath the limestone of the Ridgeway and 
Alveston, whilst on the other the Red Sandstone presents a mural escarpnient, against 
which the ends of the slightly inclined strata of the limestone are abruptly truncated ; 
thus exhibiting a line of pow^erful fault on the north-western side of the anticlinal. 
(PI. 36. f. 22.) This limestone of Alveston Down is in part of oolitic structure, and con- 
tains several well-known fossils. Where it is in contact with the Old Red Sandstone, 
the whole mass for a width of twenty or thirty paces has been powerfully affected, and 

* Charfield Green may have been elevated en maase, as the country rises on approacliing it from east to 
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is full of vertical joints and fissures. That the dh’ection of these joints (many of which 
have sUckenside surfaces), has been caused by the same operation which produced the 
great anticlinal, there can be little doubt ; for the dominant planes are parallel to the 
strike of the Old Red Sandstone. This ridge finally subsides at its west-south-western 
end, by sinking on tw'o sides beneath the limestone. 

In conclusion it may be remarked, that vast masses of the overlying formations of 
New Red Sandstone, Lias, and Inferior Oohte, must have been removed by the powerful 
denudations which doubtless, both accompanied and followed the intrusion of the trap 
rocks and the dislocations of the strata ; for as soon as we quit the small arena of agi- 
tation around Tortworth, and recede from the proximity of rocks of igneous origin, the 
overlying formations resume their regular positions. (See Map.) We may further con- 
clude, that volcanic rocks, either rising to the surface or struggling to emerge, threw 
up the band of elevated Silurian rocks which has been traced in an anticlinal form from 
the Valley of Woolhope to Alveston Down, near Bristol. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 


ON THE DUDLEY OR SOUTH STAFFORDSHIRE AND WORCESTER- 
SHIRE COAL-FIELD. 


Introduction . — General arrangement of the Coal-field. — Account of the Formations 
in descending order.' — Lower New Red Sandstone . — Volcanic Grit or Tufa- 
ceous Conglomerate. — Coal Measures^ including the Upper and 10 yard Coal^ 
and the Lower or Ironstone Measures. — Shaft Sections. ("PL 37. figs. 1 to 5.) 

Although replete with scientific interest from the variety of its rocks and the dislo- 
cations of the strata, this highly productive coal-field lias received little attention from 
geologists ; a circumstance the more remarkable, when we consider that it supplies Bir- 
mingham, one of the greatest seats of manufacturing industry in Great Britain, with coal 
and iron. The apparent neglect may, however, be partly explained, by the most valuable 
portion of the tract having been so well described by Mr. Keir*, that, notwithstanding 
the long period since its publication®, his sketch is still, in many respects, considered a 
good general view of the coal-bearing strata. The notices concerning the tract which 
have since appeared arc, indeed, little beyond slight additions to the memoir of Mr. Keir, 
for none of them have attempted to offer more extended views, by explaining the 
relations of the rocks associated with the coal. In short, no endeavour has been made 
to point out the position and age of the red sandstone which surrounds the coal-field, 
nor to indicate the succession of the older strata beneath it. 

The following sketch, I trust, will show the true nature of these formations, though 
it is far from being a complete history of the coal-field. On the contrary, I venture to 
propose it as a foundation only, on which, if it be sound, future geologists may build, 

' See Shaw*B History of Staffordshire, General History, p. 116. 

"We must exempt from this observation “ A sketch of the country round Birmingham/’ by Hr. 7’bomson, 
(Annals of Philosophy, voL viii, p. 164,) in which the author makes some good original observations, and draws 
accurate lithological distinctions, though he does not enter into the question concerning the older roclcs, and, 
in our opinion, misconceives the relations of tlie red sandstone to the coal-field. ITiis sketch of Dr. lliomson 
is quoted in the Outlines of tlie Geology of England and Wales, p. 411. Several interesting points are also 
touched upon by the Rev. J. Yates in a memoir in the Transactions of the Geological Society, llicse will 
be alluded to in the sequel. 


3 M 2 
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while they enrich the stock of knowledge with details concerning a region so interesting 
to men of science, from the complication and variety of its natural phenomena. 


General relations of the CoaUjield, 

The surface of tliis field is much covered by gravel, clay, and boulders. A few of the 
latter, particularly in the Wolverhampton tract, have been derived from distant places 
\n the north ; but the chief masses of finer detritus have resulted from the abrasion or 
breaking up of the Lower New Red Sandstone, mixed up w’ith fragments of trap, parti- 
cularly where the coal strata have been forced up through it. The debris of red sand- 
stone constitutes, occasionally, mounds of great thickness, which might at first sight 
he mistaken for undisturbed portions of the formation. These, as well as the other 
loose superficial materials, will be considered in subsequent chapters. 

The youngest formation, in situ, is the Lower New Red Sandstone, by which, as 
already shown, the coal-field is surrounded (p. 54 et seq,), and wdiich passes down con- 
formably into the coal-bearing strata. Notwithstanding this field contains the thickest 
seams of coal in England, its associated strata are of very small dimensions compared 
with the equivalent series in other parts of the kingdom. The millstone grit is scarcely 
represented ; and the mountain limestone, the usual base of the system, as well as the 
Old Red Sandstone, are entirely absent. “The absence of these formations,*’ as Mr. 
Conybeare has well observed, “ and the immediate contiguity of the coal measures and 
a transition rock (the Dudley limestone) » constitute a remarkable and important cha- 
racter in this coal-field'.*’ 

Tlie real substrata of the coal deposits consist of various members of the Silurian 
System. These ancient rocks, however, instead of appearing in the regular order in 
which they have been described in other parts, rise up irregularly, like islands, through 
the coal measures near Dudley and Sedgeley, and funn the eastern boundary of the field 
neai' Wallsall. Such relations will be understood by reference to the two general sec- 
tions across the tract. (PI. 37. figs. 1 and 2.) To convey, moreover, to the reader 
some conception of the original condition of these deposits, both before and after their 
elevation, I annex two wood-cuts. 

Tlic first is an ideal representation of a carboniferous group of strata, one portion of 
wdiich (h) comprises overlying thick coal seams, the other (r) lower coal measures which 
spread out beyond the thick coal - the whole resting upon Silurian rocks (rf) and covered 
by the Lower New^ Red Sandstone (a). The second represents a generalized outline of 
the condition of such strata after the sedimentary deposits were pierced and dislocated 
by volcanic rocks (e) and thrown into their actual positions. 


Outlines of the Geology of England and Walea, p. 416. 
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Before distnrbance. 90 . 

Sea Lnel, 



After diaturbance. 



a. Lower New Red Sandstone. 6. Coal MoaBures with thick (’oal. c. Lower Coal and Tronatone. 

d, Silurian Rocks. e. Trap,' 


It was the desire to understand the anomalous protrusion of the Silurian and trap 
rocks, which induced me to examine the district, and in acquiring a knowledge of their 
position, I have necessarily become acquainted to some extent with the overlying car- 
boniferous strata. 

That portion of the field, of which Dudley may be called the centre, and which ex- 
tends northwards to Wednesbury and Bilston, and southwards to near Hales Owen, is 
filled with tlie thickest masses of mineral matter, constituting tw o great divisions, in 
the upper of which is the celebrated 10 yard coal; in the lower, seams of less thick- 
ness, alternating with beds of ironstone. (See Map'.) To the north, the overlying 
or thick coal crops out, and the lower or ironstone measures rise to the surface, 
and occupy the district between the towns of Wolverhampton and Wallsall. Though 
varying much in their mineral contents, they probably range through all the carbona- 
ceous tract, extending by Wednesfield Heath, Bloxwich, and Essington to Cannock 
Chace and Beverton, near Badgeley®. In like maimer, and at the south-western end 
of the tract, near Stourbridge, the low^er carboniferous strata again rise for a small 

' I may here remark, that in the map the portion of the district which contains both the thick coal and the 
lower meuenres is marked by a deeper tint of black. 

* 1 have not well examined this north-eastern tract beyond the Lanesfield and Monmore collieries. The 
continuation of this coal tract, extending from Clannock Chace to Beverton, lies indeed, beyond the limits of 
the published sheets of the Ordnance Survey ; which work, as before explained, is the foundation of the ac- 
companying map, (See Introduction.) 
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space from beneath the 10 yard coal, occupying a nook, in which they fold over and 
dip beneath the Lower New Red Sandstone. To the south, east and west, however, 
the whole of the carboniferous masses (i. e. both the thick and thin coal) are brought 
up against the Ix)wer New Red Sandstone by enormous faults. 

It was till very recently a prevalent belief, that this red sandstone entirely cut off 
the coal, and that the latter would never be found under the former j but this notion, 
(like the vulgar error concerning the magnesian limestone of the North of England, 
vrhich has long been dissipated,) is now fast vanishing, and will, I trust, be entirely 
removed from the minds of the practical men who may favour me with a perusal of 
these pages \ 

After this preamble wc may proceed to the consideration of the Lower New Red 
Sandstone and Coal Measures, including certain tufuceous conglomerates or volcanic 
grits winch alternate witli both these deposits, and in the next chapter complete the 
geological history of the tract by describing the Silurian rocks on which the coal-field 
rests, the trap rocks by which it is penetrated and altered, and the dislocations by which 
it IS affected, concluding with some general observations on the extension of coal 
beneath the New Red Sandstone. 


Lower Neiv Red Sandstone. 

Excliisivt'ly of loose detritus, the Lower New Red Saiidbtone, as alreud} shown, is the yoimgesi 
forniation in vicinity of the coal-field, around whicli il forms a continuous and widely sprc;id 
muss. {Sec Map.) The dep<jsit has been previously stated to l)e of great thickness in this district, 
as provcil })oth l^y natural sections around the edges of the coal-field, and by the sinkings of the 
Earl of Dartinontlj, (See p. r>h.) 

In mineral characters the formation varies consid(*rably in different localities. We have already 
described, p. 5G, a jellowish soft sandstone at the southern end of the field (Hodge Hill, Slc,) 
which very rnudi resenihlcH the “ Rohte todlc liegeiide’* of the county of Durham. This rock re- 
apj)ears in open sections on the western flank of the field near Himley, Holbech, Swindon, &c. 
At Holbech it is overlaid by deep red, loamy, finely laminated sandstone, with layers of greenish 
flags dipping 35'' to the north-east. At Swindon the laniinte of the soft yellowish sandstone ai*e 
occasioiiallj marked by very thin carbonucc'ous partings. The great mass, liowc\er, of the Lower 
New Red Sandstone surrounding the field, differs from the rock of the same age in the north of 
England, being a deep, dull red, ftuely laminated sandstone, calcareous in parts, with numerous 
whitish grains of decomposed felspar and concretions of impure limestone. 

l^owards the southern and 8outh-(*astern extremities of the field, the 10 yard coal, as will be 
shown, passes under the rod sandstone. In truth, much of the tract in that neighbourhood (Corn- 
greaves, &c.) v\hich is now part of the coal-field, was, when Mr. Keir v^TOte, deemed to be far 


' Sec my jirevious coramunicationB on tliis subject to the Geological Society of London, which memoirs 
constitute the rough outline of this volume. 
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beyond its limitB It has since been rendered productive by works which have pierced through 
superincumbent rocks, some of which must be classed with the Lower New Red Sandstone. (See 
subsequent sections of Corngreaves, &c.) The proofs, therefore, of the existence of coal beneath 
the Lower New Red Sandstone are not confined to the eastern side of the field. They may be also 
seen on the western side at Sedgeley, in works which arc open to the day, and where thin beds of 
coal have been worked at a depth of a few yards, dipping rapidly beneath a ledge of the Lower 
New Red Sandstone: similar examples may be observed near Brand Hall, between Hales Owen and 
Oldbury. 

The table, p. 476, explains the order in which the strata of the Lower New Red Sandstone 
overlie and pass down into the coal measures on the eastern side of the field, being a detail of the 
shaft section of the Earl of Dartmouth I>efore alluded to, the work having been completed while 
those pages were passing through the press*. 

This section has thus completely established the existence of coal measures beneath 
the New Red Sandstone, beyond what was formerly considered the eastern barrier of 
the ‘'coal field.” That these measures may thin out in that quarter, and that profitable 
commercial enterprize cannot well be undertaken by pursuing operations still further to 
the east, is a separate consideration. In the mean time, though it would appear, that 
the coal in question thins out and is much dislocated, it has been equally ascertained 
that it thickens as the works proceed westvmrd ; and this we should expect ; for as at 
the great fault at the former boundary of the field, the coal -was ten yards thick, so have 
we every reason to conclude that the mineral will gradually expand from the distant 
point where Lord Dartmouth’s shaft has been sunk, till its full development on the un- 
tried side of the fault as represented in the diagram, PI. 37. f. 1. This is the first shaft 
which has been sunk through a thick portion of Red Sandstone, and being nearly one 
mile distant from the fault by which the coal was supposed to be cut off, the value of 
tlie discovery is great in confirming the view's of geologists*. On the western side of 
the field, speculative sinkings have also been commenced in the red formation, and 
when I quitted the district one had proceeded to a depth of about 100 yards. This 

’ To show how much the limits of the field have been recently extended, its greatest breadth near Dudley 
was stated to be four miles when the Outlines of Geology of England and Wales were published, 1822, p. 407, 
The width over which coal works are now spread is about nine miles from east to west, without reckoning the 
coals which have l)een proved beneath the red sandstone. 

* The rocks in this section are described with tolerable precision* because specimens from each stratum 
passed through were submitted to my inspection, and are now, through the liberality of the Earl of Dartmouth, 
and the zeal of his agent Mr. Dawson, deposited in the museum of the Geological Society. By a letter 
received, while these pages are printing, it appears that Mr. Dawson is now sinking beneath the bottom of the 
present works, given in the section* p. 476 ; having driven a head-way to the east, where he had been led to 
suppose that the Red Sandstone is, by a great oblique fault* brought down to be a few yards only abtwe the 
bed of coal in work. 

Other trials on the cast side of the field have been recently made, and in one of them near Oldbury the 
ooal has just been won. December 1, 1837. (See further observations on these dislocations in the ensuing 
chapter). 
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subject, being connected with the lines of dislocation along the frontier of the coal field, 
will be resumed towards the conclusion of the next chapter. I will here only remark, 
that in the shaft of Lord Dartmouth and the other situations alluded to, the Lower New 
Red Sandstone lias been affected by all the dislocations which have disturbed the coal 
measures, and that tlie two formations are ev^ery where in conformable position, both at 
high and low^ angles of inclination. 


Volcanic Grit or Tufaccous Conglomerate. 

Besides the shale and sandstone common to all coal fields, this tract is distin- 
guished by containing a peculiar grit, frequently tinged green; the Espley rock 
or ‘‘Blue rock” &c. of the colliers. It occurs in moderately thick strata in the 
central portion of the field between West Bromwich on the east and Kings Swinford 
on the west. In the southern district, however, i. e. south of the Netherton Canal, 
it expands to vast thicknesses, and there forms the connecting link between the 
coal measures and the Low^er New Red Sandstone. On exposure it weathers to 
dingy yelloAV, red and green colours'. The round topped hills of Haydon, which 
are formed of it, may be taken as a centre, from whence it extends to the southern 
end of the Rowley Hills, and all over Gorsty Hill through the district ranging from 
Hales Owen by Corngreaves and Ilomer Hill to Cradley, This rock is briefly alluded 
to by the Rev. J. Yates (Geol, Trans, vol. ii. p. 2.>3.) and called a trap tuff, but neither 
its relations to tlie productive coal measures nor to the other trap rocks have been 
pointed out. From the vast quantity of trappean matter in its composition, I have no 
hesitation in considering it a variety of volcanic grit, and as it alternates in many beds, 
both with the Lower New Red Sandstone and the upper strata of the coal mcjisures, 
there can be little doubt that it was formed from the detritus of submarine volcanos, 
which were in activity towards the close of the accumulation of the coal measures. It, 
therefore, exhibits vestiges of the earliest volcanic action traceable in these parts ; for in 
the sequel wc shall show that the other trap rocks of this district (Rowley Hills, BaiTow 
Hill, PoukHill, &c.) instead of having a depositary character, have all been intruded 
forcibly into the strata after their consolidation, because they dislocate and break up 
the coal measures together with the volcanic grits under consideration. All the shaft 
sections in the neighbourhood of Corngreaves pass through great thicknesses of this 
g^it^ which may also be studied in natural sections m the deep ravines of that pictu- 
resque and hitherto little worked portion of the coal-field which ranges from Gorsty 

' See the dotted tract on the map extending from Hales Owen to Netherton and the south end of the Rowley 
Hills. 

* See section, No. 3. p. 477, of the principal shaft of the ("orngreaves works, obligingly given me by Mr. Best, 
director of the British Iron Establishment, In this cose I examined the specimenii brought up from tlie original 
ainkmgs. 
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Hill and Coragreaves to Hales Owen. At the Rag Mill, on the banks of the little 
stream near Corngreaves, a vertical cliff of 30 to 40 feet exposes in descending order 
the following strata. 

1. Como conglomerate offlattish and eligbtly rounded pebbles of quartz, compact felspar, and various trap rocks, varying 
in size from a child’s head to a bean, and imbedded in a greenish grey matrix of trappean detritus with fragments of green 
earth. 

2. Mottled, dark red and dingy yellow, marly, granular, softisb grit, occasionally passing into concretions of red marl or 
clay. 

3. Dingy green rock or volcanic grit (the blue rock of the workmen) made up principally of scoriaceous matter. It is 
regulaily mterstratified in beds varying from 8 to 12 feet, but like all depositary stiata in this tract, it so wedges out, tliat 
some shaft sections pass through a much greater number of beds of it than others. 

1 shall return to the consideration of the origin of this deposit in the next chapter, 
having here merely described its composition and connection with the other stratified 
deposits which overlie the coal. 

Upper Coal Measures and \Q yard^ Coal . — In a district so much covered with loose 
detritus, and in which the records of different shaft sections are full of discrepancies, 
depending sometimes oo natural distinctions, such as the thinning out of one stratum 
and the setting on of another, but often upon inaccurate data, it is useless to record all 
the details. Such only, therefore, as I think can be depended on, and may serve to 
establish general views, are brought forward\ 

Owing to the great disturbances to which that part of the field which contains the 
** ten yard coal’’ has been subjected, whether by the upheaval of the Silurian or trap 
rocks, or by great dislocations both longitudinal and transverse of which we shall treat 
hereafter, the same measures are reached at very various levels in different localities. 
Thus, in some situations, shafts are sunk through shale and clunch with bands of sand- 
stone, to depths exceeding 100 yards, before traces of coal are met with ; while in many 
collieries, as near Wednesbury, all the overlying seams of coal and coal -smut which con- 
nect the coal measures with the Lower New Red Sandstone, have been removed or have 
thinned out, and the ten yard coal rises at once to tlie surface. It was this natural 
outcrop of the thick coal which led our ancestors to work it in open quarries. As soon 
as these day works were exhausted, shafts were sunk where the strata dipped beneath 

‘ Since theae chapters were written, an useful, smiill work (explaining the method of working coal mines), 
boa been published, entitled the Miner’s Guide, by Mr, Thomas Smith, 'llie reader will find that the detaih 
of every^ abaft section therein, differ from those I have cxillected, thus adding strength to the argument founded 
on the variety of composition of the strata in different parts of the field. At Highfields near BUston, for ex- 
ample, the " flying reed ” is stated to be siioty^cight yards above the ’* ten yard coal,” while at Deepfield, albu 
near that place, the same coals are separated by twenty -eight yards only of measures. Mr. Smith also gives a 
set'tioa of unsuccessful Imring through the lied Sandstone at Smethwick, to a depth of 187 yards. 

Tills author does not attempt to point out the order of superpoditiou of the fundamental rocks. He talks, for 
instance, of the Dudley limestone as mountain limestone, and describes the concretions of the Sctlgely limestone 
as having been rounded by attrition, so as to form a conglomerate ; and further, considering this field a basin, 
he states that its old limits being marked by nature, will not be found to extend beyond its present boundaries ! 

3n 
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the surface, and the same thick coal was regained at deptlis, varying from one to two 
hundred yajds. In sinking these shafts, the miner soon perceived, that the coal mea- 
sures generally succeeded each other in a given order. Thus, he found in descending, 
that at a certain number of yards (more or less in diflcrcnt places) courses of smut and 
poor coal, including the two loot seam, were iiiterlaminatcd with shale and sand- 
stone ; that passing through these strata, a bed of good coal occuned, from two to live 
feet thick, and again penetrating through numerous other strata, in some places con- 
taining an uncertain seam of coal (the flying reed or rcd)\ he reached the same thick 
mass of coal which had been previously worked out at the surface. Again, in sink- 
ing to greater depths, lower coal measujcs with iron stone were disco vcjed. The 
uppermost coal bed woilhy of notice was termed the broach coal,” as being the index 
by which the rich field was broached or tapped^ In like manner a variable coal seam 
which expanding and contracting (occurring at iuleiwals only), received the name of 
“ flying rccd.” Now in most of these details wc have little more than the ordinary ac- 
companiments of other coal-fields ; for in previous chapteis we have abundantly ex- 
plained, how a stratum which is comimscd of sandstone in one part of a field, tapers 
out and passes into clunch and shale at no great distance ; while coal beds deteriorating 
in their course, become shale, and beds of shale (olten in a very short horizontal dis- 
tance), graduate into coal. (See pp, 101 — 102.) 

In consulting the sections, p. 477, the reader will find abundant proofs of these 
conditions. Thus the “ broach coal ” occurs at very various depths. lu one shaft, 
it is separated from the great coal by a considerable tbickness of measures, including 
the flying reed coal,” wJule in another the “broach” and the “great coal” lie 
within a few" yards. These jihcnomcna arc, indeed, no longer subjects of surprise to 
geologists, since they are explicable by reference to the natural ojierations by which 
sand, gravel, mud and vegetable substances have been, and ever will be, accumulated, 
under large lakes and seas. On this point I refer my reader to the general views con- 
cerning the origin of coal-fields, p. 148. 

The prevailing succession oi' tl)e coal strata in the central parts of the field, where 
works had been long in existence, is given by Mr. Keir, and is copied from his letter 
into Dr. Thomson's sketch, and thence into the Geology of England and Wales, p. 409. 
These sections, however, referred merely to a limited tract, then known as the coal-field, 
rigorously bounded as it was supposed by certain faults. I therefore annex other 
sections of shafts more recently sunk in various parts of the field which establish the 

' The Flying Heed, as def?cribed by Mr. Kcir and Dr. Tlionison. is where the two upper beds of the ten 
yard cool separate from the chief mass; beds of shale, ironstone, he., setting in between them for a tliicknefas 
j^ornetimes of about twelve feet. In a section, however, at King Hwmfurd furni.«^hed by Mr. Downing (No. 1. 
table, p. 477.), the Flying Reed is separated from the thick coal by upwards of forty-two yards of measures ! ! 
so little is a section taken from any one part of the field appbcable to another, lu Uiis respect the field much 
resembles that of Coalbrook Dale, (see p. 101.) 
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fiuccession of very different strata*. It is difficult at this day for any geologist to deter- 
mine the precise relations of all the upper strata in every part of the coal-field which 
has been long worked, so much is the surface obscured, and so frequently have all 
records perished. It is, however, sufficient to state generally, that in most parts the 
upper measures consist of shale or clunch, with occasional courses of sandstone ; the 
former being in much the greatest abundance, though the latter rises to the surface in 
some places, as near Wednesbury and Bilston. The Wednesbury rock is one of the 
highest in the series, occuiiing about 30 yards above the main coal, and being about 8 
or 9 feet thick. That of Bilston lies immediately above the main coal, is 10 yards thick, 
and occurs in both thick and thin beds, the former variety being used for building pur- 
poses, the latter being a grit for whet and gi'indstones, &c. None of these sandstones 
have any considerable horizontal extension. 

Without further explanation of the nature of the superjacent rocks, I at once refer 
the reader to the shaft sections, p. 477, by comparing which he will perceive that great 
variations in the lithological characters of the strata take place, even in very short hori- 
zontal distances. Examining, for example, the order of the beds at the Bare Moor and 
Corngreaves Collieries, distant from each other only half a mile, among other marked 
discrepances between the various seams of coal, ironstone and measures, it will be per- 
ceived, that the white sandstone rock, which immediately overlies the thick coal^ is at 
one pit 35 yards thick, at the other only 4 yards. (See table, Nos. 2 and 3.) 

Before we quit the consideration of the 10 yard coal-field, it should be stated, that 
other masses of carbonaceous sandstone and grit, which rising up at intervals, throw 
off on their flanks the coal measures, must be considered the inferior carboniferous strata, 
properly so called, of this portion of the tract. 

The fine-grained, thickly bedded, light-coloured sandstone (an excellent building-stone) , 
of which there arc such splendid open quarries near Darlaston, north of Wednesbury, 
clearly rises from beneath the 10 yard coal and immediately overlies the new mine coal 
(the uppermost coal met with at Darlaston), the superior measures being absent. 
These beds, about 70 feet thick, are very rich in fossil plants, the forms of which, as 
marked by black carbonaceous matter, are beautifully contrasted with the light-coloured 
sandstone in which they are imbedded'^. The lowest of these sandstones is probably the 
yellowish gritty rock of Gornals, between Dudley and Sedgley, which rises as a dome 

‘ 'rhesc shaft sectiona are selected from a multitude of documente, because they describe the stmeture of 
those ports of the district which have been most recently opened out, and therefore most clearly indicate tlie 
differences between the strata now developed and those formerly known. 

I made no collection of the plants of this coal-fiold, and am therefore unprepared to give a list. Many 
of tliem, however, from both the sandstone and the shale, ore already published in Lindley and Hutton's Fossil 
Flora, and I have no doubt that in so rich a fossil herbarium some new specieb will be detected. A few splendid 
examples, from the sandstone near Tipton, may be seen in the vesbhules of the British Museum. Tlie cabinets 
of the Geological Society also contain specimens. 

3 N 2 
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and is extensively quarried, exhibiting thick bedded strata, largely used for building and 
containing impressions of stems of plants and occasional thin partings of coal smut. 


Lower Coal and Ironstone Measures, 

It has been stated, that the lower coal and ironstone measures crop out from under 
the 10 yard coal and extend into the great Wolverhampton field. In their spread to 
tlie north, however, these lower strata assume very different lithological and mineral 
characters, from those where they underlie the thick coal at Dudley, Corngreaves, and 
in the portion of the field south of llilston and Wednesbury. In most of the works, 
which have hitherto been established, in the region of the 10 yard coal (near Dudley 
or vsouth of it), three courses only of workable iron ore have been ascertained ; whilst 
in the Wolverhampton district six valuable bands are wrouglit'. Some persons may 
think that this apparent dissimilarity between the productions of the northern and 
southern fields does not really exist, but is merely due to the want of sufficiently deep 
works. This opinion ought to have some weight in arguing upon the unproved beds 
w hich may exist beneath the strata covering the coal near Hales Owth. It cannot, how- 
ever, apply lo the great central body of the coal-field , lor there the veiy^ lowest measures 
appear repeatedly at the surface, in consequence of the protrUvsion of the Silurian and 
trap rocks, and hence the practical miner has long been acquainted with the very bottom 
of the field. Such outcrops occur around Nethorton Hill — along the edges of the lulls 
ot Dudley and Sedgley, particularly on the east side of the road from Dudley to Sedgley 
— at Wednesbury , and in none of these ih there an indication of the rich ironstone 
measures which occur m tlie Wolverhampton field. Hence the speculators in the 
southern or 10 yard coal tract have always confined their sinkings to the beds with wdnch 
they v\ere acquainted, and wdncli seemed peculiar to their district\ 

At Stourbridge, where the lower inoasurcH occupy a nook, flunked on three Hides by the Lower 
New Ited Sandstone, and on the fourth rise from beneath the 30 yartl eoul j though containing beds 
of ironstone, they are chiefly worked on account of the sapouaeeous (juality of the shale or fire clay 
wdiich is liere .so largely used for fire bricks. Three workable Beams of (*onl have been wrouglit, 


' liy a bsind of iron ore, I mtHu one of those groups of concretionH and imperfect beds In w hicii tw’o or mure 
cfmr'O of the ore arc often separated fr(mi each other by shale or climch. I'hus, though we talk of six hands 
of iron ore near Wolverhampton, tlic render wdl perceive, that these couatitutc in reality 14 courses. (See Table, 
p 479.) 

^ Tlie general reader may be infurmeci, that land in the productive ironstone tvixet of Wolverhampton, where 
the lower coal oniy exists, is mucfi more valuable than in the soutlicrn district, wdiere both the thick and lower 
rtiidh arc present. This anomalous assertion is reconciled by the fact, that the southern tract is so much less 
nch m iron ore than the nortiiern. It is seldom, indeed, that the mere existence of coal of aiiy thickness and of 
the very finest quality will of itself repay the speculators, and hence it is usual to tninsport the iron ore from 
the Wolvcrliampton field to the pit mouths of tlie thick cool, south of Dudley, and there to smelt it. 
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tnch averaging about 6 feet in thickness, and about 15 feet beneath tliem is the 4 foot bed of ce- 
lebrated fire clay, 

A good natural outcrop of the coal measures is seen on the eastern side of the Hayes. This has 
been already alluded to, in treating of the Lower New Red SandsUnie, and will be again adverted to 
in describing the Silurian rocks which there cut out the coal. But the best of all the natural 
outcrops of the lower coal beds which fell under my notice occurs near Ettingshall. The strata 
there rise at angles of 30° and 35° from under the thick coal of Bilstoii, and appear successively 
at the surface, on the side of the south-eastern end of the Silurian rocks of Hurst Hill, particularly 
near the Coppice Meeting-house, as represented PI. 37* f* 4. 

Three seams of coal are worked, and called the toj)^ neiv niincy and hot tom ^ with two coiirses of 
fire clay, the lower of which lying beneath the bottom coal, as at Stourbridge, is considered the 
most valuable. These lower measures are overlaid by a ferruginous grit and thick-bedded sand- 
stone (a good millstone grit) containing many impressions of plants. 

Four sections, furnished me by Mr. Downing, of the lower coal measures and ironstone, are an- 
nexed (table, p. 47H.), and as these arc taken from shafts sunk near the northern end of the 10 yard 
field, they are vjtluable accompaniments to those furnished from its southern end by Mr. Best, p.477* 
From these it will be seen, that as the field ranges to the north, the underlying meavsures become 
more impregnated with iron, and in the Bilston Meadow pit we already perceive seven courses of 
iron ore, of which five are of good cjuality. 

The structure of the northern end of these coal tracts has been well ascertained in the 
neighbourhood of Wolverhampton, and also between that place and Wallsall, where 
the ironstone measures approaching the surface have been very largely worked. 

The first of the sections, j). 479, is that of the shafts at the Willington Colliery, 
near Wolverhampton’, and may serve as a good ty})e of the most valuable ironstone 
measures known in that district. 

The other sections on the same page relate to ^'a^ious parts of the northern field 
near its eastern limits. See table, p. 480. 

By comparing the section of the strata near Wolverhampton, p. 479, with those 
given (p 478.) in the neighbourhood of BiLston, we see how materially the strata of the 
same age have changed their characters and dimensions in about two miles. Near 
Bilston, the heathen coal is separated from the new^ mine coal by 37| yards of inter- 
vening measures. At Willington, near Wolverhampton, these seams are 51 yards apart, 
some of the intermediate beds having greatly expanded, while others have dwindled 
aw^ay; the new mine coal, for example, which is about 4 yards thick near Bilston, having 
become little more than 2 at the Willington Colliery. 

In like manner, although the last-mentioned section affords an average sample of the 
coal strata near Wolverhampton, it does not apply to the area north or west of that 
place. Thus, the section through the whole of the coal measures at the Rough Hills, 
north of Rushall and Daw End, differs very materially, while at the Birch Hill Col- 


Supplied by Mr. W. Barker. 
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lieries, the detail of the beds annexed is in many respects peculiar and unknown in other 
parts of the field. (See sections, p, 480.) 

These sections exhibit many repetitions of strata, which slightly differing from 
each other in mineral ingredients, and succeeding each other in finely laminated 
beds of different colour, must have occupied a very lengthened period in their accumu- 
lation. In pointing out the discrepancies in mineral characters between strata of the 
same age in different parts of the field, it is obvious, as before stated, that such phe- 
nomena arc strictly analogous to what we should suppose to have resulted from the 
circumstances under wliich such strata were accumulated. (See pp. 149 ei seq>) 

This northern part of the coal-field is interesting to geologists, not only as abounding 
in well preserved impressions of plants (for these are common to all coal-fields), but in 
containing a considerable number of animal remains which are of rarer occurrence in 
the southern tract These consist of several species of Uniones and fishes, some of which 
ai>pear in the ironstone concretions, but the greater part are found iu the beds of black 

batf a dull, compact, bituminous shale, which sounds under the hammer like wood, 
and s{)lits into flat and thinly laminated fragments. The Uniones occur iu great quan- 
tities in some of the old works in the western slopes of the Birch Hills, near Bentley 
Hills, and also in the Laiiesfield collieries. They consist of several species w^hicl) have 
been examined by Mr. J. Sowerby, some of which are<^ prlr^^^l published in the 

Mineral Concliology. ^ 

At Lauesfield, these shells are associated with the remains of several genera and species 
of fishes, which, according to M. Agassiz, are 

Mcf^alnhthys Ilthberhy Agassiz. 

Meyalu'hthys Saui aides, AgttSaiz 

Diptadus glbhusy Agassiz. 

CapToltfvs of f shea oiid ucalrt. See 

These organic remains are of great interest, in establishing a geological identity 
between tlie coal measures of the Dudley district and those of distant parts of Great 
Britain. The same sjieries of fishes, associated with scales, teeth, coprolites, &c,, are 
here found commingled in a finely levigated, hard, black shale^ precisely similar (1 
speak in both cases from personal comparison) to that iu which they were first dis- 
covered by Dr. Ilibbert at Burdie House near Edinburgh, and I have no doubt that an 
assiduoub fossil collector in the Staffordshire field would discover many more of the 
species which occur in the rich emporium of the Scotch coal measures. That these re- 
mains have also been deposited in the adjacent coal-fields of north Stafford^ (Newcastle 

' I have just been informed, and therefore too late to become acquainted with the specie#, that Mr. Blacks 
well of Dudley j>o««esj^cs some fine specimcDf* of fishes from the Dudley coal-field. 

- The bat of Staffordsiiire. 

' 1 have indeed myself received Bpecimem of this coal tract from Mr. Garner, among ^hicli, beBidcs the two 
common species of Mcgalichtkys, Professor Aga««iz recognised Hahptychm, another of the genera found at 
liurdit* House, but of a new sjwicies, to wliich 1 hope he may oflftign the name of //. Varneri, 
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under Lyne, &c.) has been already proved by the discovery of Sir Philip Egerton, Bart., 
who has found at Silver Hill near Madeley (see map) several species, including those 
observed by myself in this district, associated with the same Uniones as in the Wol- 
verhampton field. Again, sevei’al species of these Uniones are equally abundant in the 
coal-field of Coal Brook Dale, where the discoveries of Mr. Prcstwich prove that they 
are also found in ironstone measures associated with the same fishes’. 

The marked differences in the mineral character of the measures of the north or Wol- 
verhampton tract, as compared with those of the Dudley district, are not confined to 
the beds of coal and ironstone ; for while in parts of the Dudley field, large masses of 
sandstone form the base of the carboniferous series, such rocks are wholly wanting in 
the northern tract, the strata of shale and ironstone being at once incumbent upon 
Silurian rocks. 

' I have little doubt that, when well examined, all the coal-fields of England will be found to contain the 
characterintio apecies of the Scottiah find other coal-fields already published by Ap^ssiz. Mr. BoAvman of Gres- 
ford called my attention some time ago to the fact of the prevalence of MegaHchthys and other fishes in the 
Denbighshire coal-field 


In referring my readers to tbe instmetive shaft sections in the following pages, I 
cannot avoid noticing the obligations I owe to several gentlemen connected with this 
coal-field. To the names of Mr. Downing, Mr. Best, Mr. J. Barker, and Mr. Dawson 
already mentioned, I must add those of Mr. W. Mathews of Green Hill, Mr. Bennett 
of Dudley, and Lieutenant Eaton, R.N., to all of whom I am indebted for much obliging 
assistance. 
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Section through the Lower New Red Sandstone to the Coal Measures at Christchurch, 


yds. ft. 


r Soil, loam, itc 9 0 

Loose J KeilihsU clav 12 

materials. | Siirnl and gravel 10 0 

L Uod sand (.incoherenl) 4 0 

1 Reddish and green argiUaceoiiB marl, icuduig to 

Mmall conerctioiian atructuri 3 0 

Z l>mg> red and bro^^n,ha^d caleareous sHiidstone, 

\Mtii small concTetious and blotches of clay, 

sometnues of greenish colour 2 2 

(fire) rock parting) Hard CHleareons grit, fum- 
lto.sed of pmkish and gre\ tVagmeuts of quart^ 
and Ollier rocks, m a ealcareo-Hiliceons eoment,., 0 2 

t Deep red argillaceous marl with small sjiotH of 

green (red eluju h of mmersl 2 2 

.■> Mottled reddish brown marl, arranged in small 
concretions, nnub more calcareous tlian the 

o\rrhTng strata (light brown ground i 2 9 

fi Cotnstone, M/ dark purplisli brov\n toucretmus 
ot \en.' iiupurr, compact, argillaceous and leiru- 

guious hmesione 0 0 

7 Circen and led marl {fiffervesees jsbgbtly) — ..... 0 1 

H ^^llghtl^^ calcareous grit, mottled dmg^ red and 

green, with some whitish grinns of telspar .... 0 I 

y Deep ruddle red argillaceous marl, in parts slightly 

ColiareoUB l."» 2 

10 Mottled red and green iudiirHle<l ixmcretumary 

marl, approaching to cornstuno 1 1 

11. Brow nish red and green, mottled, «i gdlaceous marl 2 2 

12 .Mottleil ground, as ahovc, tety shglitly caleareouh 

(rook binds of miners) 2 

id Slightls pinkish grev gnt (identical with No. 3 ) 0 0 

I I Mottled red and green saiulv niarlstoue 0 2 

I,'! Fine grained red, hard, calcareous saiidstout, with 

partuig 0 1 

lb l»eep red argillaceous marl, with occasioiml small 

green spots ... 3 0 

IK Ihtl!! 1“ ■’t'paraied !>} stone partings 1 1 

1 H htfi I lard light coloured calc*gnt, sinidar to \os, 3 

and 1.1 0 2 

I y V\ hitisb and mottleil green mai 1 (higlih calcHreous 

in the partings; , .. 0 2 

2tt Deep red marl, a“ aho\c . 4 I 

21 Mottled brownish marl, small tvineretionarv, cab 

carious 111 parts, 'tire tlas of mmeis) 0 0 

22 RuddU red marl, as above 7 2 

y’l Mottled Inyei, like No 21 0 0 

21 Deep red and green marl 7 2 

27i Dnik reddish brown argil l.i< finis marl, almost 

«hiile 3 0 

2G Mottled red and green sAmiIv marl, passing into 

marlstonc 0 

27. Red marl 2 0 

2H, Dull red, mottled argillaeeous sandstone 3 0 

29 Dull red.argiUaet oos, slight Iv uiicuf i ous sandstone 

('rock binds ol miners) 3 1 

.10 Ocbrtous shale, reddish surfaces, (yellow tire elav 

ofmiuersj . . , 0 2 

.il Mottled, dingy' putyde, caleareous samhton'*, with 
a few Kmall lifep r<*d blotches of marlstone highly 

cal<*areons J 1 

(This rock much resemble-s the '* grimlstone’^if 
Stanley and Higlej on the Sevem, sir p (>l> ) 

32. Deep imrpie flrgiJJacecniN marl 0 1 

.33 Light red, fine -gram ed calcareous gni, almost a 
Bandstone, joints hned with small m stals of rale 
B})ar, partings of white gnt, and bams of decom- 

pined felsjiar .. ... .. ..... fi 3 

34. Deep purple mi and green mottled marl 2 0 

,4a \ cry finely laminated red and white liighly calca- 

reous Kamlsttme, with much fernigiimufi natter 
(not trnff than 100 altrmatiotui in the 3 tnehm). 0 0 

30 l>ull reddish brown shale, argillHCeous marl .... 0 2 

.37 Dingv puqde calcareous grit 0 2 

.4.S. Uitio, with greenish white marl at base 4 0 

39 Dingy red shale, conchoidal fracture 4 2 

40 Light greenish marl with deep red spots 3 1 

41 Dingy red argillaceous gnt, very slightly calcareous 0 2 

42 Decji red mml 0 2 

t 1 Mottled rwl ami white grit, with decompnicd 

felspar 1 0 


9 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

H 

44 

n 

7i 

3 


Deep red slightly micaceous argillaceous sandstone 
Highly micaceous dark red sandstone, very slightly 


Fine grained sti caked ditto, with very minute 

spangles of mien.. 

Mottled dark ami light red concretionary marUtone, 

in parts nueaei'ouH 

Sandstone, red and greemsU, very slightly calca- 
reous and imcaeeoUB 

Lightish grey samlstone, Btreaked with purple la 


4C. Dingy red gritty sandstone, with whitish grains of 
47. 

4B. 

49. 

30. 

Dingy red sandstone, with mixed whitish | 

dei’omiMiseil felsjiar 

•Vi. Furphsh and grevish laminatiMl sandstone 
r*,‘l Dingv rod sandstone resembhng No. 50. .. 

54 llanl datk purjihsli gnt, slightly calcareous and 
mieaeeous 
.55 Lightish efdouj 
white felspar 

50. Haul mieaeeous mailstone of deej) red and spotted 

green eoloms and small eoncretionarv structure 
57- Dingy led and green tsh grey argillaceous sand- 
stone, wiili lasts uf jdants, crystals of heavy spar 
and Rulphuiet of non in bimehes 
Pinkish, light grev .hard gritty sandstone, witli grams 


Hard dark red rock and jiartiiig , pur]>Ic ditto, w'lth 

greenish w hite Bjiots . 

Maroon imloured shale (hinds;, with whitnih jvart- 
ing> aiji^ji eonglomeiati^ at the base... .... 
llark bi t'ftnsh purple and yellowish mottled shale 

(fire clay ) . . 

62. Lilac colourisl sandstone, separated by piirjile Imnls 
6,3 Dark red conglouitTare with fragments ol coal, gnt, 
ami afrtnjt qf voal plout\, p» hlih'sii of older rocks, 
quart/, Ne .remeiit sixitti d light green, N-c., with 


I fit 
, 65. 
, 66 . 
I 67. 
: 6K. 
i 69 
1 70. 
! 71. 
i " 

I 73. 


firey shale in separating hamls 
(triM m»h shale hands. 

Light grey roi k j 
Dark purple rm k j 
ftieenisli coloured bmdfi with grey parting , 


>- Lnltv sandstone 


Mingled and motthvl ground 

Dark purple rock (samlstoue) with binds... 

Light purjile anti grey ground, becoming a deeji 

j puri)le in tleHeending (shale'i 

! 74. Mingled vellow and dark grev ground, with 
' 74*^ Green hard grit (volcanic grit M tutu coal 


76. 

77 


( 7H, 
, 79. 
ftO. 
rti. 
R2 
83 
H4 


j Coal 
mea- 
sures 


Grey chmtli and streak of coal at 270 
yanls, another at 2714 yartls, with 
“ bat ” at the bottom ’ . . 


Lipdit gteeiusii grey and reil grit, Oie rock 

of the miners, a sort of volcanic gnt, eoniimsed 
of minnle imhbles of quarts and trap in a giceniah 
ground, a]>parently niaile up of voleauic detritus. 
Grey bind> n> way-boaids, with scaius of smut... 

Dark grey cJunch and bat 

Dark eoUmred ftri* clay, Ugliter towards the bottom 

( ’oal, 

Groy fire elay 

Coat, ftiipiHiHf (1 to represent the Broach ** coal ... 

Grey tire elay rock 

VfMiI, siup{Hrscil to the 19 yard coal/' 


85 liat, Go n&iNo inoNHTONK, and table bat 

86 Grey cluiirh and ■' i.am»htonk,” an ironstone 

87. Coal, supposed to he the Heathen coal 

8H. Whitk ironstonr ground 

89. Grey fire day and ironstone 

90. Dark grey dunch, with hods and rtATTKxitn con- 

CitKTlONH or IROMSTONR 


yds. 

ft. 

in. 

0 

2 

0 

. 0 

1 

6 

21 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

t 

6 

7 

1 

0 

. 2 

1 

6 

. 4 

0 

9 

. 2 

tt 

9 

. 10 

0 

0 

. 0 
f 

1 

h 

1 

0 

0 

. 0 

1 

6 

r 

. 3 

0 

0 

. 24 

1 

9 

2 

4 

0 

. 4 

1 

0 

9 

0 

0 

i 4 

9 

9 


9 

9 

1 

0 

0 

/ 1 

0 

0 

ll 

I 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

1 

6 

3 

0 

0 

4 

1 

6 

3 

1 

6 

. 8 

9 

0 

,}3 

1 

3 

269 

1 

0 

8 

1 

0 

1 

0 

9 

7 

9 

0 

1 

I 

6 

2 

2 

6 

0 

0 

fi 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

9 

2 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

I 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

4 

2 

0 

809 

0 

0 


' “ Binds " atiil “ CtuiicU " are yancties of shale. ** Bat ” is a hard^ black, bitununout shale, which fwmnds like a board tindet the 
Jumnier. 
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1. Kings Swurford Colliery. I 2, 

(Lord Ward's*) 


, liare Afoor Colliery. 

(half a mile distant from Corngreaves.) 


3, Comgreaves CoUicry. 

(distance from Kings Swinfoi^ 4 miles.) 


yds. ft. in. 

From the surface to the broach 
coal (record of the strata not 

preserved) 79 1 6 

Broach coal 1 I 0 

From the Broach coal to the flying 

reed coal... 13 0 8 

f'lytwj reed coal 1 0 0 

iVom the Flying reed to the Thick 

coal 12 1 11 

Thick coal^ (composed of) 

ytls.ft. in 

coal 0 2 7 *^ 

Par^g 0 0 r>4 

Tow coal, Floor and 

Heath coal 1 1 4 

Shed and Brazils ... 0 1 2 

Shed 0 0 1 

Veins and tine coal... 10 0 7 o m 

H ard stone parting ... 0 0 7 

Stone coal 10 2 

Parting . 0 0 4^ 

Sawyer 0 2 3 

Parting 0 0 1 

Slipper 1 0 6 

Benches or Kit coal .01 10 ^ 


Total 143 2 0 


yds. ft. in. 


Gravel and clay 2 2 0 

Brown rock 3 0 0 

Blue rough rock 3 0 0 

Bine clunch 2 0 0 

Strong white rock 2 0 0 

Bed marl 12 0 0 

Bed rock.... 10 0 

Blue rock 6 0 0 

Fire clay 110 

Pale rock 12 0 

Blue rough pebble rock (same aa 

at Bag Mill) 6 0 0 

Blue rook 10 0 

Bod marlv gi'ound .3 0 0 

Blue pebble rock 1 0 0 

Bed parting 0 1 0 

Bine pebble rock or blue roek ... 2 0 0 i 

Gicy clunch 2 0 0 ! 

Black smut U 0 6 

Pale clunch 4 0 0 

Blue chinch 2 0 0 

Blue pebble rock 0 2 0 

Fire clav ... 3 0 0 

Grev eluneb, with balls of iron- 

Btoiic 6 1 6 

1a/. Coal .. . 0 0 C 

Dark mixed ground 1 1 0 

‘Ind. Coal 0 1 2 

Dark mixed ground 110 

Broach coal 0 1 H 

Bioucb stone measures 1 1 6 

Ymm coat 0 1 0 

Pins and Penny stone 2 1 0 

Pale rock-bmds, with ballw of iron- 
stone 5 2 10 

Strong wlutc rock (, sandstone) ’ 35 0 0 

Strong rock-binds, with htoue ... 11 0 0 

Cat lictttb 3 9 0 

Thick coat 10 1 0 

Bat 0 2 H 

(iRAlN IRON STONE 1 1 3 

Gi'huin iron moNE 0 2 K 

Hvafht'tt coal ... 1 0 G 

Fire clav 1 1 0 

Cross stone.. 0 1 0 

Bock and pdcting 0 1 G 

Bottom Ileatheu coal 0 2 6 

Bat 0 I 5 

Ham. STONE 0 2 2 

Mhi'ik iron stone 0 12 


yd® ft. in. 


Surface materials, &c 2 0 0 

Dry sandy ground 2 2 0 

Beil clay ; 210 

Wlutc clay 12 0 

Bed sandy ground 2 2 0 

Red marly ground 4 1 0 

Whitish marly ground 3 1 0 

Bed ground 2 1 0 

White soft ground......... 12 6 

Red and green ground, marly, drc. 6 0 6 

Red sandy groxunl 5 0 0 

Blue rock " and blue petrified 
rock of nnners (^volcanic gnt).. 8 0 0 

White mild gp'inmd 0 2 1 

Blue rough rock (tufaceous con- 
glomerate) 0 3 2 

Bed and green ground 5 0 0 

Blue biml, clwl aud ironstone ... 3 2 0 

Bine soft ground 16 0 

Bed and blue ground 4 0 0 

Bine bard rock, (i e. green vol- 
canic gnt) 4 0 0 

Blue tndd rock 12 0 

hitisb rock and bl ue soft parting. 110 

Bed marly ground..... 11 2 0 

Blue rough rock (tufaceous con- 
glomerate) 4 0 0 

M ally ground 4 2 0 

Blue clod 3 0 0 

Blue rough rock . .. 30 0 

Dark ckmcb 0 2 0 

Blue lock bind 2 2 0 

Bed and blue marly ground 2 1 0 

Blue nuld rock 02 0 

Red and blue marly ground 6 1 6 

Stray blue rock 12 0 

Koi k binds, wdth iron stone 2 10 

Fire cbiv parting 0 1 0 

Bed and blue ground 11 6 

Blue rock 10 0 

Bed and blue marly ground 2 0 0 

j Blue rock 2 0 0 

Mixed (mottled *) ground 2 1 0 

I Blue nn k 2 1 0 

I Rock binds, with rough halls of 

I ironstone 8 0 0 

Blue clunch, wuth uronstoue ... 2 1 0 

lA/fle coal 0 0 6 

l>urk bat...... 0 0 6 

j Bat and fire clay 2 1 6 

I JaHIc coal 0 I 2 

Dark mixed bat 2 1 0 

Brmch coat . .. 0 1 9 

Brom'h stone measures 110 

Little coal 0 16 

Pins and Pennv ironstone ... 4 1 7 

Hock binds 11 1 0 

White rock (sandstone) 4 2 0 

Brown peldan I 0 C 

While rock (sandstone^ 0 2 0 

Rook niNDS, W'lTH IRONSTONE... 20 1 6 

Black bat 0 2 0 

Thick coal 9 1 11 

Bat 0 0 6 

Bl ACK BT'ONK MEANURKS AND 

12 0 

Ihaihm coal 0 2 0 

Bat 0 0 6 

Fire clay 1 1 6 

C’ross stone bats 1 1 0 

Dark mixed ground and fire clav. 2 0 0 

Bottom Heathen coal.... 0 2 0 


Total 202 0 1 

N-B. The word hlue^ as used by the col- 
liers, ui minexalogical hoiguoge means green. 


Total 153 0 


* The following table, taken from Smith's Mlnei's Guide, compared witli the details 
of the 10 yarrl cw above, will show the dilfercncc in vanous ports of the field. 


10 yard coal (West Brom- 
wich.) 

yds. ft. in. 

Rover coal 0 2 0 

Slipfier coal 10 0 

White coal 1 0 0 

Tow' cool 0 2 0 

BmllH I 0 0 

Foot coal 0 2 G 

Foot coal 0 2 6 

Btone coal 110 

Slipper and sawyer. 110 
Beaches 0 2 3 


10 yard coal (Highficlds 
near Bihton.) 


10 yard ami (Mont near 
Tiptmi.) 


0 1 3 



vds. ft. 

in 


yds ft. 

in. 

White coal ... 

1 0 

0 

Hover coal .... 

.... 1 1 

0 

Tow 

0 2 

0 


.... 0 0 

2 


1 0 

6 


... 0 2 

0 

Parting 

0 0 

2 

Parting 

... 0 0 

3 

FoiJt coal 


G 

White coal ... 

.... 1 0 

3 

Bat 

0 2 

U I 

Tow coal 

.... 1 0 

0 

Slips coal 

0 2 

0 

Brarils 

... 0 1 

G 

Stone coal 

1 9 

0 

Foot coal 

.... 0 1 

0 

1 Patchcls 

0 2 

0 

Parting 

... 0 0 

C 

Sawj'cr 

0 2 

6 

Slips cool 

.... 1 0 

0 

Slipper 

1 0 

4 

Bat and stone . 

.... 0 0 

7 

Humphreys ... 


6 

Slone coal 

.... 1 1 

0 


— 

— 

•Shpper and sawyer. 1 1 

0 


9 1 

6 

Parting 

.... 0 0 

3 




Benches 


0 





10 0 

0 


3 o 
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Sections of the Lov'er Coal Measiures as worked beneath the 10 yard Coal. 


a. 

Highflddfc 



I 

Bradley. 

c. 

Bdston Meadow. 

ydv ft. 

in 

1 

yds ft. 

in. 

yds ft 

To the bottom of the 



To the bottom of the 



To tlic iKittoui of the 


(htek coal . ..140 0 

0 

thick coal 

28 ft 

ft 

thick coat 

38 0 

Sundnes 

9 0 

0 

Suiidnes ,. .. 

7 0 

0 

Sundries 

8 0 

Heathen coal.. .. 

0 2 

G 

Heathen coal 

0 2 

9 

Heathen coal. 

0 1 

Dark chuich , ... 

3 1 

0 

Fire da\ 

0 2 

5 

Ml I NCH AND IRON- 


Penny coal .. ...... 

0 2 

0 

Clunch 

2 0 

5 

NTONE 

3 0 

Strong brown bUn^- 



( oat aiul hat 

0 1 

0 

Coat 

0 ft 

lUg rock 

5 2 

9 

Rock 

3 ft 

ft 

Black bat 

ft 2 

CoSELEY NEW MINE 



Binds , ... .. 

1 ft 

8 

Hinds 

1 1 

IRONSTONE, three 



Pddou 

1 ft 

ft 

Peldon and free Ktone 

1 2 

measures of 2, 3 



Hook hinds 

1 1 

3 

Ironstone meafuires . 

0 2 

and 1 inches, 1) mg 



Little Pddou 

ft 1 

ft 

Ironstone 

ft 1 

in strong clod . 

1 0 

7 

J BimU ... 

1 1 

10 

Mellow chinch 

2 1 

Dark clunch 

4 1 

GINfvy mint IRON- 



(oal 

ft 1 

Sftnkttuf coal ...... 

0 2 

0 

j STONE 

1 0 

4 

Fire dav 

0 2 

Rock mLxed with j*en- 



j Dark rlundi . 

5 1 

6 

Bands 

13 0 

ny stone, twisted 



1 Sfmkuuj coal 

ft 2 

8 

Peldon 

0 1 

irregular ground 

10 4 

2 

•Rock 

J4 1 

3 

BamL 

12 0 

Very strong ]ieUlon . 

3 1 

6 Coal . 12 7] 



(irev rork 

0 2 

Dark strong rock . 

7 1 

0 1 Parting 0 2 ft V , 

4 1 

7 

Coal... 12 3') 


Coal.. 2 0 01 



lew... 2 ft OJ 



Parting 0 13 


Parting 0 2 10 1 . 

4 1 

10 

i * Ncu' jniwe coal 



Coal.'^. 1 1 4 

4 1 

Coat ..12 0 J 


1 Fire dav 

4 ft 

(» 

Parting 0 0 4! 


* Nhc mme coal 


1 (oal 

0 1 

0 

(nal .. 0 2 0 J 


Brown gntt\ rock .. 

2 0 

0 1 Fire clay 

2 0 

2 

• iVfir mine coal. 


Coal 

0 2 

o; 

, Fire (day balls .... 

1 0 

0 

Fire clay 

2 1 

Dark brown fire da\, 



('lod 

0 0 

6 

1 Black ground 

0 1 

good 

2 I 

4 

, Black bat 

1 2 

ft 

Coal 

ft ) 

Goa/ .. . 

0 2 

ft 

Coal 

1 2 

8 

Black ground ...... 

1 0 

Rock 

0 2 

4 

Fire clay 

2 0 

2 

Clunch 

0 2 

Ball ironstone 



J Rock 

ft 0 

" 

Ironstone, very good 1 0 

verv' goo<l 

0 1 

0 

1 Ironstone balls 

0 1 

6 

\('oal 0 1 O'! 


Dark bat 

1 1 

ti j U<K'k biuda 

4 0 

C 

1 Parting ... 0 0 5 V 

1 1 

Poor lloHiN. good.. 

0 2 

6 

j Poor Robin stone 

1 1 

11 

j ( 'oal. good 1 0 0 J 


Coal, inferior 

1 1 

9 

' Black bat 

1 0 

11 

i Fire clav 

0 2 

Rock mixeti with lire 



1 and coal 

1 1 

8 

(Cluiicb 

0 1 

day 

3 0 

0 

Fire clav 

0 1 

6 

! Ragged rock 

ft 0 

Underhing niea-surcs 



1 Dark clod 

0 2 

Ol 

Ironstone mink, 


sunk through . . . 

1ft ft 

0 

I Rock 

1 0 

4 

! vm go<id 

0 2 

- 


— 

! Dark clunch 

0 1 

0 

Strong bands 

1 3 

Total 206 0 

0 

Black bat and 



(inttv rock 

0 0 




OCBHIN 

1 ft 

1 


ft 2 




Fire clay 

2 ft 

2 

Dark chinch 

2 0 



1 

Siuma 

1 2 

ol 

Hock 

0 0 






— ; 

GlTBHlN IftONNTONK- 

0 1 



1 

Total 

105 0 

o| 

Grim rock 

1 0 


Irov^tone 0 0 

Blue clunch 0 2 

Rock and chinch ... 2 2 

Dark clunch 1 1 

Coalf Btrong 0 2 

Dark clunch 0 2 

Hat and aoft cool ... 2 0 

Blue clay 0 0 

Foi!RMka«i;rribon. 

I STONE 1 0 


Total 122 0 


I 


d. 


e. 


Ijane's End. 


hi. 

0 

0 

3 

f. 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

2 

f) 


ydi. ft. 


To the liottom ol 
thick coal (de])th 

not given) 0 0 

Blue and white clay 1 2 
fJUBBlNIROXHTONE 0 2 

Table hat 1 2 

(irey clunch h 1 

Heathen coal 0 2 

Fire cluv and clunch 2 1 

Hock Iniuls 2 1 

Soft clunch and bat 0 2 

Huhfilfi coal 0 2 

Hock buuU 1 2 

Strong white rock 1 2 

IMdon 12 

Hock bill (la 3 2 


0 New MINE inoN- 

0 HTONK 1 0 

0 Dark clniuh .3 0 

Ib-mn stone .... 2 0 

Sui]ibur coal .... 0 2 

2 Fire clay clunch ... 3 1 


Rock hinds 0 2 

Strong w hite rock . 2 0 

Drev rock 1 0 

4 Strong bard rock .3 1 

3 drey rock 3 2 

5 Clunch line 0 0 

4 Top coal 12 81 


O'Barluig.OO 0^*22 

o] ( D/i/ ... 0 1 10 J 

* AV«' mme coal 
1 1 Hatti tire dav .. 12 

; Strong grey rock 2 1 

3 ; Rock binds 3 1 

9 1 Dark clunch 1 0 

O.fW I 1 in 

Parting 0 0 8 I* 2 2 
3 (Coo/... 0 2 Oj 


in. 


0 I 

3 i 

0 I 
0 

9 

(1 

7 
U 

4 
4 
0 

1 

.3 

0 

0 

6 

9 

9 

1 

4 

6 

8 
9 

0 


9 

11 

0 

7 

4 


9 j * Fire clay coal. 


Rj Fire clay and clunch 3 12 

0 1 Phim coal 0 1 4 

0 j Getting rock and 

6 stone 1 1 9 

3 1 Strong grey clunch 0 1 4 

0 Hasses 12 7 

6 1 Poor Rouik iron- 

G «TONE 10 0 

0 Bassos 10 2 

01 White IRONSTONE 10 0 

7 j ( 'oal ... 0 1 6 ' 

6 ' Parting 0 0 4 - • 2 1 1 

H; Coo/.. 1 2 3. 

4 j * Bottom coal 

iFire clay 1 2 4 

1 0 4 

— I Mixed rock .3 2 1 

0 


i Below the great coal H4 0 11 


Strau sunk through in a pit at 
Mr. dibbons’s Level CKilhery. 

ydi.ft in. 


Bottom of inn^n coal. 0 0 0 
Gubbiu iHcasiiros and 

Df heathen coal 5 0 0 

Bat 10 0 

Vlnd heathen coal ... 0 2 6 

Iciunch 7 0 0 

I W H ITK I UONSTONE 

MEAtUlHFR 0 2 0 

Clunch 12 0 

Sttnkmy coal and fire 

clav 1 1 0 

Strong gntiy fireclay. 300 

File clav..'. 113 

Smut 0 0 9 

Dark fire clay 10 0 

Red rock and tire clay 2 2 9 
Mark brown rock ... 2 0 0 

White rock 0 10 

Daik chinch 0 2 6 

Coal 016 

\!\rt cUv 2 10 

Strong dark chuich> 

with BALLK OJf 
IRONSTONE 1 10 

Dark broad binds, 

With shades of coal 0 2 3 

(Vw/ and bat 0 1 6 

Fire clay 2 0 3 

Stiong (lark clunth, 

with BALLS OF 

IKUNH10NK 2 0 5 

Strong white rock .. 110 

Broad earth, with 
DAI 180VIRON8TUNK 1 1 5 

Coal 0 1 0 

Black bat 0 0 6 

Fireclay 1 2 B 

oof anil bat 0 1 5 

Fire claj mixed with 

stone 114 

Gritty rock and tiro 

clay 2 2 0 

Blue clunch 1 1 4 

Fire day 0 I 8 

( 'oal and bat 0 0 6 

Rock and fire clay ... 3 13 

White rock 2 2 0 

Fire clay and clunch . 8 0 6 

Wliite rock 02 6 

Tire clay and clunch . 3 0 0 

White rock 1 2 8 

Dark imrting 0 0 3 

White rock 0 2 0 

Blue binds 020 

Rock and lire clay ... 315 

Black bat 0 08 

Fire day and clunch , 12 8 
Clunch and fire clay 3 0 0 
Gntty rock and dunch 2 0 0 
Black bat and dunch 0 16 

White rock 2 1 2 

Red chinch 116 

White rock and chinch 2 0 0 

Parting 0 0 1 

Soft rock, w ith shreds 

of coal 10 4 

Dark clunch 10 6 

Soft clunch 0 14 

Dark gntty rock 7 18 

MTiite spar ? 0 0 1 

Conglomerate..* 0 2 9 

Light blue clunch ... 10 0 
Bonng In red dunch . 20 0 0 


Total beneath the 
main coal 
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'Willington uew Wolverhampton, 
(very productive niineB.) 


yds. ft, HI. 

Soil 0 0 9 

Sand and ^avel 2 2 

Eed ciJty 2 0 


Ig^ 
6 §§ 


Blue oUy 1 o 

l>ark clunrh 4 0 

lltaihen c€mI 1 0 

Dark clunch 3 1 

MvAbUs coal 1 0 

Dark clunch 1 2 

White rock 1 2 

Rock binds.. 2 0 

Light dod 0 2 

Top binds 0 0 

Light clod 0 1 

Bottom Inud*} 0 0 

New mine clunch 0 1 

TNkw mink top stone 0 0 

Light clunch 1 0 

I NkW mine HO'lT'OM 

KTONE 0 1 

PeuMj stone meaNurc.... C 0 

Sulphur troal 1 0 

Soft clunch 0 0 

Rock hinds 8 0 

Stony peldou 1 0 

Rock binds 6 0 

Sharp w'hitc lock 1 (> 

Rock bindf* 8 0 

White rock 0 1 

Soft cloil 0 1 

New minr eottl 2 1 

Stony dark lire clay 1 1 

Firt clai/ coo/ and hat 3 0 

h'lre clay 1 1 

Little coal 0 2 

Stony bat .3 0 

Poor Kohni J Poor KoniN inoN- 
mniRtonc. \ bionl and clod 0 2 

Stony dark clod 1 2 

Whitry including wintry sf-onc ... 11 

fBi.ACK ihonhtonk 0 0 

Bass., 0 0 

M HITE IRONKTOKK 0 0 

; ( lo<i 0 0 

Bottom Will j K JUoNsToNE. 0 0 

1 Clod 0 0 

^BrOWN IHONSTONK 0 0 

Soft wlutc clay 0 0 

C’^nnet coal 0 0 

Gaynen {fspovirti coal) 0 2 

Soft 6 rc clay 0 0 

New mine l/ottom coal 3 0 

Soft white clay 0 0 

Stony fire clay and rocks 2 0 

White clod.,; 2 0 

Balls f BaI LH lUONHTONK 0 0 

iron- 4 Clod 0 2 

atone. Halls ironstone 0 0 

Dark clod 0 1 

Gubhin f CimuiN ikonhtone ... 0 0 

iron- -s Clod 0 1 

stone, [.CntiBJN ihonhtonr ... 0 0 

Clod 0 1 

Sittrwt, a A’i»d tif coal 1 1 

Stony brown rock 8 2 

Green rock H 1 

Coal ulurini 0 2 

Brown ftre clay 2 0 

White rock 0 1 

Llglu clod 11 

Roi k 0 0 

Qod 0 0 

Blub flats inoNaroNB 0 0 

Clod 0 1 

BlUK FLATS OHANCJ), 0 0 

aod 0 0 

Bottom ulub flats... 0 0 


I 


Total 114 0 5 


2. Rough IliUs north of Vl'allsall. 


14 0 0 


yds. ft in. 

Surface, 

Red ground 

Sand 

Clay 

Dry sand... _ 

Whiter}’ and blackery 2 0 

Little oubdin 0 2 

Tabic Iwit 1 1 

WhiUi clunch — 8 0 

Heathen coal 0 2 

Bat 0 1 

Grey rock and clunch 4 0 

Uulfblc coal 0 2 

Wliitc cloil 6 0 

Peldon 0 0 

New mlnk stonk 1 2 

Penny stone meaaures 7 0 

Sttnkiny coal 10 

White clunch 3 1 

New mine rock 18 0 

Ncifi mine coal ... 2 0 

Pirc clay and rock 9 0 

Ftre clay coal 3 0 

Dark ground 4 1 

Little coat 0 2 

Fireclay 1 2 

Getting rock 0 0 

Parting 2 1 

Poor robin 0 2 

Daik clod 2 1 

Basses 0 2 

Black and white stone 1 I 

Brown htonk {> 1 

Bassc-s Kenueyft and lamh 0 2 

Hot tom coal 3 0 


Fire clat and rock 4 0 


Roof .... 1 

Balls and oubhin 2 

]>aik clod and slums I 

Fire clav and rock 5 


Stnqtng coal . 

Fire clay' and rock . 
Bluk flats 


Total 137 0 4 


Birch Hills east of Wallsall. 


vds ft. in. 

Clay 3 0 0 

Heathen coal 0 2 0 

Bat 0 0 9 

Fire clay 03 1 

C lunch 0 2 0 

Brown hat 0 0 9 

Brown ironstone 0 0 5 

Brown bat 0 2 0 

Brown (iron) stone 0 0 2 

Rock hind or strong chinch. 3 0 0 

White (ironJ stone 0 0 2 

(’lunch 0 2 0 

S W'llITF, RTON tt 0 0 2 

2 J (’lunch 0 2 9 

Whitr stone 0 0 2 

Black stonk 0 0 4 

Chinch with concretions 
('ciikcN) of ironstone (one 

inch thick) 1 0 6 

(Penny Mkasi/res) 

Cluncli with concretions of 

ironstone.... 3 0 

Stinktruj coal 0 1 

Fire clav — nn|>iire 2 0 

Hock hinds or strong clunch 9 0 

.Strong-hedded white sandstone . . 6 0 

('o«r/, (yard coal) 1 0 

Fire < lav 2 0 

SandsttMic rock (wlutuh) 4 0 

Peldon, a hard gnt 2 0 


Rock hmd 7 1 

tW, (four loot coal}., I 1 

Brown hat I 2 

Rock hinds 1 2 

Strong white rock (sandstone) .. 0 2 

Rock hinds 4 1 

Brown batmual with coal 0 2 

Coal ( ftre clay coal) of poor 

quality 0 2 5 

Fire clay and poor coal aJter- 

naliMF 1 1 10 

Blown hat 0 2 3 

Rock hinds 2 0 0 

Strong gJC) ruck 0 1 6 

Dark clunch witli concretions of 

ironstone (cakes) 3 0 0 

iRoN^rfiNR, nodular, with many 

Vinonen 0 0 

Cluncli. 0 3 

Coal sejMirated by eight inches of 

hrovrn hat 4 0 

Flic tlav 0 1 

G rev chinch 2 0 

iHONsroNL (Guhlnng) 0 0 

Doik chinch 0 1 


Coal parting and fire clay 0 0 


Total 76 1 4 

The ironstone measures, called the “ hall 
stones,” and the blue flats are supposed to 
occur 30 yards and upwards lieneath iJic 
bottom of tins shaft 

At the Lane Head works, distant from 
those of the Birch Hills almut a mile and a 
half, the “ brown ironstone measures ” of 
the same section arc entirely wanting. 
Again, two of the cool seaim,, which at Lane 
Head ore separated by a great thickness of 
other mcasureSf arc so close together at 
Monniore Lane Collieries, distant only one 
rode, that they are simply divided by a few 
feet of impure cool shale, the “hob and 
job “ of the workmen. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


STAFFORDSHIRE AND WORCESTERSHIRE COAL-FIELDS {continued). 


Upper Silurian Rocks (^Ludlow and We^ilock formations^ support the Dudley and 
Wolverhampton Coal-Field and rise through it in separate ynasses. — Lickey 
Quartz Rock shown to be Caradoc Sandstone^ or Lowest Silurian stratum of 
this district . — Intrusive Trap and altered rocks. — Lines of elevation and dis- 
location , — Extension of Coal Measures beneath the New Red System. (See 
Map and PI. 37. figs. 1 to 9.) 

We have now to consider the relations of the strata which support the coal measures 
described in the last chapter. 

These deposits consist of the Upper Silurian rocks or Ludlow and Wenlock forma- 
tions, which in parts of the field rise from beneath the carboniferous strata without the 
intervention of any other rocks. They do not, liowever, appear in their regular order 
of superposition as in Shropshire, Herefordshire and the South Welsh counties, but 
form insulated domes or islets ; and hence it would be impossible for any observer who 
had not studied their position in other districts, to determine which of these fonnations 
is the younger’. Each of them contains a limestone, the one the black limestone of 
Sedgeley, the other the well-known rock of Dudley. By consulting their fossil con- 
tents and unravelling their relations, 1 have been able to prove that the former repre- 
sents the limestone of Ayrnestry or Ludlow, the latter that of Wenlock. 


Lnidlow Rocks. 

These rocks appear at three detached points in this coal-field, viz., at Sedgeley and 
Turner’s Hill, near the eastern boundary of the field, and at the Hayes, near its southern 

* For thcMJ reafjoafi tberefure it is obvious, tliat however long known to collectora for the beauty of its organic 
romolna* the name of Dudley linieatone could not be used in Btratigraphical clasaificatiunt and hence 1 was com- 
pelled to adopt the term of Wenlock. (See Introduction and p. 208.) 

In no previous work has the difference of geological age and iwsition between the limestones of Sedgeley and 
Dudley been pointed out. ITiey were, indeed, simply considered mineral varieties of the same forlnation, and 
Dr. llioinson, in the memoir before referred to, even surmised that they might prove younger than the Old lied 
Sandstone, because they seemed to be intimaiely connected with the coal meajnires. 
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termination. These masses are thrown np from north to south, the strata dipping to 
the east and west, the latter incUnation being most prevalent. 

Of these masses, the principal, or that of Sedgeley, resembles in part the form of an inverted 6bip> 
the prow of which is exposed in a circling line of quarries, midway between Sedgeley and Wolver- 
hampton, the stem towards Upper Qornals j the western side of this promontory is the most in* 
structive, and the rocks, rising at a sharp angle, are traceable from opposite Sedgeley Park school to 
beyond the Catholic Chapel, a distance of nearly two miles. The iiigher part or round keel^ sepa* 
rated from the western side by undulations, rises to the Beacon hill, 650 feet above the sea, whence 
to the eastern side the ground sinks gradually, without affording any clear exhibition of the strata. 
This promontory, therefore, emerges suddenly, like an island from beneath the surrounding coal 
measures, and thus resembles other Silurian rocks to be described. 

In the numerous quarries, both along the western flank and at the northern and southern ex- 
tremities, as well as near the village, the inclination of the strata varies greatly. At the northern 
or lower end, the arrangement of the elevated beds is beautifully s}nnmetrical, and may be strictly 
compared to the bow of an inverted boat or ship, the beds plunging N.N.E., N., N.N.W. and W., 
at angles from 65® to 40®. In ascending to the higher grounds, the strata are much contortsed, 
and the beds dip 25^^ W.S.W,, whilst at the south-western extremity of the range they dip to 
the Boulh-westat 25® and 10°, and then again veerremnd to.the north-east. On the southern face, 
near the Catholic Chapel, the rock is inclined only 10^, and at Shaver’s End is in abrupt con- 
tact with the unproductive shale and coal grits of Qornals. The arrangement on the eastern side 
is explained at TurVs Hill, a small offset from the main hill of Sedgeley, in which the strata dip to 
the west at 15^^, being thrown off from the adjacent ridge of Wenlock limestone. This disposition 
is explained (PL 37* f* 4.), and in it we sec how the Aymestry limestone is brought to the surface 
by undulations. 

Of the Upper Ludlow rocks there are only thin exhibitions in the open works, which is what 
might be expected, since the limestone alone being the object of the quarriers, it is only extracted 
wlicre there is little overlying matter to remove. Enough, however, has been cut through at 
various points to show the nature of the rock, particularly on the western side of the hill, where 
30 to 40 feet of argillaceous thin-bedded sandstone are exposed, containing tlie Leptmta latOj the 
Serpuhides Imtgiashna^ and other w^ell-known fossils. From the dip of the Aymestry limestone at 
Turl’s Hill, where it occupies the cap of a low ridge, there is little doubt that the whole of the higher 
part of the Beacon Hill is composed of the Ludlow rock. In these localities the beds lie tolerably 
level, as between Turl’s Hill and Sedgeley, and probably also near the summit of the Beacon HilL 
There can therefore be no doubt, that the limestone may be reached by excavations, of moderate 
depth over a very considerable extent, an inference of some practical importance, and which renders 
this hill of greater value than its owners may be aware of. (See PL 37- f* 4.) 

Aymestry or Sedgeley Limestone (limestone of the Ludlow Formation). 

In passing downwards, the Upper Ludlow rock, as in Shropshire, contains small cal- 
careous concretions. These nodular beds of impure limestone constitute the cap of the 
Sedgeley limestone for a thickness of 30 to 40 feet. They are underlaid by the best 
limestone, which varies from 15 to 21 feet in thickness, and presents regular beds of the 
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same dull indigo grey, argillaceous limestone as that which usually occurs in the centre 
of the Ludlow formation of Salop, though it is not quite so crystalline as at Aymestry. 
This limestone not only contains the Lingula Leivim and the Terebratula Wilsoniy fossils 
which characterize it over wide spaces, but also that remarkable shell the large Pen- 
tamerus Knightii, which is almost peculiar to this zone. The disappearance of this fossil 
at many intermediate places’ where the rock is less calcareous, and its re-appearance at 
so distant a point as Sedgeley, where calcareous matter is again abundant, is one of 
the best proofs that geological inquiry has established of the re-appearance of large 
featacea where lime is present, and their disappearance where it thins out. Now, as we 
find the other and smaller iestacca, wdiich are the congeners of these Pentameriy at Ay- 
mestry, in situations where there is no lime (so invariably, indeed, that throughout a 
continuous extent of upw^arde of 100 miles I have, by their presence alone, been enabled 
to mark the pofiition of the limestone), we are led to infer that the animal inhabiting the 
thick shell of the PenfnmeruSy could only exist in those bays of the ancient sea in which 
much calcareous matter prevailed. 

Tins linifstonc of Sedgeley is distinguished from that of Dudley, not ordy by organic remains and 
lithological structure, but also by burning to a dark-coloured lime, (hence the name of black lime- 
stone) which is (^f vidue for the same economical purposes as the limestone near Ludlow, in making 
most durable stucco and mortar, particularly under water; but if used in agriculture its application 
must be hunted to the light lands, which it enriches by its argillaceous as well ah calcareous in- 
gredients. 

The limestone of Sedgeley is separated from that of Dudley, by a considerable thickness of shale 
(the equivalent of the Lower Ludlow rock), which occupies the eastern and south-eastern slopes of 
the Beacon lull, but owing to the rounded forms of the hills the strata are not well exposed, and 
their mineral poverty has never led to their being uncovered. The same ^‘mudstone’' strata oc- 
cupy tlje rising grounds betw’ecn the Wenlock limestone of Cinder Hill, and the outcrop of the coal, 
which IS exposed on their slopes in the Rookery Ijane. 

‘‘ Turner's Hill ,*' — The Ludlow rocks occupy this small oval hill, lying between Lower Gornuls 
and the Streights. They are surrounded, as at Sedgeley, by thin or slightly productive coal mea- 
sures, of which a very^ narrow band, not exceeding two or three Imndred paces in width, separates 
them on the west from the Lower New Red Sandstone of the Himley district, whilst to the east and 
south they throw off the unproductive carboniferous sandstone of Gornals, in the manner expressed 
in the section, PI. 37* f* 2. 

The only well-exposed beds are on the western face of the hill, where they'' consist of impure ar- 
gillaceous liiiH'Stone in binali concretions, resembling the refuse beds of Sedgeley, in M'hich the Te- 
rebratidn IHntroUminriny he., are the prevalent fossils; the overlying beds of ilagHke, dirty 

yellowish sandstone contain a few casts of common Ludlow fossils, 

7%e llagcs." — The ridge which rises at the Hayes, two miles west of Stourbridge, and is not 
njore than 300 paces iti length and 100 in width, very clearly Wongs to “Ludlow rocks.” Ex- 
tending from north to south the strata dip from 40^" to to the east beneath the adjacent coal 


7'hc intermediate places are the Abberley and Malvern Hills, the valleys of Woolhopc, Usk, &e. 
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meaeuree, some coal ehafts having been sunk within a few yards of the outcrop of the older rock. 
The overlying beds, as at Sedgeley, contain the Z^eptnena lata^ together with the Cyprivardia amyg- 
dalina^ The limestone quarried from the central portion of the rock diifers in no respect from that 
of Sedgelcy, except that it is less abundant and of inferior quality, being still more argillaceous. It 
does not, as far as I could observe, contain the Pentamerus Knightii, but it incloses the well-known 
shells of the Aymestry limestone, Terehratula ffllsoni and Pleuroiomaria^ \v\ih others which ore 
common to the whole of the Upper Silurian Rocks, such as Producfus depressua, Atrypa &c. 

As the strata are highly inclined, and their southern end is cut through by the high road from 
Stourbridge to Hales Owen, a better passage is there shown, from the limestone into the lower beds 
of the Ludlow formation, than in any other part of the district. Like the masses already described, 
ihisi little boss of Ludlow rocks has been thrust up through the environing coal measures, its southern 
end advancing nearly to tlie edge of the Lower New Red Sandstone. 

A transverse section across it from east to west exhibits tbe appearance represented PI. 37* f* 3. 


Wenlock {Dudley) Limestone. (2nd Formation of the Silurian System.) 

This second member of the Silurian System, being of infinitely greater value, has been 
much more laid open than the upper formation or Ludlow rocks. It rises to the north 
of Dudley in several elliptical masses, trending in parallel directions from 10® west of 
north to 10® east of south ; the chief of which are the Wren's Nest, the Castle Hill and 
Hurst Hill. The formation occupies a broader surface on the eastern side of the tract 
at the town of Wallsall, which is built upon it, and to the east of which some strong 
ridges of the limestone run along the edge of the coal-field from north-east to south- 
west. Besides these places where it comes to day, with merely an occasional covering 
of gravel, the limestone has been discovered 1?y mining beneath the coal-field. 


The Wren's Nest. (See ground plan and section, p. 484 ; and view, p. 485.) 

The chief mass of limestone in the district north of Dudley is at the Wren's Nest, 
which we shall first describe, as it exhibits a full type of the formation. The solid lime- 
stone, which is quarried, lies in two bands, separated from each other by shale, the up- 
permost being 28 ft. 4 in., the lower 42 ft. 3 in. thick. 

These bands are divided into beds, distinguished by the workmen under the following 
names. 

UpPBII oil THIS MCAftVKF.i. (A of WOOd-CHt.) 

ft in. 

W'’hite grey menauref (left for roof) 6 

White grey meaiiure* 6 

Strong hanging stone (darkish colour) 0 4 

Top sink 2 7 

Pricking, i, e. way-board of shale (blasting layer),., 0 2 

Bottom sink * 1 2 

Half yard measure ] 6 

Measure under ** half yard" 1 9 

Bottom measure * 2 4 

29 4 


Lower or tuior measures, (d. of wood-cut) 


ft. i 

Grey measure (left for roof) 8 0 

Strong grey measure 4 ti 

The flints 4 6 

Silks measures 4 0 

Second yard measures 2 2 

First yard measure 2 2 

Top sinks... 1 3 

Pricking, i. e. way-board of shale (blasting layer)... 0 4 

Bottom sinks 2 4 

Black stone 13 0 


42 S 
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WENLOCK LIMESTONE. — THE WREN^S NEST. 


Ground plan and tran^erse section of the Wren's AV#<, the latter doMe the scale of the former. 

9 d c b a N 


a h r d € f 9 d c b a 

These upper and lower limestones {h and d) constitute, however, 
only part of this formation, the remainder, as at Wenloek, being 
made up of innumerable small concretions of impure argillaceous 
limestone, occurring at intervals in a matrix of grey shale like the 
flints in chalk. These ooncretionH are, hoH'cvcr, in parts so abun- 
dant as almost to constitute one entire calcareous mass, and in 
districts where lime is scarce they would doubtless be separated 
from the shale and burnt. Here, however, they are considered as 
refuse. They are called “bavin,” the shade associated with them 
being termed “ rotch.” Above the upper limestone (/>) these impure calcareous beds («) arc about 
]fX)feet thick; between the limestonc.s they^re about 90(c), and beneath the lower limestone 
about r»0 [e\, so that the entire mass, including the impure beds, exceeds 300 feet. Tliis is exclusive 
of tlic lower part of the formation or Wenloek shale (/), which is more than double this thicknesb; 
and therefore the whole formation at Dudley may be estimated at 1000 feet or more. 

The limestone is lithologically undistinguishable from that of Wenloek, like wdiich it occasionally 
runs into large concretions, less argillaceous and more crystalline than the mass. These concretions, 
the hailstone ” of the Shropshire workmen, (p. 210.) are here culled “ crogs,” and they present just 
the same appearance of interfering with the stratification which has been described near Wenloek. 

Organic remains occur at intervals throughout all these beds, but the most beautifully preserved 
"Specimens and the greatest variety, appeared to rne to lie on the surface of certain thin flaglike beds 
of the upper limestone. 

The elliptical shaped mass of the WrerTs Nest is, therefore, composed of an exterior 
mantle of pure and impure limestone, and a nucleus of inferior shale, in which, as at 
Wenloek, all calcareous matter disappears. The former rises around the latter at high 
angles of inclination, i. e, at about GCf on the eastern face and 45° on the western. The 
purer limestones have been long extracted from the hill itself, as represented by the 
hollow spaces in the above section ; and if the impure limestone or bavin ” had been 
w’orth removing, the Wren’s Nest itself w^ould long ago have been demolished, leaving 
only a central mound of shale to mark its former existence. The ridges of “bavin” 
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(a, c, e,) preserve, however, the original features of the hill, and the work of perforation 
and demolition which has taken place within, can only be judged of by ascending to its 
summit and looking into the chasms, or still better by traversing the wide and arched 
vaults from which the limestone has been extracted. Besides that part of the Wren’s 
Nest which rises into a hill, and which has thus been gutted of the richest matter ; 
its bands of limestone are now worked at a much inferior level, by a tunnel driven 
from the lowest adjoining ground across the heart of the hill, in making which, the 
same double bands of limestone on either side of a central nucleus of shale, were passed 
through as in the upper works Deep shafts have further been sunk upon the dip of 
the rock, from various points along as well as below this tunnel, and the limestone is 
brought up and conveyed to the open country by a subterranean canal. The above 
section across the Wren’s Nest, proves that it is nothing more than an elevated dome, 
the calcareous summit of which was truncated during a period of elevation, when the 
harder or calcareous strata forming tlie crest being snapped asunder, the fragments 
were removed by subsequent denudation. But though an elliptical, elevated mass, the 
Wren’s Nest is not a complete ellipsoid ; for a small portion of the exterior margin is 
broken down, and being deficient in the usual limestone barrier, a natural ingress at one 
point is obtained to the interior. This occurs at the western turn of the northern ex- 
tremity, where the eastern side, called Mons Hill, instead of uniting with the western, 
subsides and feathers off. (See ground plan above.) When viewed from the south, on 
the contrary, the east and west sides appear to be confluent in a well-turned arch, 
forming the boldest part of the hill or that near to the town of Dudley® as represented 
in this 6ketch\ 



' My kind fnend Mr. Downing of the Priory, to whom I am above aD other persons indebted for an ac- 
quaintance with the structure of the Dudley district, informed me, that when the tunnel was made, the central 
shale was precisely as represented in the section, p.484, i. e. a nucleus with a qu^qulkvcrsal dip. Without his 
intelligent directions I should have failed in observing some of the roost interesting phenomena here recorded, 

» ITie view of Dudley, pre&ced to this chapter, is taken from this spot, the Castle Hill being seen on the left 
hand. In the lithograph, the spectator is supposed to be looking to the south ; in the above wood-cut to the 
north. 

3 ITiis sketch was taken by the Rev, W. Whewell, during a short tour with Professor Sedgwick and myself 
to Dudley, Weulock, and the Wrekin, anno 183*2, 
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The solid strata of limestone have not, however, been thus raised and incurvated 
around a common centre without transverse breaks. In addition to the fissure along 
the axis of the ridge, there is a fracture of considerable magnitude at the south-south- 
eastern turn of the ellipsoid (see ground plan), and precisely at that point where the 
appearnnee of symmetrical curvature of the mass is preserved. Here, the outer band 
of limestone sweeps round in the wide arch, represented in the previous page, the ex- 
ternal part of which (towards the south and south-west) is most expanded, owing to 
the less inclinatmnof the beds. As these strata approach the south-eastern turn, they 
rise rapidly in inclination, and seem, on a first view, to he continuous from that point 
along the eastern face. But this appearance is entirely fallacious ; for the outer band 
is there brought into exact allinement with the tuner -, i. e. the trench of circumvallation 
from which the one limestone has been extracted, seems to he a continuation of the other. 
On closer examination the anomaly is explained. The inner or lower limestone having 
been subjected to a very high degree of flexure, has been snapped asunder close to the 
farm-house of the Wren's Nest (o), where the quarries expose great tortion and fracture. 
By this dislocation, the inner limestone is entirely lost, its place being occupied by shale 
and bavin. The same stratum, howcv'cr, on the eastern face, becomes vertical ojiposite 
the great cross fracture, and although at one point coincident with the outer band, it 
does not fold round to the west, but continues its strike to the south and by east, in 
which direction it has been quarried at a spot called Gabriel's Hole, and has been also 
cut through by the tunnel of the Dudley' canal. 

If the Wren’s Nest, judging from its hollow axis, be termed a vallei/ of elevation, its 
size and sliurply confluent flanks, as well as the materials of which it is composed, have 
led to peculiar modifications of form, very different, for example, from those of the 
Valley of Woolbope (p 42H.). The central mass of the latter being of wider area and 
only slightly curv'ed has not been fractured, and, further, being composed of hard 
grit has resisted denudation and still remains a dome. (PI. .%. f. 9.) In the Wren’s 
Ne.st, on the contrary', the limestone, which doubtless must once have capped its 
centre, has (owing to the sharp convolution to which it was subjected) been snapped 
asunder and removed, and thus the soft shale being exposed to denuding influences, a 
cup-shaped centre has resulted. In this respect, indeed, the Wren’s Nest resembles 
the Valley of Wigmore near Ludlow, where the exposure of the same soft .shale has led 
to a similar, but much deeper denudation. In pursuing the parallel with Woolhope, 
the reader will bear in mind, that there, the surrounding trenches are those of nature, 
the perishable strata having been denudated and the solid stone forming banks ; whilst 
in the Wren’s Nest the trenches are the work of man, and have been fashioned out of 
the hardest materials in the hill. We shall hereafter consider the probable cause of 
the ellipsoidal form of this and the adjacent masses of limestone. 
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Castle Hill. (See lithographic view, beginning of the chapter.) 


The Castle Hill has much the same form as the Wren’s Nest, and differs only in being 
narrower, thus exhibiting a less thickness of limestone and less of the lower shale in the 
centre. The two bands of limestone in this hill vary slightly in detail from those of 


the Wren’s Nest, (See PI. 37. f. 1.) 

Upper or tiun measurfs. 

ft, in. 


Grey meusiireB (left for roof) *1 0 

Grey measures 2 G 

Hanging Btmie, in very thin layers G 0 

Top Bink 1 0 

Pricking 0 2 to 3 

Bottom sink 1 O 

Strong measures 3 10 

I'hin measures (thin layers) 4 G 


2.1 0 


LOWnU OR TUKK ML\8i:RCft. 

ft. in. 


Grey measures 8 0 

Chinch or spoil, i. c. shale with small calcareoufl 

concretions 4 6 

Cirey measures i G 

The flintft 2 2 

The ailks 1 8 

Second yard measure 2 0 

Flint yard measure 2 0 

T op sinks 1 3 

Pricking (shale) 0 3 

Bottom sinks 2 3 

Back atone JO 0 


35 7 

of which 30 ft. 10 in. aio hmestoue. 


The excavatioiiB made in former times, in quarrying these two bands of limestone, have given rise 
to the wcMided dingles and thickets, so ornamental to the ancient castle which crowns the eminence. 
Like the Wren’s Nest, the southern end is the highest and most perfectly arched. 


Hurst Hill 

About one mile beyond the northern end of the Wren’s Nest is another pandlel and similar el- 
lipsoidal mass of limestone called Hurst Hill, the southern end of uhich is also more arched than 
the northern, the latter terminating in an obscure elevation called Cinder Hill, where the limestone 
is without a well-defined w'estern margin. Near the southern end the elevation is most symmetri- 
cal ; the limestone being thrown up at liigh angles, passing, on the west, under the Lower Ludlow^ 
Hock and Aymestiy Limestone of Turks Hill, and, on the east, undcT a portion of the Ludlow 
formation j overlapped by coal ineasnre.s at the Coppice Meeting House and Ettingshall. (PI, 37- 
f. 4.) At the extreme southern point, the ridge being narrow and the angles of elevation very 
great, the beds are completely broken up and irreg\ilurly flanked by the coal measures, wlucli 
there enter into a small bay hi th«' Silurian rocks. (See Map.) Towards its northern end, Hurst 
Hill exhibits one ridge of limestone only, whicli having been formerly extracted in open works, as at 
the Wren’s Nest and Castle Hill, is now wrought by shafts close to tlie edge of the overlying coal- 
field, beneath which llie calcareous beds dip at angles of 60^ to . In Cinder Hill, the limestone 
is also worked by shafts, and dipping rapidly to tlve cast and south-east, it passes beneath the Lower 
Ludlow rocks, which have been mentioned as occupying the grounds between this spejt andtlie coal- 
field. The limestone of Cinder Hill is probably separated from the Ludlow formation of the Beacon 
Hill by a line of fault. 


3 p2 
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WalkalL 

The Wcnlock fonnation is spread over a much wider space around the town of 
Wallsal) than in any other part of Staffordshire, occuj>ying a width of about tw^o and a 
half miles, from the Hay Head lime WT)rks on the east, where it is overlaid by the de- 
tritus of the New Red Sandstone, to the great limestone fault on the edge of the coal- 
field, Its greatest length is about four miles, from near Bustleholm Mill on the south- 
west, to beyond Daw^ End on the north-east. The strike of this mass is north-east and 
south-vrest, thus dift’ering essentially from the axes of the ridges near Dudley, Judging 
from tlie form of the ground where limestone has been proved, as beneath the town of 
Wallsall and at Ball’s Hill, the rock has been partly thrown up in domes, though the cliicf 
masses occujiy sharj) parallel ridges, trending from north-east to south-west ^ the beds 
dipping rapidly to the nortli-wTst at angles of 40"" to 50^. The most prominent of these 
bauds are between the towm and tlie edge of the coal-field. 

The limestone worked at Rnshulb Daw Fjitd and Wallsall is about 11 yards thick, and having 
bt‘on long exhausted at the outcrop, is extracted by shafts, at depths varying from (>0 to 100 yards. 
I'he clciireHt relations of this rook to the overlying coal measures arc exposed in the sides of the 
abamloned reservoir l)etween Rushull Hall and Daw End, wdiere ironstone beds and thin layers of 
poor coal measures, repose at a slight angle of inclination upon the impure limest-one and shale 

bavin and votch ’*) of the formation. Similar relations have been proved along the eastern edge 
of the coal-field near the Birch Hill collieries, w’here the limestone has been actually reached be- 
neath some of the inmstone measures. By fur the greater portion of the Silurian rocks around 
Wallsall, particularly in the cold argillaceous tract extending by Delves Green and BoUiny Bay to 
the new Railroad, consists of the lower shale 

The eastern boundary of this Silurian tract contains a narrow band of limestone, traceable for 
upwards of a mile, from Ginity Graves to the Hay Head, where it has been long worked in open 
quarries, which are still productive, <)wijig to tlie strata dipping at an angle not exceeding if. This 
limestone is very argillaceous, its solid strata not exceeding seven feet in thickness, and even these 
are divided into seven beds, which are covered b^ a considerable muss of valueless shale with suuiil 

’ Tiie masses of limestone nearest to WtiUaaH are usually covered by gnivol. 

‘ It IS ditlleult to avoid expressing surprise, that in (his part of England persons should be found so utterly 
ignonmt of the geological succession of the strata, as to tank for coal beneath tlie Wenlock or Dudley shale. 
Recent trial shafts (failures of course) have been made at Delves Green, and exhibit on their sides niounds of 
shale, cliEurgcd with fossils of the Wenlock formation. 'Jliese mistakes occur simj)ly through inattention to the 
organic remiuiib, with which indeed few^ jiractical miners arc acquainted Hence the endless folbes we now 
hear of, such as sinking for coal at Northampton tlirough the inferior oolite, where it is demonstrHble, that 
the unfortunate B[)eculatore can scarcely penetrate even the has formation. Black, bituminous and pyritous 
bhales, resembling beds of the cool formation, are quite enough to lead any common miner to believe that he 
“smells’’ the coal, and thus country gentlemen are duped by ignorant men, who often honestly believe w'hat they 
projiltcay. Whether the strata thus resembUng coal measures, be a mile above or below the geological position 
of the rarboaifcToufl system, has never formed port of the education of these s^ieculatora. (8ec observations* 
pp. 328 and 411, note.) 
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concretionH of impure Ume«tone, It ie difficult to determine the exact relations of this band to the 
thicker strata of Wallsall, from which it i« separated by an argillaceous tract of more than a mile 
in width; for whilst, from its dip to the north-west, we might be disposed to consider it un inferior 
stratum, the organic remains on the whole are the same as those of the limestone hills of Dudley. 
There are also evidences of this mass being bent over in a saddle shape, dipping both to the south- 
east and north-west (Sec PL 37* L 3 ), while there is reason to think, that a thin course of un- 
productive coal measures is interpolated between it and the New Red Sandstone of the Bar Beacon, 
In addition to some of the usual and well-known fossils, the band of Hay Head contains a good 
many largo orthoreratUes^ and the rare trilohiie of the genus hotelns } (commonly known in this 
part of England as the Bar trilohitey from the hill of the Bar Beacon lying immediately to the east 
of the lime works where it is found). The banks of an abandoned canal between Hay Head and 
Daw End exhibit u great variety of the smaller shells and corals so characteristic of the Wcnlock 
shale. (Sec Plates and Descriptions.) 


Silurian RockSy including Limestone beneath the Coal-field. 

Having shown that the upper Silurian rocks, either rising in isolated masses, or 
forming the edge of the coal-field, dip in all cases under it, it would naturally be ex- 
pected that the limestone would have been sought for beneath the coal. These relations 
being surmised, have been partially ascertained in the Wolverhampton district, where 
the coal measures being thinner are more easily penetrated. 

Mr. J, Barker, for examph', informed me that in one of his collieries, sinkings and borings were 
carried down 150 yards beneath the *‘blue fiats," or bottom of the Wolverhampton field ; and that 
at a depth of eighty yards, the works passed through u sort of limestone clnnrhy which continued 
with occasional small beds of limestone to the end of their operations. I have little doubt that 
these works traversed the parts of the Ludlow formation, and that the Wcnlock limestone would 
have been found l>cneath. Again, at the Park Field colliery, one and a half mile east of Wolver- 
hampton, beds of limestone abounding in shells and corals, were formerly found beneath coal mea- 
sures and grit. This rock was evidently the black limestone of Sedgelcy, which rises up to the 
surface half a mile south of this colliery . (See Map.) 

In the centre, however, of the deeper or ten yard coal-field, the lower coals being 
seldom penetrated, these rocks had not been reached till very lately, and few or none 
of the practical men were of opinion that the same limestone which formed the side of 
their field could exist beneath it, when one of those happy accidents occurred, by which 
miners are enriched (may we say it) in spite of themselves, and geologists are gratified 
in the display of facts, confirmatory of views founded ujmn a general knowledge of the 
structure of the country. Having exhausted the coal in certain works at Dudley Port, 
the proprietors, in the hope of finding coal and ironstone, were induced to sink a fresh 
trial shaft upon the side of, or rather in, the great fault which bounds upon the S.E., the 
trough of coal before described. (See PL 37. f. I.) At a depth of 208 yards, and about 
100 yards beneath the old coal works on the south-east, they came unexpectedly upon 
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a mass of limestone which proved to be nearly seven yards thick, of exceedingly fine 
crystalline cpiality, and less argillaceous than most of the limestone of this tract. On 
excavating Uitcrally to the south and east, or away from the fault, the limestone was 
found to extend more or less horizontally, and hence it became an object of prompt 
speculation, both from its convenient position, and from the excellent quality of the 
material. When I visited this mine, though the works had only been in progress a few 
mouths, they had already cleared out a subterranean chamber of about 100 yards 
square, and about seven yards in height, supported by rude columns of limestone, the 

ties” of the workmen. On descending, 1 found a large companj of miners excavating 
and exploding the solid rock in a chamber tilled with dust, and into which not one drop 
oi' water percolated ! This appeared the more surprising, since the coal-field which had 
j)reviously been worked out above our heads, w^as saturated with copious streams of w^ater 
descending from the adjacent Rowley Hills. This fault, like most others, is from its 
compac't structure a dam to w%ater, and the sliafts being sunk in it were necessarily dry, 
while the limestone occupying a horizontal position, and being covered by argillaceous 
shale, the bavin of the workmen, we can easily imagine how the interjmsition of such 
impervious materials should close up all access to this excavation ; or in other w^ords, 
how the waters of tlie sujierjacent coal-field should flow above it, supported by the shale 
of the Silurian rocks, 

On “stripping” the fuilt towards the trough, the limestone was found to be in contact with a 
scam of coal whidi was stpice/ed dounuards, and its surface, as \vcll as that of the limestone, pre- 
sented the polished slickenside», so frequently observed in similar eases. This coal v\as supposed by 
Mr. Downing (who accompanied me in this examination) to be the fire clay coal of the same age 
as that of Slourlindge, one of the lower beds not worked in this part of the district. The 

portion of the side of this fault which I saw, ranged 1.5^' N. of E., hut as the general direction of 
the sides of the great Dudley trough is nearly N.E,, S.W., tliis must have been one of those zig- 
zag aberrations so often ol)served along lines of fractures. Near the fault, the limestone dipped 
slightly N.N.FL., hut on being followed on the dip, this inclination even decreased, tlie beds gradually 
assuming a doine-like form, into which thej are brought by a succession of very small hitches. At 
the last discovered of these downcasts, the limestone was beginning to incline from UJ" to 15^, ami 
as this inclination was too rapid to permit furtluw work upon the di]), it w’as supposed tliat a new* 
shaft would soon t>ecome desirable. Tlie limestone extracted for burning is .luberystallino, and 
linely lanviuated, with rarely any wayboards of shale thicker than a flat ruler, and hence forming 
two beds onl\ , Both are (;f gray colours, ami arc made up of a profusion of encriiiitCH and shellH. 
The rock, indeed, is so compact, that holing places for the gunpow'der are found wdth difficulty, and 
henci' the mining operations arc attended with some expense h Having ascertained the lateral 
extension of this limestone over the area of their property, the succesaful speculators next bon^d 

’ Tlic (niaiitity of gun])owder used, when I visited the spot, wits halt ewl. per diem, and as masses of thirty 
ton h were brought down at a blast, the effect produced was sufficiently sonorous, The defwl silence which 
followed these explosions was quickly succeeded by the din of voices and the clatter of pickaxes. Ventilation 
IS effected by means uf air heads driven through the fault. 
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beneath the present floor, justly conjecturing, that if tins was really the same limestone as that at 
Dudley, there would be a second or lower band ; and their enterprise was rewarded by discovering, ut 
a depth of fifty yards, another and thicker calcareous /.one, thus completely establishing the identity 
between the limestone on the hill sides of the Castle Hill and Wren's Nest, and this underground 
mass, distant upwards of a mile from the nearest of these hills. 

Whether, therefore, we examine the lower edges and sides of the carboniferous strata 
of the Dudley field as they are turned up, or penetrate through those central parts 
where they are thickest, they are found to be incumbent upon some member of the 
Silurian System. In certain portions of the field, the Ludlow rocks, it is true, emerge 
from beneath them ; but as we approach the Rowley IlillB, the Wenlock limestone would 
seem to be the fundamental rock. Reserving all observations upon the great lines of 
fault and fracture of the coal-field, until the trap rocks have been described, the history 
of these Upper Silurian rocks may be concluded by reminding the reader, that the im- 
portant formations, of Carboniferous Limestone and Old Red Sandstone, which usually 
accompany and support the coal-fields of Great Britain, are not merely absent, but offer 
no traces of their ever having existed in this region ; all the phenomena inducing us to 
believe, tliat the carbonaceous matter was here originally deposited upon the Ludlow 
and Wenlock formations, or Upper Silurian rocks. 


Symmeirical Joints of the Silurian Roclcs in this district. 

Tlie Silurian rocks of this tract, whether belonging to the Ludlow or the Wenlock formations, 
lire invariably divided by syniinetrical joints similar to those described in Shropshire and many other 
localities, (p. 243 et seq.) 

Without swelling tlic work by details, I may select the Wren’s Nest as a point to illustrate my 
views. Lict the southern corner of that ellipsoid be examined, just where the straUi, reeeding from 
the great dislocation near “ Gabriers Hole," are inclined at angles varying from 25^ to the 
directiofj of that inclination gradually changing from S. to S.W., without the slightest break of the 
strata. There, in an ancient {lumry resembling a vaulted crypt (see left hand of vignette, p. 4H5.), 
and within a space of less than 150 paces, the observer will perceive at least three distinct directions 
of joints diagonal to the strike, the change occvirring wherever there is a perceptible variation in the 
strike of the beds. Thus, in 

No. 1. 'riic faces forming the suliont angles trend from N.N.W. to S.S.E., and from F. N.E to W.S.W. 

No, 2. N.toS. E. to W- 

No. 3. N,N.E.toS.S,W., E.S.E to N.N.E, 

Other and similar changes of direction of the faces of the joints take place all round the Wren's 
Nest witli every change in the direction of the strike. I did not examine these joints with very 
great precision, an operation which I leave to Professor Phillips, or any good geometrician who 
will look into the subject, having myself little doubt, that the verj' various directions of these joints 
will all be found to have symmetrical relations to the strike of the strata. 
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Organic Remains. 

For a knowledge of the organic remains of these formations, as found in the districts 
of Dudley and Wallsall, I refer to the plates and their descriptions ; it being sufficient 
here to state, that those found at Sedgeley, Turner's Hill, the Hayes, &c., perfectly coin- 
cide with specimens from Ludlow and Aymestry, whilst seven-eighths of the fossils of 
Dudley and Wallsall agree with those of Wenlock Edge. 

In identifying the fossils of Dudley with those of Wenlock, I am, how^ever, bound to 
acknowledge, that in certain classes, particularly Crustacea and Cnnoidea^ the greatest 
number and variety of beautiful remains occur at Dudley, (See Plates.) 

It has been showm, in alluding to the Trilohites of the Upper Silurian rocks, that some 
of the characteristic species, such as Calymene Blumenhachii and Asaphus caudatus, are 
found abundantly, both in the low’er part of the Ludlow^ and the upper part of the Wen- 
lock formations, though on the whole tliose species are more abundant in the latter. 
My belief, till very recently, was that the genus Homalonotus was peculiar to the 
Upper Ludlow rock, (see p. 200.) A discovery, however, made while these pages were 
l>assing through the press, modifies this inference. The Homalonotus Knightii has been 
found in certain rubbly beds overlying the upper band of limestone, and thus this crus- 
tacean must be considered as common to the whole Ludlow formation*. 


Silurian Rocks of the Lickey Hills. (PI. 37. figs. 7, 8 and 9.) 

The Lickey quartz rock acquired a name among geologists by the description of 
Dr. Buckland, wlm fixed upon it as one of the magazines whence the quartz pebbles, 
80 lai'gely strewed over this part of England and the valley of the Thames, had been 
originally derived^ The precise age of this rock, or its position in the geological series, 
lias, however, not yet been pointed out, although some approximation to it was made 
by the Rev. J. Yates \ As the northern end of this ridge of quartz rock (Holly Hill) 
IS not more than three miles from the southern extremity of the great coal-field, and 
as I have now ascertained that it occupies the place of the Caradoc Sandstone, a lower 
formation of the Silurian System than is exliibited in any part of the Dudley country, 
the description of it follows naturally in this place. 

' One of the epecimenfi of Homalonotus, the property of Mr. Blackwell, detected in the»e rubbly bed® at 
Dudley Castle Hill, being of more perfect form and larger dimensions than any I had ever seen, it is now 
figured in a separate Plate. (PL 7 his.) The local collections I am most indebted to are those of Mr. and 
Mrs, DoAvmng. of Mr. Cartwright, and of Mr. Gray* The reputation of Mr. Peyton, of Dudley, as a purveyor 
of these beautiful fosBils, is widely spread. 

^ GeoL Trans., voL v. p. 506. Old Series. 


^ GeoL Trans., voL ii. p. 235. 
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It is necessary, first, to understand the physical geography of this small but in- 
teresting tract. A narrow quartzose ridge, composed of the oldest rock, extends 
from Holly Hill to beyond Kendal End, a distance of about three miles, in a line 
striking from 15° W. of N., to 15° E. of S. This ridge, of only a few hundred paces in 
width, and not exceeding four to five hundred feet in height, consists in reality of 
six or seven elliptically shaped hills, which are traversed by the old and new roads from 
Bromsgrove to Birmingham. The former descending from near the summit of the 
Bromsgrove Lickey (960 feet above the sea), passes through the lower ridge near its 
centre ; the latter, avoiding the high hills of New Red Sandstone, winds round in the low 
grounds between their northern flank and the southern termination of the Clent Hills, 
and then cuts through the quartzose ridge near its north end, between Ruhurj^ Hill and 
Snead’s Heath. The Bromsgrove Lickey Hills, as laid down in the Ordnance Map, 
are the high hills west of this little ridge. They consist in great part of New Red 
Sandstone described in a previous cliapter ; their summits and sides being covered 
with a vast quantity of the pebbles of the disintegrated conglomerate of that formation, 
but their northern end, called Lickey Beacon, &c., is a trap rock, being in fact a pro- 
longation of the Clent and Abherley Hills. Correctly speaking, therefore, the quartz 
ridge should be called the Lower Lickey, though it is not known as such in the country \ 
Small as it is, the Lcjwer Lickey has all the external characters of an old mountain 
chain, being covered with heath, while the Higher Lickey is verdant to the summit, 
a distinction which is well explained by the difference in their lithological structure. 
This lesser ridge is also flanked on each side by thin patches of coal, which lie in the 
longitudinal valleys that separate tlie quartz rock from the surrounding hills of New 
Red Sandstone and trap. 

On first examining the tract in 18:54, I observed that at two points, on its eastern and south- 
eastern flank (C<dmerB and Kendal End), the quartz rock was overlaid by a limestone and shale, 
which contained some corals and slielltt of the \Venlock formation. At Kendal Fhid, these strata 
rise into a small green knoll, which was cut into about twenty-three years ago, and there are still 
ample remains upon the surface to indicate the age of this deposit, the strata of wliich are here 
highly inclined on the slopes of the quartz rock. The solid limestone extracted, did not exceed a 
yard in thickness, but it was accompanied by small concretions called “ hatch rakes , The ex- 
istence of another thin band of limestone was ascertained by sinking for coal at the Colmcrs (coal 
moors ?) in the depression to the east of the quartz ridge, and between it and the New Red Sandstone 
of Holly moor. The shreds of coal and shale, which here represent the whole carboniferous series, 
were easily penetrated ; and the sinkings were continued through a thin layer of impure limestone 
only thirteen inches thick, which, from its appearance and organic remains, I consider to be one 
of those calcareous courses which underlie the Wenlock shale, and form the top of the Caradoc 
SandbUme. (Woolhope limestone, see PI. 36. fig. 9.) It was from this band of impure limestone 

‘ ^rhese lower hills should certainly have one common term to mark the range of the (quartz rock. The south- 
ern end. farming part of the demesne of the Honourable R. Clive. M.P., is knovTi as the Cofton Racket and 
Bilberry Hills, to the north of which are Snead's Heath, Hubury Hill, and Holly Hill. 

3 Q 
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and the beds beneath it, that the fucoid-like ramifying bodies were formerly obtained by the 
Rev. J. Yales, which are figured, (Geol. Trans., Vol. IL PI. 27.), and I fomid similar specimena 
during niy visit. After penetrating this limestone, the coal speculators sunk till they were stopped 
by a hard quartzose sandstone and reddish slaty clay, similar to that which rises on the eastern 
flanks of the quartz hills. 

From these facts 1 quite convinoed myself that the quartz rock of this ridge occupied 
the place of the Caradoc Sandstone. The completion of a new road from Bromsgrove 
to Birmingham, however, completely established the convetness of this view, by laying 
open the northern extremity of Snead’s Heath, one of the hills composing the ridge. 
Here a reddish, siUceous sandstone, from thirty to forty feet thick, regularly bedded, is 
inclined about 15^’ to the east, which carries it directly beneath the impure limestone 
of tlie Colmcrs above-iiienlioiied. The upper beds contain many casts of fossils which, 
owing to the pulverulent nature of the sandstone (made up of rounded grains of quartz 
with scarcely any cementing matrix except a little iron), can seldom be well preserved, 
though tliey are very clearly displayed when fresh quarried. Among them I recognised 
several well-known fossils oi' the Caradoc SandsUme, particularly the Pentameriis ob- 
lonyus ^ and Heliopora pijrifortnis, a coral very abundant in May Hill and other places. 
These iossihferous sandstones liaviug in themselves a half fused appearance, form the 
uj)per portion of the true quartz rock of these hills, into which tliey graduate insenobly 
at Snead’s Heath, so that it is iinj)ra(‘ticahle to draw any defined line between the red- 
dish fu^siliferous sandstone and the quartz rock. The quartz rock itself is stratified 
with equal regularity throughout the whole of this little range in some jilaccs plunging 
to the W N.W., as in the great mas.ses laid oj>en near the Rose and Crown, in others 
to the E S E , vhich is the prevalent dip ; in a third case it is found thrown over as a 
saddle, dipping in the same small lull to both sides of tlie axis ; in a fourth it is arranged 
Hi dome, A transverse section from the west of Snead’s Heath by Colmer’s to Holly- 
moor farm, ha.s the ajipcarance represented in PI. 37. f. 7., whilst a section across the 
ridg’e of the old Birmingham road is shown m Pi. 37. f. 8. 

Tlir brcls of the quartz rock vary from a few iuches in tliiekneiiB to four feet ; und they present 
all the gradations from the fossiliferous siliceouB snndslone above described, to a hard granular 
quart/ grit, and from that into a pure quartz rockh In general, the colour is gre} ish-wliite or ycl- 

' of fortHih m tlu'sc beds wore noticed by Mr. Yates, Geol, Trans., \ol. n. 7’he sarnc uutlior, in mi- 

nutely dcKcnljing the comjjo'^ition of this rock, notues the occasional presence of scattered grains of nmlachile 
and t>f brown beinatite Also, that the common ore of manganese had been collected on the eastern slopes of 
the lull I have myself observed grains u{ black oxble of manganese ditfusied thrtiugh the New Red Sandstone 
in contact with the quartz rock. 

It i'- further \\ell worthy of remark, that the sloping surfaces of this little quartz ridge are in parts covered 
with a breccia of angiilai fragments of the rock itself, winch seems to Imve fractured and rccemcuted m place. 
It IS, therefore, strictly a local phenomenon, though it is to be ohserved that a “ br£;chc en place/’ has been 
ob^mved on the sides of a similar ridge of quartz rock, the Stiper Stones, which breccia I believe to be of higher 
antiquity than the adjacent coal measures, of which it seems to form the lower edge or base, p. 285, 
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lowish-whitc, but at Holly Hill, the northern end of the ridge, it is red; and the separating way- 
boardh are greenish and red siliceous sandstone witli sandy schist. 

Wherever the mass has the appearance of quartz rock, the strata are more than usually traversed 
by joints at right angles to the planes of true stratibcation, so that if the beds are inclined 20^ to 
the east, the prevalent lines of fissure which arc parallel to each other, are inclined 70 *^ to the 
west. This is seen at the escarpment of Kiibury Hill and Snead’s Heath ; whilst at that part of 
the ridge cut through by the old Birmingham road, the beds dip W.N.W. at angles increasing 
from 20® to 40®, and precisely us this dip varies, so do the rectangular joints change their 
direction, as expressed in the above sections. To £in eye accustomed to rocks of this age, there is 
little difficulty in distinguishing tlie true bedding from joint lines, even in those parts of the ridge 
where the sandstone has most changed its ordinary charachrrs ; and if any doubt should exist, the 
observer has tinly to examine the section laid bare by the new road, which, in exhibiting a passage 
from the (|uartz rock into the fossiliferous sandstone, dispels all doubt as to the true lamina^ of de- 
posit. The cousequenec of these countless lines of joints, at right angles to tlie pUineb of stratifica- 
tion, is the division of the quartz rock into those small trapczoidiil fragiuimts into which the mass 
shivers, upon beirig quarried, and in each of w'hicli it is so difficult to obtain a fresh fracture. 

Ill passing from a fossiliferous sandstone into compact, granular and small jointed 
quartz rock, the Lower Lickey Hills, therefore, exhibit a jierfect parallel to those masses 
which I have sliowm to be altered sandstones on the flanks of the Wrekin. In those 
cases we find the altered masses actually plastered upon the sides of rocks of un- 
(juestionahle volcanic composition, and hence we have inferred, that the sandstone was 
altered by heat, into a state of quartz rock, more or less crystalline. Now have 
almost ecpially good proof, of a similar metamorphosis in the Lower Lickey Hills ; lor 
on tracing them to their Houthern termination, wc discover, between Kendal End and 
Barnt Green, a small tongue of trap, of reddish-brown, compact Idspar, which emerges 
directly from beneath them, PI. 37, f. 9. (See Map.) We thus clearly ascertain, that 
the quartz rock is situated upon a fissure of volcanic eruption. We further see, that 
the strike of this little ridge is pai*allel to the major axis of the southern portion of the 
Dudley coal-field, and also to the direction of the great line of fissure along which 
the trap of Rowley w^as evolved. Again, other parallel lines of trappean eruption occur 
in the Cleat and High Lickey Hills, equally proceeding from N.N.W. to S.S.E., and 
these absolutely flank the quartz ridge, on the N.W. ; one of them, the Lickey Beacon, 
rising to the surface within half a mile of the <[uartz rock, and rimning parallel to it. 
Seeing, therefore, that the prevailing direction of all the fissures of trappean eruption 
in this tract, as well as of the quartz ridge, is from N.N.W. to S.S.E., or rather on 
lines varying from Itf to 20^ W. of N. ; and further that trap emerges from beneath 
the quartz rock, there can be no doubt that this singular ridge is on a line ol‘ volcanic 
fissure, through which sufficient heat has been evolved to effect the fusion of the sand- 
stone. 

These observations lead us naturally to consider the character of the adjacent traj) 
rocks. 
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Trap of the Cient and Lickey Hills. 

On referring to the map it will be perceived, that theBe hills are of much greater ex- 
tent than uTiy other masses of similar origin in this region, for they extend from the 
iiortli of Hagley on the N.N.W,, to the Lickey Beacon on the S.S.E., a distance of 
about six miles. They vary in height from 800 to 1007 feet above the sea, and their 
outline is very dissimilar from that of the surrounding stratified deposits, their summits 
being more or less conical, and their sides steep and indented with combs. 

Tlie only rock discov’^erable, beneath the fine green turf which uniformly covers them, 
is precisely similar to that described, (p. 138), and which, piercing the coal measures 
of Bewdley Forest, forms the nucleus of the Abberley Hills. It is a felspathic mass, 
chiefly composed of brownish-red, compact felspar, occasionally porphyritic, and some- 
times passing into a fine concretionary rock. With the solitary excejition of the small 
boss, to which I liave already alluded, at the southern end of the Lower Lickey Hills, 
1 am not aware that any solid face of this rock has been exposed ; but as it is the only 
stone found beneath the surface, the circumstance of its occurrence only in fragments, 
by no means invalidates the inference, that these hills are altogether composed of similar 
materials, (see p. 138\) 

1 have previously showm that certain stratified volcanic grits, lying betw'een these hills 
and Hales Ow'en, were formed tow ards the close of the dej^osition of the coal measures, 
and during the accumulation of tlie Lower New Red Sandstone, (p. 471.) Although 
similar bedded trap may also have issued from the fissures through which the Cleat 
and Licjkcy Hills were erupted, it it is clear that the chief masses of these hills were 
emitted Jung posterior to the accumulation of the bedded trap, wdiich, in common wdth 
the c oal measures and Lower New Red Sandstone, has been dislocated by the outbursts 
of the rocks we are now considering. 

Trap rocks of peculiar characters, and generally more or less porphyritic, are asso- 
ciated with the low^r members of the New Red System pretty generally throughout 
Europe, particularly in Germany, where their occuiTence is so common as even to mark 
the place of the Rohte-todte-liegendc.'’ In England, it is true, that felspathic trap 
rocks, passing into porphyry, syenite and greenstone, have been erupted at various and 
very ancient epochs ; but the trap of the Cient, Lickey and Abberley Hills, which we 
know to be of comparatively recent date, is quite distinct from all other volcanic rocks 
of the surrounding region. (See Introductory Chapter on Volcanic Rocks, p. G8, and 
pp. 138, 419 et seq.) 

‘ At some points indeed, road-atone quarrica have been opened, but they merely expose a collection of 
shivered angular fragments of trap, like the heaps described near tbc Abberley Hills. Springs rise at very high 
levels, as is the case in the Malvern Hills, and m one instance almost at the euramit of the ridge, (Lickey 
Beacon), llie quartz pe>>ble» derived from the disintegration of the Hetl Soiidetone, and which arc heaped up 
in prodigious quantities on the declivities but never on the summits of tins ridge, will be referred to hereafter. 
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Fiew of the Pearl Quarry ^ Pitnmm's Hill {Rowley). 


Trap Rocks of the Dudley Coal-Field. 

The earliest rocks of igneous origin connected with this coal-field, are the bedded 
volcanic grits to which 1 have already alluded in describing the strata, p. *171. The 
other class of trap, which is of subsequent date, appears at various detached points 
through the coal-fields of Dudley and Wolverhampton. The largest mass in that neigh- 
bourhood constitutes the stony hills, extending from Rowley Regis to the southern 
suburbs of Dudley, having a length of upwards of tw^o miles and a width of about one 
mile. 

These hills range from 15"^ W. of N., to 15^ E. of S., as may be well seen on their W'estrra 
edge, and they are termed in succession, Cawuiey, Tansley, Warren, Turner, Hailstone, Hawes and 
Higbnam Hills. On tlveir eastern side Cox*ft Rough aiui Timmin’s Hill are the niost prominent 
points, whilst the church of Rouley is built upon the culminating point of the rock near its 
southern termination. These hills hare long afforded roadstone for the use of the surrounding 
country, under tlie name of ‘‘ Rowley Rag/’ It is usually a hard, fine-grained, crystalline 
greenstone, in some cases approaching very nearly to bastilt, being an intimate admixture of grains 
of hornblende with small crysUds of felspar and a few grains of quartz. One of the most precipi- 
tous faces of the rock is seen at the Hailstone near Rowley, where broad prismatic masses, of a grey 
colour, rise ou the west sides of the hill, and wdtluu a few hundred paces of some old coal-pits, the 
intervening slope being strewed with broken blocks of the greenstone. In this rock the felspar is 
intimately mixed with the hornblende, but the facets of the crystals of the latter glisten upon fresh 
fracture. 

A most beautiful example of the slender columnar form is seen at the Pearl Quarry in Timmii/e 
Hill, as represented in the above wood-cut, where prisms not less than thirty feet in length and of 
a few inches only in width, are exposed in a quarry. In Tansley Hill, there are fine examples of 
convergence and divergence of similar slender prisms. Some varieties of these rocks, it will be 
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observed, are of different texture from most of the trap rocks described in Salop and South Wales. 
But besides these bjihaltie grecuistones there arc other concretionary and aniygduloidal varieties, 
some of which contain good specimens of other simple minerals, white calcareous spar being not 
uufrecjucnt. 

The r< lations of tlie Rowley Rag to the surrounding coal measurt'B, are, as far aa ctm be collected 
from any evidence to be depended on, preeisely similar to iliose wliich have been described in the 
Clee Hills at)d other places. I'he truppean matter probably issued from a principal clianiiel of 
eruption, and in rising, cut off the coal which approaches to the sides of the bills. This ie not 
clearly seen in any open uorks, hut is inferred from the following data. On the western side of the 
Rowley Hills, the carboniferous sandstone is tilted froni the trap at a very acuU‘ angle, whilst the 
colliers employed in tlie adjacent pits invariably stated, that the coal became of had {|uality, and was 
cut off as they worked ti>v\urds the hills. The ciujiorted, ch vated, and broken condition of the 
carbonact'oiis sandstones in Cawney Hill (the sotithcrn suburb of Dudley), where they are actu- 
ally in contact with the trap, is another good proof of the disturbance created by the intrusion 
of this rock^. Again, on the eastern sides of the Rowley Hills the coal was formerly worked nearly 
to their edges, but on approacliing tlumi, the faults became numerous, and the coal was found to l>e 
so deteriorated, that the pits were abatidoned. One man of scicnci', Mr. Kier, the able author 
of the mineralogy of Staffordshire before alluded to, attempted to work coal close to the northeni 
edge of tliesc hills, but he was compelled to resign his undertakings after much expense. Mr. 
Yate.s informs us that in one of these works at a considerable distance from the lulls, Mr, Kier 
pierced a mass of greenstone .35 \ardfe thick, and that tlic coal associated with it was in the state of 
cinder. This basalt was pr(»babiy so far distinct from that of Rowley as to have proceeded from 
an independent source of eruption, for ct)al was wrought at lower levels and uiiaffecied by basalt 
between this sii.tft and the trappean liills. Mr. Smith is the only p<‘rson 1 have met with wiio had 
been under ground in any of the last trial pits of Mr. Kier. The galleries W'ere driven towards the 
hill, and he assured me tliat these works liad been conducted to a waill of basalt, near which the 
coal was so brittle, hard, and raturtess^ that the speculation was at once abandoned. Notwith- 
standing these trials, which demonstrate that the great mass of the trap rock has issued n<‘ar the 
area w here it now appears at the surface, -won c portions o/the vulcanic matter may have overflowed 
the adjoining coal nicfisures in a mushroom form, and in the manner described at the Ciee Hills. 
(Sei' [)p,125 it s€(j,) This hypothesis is supported by the circumstance, that the lieds of coal re- 
cently worked Id the south-west of Oldbury, are within a few hundred paces of the trap of 
Timmin’s Hill without symptoms of derangement. Time only can dt termine w’hether the basaltic 
matter wlileh extends at that point as an irregular excrescence from the main ridge of trap, 
an overling mass. If it is ho, doubtless the cf>nl might be worked from beneath it, in the Clee 
HilK. In the meantime it is proved, that the Rowley trap has pierced the coal measures subse- 
quent lo tlu'ir uccumuUition, of which we have additional convincing proofs in the stale of the coal 
measures of Dudlej ^Vood which are ru'arest to the hillH ; for there the coal is not merely broken 


' It vviiH Lins kasaltic greenstone (Howdey Rag), whicb having been fused into a perfect gluHS by Mr. Gre- 
gf>ry Watt, rtsumed the stony structure upon slow coohng. These admirable experiments, and others of Sir 
Jamc'* Hall, coinidcteJy establifehcd the belief that hnsalt is an igneous product. 

“ Mr (yartvvngbt, tin eminent surgeon of Dudley, to whose collection I shall afterw^uuls advert, pointed Out 
tn me certtun traj) ainygdaloids whicii he had discovered beneath one of the streets near Dudley Church. 
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up and deteriorated in quality, but its beds are penetrated by lateral wedges of greenstone, which 
thin out as they recede from the chief centre of eruption ^ . 

The evidences respecting the source of the trap rocks in other parts of the district are, however, 
still more convincing j for other insulated masses of trap appear to the west and south of Dudley, 
and ail offer proofs of having been forced up through the surrounding coal measures. The smallobt 
of these masses is the Devil’s Elbow, on the edge of the canal below Netlierton ; a second occurs 
near llusseira Hall ; a third at Cowper^s Bank ; a fourth at the Fiery Holes ; and the fifth, and 
much the most important, is at Barrow Hill. At the DeviFs Elbow, one variety of the rock has a 
base of felspar, coloured green by chlorite, and traversed by streaks of calcareous spar j a second is 
an amygdaloid, with large kernels of white calcareous spar ; whilst a third, apparently forming part 
of a dyke, is a crystalline hornblende rock like that of the Hailstone, This outburst of trappean 
mutter serves to explain liow the lower and unproductive coal strata huAT been thrown up to the 
surface in a dome, on the northern and eastern slopes of which the lower coal measures have 
been worked o\it'-^. 

Near the Fiery Holes, a low cliff about 30 feet iiigh, of concretionary trap has been laid open, 
and on one sifle of it is a thin vertical bed of altered rock in contact with tliat variety of trap which 
the Ficnch term “ buhalte en boules,” whilal all the adjacent coal measures are exceedingly frac- 
tured. IIer{‘ the prevailing trap is made up of granular felspar with small concretions of quartz, 
the mass being tinged green by disseminated chlorite. 

Barrow Hill and its dependent rocks is, hoAvcver, by far the largest and most instnictive of these 
trappean masses. It is composed partly of a greenstone, which on the decomposition of the horn- 
blende weathers to a rusty yellow. Where most liomogeneous, this rock lias a tendency to a co- 
lumnar structure; but the chief portion of the hill consihts of a dull rotten tvarke^ sometimes 
amygdaloidul, with much green earth, and frequently bulging out into large concretions. In the 
old quarries, wliere the harder rock or greenstone lias been extracted*"*, the wacke and amygdaloid 
being left standing, have weathered into very picturesque forms, resembling, in miniature, those 
pyramidal masses which geologists and tourists who have visited the Hebrides may have remarked 
on the eastern coasts of Skye *. One of these masses is about 50 feet high. They offer in their 
structure the most convincing proofs of the posterior intrusion of the trap, for tlieir sides frequently 
exhibit fragments of the sandstone and shale twisted up, sometimes altered into hornstonc ; and 
small layers of the coal itself being broken and bent up in the mass of trap. Veins, occasionally 


^ I have to thunk Mr Beat of Comgreuves for a knowledge of thiM fact. At Hyett’s colliery pits, the shaft 
passed tlirongh a thin sheet of basalt three feet thick which occupied the place of the heathen coal. 

® By a letter received from Mr, W. Mathews, while tins chapter is going through the pi ess, xt apjjeiU’s that 
recent excavations have much mure completely laid open the trap rocks near Nctherton than when I examined 
the spot. A trap dyke, bearing north-east, runs from the canal, sinking under Netherton Hill Ixefore it reuches 
the church. The tunnel now in progress exixxses this dyke for a width of about 00 yards. It is comjioseU 
of amygdaloidal trap and greenstone, wdth veins and altered rocks on either side, containing cJialcedt)!!} and 
calcareous spar, and on one flunk a succession of inclined beds of coal measure, comjin'^ing indurated shale, 
sandatone, and partings, coarse ami fine conglomerate, wuth coal, shale, grit and coaly matter, 

Mr. Yates compares this greenstone with that of Salisbury Craigs near Edinburgh, w'hieh contains cr}^stals 
of augite, and also suggests an analogy between certain basalts of tlue spot (more or less vitreous) and the 
pitchstonc of Arran. He further notices a point of trap on Brierlcy Hill which csctijied my observation. 

^ llie Storr near Portree is the finest example. (Sec Macculloch’s Western Islands ) 
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roiitaining vvliite crystallized carbonate of lime, quartz, and sulphate of barytes are also frequent. 
To a certain di>.tance from the edfjes of this hill, the coal measures are of bad quality and much 
dislocated ; but tcj the south-east, where no trap appears, tltere is a large tract of coal, wliich in 
the miner's language is supposed to be “ in the somid." This is the tract which has been recently 
worked to the west of the great Brockiuoor fault. 

The intrusive character of the trap of Barrow Hill is further proved, by the irregubir form in 
which the volcanic matter extends to the T)orth-east by Cooper's Bank, wliich re- appearing here and 
there in hummocks, beyond the high road from llimley to Dudley, renders a considerable tract 
profitless. It is also prolonged in a narrow tongue, for nearly half a mile to the north-west, on 
the sides of the little brook w’hich flows from Himley Wood, where it may be seen cutting out 
and dislocating the coal measures. (Set‘ right hand of wood-cut below). But besides these courses, 
w'hicli, ft>r the most part, art' apparent at the surface, this trap or green rock'’ has been pro- 
jected subterraneous!}* in a tabular mass, nearly conformable to the coal measures, thus : 



The bfintl e represents tlie greenstone, winch ha\ing occupied the place of the heiitheii coal below^ tlic great coal, ih 
sicn at dift'ercnt levcla, (the elfeet of faults f, ti), wedging out to the N.W. The dotted black band, nhovc the grern- 
Rtone, indicates the thick coal in a coked or altered state. To the left band or S.E of a great line of fault {a), both 
the thick coal and the heathen coal be in regular positions and arc wnaltcred, uo trap rock having been there intruded aitnd 
the strata. 


Here the trap is, for the most part, an amygdaloidal greenstone, containing kernels of w^hite cal- 
careous spar. Several shafts liat ing been sunk through it, prove tliat this lateral spur of greenstone 
occupies the place of the Heathen coal." It is also ascertained to be w'edge-shaped, being twelve 
yards thick in the shaft nearest to Barrow Hill, and dimiuishitig to two yards in that w hich is furthest 
from it. 1'hc effect produced upon the coal measures into which this trap lias been injected is most 
remarkable. Not only is the^^ Heathen coal" entirely cut out and replaced by the greenstone, but 
the tluck coal lyir»g some yards above it, is so altered as to be entirely worthless, being in that 
<'oked condition which the workmen call “ black and griz/ly," i. e. the bitumen is driven off and the 
mass is of a dull black colour, and much fractured ; bunnng U> a red earth or ash, and giving out 
little or no heat. 

The sliaftH are sunk through the greenstone for the extraction of the white ironstone " which 
lies beneath it, (marked by the lower line of dots) and that ore, so far from being dcUTiorated by 
the proximity of the trap, is of superior quality. The trap, however, is not in absolute contact with 
the ironstone, being separated from it by three or four yards of measures, including two or three 
feet of coal, which, to use the miner's term, is in a “rocky" or indurated state. This tabular 
w edge of trap has, therefore, clearly been subjected to fractures subsequent to its insertion amid 
the strata, and to these faults I shall allude hereafter ^ 


I am indebted to Mr. Timmins, the intelligent manager of these works, for the information concerning the 
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Trap of Pouh Hill, Birch Hill. 

Though trap its much difTusetl underground through the northern or Wolverhampton coal-field, 
being met with in many of the mining works, it shows itself much less frequently, and never in 
such large masses as in the Dudley district. The only large mass of the rock which appears at 
tlie surface is at Poiik Hill, between Wallsall and Wolverhampton, two miles west of the former 
place. It is there a basaltic rock, very like that of Rowley (composed of an intimate admixture of 
felspar and hornblende). It rises to the crest of the hill in clusters of four-sided columns, spreading 
out in a fan-shape and for the most part slightly inclined to the horizon. The lithological characters 
of this trap have been described by Mr. Finch, in a short notice in the Philosophical Magazine. 
(Bee vol, xii, p. ir»70 There is little doubt that Pouk Hill is the centre of eruption of much of the 
trappean matter which to the right and left of it overflows some of the adjacent coal measures, such 
as the “blue flats ironstone," and penetrates between those beds and the “gtihbing stone.'" At 
Bentley Forge, a mass of this rock has been laid open, associated with twisted coal, smut, and shale ; 
and in the old clay works opposite this forge, at the foot of Birch Hill Collieries, I found the trap 
in an overlying position, containing fragments of coal and shale. 

At Bentley Forge, the columnar greenstone exfoliates at the angles of the prisms, and shows a 
tendency to run into spherical concretions, so that it is easy to reduce any of these masses by frac- 
ture to a small nucleus. In other phvees, near Wolverhampton, the trap has the appearance of having 
been forced in laterally for some distance, between the coal and iron strata, with which it seems for 
short distances to be regularly interstratified, as in the case before cited. 

In the tract now under consideration, the true explanation of such phenomena were long ago 
pointed out by Mr. Arthur Aikin. As early as the year 1812, that author, being then Secretary of 
the Geological Society, gave an excellent account (Geol. Trans,, vol. iii. Old Scries) of a certain 
mass of the “green rock,*' exposed in the works of the Birch Hill Collieries; showing from its 
bulging or irregular form, and its finally wedging out, that it was not a true bed, but simply a dyke, 
which by itf intrusion had altered the sandstone, shale and coal in contact, particularly on the lower 
surface, the bitumen being driven off and the coal reduced to a cinder. After describing the com- 
position of the trap with his usual mlnevalogical acumen, Mr. Aikin remarks, that it is penetrated 
by contemporaneous small veins of calcareous spar, nearly vertical, and that the rock, though highly 
compact when fresh quarried, is discoloured and falls rapidly to pieces upon exposure. Notuith- 
fltanding these clear evidences, most of the iron masters still consider the green rock a reguhxr bed, 
and believe that it always lies above the blue fiats, Mr. J. Barker, however, assures me, that its 
course, position, and thickness are all very uncertain, though generally found just below “the 
gubbing stone," as mentioned in the section 1, p. 479- At the Chillington Collieries this rock was 
met with at a depth of (JO yards, overl)4ng the blue flats ironstone, the coal in contact being 
much charred and altered. In parts, however, this apparent bed is only 8 yards thick, whilst in 
others it expands to 25 and it is therefore proved to be a dyke of lateral injection. Tcj the north 
of Pool Hays, certain trial shafts having passed through 40 yards of poor coal measures, a mass of 
this greenstone was met with, wlxich was sunk into to a depth of 53 yards without a change of 


effects produced by this lateral wedge of trap^ and also for the account of the faults by which it has been 
affected. 'The works in question lie to the nortli of Corbyns Hull, immediately north of the great fe.ult which 
ranges from Barrow Hill to the Stand Hills, and are close to the western edge of Borrow Hill. 

3 R 
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metal. Here it was c^ klent the Rpeculators were sinking up(m a point of eruption. This trap of 
Pool Hays, judging from the specimens which I collected at the mouth of the old trial shaft, was 
in parts a hard, coarse-grained, grey, granular greenstone with much white felspar 3 in other parts 
an amygdaloid, containing nests of zeolite, coatings of crystallized iron pyrites, 8 tc, 


Principal lines of elevation and sulmdence. 

To give an accurate account of all the faults by which the tract around Dudley and 
\Vo]verliaini)tou has been affected, would almost complete a detailed history of the 
coah field, winch is incompatible with the leading ohjects of this work. I shall, there- 
fore, simply point out the chief lines ol dislocation, their direction and connection 
with the elevated masses of Silurian rocks, and with tlie points and lines of trappean 
eruption. It is, indeed, impossible to describe all the dislocations around the margin 
of the field, for as yel we have little information to be relied u])on. Enough, however, 
is know'll to prove, that the surrounding and overlying lied Sandstone has been sub- 
jected to the same movement^! as the coal measures, a fact wdiich, being clearly seen in 
u|)en work at Sedgeley, is proved in other natural sections round the field, and has 
recently been substantiated by the sinkings of the Earl of Dartmouth. This con- 
formaiulity of the Lower New’ Red Sandstone to the coal measures, a fact with which 
the older geologists were unacquainted, is of considerable theoretical and practical 
importance. The same phenomenon having been pointed out in the Shropshire coal- 
fields, pp. 1)5 et seq., it is probably very general in the c-entral counties, while in the 
north of England it has been observed by Professor Sedgwick to be of partial occurrence 
only. In Staffordshire, as in Shropshire, indeed, tlie mere superficial features of the 
rocks often warrant such an inference. At the quarries in Sandwell Park, for example, 
the strata are highly inclined and much broken, dipping to the north-west, and indi- 
c'ating lines of fracture, which trending from the neighbourhood of the Bar Beacon on 
the north-east, to the end of the Rowley Hills on the south-w est, are precisely parallel to 
those faults near West Bromwich, by which the coal measures have been thrown up 
from beneath the red sandstone, (See Map.) That those fractures have been caused 
by tlie rise, or efforts to rise, of various rocks of volcanic origin, no person acf|uainted 
wnth the subterranean structure of this field can doubt. Lord Dartmouth's works have, 
indeed, proved the fact as res[)ects the eastern flank of the field’. 

The manner in which the coal is cut off' at the edge of the field near Wolverhampton 
is also specially worthy of notice Tlie bed there called the thick coal/* together 
with the heathen coal, and the underlying ironstone measures (the gubbings and Hue 


‘ Mr OawflOD, etideavuurtj have been before alluded to, being anxious to dbcover the coal metisurcs 

extending eastwards beneath the great nia«8 of red sandatone, caubed horizontal drifts to be made in that 
direction ; and in following the coal till it thinned out, u boss or two of hard, unstratified, granular felspar rock 
was cut tlirough, as rcj»rcsented in PL 37. f. 1. 
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fiats) ^ instead of dipping under the New Red Sandstone, rise gently as they approach 
it ; nay, further, they taper away and deteriorate in quality, until they are successively 
intercepted by the line of fracture wduch brings them into contact with the red ground. 
As the face of this fault sinks to the west or W.N. W. at an angle of 45"^, it follows, that 
the inferior measures or blue flats range 800 yards further to the west than the 
uppermost bed of coal. (PI. 29. f. 13, and PI. 37. f. 3.) 

Knowing that the Weiilock limestone has been proved at several points beneath the 
bottom beds of tlic Wolverbainpton held, and seeing the tendency of that rock to 
bulge out in other parts of the tract, and to throw the strata into troughs, we can 
easily suppose, that this anomalous appearance of the coal measures rising against, in- 
stead of dipping under the New Red, has been produced, either by an upcavSt or swell 
of the Silurian rucks, or by the elevation of some point of trap rock, similar to that 
observed near Sandwell. This inference, indeed, is countenanced by the structure of 
the opposite flank of the field near Wallsall, where the Silurian rocks rise to day at 
angles of 4(P to 50^, and trending from north-cast to south-west, constitute what is 
termed the ‘'great limestone fault*'; which throwing oflF the coal measures, as represented 
(PI. 37. f. 3.), may there be called the natural edge of a basin. Again, as the eUiptical- 
shaped Silurian masses of Sedgeley, the Wren’s Nest, and Dudley rise in steep ridges 
and domes, the coal measures on their flanks arc naturally cut and in several cases 
the coal is also bent up on their lower edges at high angles. These sudden expansions 
of the inferior rocks, have necessarily produced great flexures in the overlying coal 
measures, throwing them into irregular troughs of unequal sizes. It must, however, 
be always recollected, that when viewed as a whole, the tract, so far from being a basin, 
is merely made up of undulating broken masses, the sides of which are lost on all sides 
beneath the New Red Sandstone*. 

The irregular elevations of the inferior rocks are necessarily accompanied by dislo- 
cations, some of wdiicli extend for considerable distances through the adjacent coal-field. 
The most powerful faults in the ricliest part of the Dudley field range from north-east 
to south-west the direction of its major axis. Two of these, running parallel to each 
other, produce a deep and narrow trough of coal of 84 yards in width, the base of which 
is 100 yards beneath the thick coal on the south-eastern side, and 80 yards beneath it 
on the north-western. The edges of this trough coincide precisely with the direction 
of the axis of elevation of the Wallsall limestone, and the result is, that on the chief 
upcast side, the same limestone throws up the coal measures, thus proving tliat the 
forces which determined the protrusion of the Wallsall ridges, produced also the sub- 
terranean upcast of Dudley Port. The transverse section (PI. 37. f. 1.) explains the 

* I am the more deftlroua of directing attention to these gencml relations of the coal-field, because Dr. Buck- 
land iu hie Bridgewater Treatise has given a section by Mr. Jukes, PI. 65, which though true as respects a 
portion of this tract, ought not to lead to the belief, that this coal-field, like ordinary coal basins, is on the 
whole 8up})orted on its flanks by older rocks. (See my sections, PI. 37. figs. 1 & 3.) 
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succession of the principal faults which traverse one of the richest portions of the field, 
passing the Dudley Port trough, and crossing from Christchurch on the east by Dudley 
to King’s Swinford on the west. 

Tlie faults to the west and south-west of Barrow Hill have been already alluded to. 
They there traverse a rich tract, which in former times was supposed to be entirely void 
of coal, because it was bounded by one of these great dislocations, called the Brock- 
moor fault, which, proceeding from the southern end of Barrow Hill in a curvilinear 
course, strikes to the south-west. 

One of the most interesting faults of this tract proceeds from the north-western 
fiauk oi Barrow Hill, trending to the Stand Hills near King’s Swinford on the western , 
edge of the coal-field, in a direction nearly north-east and south-west. This fault is 
about 140 yards wide and is an upcast to the south-east of about 90 yards, the sides 
being inclined from 80" to 90°, as represented in this wood-cut'. 

s.E. 


The nianncr in which the lower edges of the main coal arc twisted up against the rise 
side was ascertained by actual work, and it is important to remark that the stratum (A) 
beneath the productive measures, was a mass of red ground with conglomerate, in which 
a horizontal road was driven for 55 yards. The chief point of interest in this dislocation 
is, that it ranges precisely in the direction of the chief spur of trap rock which pro- 
ceeds from Barrow Hill, while three other minor faults (to which I have alluded as 
dislocating a wedge of trap in common with the coal strata), arc also parallel to it. 

Another fault, contiguous to the great one of Barrow Hill, seems to unite with it near 
the Stand Hills, and trending by Shutend furnaces, forms an acute angle with the 
Barrow Hill fault. (See Map.) 

But although the north-east and south-west direction is the prevalent line of fissure 
through a large portion of Staffordshire, extending its influence northwards from Wol- 
verhampton and Wallsall to Penkridge and Cannock Chace, and southwards into the 
Dudley field, not only as far as Dudley Port, but even into the south-western angle of 
the field between King’s Swinford and Stourbridge, it is met, as we have seen, by an- 
other great line of disturbance in the environs of Dudley, which in the first instance 
proceeding from 10° and 15° west of north, to 10° and 15° east of south, (Sedgeley and 



^ I owe this section to my friend Mr. W. Matthews of Green Hill, one of the best-informed iron musters of 
the district. 
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JOudley,) elevates certain detached masses of Silurian rocks. To the south of Dudley, 
the same line, bending 5° or 10° more to the east, is still more powerfully marked by 
the outburst of the great trappean ridge of the Rowley Hills. An axis of elevation, 
proceeding from the southern end of these hills, is further traceable, through the arched 
and anticlinal forms of the tufaceous conglomerate and sandstone east of Hales Owen. 
(See Map.) It is also on this great and long line of dislocation, or on a fissure precisely 
parallel to it, that the Silurian strata of the Lower Lickey have been elevated, the short 
interval of about three miles, which separates those rocks from the dislocated coal 
measures, near Hales Owen, being concealed by the Lower New Red Sandstone. And, 
lastly, the trap of the Clent and Lickey Hills, has also been erupted on the same parallel, 
as the axis of the Dudley and Rowley Hills and the Lickey quartz ridge. 

Looking, therefore, at the general configuration of this tract, extending from Cannock 
Chace to the Lower Lickey Hills, we see that the Silurian rocks which support the coal 
measures, have been thrown into diveujent directions by two separate lines of elevation ; 
and these divergences have, we presume, been determined by the eruptive forces which 
evolved the trap rocks, because we find the latter bursting out and dislocating the strata 
on both these hnes. We might naturally expect, that the points of meeting of these 
divergent lines should be mai'ked by peculiar phenomena, and such is the case ; for the 
singular domes or ellipsoids of elevation in the Silurian rocks north of Dudley, where 
the strata have undergone every degree of curvature and fracture, are situated exactly 
where the lines of eruption cross each other. Here, it is presumed, the heat and 
gaseous accompaniments of volcanic operations, unable to escape, have been the chief 
cause of these inflated forms, as well as of those of similar shaped and altered ridges of 
Caradoc sandstone near the Lickey Hills. 

But besides the great lines of dismemberment which have determined the outline of 
the carboniferous tract, and have partially thrown up the Silurian rocks once subjacent 
to it, there are many considerable transxferse fractures, or, as they are called, east and 
west faults. Some of tbe.se have already been alluded to, both north of Wolverhampton 
and between Dudley Port and Weduesbury. The “ Lanesfield fault,” one of great mag- 
nitude, proceeds from near the northern termination of the Sedgeley Hills, almost to 
Wednesbury, a distance of about three miles. This fault, it will be perceived, ranges 
precisely from the point where the north-east and south-west line of elevation is met 
by that which strikes to the east of south, and is, Urerefore, just such a cross fracture 
as might naturally take place, during the heaving up of solid masses into divergent 
directions. 

That transverse cracks would follow from elevations of tracts “ en masse” has recently 
been sustained upon mathematical and mechanical principles by Mr. Hopkins'; and 

' Trans. Cambr. Phil. Soc., vol, vi. p. 1. The memoirs of Mr. Hopkins are full of profound mathematical 
and mochanical kaowled^, and may eventually lead to an explanation of some of the most recondite principles 
of geology. 
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the cross fractures in this coal-ticld seem to afford a good illustration of a portion of 
the ingenious reasoning of that gentleman ; for whilst the Latiesfield and Hirch Hill 
faults are neaj'ly at right angles to the north-east and south-west strike of the strata 
which the\ traverse, so are the Pouk Hill and other faults transverse to the other axis, 
winc h in the southern district trends from Dudley on the N.N.W. to the Lickey quartz 
rock on tlie S.S.E. In fact, these cross fractures are varied exhibitions of the same 
phenomena, which in previous chapters were described as having produced the trans- 
verse valleys of dislocation. 

One of the most irnjiortant of the faults cuts off the 10 yard coal-field to the south 
of Corngreaves, and brings it abruptly into contact with the Lower New Red Sandstone. 
This, which maybe called the “ Corngreaves fault,” is undeniably more worthy of 
attention than any otlier cast and west fracture ; for the 10 yard coal has recently been 
proved to range up to it m undiininished thickness and of excellent quality. Hence, 
there is every reason to believe that the productive coal-lield will be hereai’ter worked 
beneath tluit portion of the tract, marked Lower New Red Sandstone in the map, wdiich 
extends from llale.s Owen to Old Swauford. (Lord Lyttelton’s country'.) 

All the great tran.sversc faults of this field wdth whicli 1 am acijuainted, must have 
been produced aftei tlie insertion of the trap rocks amid tlie carboniferous strata. ' 
is proved, by finding certain masses of greenstone, which have been shifted up and 
down wath the coal and iron beds; so that the ends of any one of these masses, instead 
of being continuous with otlier portions of trap, abut abruptly against coal measures, 
and when thus lost, arc found again at a different level but having the same relative 
position in the strata. I'his lias been already shown on the western side of Barrow 
Hill, w'liere a wedge of greenstone having been inserted amid the coal measures and 
having entirely charred the coal, the whole mass has been subsetiuently broken up by 
transverse faults as in the diagram, p. fiOO. 

Another clear example of this |»henoincnon occurs on the eastern slope of the Birch 
Hill Collieries, whence a double line of fissure proceeds in a somcvvliat /ig-zag line by 
Bentley Lodge to Pool Hays. On the outside of the most southern of these fissures 
“ the blue fiats” or bottom beds of the field are thrown up to near the surface, without 
any cover of trap; whilst to the north ol it, the same bed of ironstone has been W'orked 
at the (lej)thof ISO yards, the shafts passing through a mass of greenstone immediately 
above the bottom coal. The measures there occupy a trough of upwards of 100 yards in 
width, and lie in nearly a horizontal position, when they are met by the second line of 
fissure, and the whole of these are upcast from 40 to 50 yards, the mas.s of greenstone 
being shifted into the same relative place between the 4 foot and the bottom coal which 
it occu])ieH in the lower trough, 

' I sluill m(»et fiincerely rejoice if tliie anticipation is realis'cd, and that the family of the late Lord Lyttelton 
^h(JuM heiicfit by the Ihnt of one, ^ho cherishes a grateful recoDcction of the ])lcasant days spent at Hagley 
Park, in the company of that highly accomphehed nobleman. 
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Mineral springs occur in the southern part of this coal-field. Tlie most noted is a 
collection of small wells which rise upon Pensnet Chace, and are known by the name 
of Ladywood Spa or Cradley Salt Well*. In noticing this and two other saline springs, 
the one at Brierley Hill, the other on Cradley Heath (Rowley), Mr. Yates has well ob- 
served, that they are situated nearly on a line, running east and west across the coal-field, 
and coinciding with the position of a fault which extends to the south end of the Rowley 
Hills. I have, therefore, little doubt that these springs owe their origin to disturbances, 
which in dislocating this tract have altered the strata, from which the mineral waters 
rise to the surface through transverse cracks or fissures. (See pp. 155, 252, and 334 ) 

In reviewing the relations of the Dudley coahtielcl to the rocks of volcanic origin, it 
must be remembered that the district contains two classes of trap ; — the one regularly 
interstratitiod and contemporaneous with the coal measures, the other injected into the 
strata posterior to their consolidation. The former is represented by the trap-tuf, and 
volcanic conglomerates of Haydon Hills, Corngreaves, and Hales Owen; the latter by 
the basalt, greenstone, and amygdaloid of the Rowley, Barrow, and Pouk Hills, &c. 
Other phenomena teach us, that this coal-field has been subjected to violent dislocations, 
some of which have clearly taken place since the last irruptions of volcanic matter ; for 
it has been plainly shown, that the injected masses of traj) have been broken off and 
heaved up and dowm, in connection with the beds of coal with which they had previ- 
ously been solidified. 

Thus, while the dismembered condition of this tract explains, how the sedimentary 
deposits must have been dislocated, before the volcanic products could have risen to the 
surface, or spread through the strata in wedge-formed masses, we also learn that the 
region was long after the theatre of violent earthquakes (the usual followers as well as 
precursors of volcanic action), which have doubtlcbs caused the great faults or fractures. 

Let it be always recollected, that such fractures have a direct practical bearing u])on 
the development of the mineral wealth of England ; for as it has been shown, that the 
carboniferous strata of Shropshire, Staffordshire, and Worcestershire are very similar, 
and as we know that such strata, so far from being lost at the old boundaries of the 
coal-fields, are in general merely cut oft' by faults, and are continued beneath the New 
Red Sandstone, it is highly probable, that coal measures may exist in intermediate 
tracts, now covered by that System. At all events we know, that where volcanic 
action has been rife, the carboniferous strata have been forced upwards through a crust 
of red sandstone ; and hence we infer, that in those tracts where upheaving forces 
have not acted, and the red sandstone lies in undisturbed troughs, it 7naj/ cover coal- 
fields capable of being advantageously wrought. But it must be remembered, that as 
some of the coal-fields thus exposed are profitable and some valueless, all attempts to 

‘ Mr. Cooper’s analysis of the Ladywood Spa gives in a wine pint, carbonic acid 21, azote 4 cubic inche* 
muriate of soda 49*75, muriate of lime 19*07, muriate of magnesia 7*50, muriate of iron 013, carbonate of 
Umc 1*50, carbonate of magnesia 1*70, carbonate of iron *90. 
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find good coal seams beneath tlie New Red Sandstone, must, to a certain extent, be 
speculative, though there may be little doubt of the extension of carboniferous strata. 
The Dudley, the Titterstone Glee and the Coal Brook Dale fields are examples of pro- 
ductive ; the Brown Glee, Kinlet, Shatterford and Abberley of unproductive measures. 

Reverting, how'cver, to the more cheering prospect of the two, and believing that 
beneath the tractvS of New Red Sandstone surrounding the coal-fields, there may exist a 
due proportion of thick and valuable, as well as of thin and profitless coal seams, let me 
advise the juoprietors of such tracts, before they embark in mining, to ascertain the 
exact geological j^osition of the red land on which they live. If it should belong to 
the upper or even to the middle portion of the New Red Sandstone, they would do 
well to desist. If, on the contrary, it should belong to the Lower New Red ; and above 
all, if the spot be not ^'ery distant from the edge or boundary of a good coal-field, then 
let the trial be fearlessly made. But the speculator must bear in mind, that coal, like 
every' other mineral substance, is distributed in layers of variable thickness, and may 
therefore rapidly attenuate as well as suddenly iwpand within a very limited area. A 
remarkable example of tins phenomenon has been exposed by the works at West 
Bromwich. This enterprise has, indeed, completely confirmed the geologist’s view, by 
showing the existence of a carbonaceous formation beneath the New Red Sandstone ; 
but, ve must fairly acknowledge, that as an experiment to prove the existence of a good 
cornmercial coul-fieUl, extending towards the town of Binningham, it has for the present 
failed. In the meantime, the shafts of Lord Dartmouth, being nearly one mile distant 
from what w’as anciently supposed to be the edge of the coal-field, where the 10 yard 
coal is cut off by a fault, there is ev'ery rational ground for believing that the work, 
when followed to the west or towards the known coal-field, will amply repay the outlay 
of this spirited enterprise. (See PI. 37. f. 1.) 

In conclusion, it may be observed, that as no thick stratum ever had an abrupt ter- 
mination (like that exhibited on the sides of the boundary' faults), so it is demonstrable, 
that whenever the coal is thus “ lost,” in contact with rocks of younger age than itself, 
it is lost only for a short distance, and is always to be regained at a lower level by pe- 
netrating the younger deposit. 

The application of this principle to certain tracts on the northern and eastern sides 
of the coal-fields of Goal Brook Dale, and generally around the Staflbrdshire and Wor- 
cestershire coal-fields, must be obvious to all, who have perused the preceding pages. 

1 press the consideration of the extension of coal measures beneath the New Red 
Sandstone of the central counties, because, though absolutely essential to a correct cal- 
culation of the probable duration of British coal, it has been entirely omitted in our na- 
tional estimates*. Hence political economists may be led to appreciate the value of 
geological inquiry. 

1 See Report on the state of the Cotd trade, ordered by the House of Commons to lie printed, 13 July, 1830. 
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SUPERFICIAL DETRITUS. 


Introduction. — Divismi of the subject of superficial detritus. — Drifts comprised 
ivithin the hydrographical region of Siluria. — Ancie7}t or submarine condition 
of this region. — All its ancient drift shown to he of local origniy and 
caused by local agency of tides a7\d curre^itSy hijluenced by elevations of the 
bottom of the sea. — Such drifted matter found on slojies descending from ele- 
vated ranges^ occupying both lofty and low positions. — Enormous ejotent of 
ancient denudation in the transverse valleys 7iow ivatered by the tributaries of 
the Severn . — Distbictmis between inarme drift and fiuviatile accumulations. 
— Recapitulation. 


Local Drifts within the reyion of SUuria. 

The description of all the rocks of aqueous or igneous origin, and the account of their 
various dislocations being completed, I shall terminate the history of the physical 
geology of the region, by pointing out the nature of the various loose materials which 
encumber the surface of extensive tracts, but wdiich could not be intelligibly treated of, 
without a previous explanation of the nature of the rocks from which they were derived, 
and of the operations which led to their distribution. 

This subject is naturally divisible into two classes. The first includes all those coarse 
and sometimes far transported fragments, to which some geologists apply tlie word 
“ diluvium,” but which to avoid misconstruction I designate drift'. 

^ “ Diluvium/' us used by Elie dc Beaumnnt and the modern foreign geologists, means precisely what 1 term 
dnft/* In England, however, where the results of distinct physical operations or various mutations of the 
relative levels of sea and land, were formerly merged under one head, and in some instances forced into accord- 
ance with the efFecta of the deluge which destroyed the human race, most geologists have abandoned the use of 
a word wdiich has been so misapplied. He who connects diluvium with the Deluge of Holy Writ must contend, 
that all such detritus was produi*ed in one short period. But geologists having now completely ascertained, 
that each region of tlie earth has its own superficial diluvia, produced by distinct and separate action, the 
unambiguous word drift is proposed, wliich W'hcn preceded by the name of the tract whence tlie materials were 
derived, expresses at once the intended meaning. Hence, ** Silurian drift," "Cumbrian/’ (or as respects? 
England) "Northern drift/' "Scandinavian drift,” &c, Sic. 

3 s 
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Of this drift, the region contained in the map presents three distinct varieties, two 
of which may be termed local, the third foreign or transported from a distance. The 
drift of the high lands of Siluria is of the earliest date, and was produced by the ele- 
vation of the older rocks. The next in age arose from the upcasts of the various coal- 
fields, and the third or most modern drift is that, which covers large portions of the 
central counties and contains bowlders of northern granite. All this detritus was accu- 
mulated beneath the sea during successive cjiochs. 

The local drifts will be first described, and tiie most recent or northern drift will 
chiefly occupy the next chapter. It will, however, then be shown, that the far trans- 
ported detritus, though generally overt) ing, is sometimes mixed up with, and not easily 
separable from, the local debris. 

The second class of alluvia includes all the deposits formed in lakes and river courses, 
since the final elevation of tlie districts from beneath the sea; also the masses of tra- 
vcstine formed by calcareous springs, and the various results of atmospheric action. 

These })iienomena will be described in two other chapters, after the submarine drifts 
have been disposed of ; though for the sake of illustration, sonic examples of the two 
classes will be occiisiunally considered together. 


Local Drift irlthin the region of Siluria. 

All the loose detritus which covers the surface of large triu’ts in South Salop, the 
nortli-wcst ot Worcestershire, the whole of Herefordslure, and the adjoining Welsh 
coinitics, may he called local; because it has been derived, either from niountams 
lorming the north-western limits of the country, or from the disintegration of rocks, 
occupying tlie very districts where the materials arc found. 

I’his region, therefore, being free from all distantly transported detritus, presents a 
class of phenomena distinct from that which is exhibited in those parts of the kingdom, 
where the surface is covered by accumulations of materials derived from remote 
count! ies. 

Now, as the drifted matter is of local origin, so wx' conclude that the action of tlie 
bodies of water which produced it, must also have been local, and totally unconnected 
wuth any vast or general deluge, even confining the a])plication of the W'Ord “ geaerar* 
to a small portion of Eurojie. 

Another important inference derived from the phenomena connected with this drift, 
IS, that the high combs, as w^ell as valleys in which it abounds, must have been per- 
manently under water; for it is plain, that they could have been modelled into their 
actual forms only, by the action of a large body of water overspreading their entire 
area ; and this mass of water could not have existed unless the valleys were then beneath 
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the level of the sea. The nature of the excavation indicates also the action of water dif- 
ferently propelled at different times, perhaps by tidal currents, the directions of which 
were determined by local causes, as the deposition of banks of sand or partial elevations 
of the bottom of the sea. 

The tract thus exempted from foreign drift, is, in great measure, circumscribed by the 
course of the Severn \ This most magnificent of the British rivers, rising in the moun- 
tain of Plinlirnmon, escapes from Wales into the plains of Slircwsbiiry by a northern 
course, and traversing a ridge of Silurian Rocks and coal measures at Coal Brook 
Dale, is deflected southwards to the sea, passing within a few miles of the Abberley 
and Malvern Hills, the eastern limit of the tract under review. The drainage of the 
country bounded by the Severn, is ctfected by a number of its tributaries, which 
springing from the mountains of Shropshire, Radnorshire, and Brecknockshire, de- 
scend into the lower districts of England by south-easterly courses, at rigid angles to 
the direction of the chains which they intersect. It has been shown, indeed, that these 
streams traverse the mountain ridges in channels produced by cross fractures of the 
strata. The three principal rivers are the Teme, with its chief feeders the Onny and 
the dun ; the Wye, with its tributaries the Lug, the Ithon, and the In^on ; and the 
Usk. All these streams flow from north-west to south-east, throiigli ridges of Silurian 
rocks and Old Red Sandstone, and empty themselves into the Severn. 

The Towy or great Caermartlien&lure river, also the Taaf and tlie Cleddau streams 
to the wxst of it, run soutlnvards and south-westwards into the Bristol Channel through 
lateral depressions in the Silurian and other rocks of South Wales ; and though flow ing 
in divergent directions from the Tcrne, the Wye and the Usk, they conform to the same 
rule and have been regulated by the same cause. In short they all pass through fissures, 
transverse to the direction of the strata ; for it has been shown, that in Caermarthenshire 
and Pembrokeshire, an cast and w^est strike being predominant, the great transverse 
breaks or lines of drainage trend from north to south, (p. 40 () ) 

Within the area wintered by these streams, not only the valleys but various elevated 
combs, and basin-shaped cavities as well as the slopes and escarpments of hills, are 


• In the uunexeti geological map no attempt has been made to distinguish by any peculiai* eoloin the fine 
alluvium from the coai'He drift, it having been found imposMble so to do withemt conveying erroneous impres- 
wiona. It was, in fuc;L, impraoticuble to mark every spot in which gravel huj- been lodged so as to distmguish 
marine drift from fluviatile and lacustrine gravel The region covered by Welsh and local detritus o»/y is, how* 
ever, pretty nearly defined on the map, by the outline of the Cambrian, Silurian, and Old Red Systems. On the 
othei hand, the country coloured as New Red Sandstone, though also partially t)ccu])ied by local detritus, is 
tliat over which the northern drift has been spread. If the render will convey hia eye over tJie whole of the 
region coloured in the map as New Red Stuidstonc and Lias, and also o\lt tho.se eoal-fields ulnch are 
rounded by New^ Red Sandstone, he at once sees the region which bus been the recipient of the northern 
orforHgn drift. On the contrary all the country to tlie west of the New Red Sandstone is exclusively covered 
by local drift, llic river courses mark the chief channels in winch ancient deposits of lakes and rivers liavc 
been accumulated. 
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strewed sometimes with bowlders, coarse gravel and clay, at others with finely com- 
minuted materials, the whole, however, being invariably of local origin. Much of 
the coarse detritus is lodged upon the western limits of the Old Red Sandstone, and 
is found always in situations wliere the bowlders may be traced, within the space of 
a fcirv miles, to their i>arcnt rocks. Thus, for example, in the neighbourhood of 
Kington, the large blocks of syenite, hyiiersthenc rock, or other varieties of trap, and 
of Cambrian, or Silurian Rocks which are strewx'd over the surface, have been rolled 
ofl' from the adjoining hills of Old Radnor, a tract which has been shown to have 
been formerly much subject to volcanic action, (1^1. 33. f. 4.) whilst in the finer 
gravel are found many of the well-known fossils of those associated Silurian rocks, 
which here dip under the Old Red Sandstone. Wherever there have been violent 
elevations of the strata, we invariably find these accumulations thickly spread out, 
obscuring the junctions of the various deposits. Striking examples ocxur, along the 
outline of the Silurian rocks, from tlic Ludlow promontory and the gorge of the Onny 
to the environs of Kington, To the south-w'est of Kington the lower beds of tlie 
Old Red Sandstone, resting upon the slopes of the Ludlow^ rocks, have been the suh- 
aijueoiis w'ater-shed, down which the coarse detritus has been swept, and thcucefurw^ard 
to the south-wTstern termination of these groups, their junc^tions being free from such 
detritus, are clearly defined, lii the neighbourhood of the Hay and facing one of the 
chief transverse gorges of the Wye, mounds of coarse rubbish are [died up against the 
escarpment of the (‘ornstone or middle group of the Old Red Sandstone On the rising 
grounds hetw'ecn Hay and th(} Sarnesfield Hills, the surface of the low’er beds of the Old 
Red Sandstone is loaded witli this coarse drift, whicdi renders whole parislics and, as 
indicated by the appellations of “ Rough Moors,” '‘Labour m Vam,” &c. This de- 
tritus may strictly be termed local, either being made up entirely of fragments of the 
lower beds of the Old Red Sandstone itself, or derived from the adjacent Silurian rocks, 
whose frontier is distant only five or six miles. So local, indeed, is this detritus, that 
it has not even travelled dow n the slope of these lulls into the rich contiguous valley of 
Weobly, still less has it been carried to the escarjiment of the cornstone of the Old 
Red Sandstone, though these situations lie exactly in the line of the drift. In passing 
to the south-east, in proportion as you recede from this frontier of Silurian rocks the 
coarse bowlders disappear, and the gravel becomes more and more finely comminuted. 
At Luston, near Leominster, and two miles from the boundary of the Silurian rocks, 
the following section may be observed in one of the gravel pits. 

1- Hftl stiff loam 2. Fine reddish <?find. 3 Sand and pebbles of Silunau rocks, quartz, trap, &c, irregularly bedded. 

^ Fine red sand. 5 Strong coarse grovel madtMip rhiefiy of fragments of W'enlock and Ludlow rocks, with many of their 
itirluded foBsil«, b Fine white sand. 7. Fine red sand. S Fine sand with small pebbles. 9. Coarse red sand. U). Sand 
with bowlders of Silurian rock, some as large as eighteen mclies by four, so little rolled us to preserve the shnqmoasof their 
edges. 


This section, with many others along the escarpment of the cornstone formation, 
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indicates a method of accumulation precisely analogous to that in which gravel, sand, 
and bowlders are now heaped together on sea shores or in estuaries ; while the change 
in the nature of the drifted materials proves that the currents wdiich propelled them, 
flowed from the north-west. 

Advancing from the Welsh frontier and passing to the south-east, even the fine gravel 
of the Welsh and Silurian Rocks disappears, and before we reach the central and eastern 
parts of Herefordshire, the surface of the rich red marls is, for the most part, free from 
all transported matter. 

This arrangement of the coarse gravel on the north-west, and fine tow^ards the soutli- 
east, demonstrates, that the drifts which affected the surface of tlic great trough of 
Herefordshire proceeded from the former direction. When we attentively examine 
these heaps of gravel, we find, however, that the more finely comminuted varieties, 
alternate st) often with sand, and are so different in com})Ositioii, that w^e cannot but 
attribute their deposit to long-continued periods of subaqueous accumulation, and not 
to any sudden transitory rush of waters. The plain between l^ominster and Aymestry, 
being so near an important elevated mass, the Ludlow promontory, is, as wt might 
suppose, much encumbered with this detritus, and similar heaps are lodged at various 
heights upon the edges of the cornstone escarpment in the neighbourhoods of Tenbury 
and Leominster. These accumulations are by no means confined to the vale, like the 
example cited at Luston, but are equally spread out in high situations, where no 
streams can have flowed since the jiresent configuration of the land, and also on the 
sides of low, broad, valleys, through which the principal rivers puss from the north- 
west to south-east. 

In ascending any one of the transverse valleys, beyond the limits of the Old Red Sand- 
stone, the distribution of tlie coarse and fine detritus also shows a similar transport from 
north-w^est to south-east. That this has invariably been the direction of the currents 
throughout the country under review^ is proved, by never detecting fragments of the 
rocks which lie to the south-east in any part of the north-western region, all the broken 
and drifted materials being lodged to the south-east of each particular ridge, and never 
to the north-west. 

Let us first look to the valley of the Terne. This river has its source in Uie high 
lauds of Kerry Hill, W'est of Knighton, to which place it glides dowm tlirough the soft 
sandstone and flag of the Ludlow rocks. In all that high region, there is not a bowlder, 
which cannot be referred to some rock upon the west and in the immediate vicinity. 
Whatever is the composition of the small shingle or modern alluvia carried down by 
this stream, such are the alluvia of ancient date, though tlie latter are coarser and placed 
at higher levels on the mountain sides. Let the reader specially dwell upon this im- 
portant fact. 

Again, the Onny, a tributary of the Teme, presents similar phenomena, accompanied 
by still stronger proofs of the agency of a body of w’ater no longer in action. This sluggish 
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river, which dcBCcrids at an angle not greater than that of the Thames above Oxford, 
wanders for the first few miles after it quits the hills, in a plain of deep, coarse gravel, 
tilled with large bowlders of every variety of trap, derived from the adjacent hills of 
Corndeii and Lindley, and of quartz rocks from the Stiper Stones. This coarse gravel 
is not merely strewed in the direction of the Onny, but extends also from the depres- 
sion in which is situated Tiishop’s Castle, into an upland comb called Prolimoor, tilling 
the cavity between the mountains, above-mentioned, and the Lougmynd. All this 
coarse detritus, however, can be traced up to the north-w’cst, and is therefore one of 
the jiroofs alluded to, of the former agency of water; and hence we may infer, that 
it was distributed upon the sides of that elevated region, wdiich has been shown to have 
been jiecuharly agitated by volcanic action. Examining the valley of the Onny in the 
vicinity of Wistanlow, a lew miles further to the south-east, we find the same materials, 
hilt in less (|uantity and much more finely broken. There, however, the mixture 
contains in addition fragments of the adjoining mountains of tlie Longmynd and Cacr 
(jiradoc. Arrived in the plain north-east of Ludlow, where the Onny and the Teme 
unite, and having traversed the ridges of VVenlock limestone and Ludlow' rock, w'c 
find the acciimuiations whu‘h are so thickly spread over the plain, still further enriched 
hy tragnients of these lossilifcrous strata. Rounded fragments of all the varie*j^?f>j of 
trap and Lower SiliirLui Rocks, including much quartz rock, are mixed up witli 
fragments of the Uj»pcr Silurian Rocks of Wcnloek edge and of the Mocktree Forest. 
Beyond IjikUow^ and htill further to the east, the same materials have been carried 
only a ftwv miles towards Tenbury, some fragments of llie liasalt of the Clec Hills being 
add(*d as >soon as the line of drainage has passed that mountain. Further eastw ard this 
gra\d gradually becomes finer, and below' Tenbury we lose all traces of it, the wdiole 
(d tlie broken materials thence to the Abberley Hills, having been exclusively derived 
Irom the spoil of tlie adjoining rocks of the coal measures or Old Red Sandstone’. 

The maiiner in wlucli it is bupjmscd, that some of the low^ alluvial terraces in the 
valley of the Temc have been formed, will he explained hereafter. 

In describing the matter wdiich has been transjiorted in the same direction as the Teme, 
it IS not to be understood that tlie mere valley or bed of the river is implied. J allude 
on the contrary to those heaps ol coarse sand, gravel, and clay, wbicb are occasionally 
spread over lulls as well as plains, and which, in some of the hills above Tenbury, arc 
lodged at heights of several hundred feet above the river. Tliese materials are m some 
parts so arranged, as to convey, like those at Luslon, an impression that they were 
accumulated throughout long periods. The largest bowlders arc usually on the surface 
on the higher grounds south-east of Tenbury. On some of the hills, about one mile 
and a half south-east of that town, are heaps of this gravel charged with some of the 

* Townsend, in his Vindication of MojjCK aa an historian, gives similar instances of local drift in the valleys of 
tlic Frome and the Avon Where these streams are separate, the drift belonc;® to the peculiar rej^ion through 
vhich tlie rivers flow , but after the junction of the two streams, the diift is of a mixed ciiaracter. 
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above varieties of rock, and also with a number of frai 5 ments of coal measure grits, 
mountain limestone, and basalt. As all these materials occur in situ in the Clee Hills, 
distant only a few miles north-west from the spot, we have in this case additional evidence, 
that all the ancient submarine currents of this district followed the same direction. 

Let us now follow the Wye from its source into the plain of Hereford, and v;e shall 
there find precisely the same phenomena as in the valley of the Teme, — the transported 
matter changing its contents with every successive zone of rock. In the upper or 
north-western region of the river, about Rhayder, the fragments have been entirely de- 
rived from the slates and (juartzose conglomerates of the Cambrian System. Similar 
materials with broken schists of the district are spread over the arid tract between 
Dolfan and the Builth Hills, but having passed the volcaiuc* chain of Builth, we meet 
with vast numbers of large porpbyritic and greenstone bowlders, altered quarlzose 
strata, &c. piled up in the hollows or upon the slopes of the outer zone of Silurian rocks. 
These coarse fragments, arc one and all refcrriblc to the group of rocks lying to the 
north-west, and which mantle round the volcanized region extending from Builth to 
Llandrindod and Llandegley ; and they are often lodged at heights of many hundred 
feet above the bed of the Wye. They are not arranged in terraces, as if produced by 
any possible fluviatilc action, but are piled up in confused and irregular heaps in the 
mountain combs. 

Tlie reader should be here again reminded, that this coarse drift is by no means con- 
fined to the sides of the transverse chasms through which the Tcme, the Wye, and other 
streams escape into the low country, although such fissures appear to have afforded the 
detritus a ready egress, it being usually propelled further to the south-east in the pro- 
longation of these openings than elsewhere. On the contrary, this coarse drift is 
strewed at intervals over the sloping dry combs and high grounds ; particularly where 
they lie to the south-east of any tract which has been the theatre of volcanic eruplion 
or violent elevation of the strata. For example ; large bowlders of trap and hard 
quartzose rocks occur on various hills cast of Llandrindod and Builth, (PI. o3. f . 7 ) 
and the same may be seen on the south-eastern slopes of the Ilergest ridge, near Kington, 
or south-eastern talus descending from the volcanic group of Old Radnor. (PI. 33. f. 4.) 
The vast accumulation of coarse detritus, already alluded to, as impoverishing a wide 
tract between Kington and the Hay, was also drifted from tlie same centre of action 

In descending the gorge of the Wye to the south-east, we find the materials of all 
the rocks derived from the volcanic district of Builth, rapidly diminishing in size, and 
lodged in great mounds against the escarpments of the Old Red Sandstone, As wc 
advance to the south-east, these materials become smaller, and at length in the ejiviroiis 
of Hereford they appear only as fine gravel and silt. Again from Hereford to the mouth 
of the Wye, the bowlders change with the lithological characters of the districts tra- 
versed, and are refcrrible to the grits and conglomerates ot the coal lueusures and Old 
Red Sandstone. 
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In the central parts of Herefordshire, the etFects of powerful denudation are also ap- 
parent, though few or no remains of the abraded strata ai’c exhibited. Such action is 
clearly displayed in the form of the two Pyons. These conical hills, seen at great 
distances throughout the county, consist in their lower part of the argillaceous marls 
of the Old Red Sandstone. The soft materials of wdiich these strata are composed, 
and by the formci* extension of which, these two coni(;al hills were once doubtlessly 
connected, have been entirely swept away, and the present fonn of the hills has alone 
been preserved by caps of semi-conglomerate cornstone. Thus to the perishable nature 
of the strata must be attributed the usual absence of gravel in the centre of Hereford- 
shire. Even upon reaching the chain of tlie Ahhcriey and Malvern Hills, where a lofty 
ridge of syenite and greenstone has risen tlirough the Silurian rocks and Old Red Sand- 
stone, we find little or no coarse detritus upon the western side of the ridge, except 
in two hollows immediately beneath the hills, in which arc heaps of angular and disin- 
tegrated syenite One of these hollows occurs near Colwell Green, and another near 
the Easlnor Obelisk. No gravel, however, properly so called, occurs on the western 
flank of the Malvern Hills, except a small patch near Clcncher’s Mill, whieii has been 
accumiilated in a troiigh between the Silurian ridges of Malvern and Ledbury, from 
both of \Nhicli the materials have been derived. On the east side of the Malverns, on 
the contrary, accumulations of the wreck of the syenite and Silurian rocks Hhe 
gravel of the valley of the Severn or tlie northern drift, the consideration of which oc- 
cupies the next chapter. 

'riie absence of all line or coarse detritus in the valley of elevation of Woolhope has 
licfore been pointed out, the only remains of the broken materials wEich have been 
sw(‘])t out from the interior of that remarkable valley, being partially heaped up at the 
mouth of the {irincipal gorge by which it is drained. In such a case we should expect 
to find the debris \shere it is, namely, lodged only at those points of its margin, which, 
having been broken through, jicrmitted tlie disintegrated materials to escape by trans- 
verse apertures from the centre of elevation. Such examples offer, indeed, the most 
convincing proof of jiurely local drift. 

From Herefordshire or the great w^ater-shed of South Salop and Radnor, let us pass 
mto the drainage of the Usk, and see if it offers analogous evidence. The valley 
of tlic Wye ih sejiarated from that of the Usk by the lofty chain of Old Red Sandstone, 
called tlie Black Mountain, the highest points of which are about 2300 feet above the 
sea. Whether we cross this dividing ridge in the neighbourhood of the Hay where it 
is higli, by the lateral valleys in which the minor streams flow from north-west to south- 
east, or by tlic Monmouth Cap, where it is comparatively low, we meet witli finely 
Icvugated red silt only, or gravel both coarse and fine, derived from the cornstonc or 
other members of the surrounding Old Red Sandstone'. When we descend into the 

’ The embayed flatp south of Whitfield and north of Monmouth Cap, arc good examples of the fertile soil 
j>roducetl by tlic breaking up and disintegration of these materials. 
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valley of the Usk, the narrow transverse valleys in which the minor streams flow 
from the crest of Old Red Sandstone, as well as the south-eastern face of the moun- 
tains, arc loaded with bowlders of that rock alone. In the broad and deep valley of 
the Usk itself, from the west of Crickhowell to Abergavenny, is much coarse gravel, 
lodged sometimes several hundred feet above the present bed of the river. A part of 
this gravel has also been transported from the mountains of Old Red Sandstone (on 
the north-west), but the greater portion has, doubtlessly, been derived from the margin 
of the contiguous coal basin of South Wales, which from Crickhowell to Newport, con- 
stitutes the opposite side of this deep depression. 

The enormous accumulations in the vale of the Usk, between Crickhowell and Aber- 
gavenny, have been previously cited, as the necessary results of the powerful dislo- 
cations and denudations to which this valley owes its origin ; and the amount of the 
wreck has been satisfactorily explained by showing, that the insulated and lofty limestone 
peak of Pen Cerrig-calcb, now distant five miles from the edge of the coal-field, has 
been separated from the main mass of the formation by the scooping out of the inter- 
vening valley to the depth of 1200 or 1500 feet. (See p. 163.) 

The Usk, from its source to its mouth, winds round the escarpment of this coal-field, 
and hence, in the valley watered by it, we find an intermixture of detritus produced 
by currents, which have flowed from different centres of elevation. A great number of 
the fragments of the Old Red Sandstone have been drifted from north-west to south- 
east, owing to the ancient elevation of the region ; but the broken materials of the coal- 
field have been carried from the south, south-east, and south-west, towards the north, 
inconsequence of the cast and west movement before described (p. 406), each drift pro~ 
ceeding from independent points of disturbance. These drifts have been arrested upon 
certain promontories only ; thus, for example, although they arc in great force around 
the town of Abergavenny, obscuring the lower sides of the surrounding mountains, yet 
the lower limits of the Little Skyridd, reaching to Llangattock, are free from such 
coarse detritus, presenting slopes of deep red loam, which terminate in the sandy and 
gravelly bed of the Usk. In descending this valley to the town of Usk, the river flows 
through a large, elliptically shaped mass of Silurian rocks, already described as rising 
in the form of an irregular valley of elevation, (p. 441.) The western face of this in- 
sulated mass of rocks, which approaches within a few miles of the external lip of the 
coal basin, has been covered by a prodigious quantity of bowlders and coarse gravel of 
the coal-field, the hard white grits predominating ; the red matrix and chief mass having 
been derived from the surrounding Old Red Sandstone. The bowlders of the coal 
measures can be traced up to the mouths of large transverse rents in the edge of the 
adjoining coal basin (Pontypool, &c.) ; and the chasms prove what vast masses of 
solid rock must have been abstracted from them. Tliese materials were no doubt 
poured down into their present situations during those periods of elevation when the 
adjoining carboniferous strata were thrown up and fractured. 
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It must be observed, that these bowlders are not strewed in the direction of the ex- 
isting water coiu'ses, but have been propelled to the east and north-east, thus meeting 
the ancient or north-western di'ift\ It has also been shown, (p. 441 ,) that the centre of the 
uplil'ted mass of Silurian rocks near Usk, is as free from gravel or other detritus as the 
valley of elevation of Woolhope, all the broken materials having been shot oflF from the 
centre to the flanks. But although the interior of the Silurian tract of Usk has been 
shielded in its southern part, from the sterilizing effects of an overflow of cai'boniferous 
detritus, the northern portion, including the hills of Lancayo, Trostrey, and Clytha, as 
well as a large tract of Old Red Sandstone, extending by Penrose to Llantillio, exhibit 
some large bowlders with much small gravel of the coal-fields. This is brought forward 
as an addition to the other proofs which have been adduced, to show that the periods 
of elevation of the Silurian and carboniferous rocks were independent and distinct; 
and it by no means aflects the inference, that all such materials were accumulated under 
the sea. In the tracts further removed from any coal-field, as at Ragland, are no large 
bowlders, but small pebbles only of millstone grit, mixed up with vast quantities of 
fragments of the Old Red Sandstone. In some parts of the district betw^een Clytha 
and Llantillio, lying to the south and south-east of the Holy Mountain, which is com- 
posed of Old Red Sandstone, the bowlders consist exclusively of the hard beds of that 
formation, and are of so great a size as to be split up for building purposes, in the 
absence of regular cpiarries. In following these bowlders from Llantillio southward, 
they become smaller as we recede from the flanks of the mountains, and at Clytha all 
the gravel is round and finely comminuted, of great thickness, and it alternates 
with layers of sand. Not a vestige of trap or of any rock foreign to the drainage of 
the district, is to be found in these deposits. On descending the Usk from the town 
to the riA cr's mouth, the coarse detritus also gradually disappears, giving way to fine 
sand and silt, through which the stream winds to the estuary of the Severn. 

Another striking example of a mass of coarse drift, thrown oflf by elevation, is dis- 
played on the south-eastern talus of the Brecon anticlinal, and all the phenomena 
agree with those previously described. A sharp and highly dislocated ridge of Upper 
Silurian Rocks has been elevated on a line from north-east to south-west, and the 
country on the north-west being higher than that to the south-east, the drift has all 
been earned in the latter direction. The great transverse faults by which this ridge has 
been fissured, have necessarily become the beds of the existing water courses of the two 


* Tliiti ancient drift ie very distinct from the modem detritus carried down from the gorge of Pontyjiooh wid 
described by Dr. JJucklaiid (Geol. Trans., vol v. Old Scries, 531.) as forming a naked strand of pebbles 
beneath the escarpment of mountain limestone. The dissimilarity between the nver deposits and the ancient 
drift will be hereafter pointed out in the case of the river Sowdde. The reader will bear in mind, that all the 
transported matter described by Dr. Bucklond as diluvium, and which he considered to have been swept over 
]ire-exlsting land, constitutes in my view submarine detritus of various dates, wliile his pout diluvhm is simply 
a Bubacrial deposit. 
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rivers Honddhu. These streams, therefore, like the Teme, the Onny, and the Lug, flow 
in the same direction as the coarse drift ; but as the latter encumbers the whole talus 
of the elevated mass, being lodged in upland combs on sides of hiUs, quite remote from 
the river channels, it is clear, that it never could have been distributed by existing 
fluviatile action. 

From the hydrographical basin of the Severn and its tributaries, we now turn to that 
of Caermarthenshire and Pembrokeshire. The Towy, or chief river of this tract, rises in 
the Cambrian or slaty rocks, and runs from N.N.W. to S.S.E., or transversely through 
the strata until it reaches Llandovery, where it is deflected to the south-west. At 
Llandeilo it is again bent still more towards the west until it reaches Caermarthen ; 
thence it finally takes a direction to the S.S.E. and empties itself into the sea. From 
Llandovery to Caermarthen, this river flows in a wide longitudinal denudation ; but be- 
tween Caermarthen and the sea it passes through a transverse fissure in the junction 
beds of the Silurian rocks and Old Red Sandstone. (See p. 350.) The westerly course 
of this river, from Llandeilo to Caermarthen, has been caused by those convulsions 
which threw the strata out of their original direction, and gave to them the westerly 
strike of the Glamorganshire and Pembrokeshire coal-fields. Such ruptures, doubt- 
lessly, caused those denudations by which the valley has been excavated, and in which 
the Towy now holds its course. In the upper tracts watered by this river, it passes 
through fissures transverse to the Cambrian strata, and, therefore, all the detritus has 
been derived from them. Much of that which has been spread, in the form of low 
coarse shingle, over the wide river plain below the town of Llandovery^ may have been 
deposited within the historical period, and will be alluded to hereafter. 

There is no part of South Wales in whiclj the difference between ancient coarse 
drift, which we presume to have been siibmarme^ and that, which we know has been 
formed under the atmosphere, is more clearly marked than in this part of Caermarthen- 
shire. Let the observer quit the low modern river shingle of the vale of Towy, 
between Llandovery and Caermai'tlien, and approach the elevated border of the coal-field. 
Before he has passed the parallel ridges of Silurian rock which separate the vale of 
Towy from the Old Red Sandstone, he finds large bowlders lodged at liigh levels, in 
hollows between ridges of Silurian rock, and in positions where no streams can have 
flowed, since the surface of the land assumed its existing outline. Here we see the 
effects due to those great movements by which the Caermarthen Fans were thrown up, 
and which, doubtless, produced currents adequate to the transport of blocks to a di- 
stance of several miles in directions eccentric from the lip of the coal basin, and opposed 
to the prevailing line of drainage. By following the edge of this basin to the sea, 
between Kidwelly and Caermarthen, we find that as the hills diminish in height, the 
transported materials diminish in quantity and size, the lower ridges having thi'own off 
little or no coarse detritus. In that part of the course of the Towy which lies beyond 
the influence of these elevations, the river has never transported any debris except 

3t2 
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flattened shingle and fine gravel, derived from the adjacent Cambrian and Silurian 
rocks. At Caermarthen the river becomes already a navigable estuary, the channel no 
doubt having been excavated by the river itself through mud and silt of its own depo- 
sition. On the sides of this modern delta there are, however, hillocks which contain 
indications of separate ancient operations. One of these mounds, called Goylan-goch, 
on the left bank of the river, exposes a vertical section of 30 to 40 feet. The upper 
half is made up of coarse gravel of a brown yellow colour, containing many bowlders 
of Old Red Sandstone, millstone grit, &c. This mass is neatly separated from an un- 
derlying accumulation of finely laminated black shingle and coarse grey Cambrian and 
Silurian gravel, with here and there dividing laminae of fine, light- coloured sand. The 
arrangement in this hillock, therefore, presents two periods of aqueous agency entirely 
unconnected ; one anterior to, the other following the elevation of the adjoining coal- 
field. Such results might be expected from the elevation of the Silurian rocks and lower 
portion of the Old Red Sandstone, which, it has been shown, gave rise to the most 
ancient state of the vale of the Towy, whilst the subsequent upheaval of the coal-field 
produced the detritus which covers the Silurian drift. 

The soft and destructible nature of the mountains, and the absence of decided ridges 
of elevation in the north-western parts of Caermarthenshire, account for the paucity 
of large bowlders proceeding from that quarter, which under other circumstances might 
have found their way into the vale of the Towy. 

Superficial detritus of Pembrokeshire . — ^The detritus which appears on the surface of 
most parts of Pembrokeshire, is of a simple character, and, as in other parts of South 
Wales, is of local origin. It consists of fragments of greenstone, porphyry, Cambrian 
gnts, &c., all of which can be traced to the various mountains forming the crest of the 
county. In some parts, this detritus is exceedingly coarse, as in the tract west of Nolton 
Haven, where the blocks of trap are numerous and vary in breadth from less than a foot 
to several yaids. In other tracts, as north of Haverfordwest, we meet with finely com- 
minuted gravel ; but this is rare. On the whole, though much denuded in some di- 
stricts, Pembrokeshire is exempt from any traces of those sediments, which in other parts 
of South Wales may be referred to lacustrine and fluvio-lacustrine accumulation ; a fact 
which harmonizes remarkably with its physical features. The region is truly one with- 
out any freshwater streams of sufficient length and width to be worthy of the name of 
rivers , and there are no natural depressions of any extent in which surface accumulations 
could be received. Such, indeed, must be the case in a tract, not only flanked on three 
sides by the sea, but also fissured by the great chasm of Milford Haven and its tributary 
creeks, through which the tide now flows by devious branches to the very heart of the 
county. It is highly probable that a large portion of the coarse detritus, remnants of 
which still partly encumber the surface of this tract, has been swept down and carried 
out to sea through these deep channels. We are led to form this opinion, because the 
lower and southern end of the county consists of undulating hills of slight elevation. 
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singiflarly void of drifted matter. The lines of most powerful dislocation are, however, 
often obscured by heaps of rubbish, already alluded to in describing the remarkable 
elbow of Silurian rocks and Old Red Sandstone near Cyffic 

The facts recorded of ancient drifts, in positions not within the range of existing drain- 
age, must have great weight in leading us to conclude that the coarse materials thus 
strewed over the surface cannot have been accumulated by fluviatile action, but by bodies 
of water which had certain directions given to them, and which have fixed relations to 
the lines upon which the strata have been elevated. The Temc and the Wye, with 
their tributaries, flow in the same direction with the marine drift, and hence the higher 
sides of their valleys are naturally loaded with detritus derived from the slopes of the 
elevated north-western ridges. But wherever the rivers quit the main course of this 
ancient drift, we no longer find that they have upon their banks similar coarse materials. 

The Severn affords an excellent illustration of this rule. That river, rising in the 
eastern slopes of Plinlimmon, first follows a devious course to the north-cast, and 
passes through Montgomeryshire in a longitudinal valley parallel to the strike of the 
chain. Beyond Welch Pool it is increased by the united waters of the Ffyrnwy and the 
Tannat, and then glides from the Welsh territory into the plain of Shrewsbury. Now, if 
existing fluviatile action had been concerned in transporting the coarse drift and bowl- 
ders, some portion of the materials would accompany the Severn in its course to the 
north ; but not so : all such materials are left behind, in the tract whence that river 
escapes, and without reference to any line of existing drainage, are strewed over Mil 
and dale in a south-easterly direction, having thus obeyed the great movement impressed 
upon them by the elevation of the adjacent chains. 


' Besides the detritus above described, Pembrokeshire contains a small singular deposit, to which my atten- 
tion was directed by the Earl of Cawdor, namely* an accumulation of pipc-clay, chiefly white, but sometimes 
striped red, or mottled like Castile soap. It alternates, and is in part mixed up with gravel, composed princi- 
pally of pebbles of white quartz, lliis mass occurs about three miles west of Stackpole Court, and covers 
about five or six acres of the carboniferous limestone of that promontory. It has been cut into to a depth 
of 45 feet, of wliich have, in some parts, proved to be of pure pipe-clay without a pebble. In other 
parts tlie clay becomes nearly black towards the bottom. It makes excellent earthenware, especially when 
mixed with about one third of the coarser clay. The whlteat quartz pebWes, being selected and sifted, are 
ground into powder, which being united with the day forms excellent fire bricks. As the tract of Stackpole, 
the southernmost promontory of Pembroke, is entirely free from other detritus, it seems difficult to account 
satisfactorily for the origin of this patch of clay and gravel. On the whole, however, it so strongly reminded 
me of the older tertiary deposits on the coasts of Hampshire and Dorsetshire (particularly in the composition 
and aspect of the pipe-day), that when on the spot I cculd hardly resist the persuasion that this accumulation 
might be a relic of the some period*. The quartz pebbles, indeed, were evidently derived from the adjacent 
conglomerates of Freshwater West, on the north ; and, therefore, to whatever epoch we assign it, this matter 
has been drifted in the same dlreotion os all the other detritus of Pembrokeshire. 

* M. Elie de Beaumont will probably remark that this deposit, Uke those of Hants and Dorset, is on a line 
of fissure proceeding from east to west. 
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In concluding this chapter, I may state, that after a patient examination of th# older 
drift and its purely local character throughout this region, its production is best ex- 
plained by reference to those movements by wliich the solid strata were successively 
upheaved from below the sea; on which occasions, the beds being much shattered, all 
loose fragments were thrown off upon their slopes. I may, perhaps, venture further, 
and assert that the following positions have been established. 

1. That the drifts being of local origin, the agency must also have been local. 

2. That the dry combs and depressions in which no streams flow, but in which large 
masses of drift are lodged, must have been excavated or modelled by a body of water 
which once filled them ; and as that water could not have been derived from the drainage 
of the country, it consequently must have been produced by the combs being below the 
level of the then existing seas, and having a direct communication with them. 

3. That the action of this water, affected citlier by tides or periodical freshes, pro- 
duced in part the detritus, wearing it down into pebbles and sand. 

4. That the volcanic outbursts and local disturbances, of which bo many proofs have 
been adducted, caused, from time to time, tumultuous currents, which accumulated the 
irregular heaps or hillochs of coarse drift ; the same disturbances probably producing 
permanent changes in the relative level of sea and land. 

5. That these operations gradually changed the hydrographical characters of the 
districts, and eventually converted the estuaries into lakes and rivers. The processes 
by which these bodies of water were filled up or reduced to their present size will be 
considered in the sequel. 

Whether all these deductions be admitted or not, it must be acknowledged, that as 
Siluria is exempted from all the far transported detritus so prevalent in the surrounding 
parts of Great Britain, the region cannot have been visited by a great deluge flowing 
from other countries after its features had been determined and its present valleys exca- 
vated. In this respect, indeed, it bears the same relation to the British Isles as Auvergne 
does to the whole of France ; the surfaces of both these isolated tracts being covered by 
local detritus only, though environed by countries loaded with foreign debris*. 

’ ISec Lyell and Murcliison on the Excavation of Valleys in Central France, Edin, New Phil. Journal, vol, vii. 
p 1 j. I hope not to ]>e charged with egotiam when I state, that this memoir, in conjunction with the writings 
of Mr. Poulott Scroj)e, m’us among the first w'hich fairly brought the diluvial question to issue in tins country, 
and gave risfc to those dificupsious winch led to tlic refutation of the belief in a general terrestrial deluge, which 
had affected simultaneously all the surface of the globe. 
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THE NORTHERN DRIFT. 


1 . On a Northern Drift containing granite bowlders and sea shells of existing 
species^ which covers large parts of Lancashire^ Cheshire^ Shropshire^ Staf- 
fordshire and Worcestershire ; prefaced hy a sketch of the probable condition 
of the surface before and during its deposit^ comprising a short account of the 
local detritus which the northern drift covers and with which it is partially in- 
termixed. 

Quitting the SUurian region, which is covered with local detritus only, and pass- 
ing its northern or eastern limits, we enter districts where a large portion of the accu- 
mulations are associated with others which have been transported from Cumberland, 
and probably even from Scotland. 

The fonner hydrographical condition of this tract cannot, however, be considered 
without assuming the following positions, which are established in the sequel. 1 st. That 
the granitic and other detritus derived from the north, constitutes, wherever it is found, 
the uppermost part of the drifted matter, and contains sea shells of existing species. 

2nd. That this granitic and shelly detritus never enters into the region occupied by 
the Silurian drift, but sweeping round its northern face, extends in an elongated deltoid 
form along its eastern flank, either covering or mixing with the local drifts with which 
it comes into contact. 

By the term northern drift is, therefore, simply meant an accumulation of materials, 
the chief mass of which bad a northern origin ; for here, as in the region of Siluria, there 
are also evidences of local drifts. Now, though we may be unable, on all occasions, 
rigorously to define the demarcation between the local drifts and the northern drift, 
yet from structure and composition there can be no doubt that all these accumulations 
were formed by long- continued aqueous action; and that the northern granitic detritus 
with marine shells of existing species indicate the IcLst of such operations. Evidence 
will hereafter be adduced to show, that while this northern drift was accumulating, 
that is, during the latest period at which the region was submarine, not only was Siluria 
above the waters on the west, but also a lai'ge portion of England on the east, 'The 
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latter point is established, by the remains of land and fluviatile animals accompanying 
the detritus of eastern rocks. These observations will afford the reader a general view 
of the subject ; and while perusing the following details he must bear in mind that a 
large portion of the centre of the map was under water after the other parts had been 
raised above it. This recently submerged tract includes the eastern parts of Lancashire, 
nearly all Clieshire, the nortli of Shropshire, and large portions of Staffordshire, Wor- 
cestershire and Gloucestershire, being the region coloured as New Red Sandstone. 
In proving that these districts were under the sea, while Siluria and Wales on the one 
side, and a portion of England on the other, were above it, we assume that the sub- 
marine tract had towards the north the form of a great bay, which tapering towards 
the south, terminated in a strait. It is sjjecially to the central and southern parts of 
this space, that I now proceed to call attention'. 

Local or underlying Detritus of the region overspread by the Northern Drift. 

The subsoil of two thirds of the tract in question consists of rocks of the New Red 
System. The oldest strata (with the exceptions near Dudley and Tortworth) belong to 
the carboniferous series, which, when heaved up through the New Red Sandstone, oc- 
casioned, at various points, a vast destruction of solid matter. (See illustrations in 
chapters 36 and 37.) 

The consideration of this local detritus will be brief, for its composition and 
structure lead us to suppose, that it must have been accumulated beneath the sea or 
in estuaries, in the same manner as the coal measure detritus described in the last 
chapter, and possibly at the same period. The surfaces of the Salopian and Staflordshire 
coal-fields present, indeed, very generally, the same phenomena ; vast masses of the 
New Red Sandstone with which they were once covered having been broken up and 
distributed in irregular mounds of fine sand and gravel. Sometimes the fine sand 
predominates ; but more often is intermixed with shingle-like gravel, both coarse 
and fine, derived from the New Red Sandstone and adjacent rocks. In certain parts, 
rounded quartz pebbles alone prevail ; in others, vast masses of clay inosculate with 
beds of sand and gravel. Everywhere, however, the deposits clearly prove, that their 
materials w’ere derived from the neighbourhood of the localities where they are now 
accumulated. Taking, for example, the tract surrounding Dudley, and examining into 
the composition of the oldest or local detritus, we immediately perceive, that it must 
have been principally produced by the upheaval of the carboniferous strata through the 
overlying red sandstone ; for it contains great quantities of the latter in a triturated 
state, also rounded pebbles of quartz, derived from the disintegration of the conglome- 

• The present relative levels of land are so prodigiously changed since the early condition of the region, that 
some of the tracts containing recent shells on the surface are upwards of 1700 feet above the sea, Mobile adja- 
cent Silurian tracts elevated at much earlier periods, now lie ftt very low levels. 
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rates ; and the only other materials are referrible to the adjacent Silurian and trap rocks. 
Although these aocumiriations have often a very variable aspect, I confess I am unable 
to draw any distinctions in their age. In some places, the sands appear to occupy the 
lowa^ position ; in others vast masses of clay, 100 or more feet thick, the decomposed 
shale of the coal-fields, mixed up with broken coal, grit, &c., underlie the sand; 
and again the sand, clay and gravel are dovetailed into each other. Hence we must 
conclude, that they all resulted from long-continued, submarine currents, which acted 
in different directions and were influenced by the various movements of elevation and 
disturbance to which, we know, the district was subjected. (See chapters 36 and 37.) 
A fine section of this detritus of the Dudley field, has recently been laid open about five 
miles from Birmingham in cutting the grand junction rail-road. The upper part consists, 
of from 25 to 30 feet, of foxy-coloured sand with rounded quartz pebbles, varying in bulk 
from 4 or 5 inches, to the size of a wren's egg. This sand rests, in one part, irregularly 
upon a mass of 60 or 70 feet of bluish clay, in which small pebbles occur at intervals, and 
more frequently angular fragments of the coal-field ; also occasionally concretions of iron- 
stone with small pieces of coal^ If the north-eastern side only of the deep cutting 
were examined, the clay or lower portion of the deposit might be conceived to indicate 
an earlier period of denudation ; but on further research, sand, apparently the same 
with that which lies above the clay, is found to rise in wedge-shaped and irregular 
masses through it, thus compelling us to assign the whole to one epoch. In this detritus, 
I could trace no signs of the granitic or northern drift, for though the northern bowlders 
are strewed plentifully over the surface of the eastern and northern faces of this field, 
they are not intermixed with this local detritus. The quantity of small rounded pebbles 
of quartz rock around certain parts of the tract is very great, particularly near Bar, and 
thence towards Lichfield. Still larger quantities of the same pebbles are piled up on 
the western slopes of the Clent and Higher Lickey Hills. It must not be imagined 
that these quartz pebbles were rounded by the action of the water which strewed this 
detritus over the bottom of the sea. They are, in fact, evidences of the action of the 
more ancient bodies of water, which formed the conglomerate of the New Red Sand- 
stone, &c., their present distribution having been simply due to the disintegration of 
tliose rocks, and the disturbances before alluded to*. 

' In many parte of the adjacent dietnete drifted fragments of coal are found in the superficial detritup, and 
those have occasionally led idle speculators to dream of coal-fields in situ. Such coaly detritus occurs near 
Bobbington, between Dudley and Bridgenorth, and also at Powick and otlier places near Worcester. At the 
former place it covers the New Red Sandstone, at the latter the “ Kcupar marl of the same system. 

* In his memoir on the quartz rock of the Lickey Hill (Geol. Trans., vol, v. Old Series.), Dr. Bucklond ha^ 
clearly explained* that these pebbles were rounded by ancient and not by diluvial action. He supposes, that 
many of these quartz pebbles of the central counties, were originally derived from the little ridge of quartz 
rocfk of the Lower Lickey Hills (which I have shown to be altered Caradoc sandstone), indicating, at the same 
time, that most of them had been first formed into conglomerates of the New Red Sandstone, and aftcru'ardb 
distributed by diluvial agency. If the present configuration of the country bo considered, it would be ira- 
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Again, around the field of Coal Brook Deile, there is distinct evidence of much local 
detritus, derived from tlie breaking up of the red sandstone and the protrusion of coal 
measures, Silurian rocks, trap, &c. ; and the local detritus is overlaid by the drift con- 
taining northern bowlders'. Excellent examples of this superposition may be seen near 
Buildwas and the Iron Bridge, where mounds of regenerated red sandstone, the residue 
of the rocks shattered during the rise of the coal-fields, are wholly exempted liom 
foreign detritus, though the latter, containing many varieties of northern granite, is 
found on the surface, both surrounding and partially covering the coal-field. 

Similar phenomena, though of rather a more complicated character, are observable 
on the banks of the Severn, near Shrewsbury, as expressed in the accompanying wood- 
cut. 


Serfim on the right lank of the Serem at Preston HaU, 4 miles south-west of Shrewsbury, 

r a. Soil of heav) cln^and loam containing n few bowlders erf 
I northern granite, fragments of Silurian and Cambrian 
Northern J rocks, and small pieces of the carboniferous strata, inow 
Drift ^ S culating with «mdy loam and sand. 

j b Reddish fo%> sand, in fine layers alternating with laminse 
of brown sandy clay, a few pebbles, ike, 

{ c Irregular alternations of coarse gravel and finely laimnated 
sand. The former contains shingley, flattish, water- 
worn fragments of all the snrrouning rocks, the sand 
being of light red colours No granite in this mass. 
d. Regenerated red sandstone. 
s. New Red Sandstone. 

Sections varying in detail, but presenting the same general arrangement, are visible 
at Shelton Rough and other places on the banks of the Severn, near Shrewsbury, 
At the base they consist of soft deep red sandstone without any foreign pebbles, 
the mere disintegration of the red rock, which is seen beneath in situ. This bed is 
covered by mixed detritus of foxy-coloured gravel, made up of the rocks above men- 
tioned, with chert and grit of the coal measures, and being of a dingy grey tint, it is 
strongly contrasted to the red colour of the underlying mass. A speculator might 
endeavour to prove, tliat these deposits, being of different colours and composition, are 
referrible to separate epochs of drift. He might argue (and with plausibility), that after 
the great banks or shoals of red sand, which generally occupy the lowest position, had 
been elevated to a certain extent, matter of different composition was drifted on them, 
the sand banks themselves being modelled and rounded off* by the action of the re- 
treating sea. But I have seen too many cases in which that order is reversed, and in 
which red sand re-occurs, overlying grey detritus of coal grits and older adjacent rocks, 
to admit such a speculation. All we can safely affirm, is, that the different sections 
vary very much in their composition ; though they all have the aspect of having been 

practicable to refer the great heaps of theae pebbles in the eastern elopes of the Clent or Higher Liokey to 
the httlc ridge of Lower Lickey. The various sites of tlie same quartz rock, near the Wrekin, Coradoc, Stc., 
were probably the sources of these great masses. 

* Mr. Prestwich has alio noticed this arrangement. Geological Proceedings, voL ii. p. 404. 
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formed by long-continued submarine action; that the materials occupying their lowest 
stages can invariably be traced to their parent rocks within very moderate distances ; 
and lastly, that the purely local detritus is generally covered by clay, sand, and gravel, 
with bowlders of the northern drift, though the latter are sometimes intermixed with the 
underlying accumulations of local origin. Similar sections may be seen on the surface 
of the lias tract between Frees and Whitchurch, where much local detritus is covered 
by clay and loam containing granite bowlders, the latter lying both on and near the 
surface, and at small depths in the local gravel. Many more examples might be given, 
but enough has been stated to show, that the great mass of this local drift underlies the 
northern. In Worcestershire and in Gloucestershire, the same distinctions can be drawn 
between local and far transported debris. Large portions of the eastern side of the vales 
of Gloucester and Worcester are strewed with accumulations of purely local character, 
derived from the adjacent oolite escarpment, or from the outliers of that system. Near 
Cheltenham, Evesham and other places, this fine local drift fills depressions in the lias, 
or is troughed in gullies on the lower slopes of the Cotteswold Hills’. Half of the town 
of Cheltenham is built on such materials, in parts comminuted to a fine sand in 
which I never observed the fragment of a distant rock. The northern drift is of very 
different character, and sweeping down the central part of the same valley, it caps, 
north of Evesham, hills of 300 or 400 feet in height. Below Worcester it composes 
lower hillocks, derived both from the Oolite on the east and Silurian rocks on the west, 
mixed up with the finely laminated fragments of northern origin. 

After this description the reader wull perceive, that it is not always practicable to 
separate the more ancient or local drift from the more recent or northern. Nor ought 
we to find such separations ; for as the materials of the former lined the bottom of the 
sea when the latter was deposited, there must have been a partial intermixture. Nay, 
more, if (as I believe) Siluria and the larger part of Wales were dry land, while the 
country now covered with the northern drift was submerged, the rivers flowing from the 
former region must have transported fragments of Silurian and other rocks into the 
same sea in wliich the granite detritus of the north was accumulated, and in which lived 
the shells found associated with it. Examples of this intermixture occur specially along 
or near the borders of ancient Siluria*. 

> I do not mean to assert that the local sandy detritus, near Clieltenliam and Evesham, is of the same age 
as the local drifts of Salop which underlie the northern drift. Some of it may be even younger than the 
northern drift. Neither Mr. Strickland nor myself have ever detected any organic remains in these local, sandy 
dejmsits, which have no distinct relations to the general drift. See ** Outlines of the Geolog)^ of Cheltenham 
and neighbourhood.” R. I. Murchison. 

* Much caution is required in distinguishing local from fer transported detritus; for what may appear to be- 
long to the latter can often be strictly referred to the former. Thus, for example, the disintegration of the 
calcareous congLomerates of the New Red System on the left bank of the Severn, besides pebbles of quartz 
rock, afford fragments and fossils of the carboniferous limestone ; and as no portion of that rock is in #i7m, these 
fragments might be supposed to have been drifted from a great distance, when the alluvial matter was deposited. 
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Northern Drifty containing Granite Bowlders and Sea Shells of eansting species. 

The region thus i)artially occupied by local detritus, derived from various centres, is 
overspread by a great drift from the north, which, as has been already stated, covers 
large tracts of Lancashire, Cheshire, Shropshire, Staffordshire and Worcestershire, 
The country from which this drift proceeded is clearly shown by its contents, for none 
of the varieties of granite and other rocks which it contains, occur in Wales or the 
adjacent parts of England, but they are all well known to exist in Cumberland and 
Scotland. This granitic detritus is further proved to have issued from the north, not 
only by its greater volume in that direction, but also by the blocks diminishing gra- 
dually in size as they are traced from north to south. On or near the coast of Lan- 
cashire (as at Preston)* the thickness of the drift is 150 feet and more, consisting, in 
some parts, of deep masses of clay, in others of sand and tine gravel, in all of which 
large bow lders of granite arc mixed up wdth some local detritus and sea shells of exist- 
ing species. The drift thus characterized (and traceable almost every wdiere by its 
granite bowlders on or near the surface) covers a very large portion of Cheshire and 
the adjacent tracts of Staffordshire and Shropshire ; thus ranging over nearly the 
whole region coloured as New Red Sandstone with patches of coal measures. On 
the east it has no well-defined limit that I have yet observed, until it reaches the vale 
of Worcester, where it occurs in the form of a delta, included between the Silurian 
hills on the one side and the Cotteswolds on the other ; both of those hilly ranges 
being entirely free from it. The greater part of its western flank is clearly defined. 
Advancing from the low country, south of Liverpool, it has swept across Flintshire, 
hut has been arrested on the edge of the North Welsh mountains®. On Moel Tryfun 
It occurs at nearly 1750 feet above the sea. The chain of mountain limestone and mill- 
stone grit, constituting the edge of the high lands of Denbighshire, seems to have been 
the ancient shore of thisdrift\ Near Wrexham it forms masses of vast thickness, ron- 

But t\m is not the case, for their transport took place during the iiccumulatiun of the dopowtH in which they 
were imbedded, prc\ioualy to the action of the waters, which formed the superficial drift and only loosened 
them from their parent bed and moved them a short distance. 

I coramumcated some of my views concerning this northern drift, as seen at Preston and other places, to 
the first meeting of the British Association, September 1831, and I inferred, from the phenomena which I had 
then noticed, the recent elevation of large portions of the island, See Lyell's Principles of Geology, vol. i. 
p. “269, and Map. ITie area over which 1 have examined the phenomena has since been very widely extended. 

^ Mr. Trimmer first called attention to the sen shells and coarse granitic gravel on Moel Tryfan, 1692 feet 
above the sea. 

' Mr. Bowman, of Gresford near Wrexham, has favoured me with some valuable details concerning the 
structure of the dnfted materials in tliat neighbourhood. He has detected as many as 13 different varietiefl of 
granite, mixed with other rocks of northern origin, and a great jiroportion of fragments derived from the adjacent 
grits and limestones and slaty rocks. Mr. Bowman read an interesting memoir on the Cefn Caves to the 
British Association at Bristol, 1836i which has not yet been printed, in which he treats incidentally of this 
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taining a variety of granite pebbles mixed up with a large proportion of the adjacent 
Welsh rocks, including the coal measures ; and the same distribution of materials pre- 
vails to Oswestry, where the southern course of the drift seems to have been checked by 
promontories of the carboniferous rocks. 

Let the reader bear in mind, that from Oswestry to Shrewsbury there are no con- 
tinuous ridges, ranging from west to east, which could oppose the southward course of 
this drift. On the contrary, the ridges of Silurian rock trending from the south-west, 
expose their north-eastern extremities, leaving between them a succession of longi- 
tudinal valleys which are open to the tract which is strewed over with the granite 
bowlders. ITie most striking of these valleys is that of the Severn, which river, issuing 
from the Welsh and Silurian regions in a northern direction, enters the country covered 
by the northern drift, and winding through it to the Iron Bridge, then traverses a 
gorge at the north-eastern extremity of Wenlock Edge. (See Map.) Now, if the pre- 
sent relative positions of the Silurian and northern drifts had existed during their ac- 
cumulation, or if Siluria had not been then at a higher level than the submerged 
district, the northern drift must have been propelled far into the low depression from 
which the Severn issues into the plain of Shrewsburj'. But though this drift lies on 
contiguous heights, several hundred feet above the Welsh Pool vaUey, not a pebble of 
it can be traced southwards into the low grounds beyond the Breidden Hills, all the 
detritus there being exclusively of Welsh origin. Again, the longitudinal* valleys on 
the sides of the Long Mountain, between the Longmynd and the Caradoc, or between 
the latter and the Wenlock Edge, all exhibit the same phenomena. Their northern 
and north-eastern extremities being low, are consequently open to this line of drift, yet 
they are wholly exempted from any portion of its debris, which is lodged in such great 
ciuantities upon the opposite slopes of the Wrekin, Haughmond Hill, &c. The fair 
inference, therefore, is, that great changes have taken place in the I'elative levels, and 
that the Silurian region was above, while the tract occupied by the northern drift lay 
beneath the sea. In other words, while the country about Shrewsbury was sea, the 
Severn of that epoch must have terminated at the Breidden Hills, by emptying itself 
into a bay, in which the northern drift was accumulating. 

This hypothesis is further sustained, by tracing the present line of the Severn to the 
south, after it has escaped from the gorge of Bridgenorth. Throughout this portion of 
its course, the river flows in the same direction as the great northern drift ; and thus 


gravel around Wrexham ; stating, that from it» structure, composition and method of deposit, it must liave 
been formed by very long-continued subaqueous action, and is wholly unlike the result of a transient inun- 
dation. His views are, therefore, quite in unison with my own. 

‘ By longiiudintU valleys is meant those which rong^e parallel to the ridges or general strike of the mountains. 
The country is ttow drained by rivers lowing through valleys or gorges transvftat to these ridges. (Sec Map.) 
Example the Severn at Coal Brook Dale ; the Teme at Downton, Ludlow, and Knight wick Bridge ; the Lugg 
at Aymoatry ; the Wye between Roas and Chepatow, 
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the elbow made by the latter from Oswestry to Bridgenorth can be explained satisfac- 
torily by inferring, that the Silurian region constituted an ancient line of shore, during 
the period when the whole of the present valley of the Severn, from the Breiddens to 
the mouth of the river, was submarine. 

We shall hereafter afford independent proofs of the existence of dry land on each side 
of the narrowest portion of the region then submerged, by showing that fluviatile and 
land remains were washed into it from both sides and mixed up in shore detritus. In 
the mean time, I would simply remark, that as the northern detritus with sea shells, where 
it advances to the south, is never found on the ranges which flank the present estuary 
of the Severn, but is strictly confined to the level country; so the form of the tract 
strongly supports the belief in the existence of a great channel of the sea, extending 
southwards through Worcester and Gloucester ; the eastern and western shores of which 
were the Cotteswold and Malvern Hills. The former chain presents sloping escarp- 
ments to the valley of the Severn, with salient and re-entering angles, precisely like the 
headlands of a shore, formed by the action of a sea acting upon the soft and hard ma- 
terials. At the base of these oolitic hills are masses of local detritus, in the form of 
sand and shingle as before described. On the opposite side the sharp ridge of the 
Malverns stands out like a mural buttress on the flank of the Silurian region, remind- 
ing the traveller of rocks of similar form and composition on the sides of straits*. How 
far over the kingdom the eastern limb of the northern drift may have extended, and 
wdiether even the vrhole drift under consideration, is not a portion of tliat which covers 
such large tracts in the east and south-east of England, remains to be determined. 
There is, however, every reason to believe, that in the tracts adjacent to the eastern 
hmits of the annexed map, the north and south valleys, such as those of the Evenlode 
and Cherwell, may have been under the sea during the same period. The excellent and 
clear description of the physical features of these tracts given by Dr. Buckland (Geol. 
Trans., Old Series, vol. v. p. 516 seq.), and his account of the transport of the quartz 
pebbles derived from the Lickey Hills and the conglomerates of the New Red Sand- 
stone of the central counties, mixed with fragments of northern origin, seem to me to 
indicate, not as is inferred in that paper, the rush of diluvial waters over pre-existing 
land, but that the tracts, so covered, were under the sea during the period of the 
northern drift, the Cotteswold and other ridges, as before stated, being then above them. 
Judging, however, from the vast mass of gravel, occasionally charged with modern 
marine shells, which covers such large portions of the eastern counties, the area which 
was then submerged must have been very great, and consequently the amount of existing 
dry land inconsiderable. 

1 have said that the drift under consideration is specially distinguished from all local 
detritus by containing fragments of northern rocks, many of which are of vast size, and 

> If the valley of the Severn were under the sea, the Malvem ridge would strikingly coll to xuiiid the rock of 
Gibraltar. 
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sea shells of existing species ; and that by these features, both the direction in which 
the chief detritus was carried, and the epoch of its deposit are clearly established. It 
would fatigue my readers, and convey no additional knowledge, to describe all the 
situations where such phenomena have been observed. So numerous, indeed, are the 
localities over the region in question, where northern bowlders and modern sea shells are 
grouped together, that no doubt can exist, that the phenomena were due to a submarine 
agency extending over a very large region. When we examine the details, very great 
diversities of composition are, it is true, observable in the arrangement and composition 
of the drift at different localities. Thus, in Cheshire, gravel, like that of a sea shore, 
containing marine shells, has been discovered by Sir Philip Egerton in several localities' ; 
while throughout the long, low tract, recently laid open by the cutting of the Grand 
Junction Rail-road, the drift is a thick argillaceous mass, with here and there a 
few fragments of northern rocks, and at intervals sea shells. Varieties of equal or 
greater diversity occur throughout North Shropshire. About Marrington Green, seven 
miles north of Shrewsbury, it is mostly a heavy clay, though in other contiguous places 
a coarse gravel, in which shells have also been discovered. Near Wellington the fine 
gravel is still more abundant in shells, and the gravelly deposits on the north-western 
slopes of the Wrekin* are rich in various irregular layers of sand and gravel, the 
latter both coarse and fine, with many quartz pebbles and bowlders of granite and 
greenstone of northern origin, irregularly distributed with the shells. At this spot, 
between hillocks of northern drift, is a small patch of purely local detritus, consisting 

* See account of this gravel with sea shells by Sir Philip Grey Egerton, Bart. Geol. Proc. voJ, ii. p. 189. 

* This locality was first noticed by Mr. Trimmer, to whom I am indebted for having called ray attention to it. 
The inferences which he drew from the appearances at this spot, of a former terrestrial condition of this port of the 
country, which was supposed to have been covered udth trees, and of its having been submerged by a sudden 
inundation of the sea, were the result of a hurried visit. Subsequent examination, in which I was assisted by 
Dr. Du Gard, having convinced me that the supposed stumps of trees covered by gravel, were nothing 
more than the sharpened stakes and piles of a road (probably the old Roman via leading to Uriconium 
(Wroxeter) over which some of the gravel from the adjoining hillocks had been thrown, I offered an expla- 
nation of the deceptive phenomena. (See Proceedings of the Geological Society, vol. ii. p. 200.) Mr. Trimmer 
has since acknowledged the error, into which he was drawm through the hurry of his examination, and I w ould 
not here have alluded to the fact, did it not show how much caution is required in examining such phenomena, 
when a geologist of Mr. Trimmer "s ability, and who had thrown so much light on this branch of inquiry, was 
for a moment misled by the specious appearances at this spot. The accomptuiying wood-cut explains the case. 



a Sharp sand and gravel, with granite bowlders, and forming hillocks, 6. Swampy depression between the billocli* 
into which verUcal pilcB had been driven, c. The piles and oider. d. Gravel thrown in from the a^oining hillocks to 
form the old road. 
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of foxy-coloured sandy loam, in parts gravelly, overlying reddish loam and finely lami- 
nated sandy marl with small pebbles of the adjacent rocks of trap, sandstone, and 
quartz. Again, on the banks of the Severn, west of Shrewsbury, where Mr. Trimmer 
observ'cd fragments of shells, Mr. C. Darwin has recently traced them extending for 
more tlian a mile in the drifted matter at Shelton Rough. The same gentleman has 
also very lately observed them in the coarse gravel south of Shrewsbury', and at Little 
Madeley in Staffordshire. I have myself collected them in various parts of Shropshire*, 
Cheshire and Staffordshire, likewise between Dudley and the Seveni ; while Mr. J. 
Allies has found them at Powick and Bromwich, on the right bank of the Severn ; and 
at Kempsey on the left bank, three miles south of Worcester; and has thus supplied the 
proof required, of the former existence of an arm of the sea in that latitude. They 
are most abundant and best preserved at the last place, where they lie at a height of 
about 30 feet above the Severn, in a bed of wet sand, covered by about 12 feet of coarse 
gravel and supported by tenacious red marl, the fundamental stratum of the district. 

On visiting this locality’ I perceived that the overlying gravel consisted of much de- 
tritus of the surrounding country, including fragments of various Silurian rocks, syenite 
of the Malverns, small pieces of coal and grits of the carboniferous series ; together 
with rounded pebbles of several varieties of granite, similar to those traced from the 
north througli Shropshire and Staffordshire. The granite pebbles, however, are much 
the least abundant and never equal the size of the fragments of rocks derived from the 
neighbourhood, some of which have the dimensions of a man’s head, though the mass 
of the accumulation is simply what would be termed coarse gravel. Here, therefore, 
the. smaller and finer portions of the northern detritus are commingled with various rocks 
of the country through which the prevailing current has j)as8ed. From the proofs of 
land on each side, and from the position of the sea shells some miles south of Worcester, 
at heights of about 100 feet above the tidal level, there can be no doubt, that when this 
tract was submarine, the lower part of the country, extending south of Gloucester, was 
also under the sea. As, however, few or no vestiges of the northern drift can there be 
traced, we must suppose, either that the strength of currents setting in from the north 
w as expended before that latitude was reached, or if ever deposited, that the materials 
have since been denuded, or covered by the more recent alluvia of the estuary of the 
Severn. 

> I have several times looked into the deep gravel pits south of Shrewsbury, i. e. between that town and the 
village of Mcolc-brace, without observing certain fragments of shells which have heen since detected there by 
Mr C. Darwm. The gravel in question is very coarse, and the shells are consequently much broken and worn. 
The materials are varieties of the Silurian and Cambrian rocks of the adjacent districts, coal grits, &e., with 
minute pieces of coal, and a few fragments of granite of about the size of a man's head. The coarse detritus 
in which the shells occur is 20 to 25 feet thick, and soft regenerated red sand (purely local) appears beneath it. 

Mr. T. Eyton, whose works have already secured him a high place among zoologists, furnished me with 
shells from the fine gravel and sand at Orleton Hall near Wellington and from Marrington Green. (See Map,) 

' la company with Mr. Strickland and Mr. Allies. 
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In the wide spread above described, these sea shells are accompanied throughout by 
gravel and bowlders of northern origin ; and although, as before stated, the detritus is 
much attenuated as it passes southwards into Worcestershire, some of the largest blocks 
and in the greatest profusion, occur in the south-eastern extremity of Salop and adjacent 
parts of StaflFordshire, points very remote from the source of the detritus. 

The shells which I first collected were examined about two years ago by Dr. Beck, 
and pronounced by him to be Buccinum reticulaturrii and another species, Dentalium 
Entalis^ lAUorina littorea^ Tellina solidulay Cardium tuherculatunty Cyprina Islandicay Tur- 
ritella Ungulina (Beck.), (T. Terehray Auct.) with fragments of Venus, Astarte, Donax, 
and other genera in too imperfect a state to be specifically recognised. 

These and all the other sea shells since collected in the range, with the exception of 
two species detected near Worcester (including Turritella Ungulinay Cardium edule, Pur- 
puraLapillus, Area, and others), are recognised byMr. J.Sowerby and all the conchologists 
who have seen them to be identical with the species now inhabiting our coasts, and thus 
no doubt is left as to the comparatively recent epoch when the tract in question was 
submerged. Though very variable in their appearance, the accumulations containing 
these shells indicate, that they have resulted from long-continued, ordinary, aqueous 
action ; and they present in general, much the aspect of great littoral deposits now 
forming on shores, where the causes of change are of an active character*. 

The shells which have been found at Kempsey near Worcester are Turritella Ungulina 
(Beck.), Purpura Lapillm (Lam.), Anomia Ephippium (Linn.), Cypraa Pediculus (Gmel.), 
Trochus dnerarius (Linn.), Murex Erinaceus (Gmel.), Ostrea edulis (Linn.), with Bulla 
Ampulla (Linn.), and an 0/tVa®, 


’ The distinguished Danish naturalist. Dr. Beck, to whom I have alluded, and who happened to be in 
England when my memoir on this subject was read before the Geological Society, informed me that all the 
ahells in question are equally found in the detritus which covers large tmets of his own country, which he 
has no hesitation in considering an ancient bed of the sea, and in which also large bowlders have been mixed 
up with smaller gravel and shingle. In this opinion be unites with Mr, Lyell, in showing a direct analogy 
to the present bottom of the Cattegat and Baltic. Again, on the point of the resemblance of our drifted 
English materials to shore deposits, I have the higli authority of Mr. C. Darwin, who during five years constantly 
observed the nature of such accumulations on the coast of South America, &c. Since his return, ho has in- 
vestigated the heaps of gravel and shingle around his native town (Shrewsbury), and he assures me, that they ore 
in no way to be distinguished from many shore deposits of the southern hemisphere. 

In some of the beds of sand near the surface (environs of Shrewsbury) Mr. C. Darwin has traced vertical 
•talactitic cylinders, of the sixe of straws or less, filled with white friable calcareous matter, which he 
conceives to have been made up from the decomposition of the shells. I have frequently seen such cylinders 
in sandy loam though not often filled with calcareous matter, and I presume that they may have been formed 
by some animal, and subsequently filled by decomposition of the overlying materials, aided by aqueous action, 

* As some doubt might be entertained concerning the curious fact of this ancient collocation of species of 
modem sea shells which now exist in very different latitudes only, I must state that botli Mr. Strickland and my- 
self, having narrowly sifted the evidence brought forward by Mr. Allies, are completely satisfied of its accuracy. 
The Oliva was dug out from the very bottom of the gravel pit in the presence of that gentleman and Mr. Peake. 
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The conchologist will not fail to remark, that the last list presents an intermixture of 
several species common to our shores, with an Oliva and the Bulla Ampulla, shells now 
only found in warm latitudes. However singular it may at first appear, tliis fact is not 
inexplicable even by reference to existing causes, for if the view which we have been 
advocating concerning the former relations of sea and land in this tract be sustained, 
it follows that the climate of the Vale of Worcester, when a strait of the sea, probably 
approached to a comparatively warm character. Such shells, therefore, as the Oliva 
and Bulla might then occasionally, though rarely, occur. This view will be made more 
intelligible in the sequel. 

The drift described in this chapter is found at very various levels. In the plains of 
Cheshire it lies from twenty to a hundred feet above the sea. In the hills around Shrews- 
bury and in Staffordshire it occurs at heights varj ing from 150 to 500 and 600 feet, while 
on the edge of North Wales it is nearly 1 700 feet '. Before, however, we attempt to con- 
sider the method by which detritus formed of the same materials, and containing the same 
species of shells, and therefore evidently distributed at the same period, could have been 
placed at such verj’ different levels, we must endeavour to work out an essential part of 
the problem, the position of the great erratic blocks. The shells and small materials may 
evidently have been accumulated in an estuary of the sea under ordinaiy circumstances, 
but were the accompanying great erratic blocks deposited also by tidal action ? To this 
consideration the following chapter is principally devoted. 

and on a recent occasion Mr. Strickland accompan) ing Mr, Allies found with him tlie Ephippium, having 

much of the nacre preserved, together with Purpura Lapillns, Turritella Tcrehra, kc. 

The other shells were collected by a vtvy honest and veracious person (the head workman). It must be re- 
collected that the supenor mass of coarse gravel is seldom cleared away to the low' level of the running wmd 
in which the shells occur, and hence they can be detected at rare inten'als only. Finding the shells w'ell pre- 
served at Kempsey, where they lie in wet sand neai the surface of the red marl , and on the other hand much 
decomposed and very fragile at Fowick, where they are in dry gravel, Mr. Allies has suggested an explanation 
which seems to me w'ell worthy of consideration. Where the gravel is porous and the water percoktes freely, 
the shelly matter, he submits, being subjected to alternations of moisture and drought, is soon decomposed ; 
but w'here it is imbedded m sand, which is constantly wet and not exposed to atmospheric vanutious, the most 
delicate species are well preserved, even retaining some portion of their colours and the ‘'nacre" of the shell 

The some explanation applies, indeed, under modifications to all the ehelly accumulations with which 1 am 
acquainted in Lancashire, C’heahire, Shropshire, Staffordshire, &c. ; for wherev'cr the accumulation is arg^llaccou^ 
and impervious to oir and water, as in the new rail-road excavations in Cheshire, the hinges, &c. of the most 
fragile shells arc well preserved, while in the porous loose gravel of Preston and other places we find little die 
besides the Turritella Tcrchra and those shells which beat resist destniction. 

* In a very instructive letter, Mr. Trimmer informs me, that in addition to the case of Moel Tryfan, he hat 
detected sea shells mixed with granite iiebbles, both in low' cliffs on the south-western coast of Caernarvonshire, 
and also on Mod Fabau near Bangor, eight miles distant from the coast. 
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NORTHERN DRIFT (continued). 


On the position of the great Bowlders which characterise the Northern Drift, and 

on the method of their transport. 

The northern drift, as distinguished by its materials and association with sea-shells 
of existing species, having been described, it still remains to inquire into the positions 
occupied by the great blocks or bowlders which form part of it, and to endeavour to 
explain bow they could have been transported to the spots where they now lie*. 

Though of very general occurrence tliroughout the tract between the Cumbrian 
mountains and the parts of Shropshire, Staffordshire, and Worcestershire just described, 
the large granitic blocks abound in certain localities only. Thus, their great number 
on tlie hills near Preston and other parts of Lancashire, not far from the sources of 
their origin, has been adverted to ; and the tabic land north-east of Liverpool may be 
further cited as richly strewed with them, sometimes of considerable size. In Cheshire 
they occur at intervals, but more as solitary bowlders than in heaps. In North Salop, 
on the contrary, and the adjoining parts of Staffordshire, they are found both isolated 
and in groups. On the northern face of Haughmond Hill and the north-western slopes 
of the Wrekin they are numerous, particularly at the former locality ; while a few 
stray individuals extend southwards, lying on or near the surface of the other alluvia 
for a few miles south of Shrewsbury (Lyth Hill, Longden, Stapleton, &c.). These may 
be considered as short tassels prolonged fx'om the edge of the fringe before described. 
The greater heaps, however, are lodged in Staffordshire, particularly in the district 
west of the Dudley and Wolverhampton coal-field. (See Map.) I-»arge portions of the 
surface of the New Red Sandstone, between Bridgnorth on the west and Wolver- 
hampton and Himlcy on the east, are so studded with these blocks as to be well worthy 
of a visit. In the tract extending from the hamlet of Trescot to the village of Trysull, 
in the south-western part of Staffordshire, their quantity and occasionally gigantic 

’ Mr, Greenough has miirked upon his map the occurrence of theac granitic bowlders in eeveral inland places, 
nd Dr, Buokland has reasoned upon them in his Rcliquia* Diluvianee In certain districts where they were 
very numerous, they are fast disappearing through the labours of the Macadamites. The formation of good 
roads must, therefore, be admitted as a vera cau^a for their rapid disappearance in districts where other good 
materialB are wanting. 
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dimenBions (several tons in weight) may well excite surprise, seeing that they there 
occupy one of the most central districts of England. Here the farmer is mcessantly 
labouring to clear the soil, either by burying them or by piling them up into walls or 
hedge banks, and his toil, like that of Sisyphus, seems interminable •, for in many spots 
new “ crops ” of them, as it were, appear, as fast as the surface is relieved from its 
sterilizing burthen*. So great, indeed, is their abundance, that an observer, unac- 
quainted with the region, would feel persuaded he was approaching the foot of some 
vast granitic range ; and yet the source of their origin is one hundred and fifty miles 
distant ! From this great central dep6t, they are traceable into the estuary of the 
Severn in Worcestershire, till they appear as solitary bowlders, and finally are en- 
tirely replaced by gravel, in which small fragments of the same granite are intermixed 
with local detritus. (See p. 532.) 

In this range, the blocks, as well as the shells and smaller gravel of which we have 
spoken, are found at all elevations from 50 to 400 and 500 feet above the sea. Their 
course has no relation whatever to the existing drainage of the country, for as they 
occur on the northern slope of the water-shed which separates the estuaries of the 
Mersey and the Severn, they have followed a direction quite opposed to the present 
line of drainage. Nor have the transverse, or east and west ridges and valleys, which 
form the present surface, been any obstacle to their progress from north to south, 
since the largest accumulations occur to the south of the crest which divides these 
estuaries. 

Let US, therefore, endeavour to seek for a rational explanation of the method by 
which they may have been transported into such positions. In so doing we may first 
advert to the different theories already propounded to explain a phenomenon, which 
being very general in other parts of Europe, has given rise to much speculation. The 
earliest theory, usually called the “ diluvial,” supposed, that these blocks had been 
forced into their present positions by one or more tremendous inundations, passing 
over a subsoil which had been dry land. This theory was supported by able writers, 
who connected it with the account of the deluge recorded in the Scriptures, and thus 
gave it a great ascendency over the human mind. It is now, however, abandoned by 
almost every geologist. Independent of the physical improbability (may we say im- 
possibility ?) of the rise of waves sufficiently high and strong to propel these huge 
blocks across mountains and valleys, such an hypothesis has been shown to be inap- 
plicable to large regions of the earth which have never been affected by any general 
rush of waters since their present configuration was assumed**. But, besides this, we 
have demonstrated, that in the region under review, not only are there no evidences 

^ I am indebted to Mr. Cotton of Claveriy for directing my attention to many of theae huge blocks in the 
environs of Abbotsford Hill, Seeing their great abundance in parts of the tract, and the difficulty of eradica- 
ting tlicm, some of the farmers absolutely believe that they grow in the soil. 

i Such as bUuna ; Auvergne in Fnuicc, 5tc> (See note, p. £11.) 
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of the existence of dry land anterior to the deposition of this drift, hut that it contains 
marine shells of existing species, and has all the characters of submarine or shore de- 
posits ; in short, that it must have been spread out beneath the sea. 

Another theory is, that these blocks, in common with the associated drifted materials, 
were transported by powerful currents, set in motion during the elevation of mountain 
chains. The geologists who have taken this view (which I also once adopted) have not 
sufficiently placed before us the probable condition of the physical geography of the 
country when these currents were in action. Without showing what portions of the 
present land were above and what below the sea, or what was the power of water under 
such conditions, they have only spoken generally of great debacles and abrading floods, 
thrown ofl* upon the flanks of the upraised masses. Such causes may aSbrd a true ex- 
planation in Alpine or mountainous regions where there are evidences of repeated 
violent action. The grooves on certain rocks of Scotland and other parts of the world 
appear also to prove that blocks have been driven along their surface in various direc- 
tions by powerful local currents'. But although this theory may be applicable in such 
cases, it will not explain, in the region under review, the occurrence of distantly trans- 
ported blocks, imbedded in local debris ; for if currents sufficiently powerful to transport 
the blocks had prevailed, the local detritus and shells would have also been removed by 
the same action. 

In our case, however, the blocks having certainly been deposited under the sea, and 
not transported over previously dry land, we get rid of much difficulty j but can we 
explain the phenomenon by the modern analogies of deltas and tidal currents ? If we 
suppose a great delta, extending 60 or 80 miles southwards from the shores of the an- 
cient Cumberiand, and in which blocks of granite as well as other ancient rocks were 
commingled with the marine shells at the bottom of the sea, those who argue for the 
power of tidal currents may contend that, if a strait existed between England and Wales, 
the tide stream might have exercised considerable power in carrying materials, and 
that by comparison with straits in which tidal streams now flow, there might have been 
a preponderance of transporting force in one direction ; — that as there can be no doubt, 
that all tidal streams have a stronger tendency to carry loose materials out to sea than 
they have to bring them back again, so the ancient tide streams, which from the dis- 
tribution of materials have been supposed to flow and ebb in the straits of Malvern, 
may have had an efiective transporting power from north to south ; and lastly, that if 
the shore of the axunent Cumbria which skirted the trumpet-shaped arm of tlie sea 
extending into the straits of Malvern, formed a long inclined plane, a large portion 

' For the detaDs concerning the grooved and scratched surface of rocks see Colonel Imrie’s account of the 
Campsey Hills, Trans. Wernerian Society, vol. ii. p. 35 ; Sir James Hall’s memoir on similar phenomena in 
die noghboarhood of Edinburgh, Trans. Royal Soc. Ed., vol. vii. ; also Dr. Buckland’s commentary thereon, 
ReliquiK DU., p. 301 0t re}. : and my notice of the scored surface of the sandstone of the oolitic series of Braatn- 
bury Hill, Brora, Sutherlandshire, IVans. Geol. Soc., vol. ii. p. 267. 
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of the materials being derived from the southern end of that delta» would have been 
hurried along into the straits, strewing their bottom with a littoral deposit from the 
Cumbrian mountains. This explanation, suggested as case', is attended with 

insurmtmntable difficulties in the one under consideration ; for if we assume the delta 
to be only 50 miles in length (not a third of the distance to which the bowlders have 
been propelled) , and that the slope oi’ the delta did not exceed 3^^, I am reminded by 
my friend Mr. Lonsdale that its southern end must then have lain at the depth of 13,000 
feet below the level of the sea. The hypothesis of the sloping delta from the shores of 
Cumberland is, therefore, quite inadmissible. If this subject were fully entered upon, 
many other difficulties, as the occasional immersion of the blocks in fine sand, &c., 
might be suggested in inquiring how submarine currents of water can have impelled 
onwards these gigantic bowlders. It might also be objected that this ebbing and flowdng 
of the tide is a complex question, barely within the limits of geological reasoning. If, 
indeed, it be assumed that the district occupied by water was open at each end, as I 
believe it was, then it is possible that the tides flowx^d in op{)osite directions ; as in the 
Irish Channel, and to a much greater in the English. But I leave this abstruse point 
in the hands of those versed in the laws of dynamics, hoping that at some future time 
they may explain all the circumstances under wdiich submarine currents may effect 
the distant transport of large hloclca, or whether such transport is impossible, 

A third theory refers the moving agent to ice, and originated, 1 believe, with Pro- 
fessor Esmarck of Christiania, from witnessing the conveyance of stones by icebergs 
during the thaw of glaciers, and their gradual advance upon adjoining plains. This 
theory, being confined to mbaerial phenomena, of course inadmissible in our submarine 
case A new ajiplication of the same principle w^as suggested by M. Engelspach de 
L*arrivi^jre®, w ho from an observation near the mouth of the Nicmen was led to belicv^e, 
that icefloes sailing out from rivers into seas, may, from the specific lightness of the ice, 
have borne along many large blocks of stone and deposited them at great distances. 
This opinion, being founded on the observation of a large block of granite so circum- 
stanced, IS well worthy of consideration, jiarticularly since the theory has been much 
improved by Mr, Lyell, who, combining this and other data, has showui that wherever 
icebergs and icefloes have existed, this method of transport is unquestionably a vara 
causa. The same reasoning may be applied to all those regions in which, from their 
physical features, we may be sure that the cold is, or has been, sufficiently intense*. 

* In a letter from the Rev. W Whewtll to myself, 1836, after my memoir on tius subject was read before 
the Geological Society, lliis ingenious letter contains much additional matter, which may, I hope, appear 
hereafter in some work by Mr. Wliewell, who having since been elected President of the Geological Society, 
will I trust show us to what extent physical science can be correctly applied tow'ords explaining geological phe- 
nomena. 

• Considerations »ur lea Blocs Errutiques, Biuxellcs, 1831. 

’ See Charpentier and Venetz on the Glaciers and “Moraines'* of the Alps. Professor Agassiz has also 
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Once let it be granted^ that large frozen masses, like those now periodically liberated 
from the polar regions, were drifted to certain distances and in given directions by cur- 
rents dependent on former configuration of the land, and we are furnished with an 
adequate agent ; each icefloe as it dissolved, might have dropped its load of stones, at 
intervals, upon a submarine surface of gravel, sand, and shells. From the observations 
of Scoresby, Bayfield and others, we know that such operations are going on to a great 
extent in the Atlantic, floes being sometimes wafted to very southern latitudes before 
they are finally dissolved. This fact, indeed, was brought before the public more than 
a century ago by Bradley', who, having learned from seafaring men, that between our 
shores and the Plantations,’’ large islands of ice were sometimes met with, inferred, 
that the vapour arising from their dissolution, must have had a sensible influence upon 
the climate of England ! Had geology been then a science, some Lyell might have 
seized upon this fact for the support of a wider induction than a meteorological 
theory. 

But can we venture to adopt tlie icefloe hypothesis to explain the position of our 
Salopian bowlders ? Have we a right to assume that the physical features of this 
region were formerly so diffcreal from the present, that ice may then have been formed 
in adequate quantities on the shores of Cumberland? I confess that on the first consi- 
deration 1 was disposed to reject such views as visionary, but reflection and reference 
to facts have led me to perceive, that many strong arguments may be employed for their 
adoption. In the first place, it might be seiid that even with the present amount of 
land and sea, the cold of our latitudes has at times been intense enough for the pro- 
duction of enormous masses of ice*. It might be argued tliat such frosts as those 
which congealed the Danube from top to bottom, wdiich closed the Dardanelles, or ren- 
dered the Adriatic one sheet of ice, may have acted, in times long anterior to historic 
records, on the shores and rivers of Cumberland, Scotland, and Ireland; and that the 
ice islands set in motion at the termination of such frosts may have strewed their con- 
tents over the bottoms of adjacent seas. If, however, such causes be not deemed 
auflicient, the geologist may go much further in his endeavours to solve the problem. 
Knowing that great changes of sea and land have occurred within recent periods, and 
witnessing the mighty wreck of materials of the solid strata distributed on all sides, he 
may venture to suggest, that when England and Wales were separated, the distribution 

recently expressed some peculiar ojiinions on the action of ice upon the Jura, he. Cases purely subaerial, 
like these, con, however, have a collateral relation only to my submarine examples. 

‘ A Survey of ancient Husbandry and Gardening/’ Oct. l.#oud. 1725, by Richard Bradley, F.R.S., and 
Professor of Botany in the University of Gambridge. 

* In the year 1709 all the rivers and lakes were frozen, and even the seas to several miles from the shore. 
The Adriatic Sea was quite frozen over, and even the coast of the Mediterranean about Genoa. In the year 
1740 an ox was roasted on the Thamea. In 1658 Charles X. of Sweden crossed the Little Belt with all his 
army and artillery, &c, For a full Hat of all the great frosts and excessive heats, see Edinburgh Review, 
voL XXX. (No. lix.) p, 23 et wg* 
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of land and sea may have been such, as to have permitted the production of icebergs, 
which, being dislodged from the shores of Cumberland, might have been drifted into the 
straits of the sea then existing to the south of Bridgnorth. 

If, however, we admit that icefloes or icebergs may have been the true method of 
transport, it is right to allude to an objection which has been raised, that the blocks in 
Shropshire (as in many other parts of the world) are generally so much rounded and 
worn, that they rather convey the impression of having been rolled under water, than 
of having been simply removed from their parent rocks in vessels of ice. Now, 
although this objection cannot be altogether obviated by replying, that modem atmo- 
spheric agency may have worn away their angles and scored their surfaces, (for we 
sometimes witness the same appearances when the bowdders are dug out from great 
depths beneath gravel, clay and sand) still the attrition of their surface may be well 
explained under any one of the following conditions, Ist. They may have been carried 
down by streams to the shores, and have been long bowldered there, previous to their 
insertion in the ice. 2ndly. They may have been fragments, which, falling from 
the adjacent rocks, were exposed to the action of water on the shores before their 
transport by ice. 3rdly, It is well worthy of remark, that granite is so prone to 
desquamation', that nearly all granitic chains are topped with rounded masses, which, 
though really in situ, have often the appearance of being bowlders ; and these, if 
dislodged from cliiFs and imbedded in icefloes, would at once present the appearance 
objected to, though they had never been rolled under water. Finally, it may be ob- 
served, that if transportation in ice be supposed, we can account rationally for the 
blocks occupying for the most part the surface or upper portions of the drift, for we 
know from modern analogies, cited by Captain Bayfield, that icefloes, in narrow bays 
or straits, are generally stranded on coasts or shallow shores. 

Such were the arguments I employed to show how far the ice theory would account 
for the disi)ersion of erratic blocks over the central parts of England*. Others had 
put forth this theory in respect to fluviatile, lacustrine, and subaerial phenomena, and 
I applied it to the ancient condition of the region in question, when it was permanently 
beneath the sea. But still, in common with other geologists, I was unprepared with 
adequate data to show how such phenomena could have occurred in our latitudes during 
the period before the present, while geological evidence went rather to prove the preva- 
lence of a former higher temperature*. No one, in short, had then the means of ac- 

> Sec MaccuUoch on the Tors of Com'wall, Geol, Trans., Old Series, vol. ii. p. C6. 

^ The memoir containing these views was read before the Geological Society, in 1835, and was subsequently 
commented upon in Mr. Lyeil’s Anniversary address, Feb. 1836. (Proceedings of tlie Geological Society.) 

^ The erratic blocks on the surface of the earth arc so much larger than any fragments found witliin the 
ancient strata, that some geologists have termed the epoch of their production “ the block period,” (“Pdriode 
Clysmicn” of Brongniort). It is quite manifest that as far as our present evidences teach us, the period n which 
these blocks were tran8i>ortcd differed essentially from any which preceded it, and the difference can only be well 
accounted for by a prodigious change of climate. Geologists, tlierefore, naturally corineot the absence of these 
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counting for the existence of ice in such latitudes, except by referring to the great vi- 
cissitudes of European climate witliin the range of modem history. Y et how inade- 

blocks in tbe older strata with the higher temperature which, from other independent reasons also* was then 
supposed to exist, and their presence in the modern sera with a diminished temperature. This accordance of 
geological data with the result of an iceftoe hypothesis is further borne out by modem analogies ; since, as far 
as our inquiries go, no far transported large blocks have yet been found on the surface of equatorial regions. 

The preceding paragraphs in the text, including the first part of this note, were read to the Geological Society 
just as they are printed ; and when 1 liad no hope that the views they contain would have been so well sustained 
as they have since been by modem analogies. (Bee next page.) I still adhere to my belief, that there is yet 
no established case of far transported large bowlders in tropical regions ; but from fresh sources of informa- 
tiou I am led to suppose that the partial discovery of bowlders in such tracts, so for from weakening the icefloe 
hypothesis, would almost supjiort it by evidence drawn from existing causes. 

In 1 836, Captain Octavius V. Harcourt, R.N , returning in the Nortli Star from South America, met with a vast 
number of icefloes in the Pacific, in latitude 50"^. Some of them were not Jess in size than two miles square 
and y50 to 300 feet above the water. It is remarkable that this phenomenon occurred from 85° west longi- 
tude, at a considerable distance from any land, to the meridian of Cape Pillar, while the immediate coasts of 
Chiloe and Cape Horn offered no trace of them. The winter was comparatively mild, which might indeed 
account for the liberation of such large masses of ice from the South Pole, and tlicir being wafted into seas 
usually quite free from them. The number and size of these icefloes were truly astonishing (two of them as 
seen for a distance of three to four miles ore represented in the wood -cut below), and Captain Harcourt had 
the greatest difhculty in so steering, during the long winter moonless nights of 18 hours, os to avoid shipwreck. 
Their course seemed to be from south-east to north-west, and they were met with through five degrees of latitude 
(50° to 55°), which would be the exact pontion of England if tranrferred to the other hemisphere, ^flieir occur- 
rence was accompanied by sudden changes of wind and violent tempests. (Abridged from a letter of Captain 
Harcourt to myself.) 

In the 7th Volume of the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society icefloes are mentioned by Mr Bennett 
(p. 212.) in latitude 47° south, and they have even been met with recently as high as 35° south latitude, the 
parallel of Bengal in our hemisphere. 

The multitude of these icefloes sailing together for such a great distance from the source of their origin 
before tliey are dissolved, not only teaches us, that any stones of the polar region which they might be trans- 
porting, must now form port of submarine deposits, even m intcrtropical regions, but also explains how a vast 
number of such stones might be collocated in owe tract very remote from the parent rock, as in the south of 
Staflfbrdohire, p. 536 {ante). See I^yeirs excellent illustration of this point, Principles of Geology, vol. iv. p. 267 . 
According to this author the moss of ice below the level of the water in tioabng islands is seven or eight times 
greater than that above, and hence the islands here represented must have had a total altitude of from 200<) to 
2500 feet ! (See Scorcsby's Voyage, p. 233 ) 
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quate was that cause to explain such widely spread effects ! Doubtless, if the pheno- 
mena had been rare and confined to one part of Europe, a partial deviation from the 
ordinary course of nature might explain it ; but how are we to reconcile the position 
of blocks which had been transported from Savoy to the Jura, or from Scandinavia to 
the plains of Prussia, with such a method of explanation ? Notwithstanding the at- 
tempts to apply the iceberg theory generally in aid of the transport of submarine blocks 
(seeing that in northern latitudes it was a vera causa), still geologists were wholly un- 
provided with data to reconcile the former action of ice, in latitudes where it does not 
now occur, with a former condition of Europe favourable to tropical productions : and 
this argument was vigorously pressed home by the opponents of the theorj'. In this 
state of the subject, Mr. Charles Darwin, who accompanied Captain Fitz Roy during five 
years throughout the southern hemisphere, returned to Europe, with the knowledge of 
many novel facts bearing upon this and other geological questions. In his journal du- 
ring the voyage of the Beagle about to be published, and to some pages of which I have 
had access, after giving examples in low latitudes in the southern hemisphere, he fairly 
establishes this proposition : — that an equable climate, probably a direct consequence 
of a large proportional area of water (a probable condition in the geological case under 
review) is at the same time favourable to the presence of tropical productions, and to 
a low limit of perpetual snow, and therefore to the de.scent of glaciers into the sea in 
latitudes as low as 46° 40'. (pp. 283 — 285.) Judging from these examples, he infers, 
that the dispersion of floating masses of ice, with included fragments of rocks, descend- 
ing from the mountain chains of central Europe, where islands alotie formerly prevailed 
(the case above supposed), might absolutely have been anticipated to have taken place 
during the period before the present. Referring my readers to the original observations 
of this clear and powerful rcasoner for the details of the phenomena in the southern hemi- 
sphere, by which his inferences are supported, I will here quote his principal conclusion, 
drawn from the unanswei able facts, which he ingeniously applies to explain the trans- 
jiort of great bowlders. 

“ J'he circumstance of a luxuriant vegetation, with a tropical character so largely en- 
croaching on the temiierate zones, under the same kind of climate that allows of a limit 
of perpetual snow of little altitude and consequent descent of the glaciers into the sea 
is very important ; because it has been argued, with great apparent truth, that as there 
is the strongest presumptive evidence of a gradual cooling down of the climate (or rather 
of a less favourable state for tropical productions) in Europe, it is most unphilosophical 
to imagine that formerly glaciers could have acted where they do not now occur. It 
may be asked, what are the circumstances in the southern hemisphere that produce 
such results ? Must we not attribute them to the larger proportional area of water ; and 
do not plain geological inferences compel us to allow, that during the epoch anterior to 
the present the northern hemisphere more closely approached to that condition than it 
now docs ? We are all so much better acquainted with the position of places in our 
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own than in any other quarter of the globe, that I will recapitulate what is actually 
taking place in the southern hemisphere* ** , only transporting in imagination each part to 
a corresponding latitude in the north. On this supposition, in the southern provinces 
of France, magnificent forests, entwined by arborescent grapes, and the trees loaded 
with parasitical plants, would cover the face of the country. In the latitude of Mont 
Blanc, but on an island as far eastward as central Siberia, tree-ferns and parasitical 
orchide<B would thrive amidst the thick woods. Even as far north as central Denmark, 
humming-birds might be seen fluttering about delicate flowers, and parrots feeding 
amidst the evergreen woods with which the mountains would be clothed down to the 
water’s edge. Nevertheless, the southern part of Scotland (only removed twice as far 
to the westward) would present an island, ‘ almost wholly covered with everlasting 
snow,’ and having each bay terminated by ice-cliffs, from which great masses, yearly 
detached, would sometimes bear with them fragments of rocks. This island would only 
boast of one land bird, a little grass and moss ; yet in the same latitude the sea might 
swarm with living creatures, A chain of mountains, which we will call the Cordillera, 
running north and south through the Alps (but having an altitude much inferior to the 
latter), would connect them with the central part of Denmark. Along this whole Une 
nearly every deep sound would end in ‘bold and astonishing glaciers.’ In the Alps 
themselves (with their altitude reduced by about a half) we should find proofs of recent 
elevations, and occasionally terrible earthquakes would cause such masses of ice to be 
precipitated into the sea, that waves tearing all before them would keep together enor- 
mous fragments, and pile them up in the corners of the valleys. At other times, 
icebergs, ‘ charged with no inconsiderable blocks of granite®,’ would be floated from 
the flanks of Mont Blanc, and then stranded on the outlying islands of the Jura. Who 
tlien will deny the possibility of these things having actually taken place in Europe 
during a former period, and under circumstances known to be different from the pre^ 
sent, when on merely looking to the other hemisphere we see they are among the daily 
order of events?'" (p. 291 et seq.) 

But Mr. Darwin is not satisfied with showing, that the coasts of former European 
islands were in all probability the scats of great icebergs ; he pursues his argument 
further, and in common with other geologists points out the absence of erratic blocks in 
the iutcrtropical regions (where glaciers and icebergs could not have acted) as a corol- 
lary of the great geological problem towards solving which he has done eo much, by 
an appeal to existing nature*. The above observations, therefore, show, that there are 
conditions in which ice may be accumulated and become a motive pow er ; and that such 

* It ia in the southern hemisphere that we find elephants, rhinorerosea, hippopotomnees and lions, as far 
south as latitude 34'^ and 35^. In South America the jaguar occurs in 42"^, the puma in 53^^. 

« Captain P. King, K.N. uses these words when alluding to the case m Sir G. EjTe's Sound, which 
Mr. Darwin has more fully described from the information of Mr, Bynoe. 

** See my note on this point, p. 541, 
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conditions may have existed in our latitudes when there was a very difierent proportion 
between land and water. Following up the important observations of Humboldt and 
Lyell, upon the influence of continental masses and great seas upon climate, Mr. Darwin 
materially adds to the cumulative proofs, that temperature is not dependent solely upon 
latitude. 

Thus, the conditions of the difficult problem which we have to solve are now much 
more fully brought before us than in any former discussion of the subject. We have 
in running water a power, the extent of which has, how^ever, yet to be worked out- 
We have tUso Rivera causa in the icefloe, which, it appears to me, goes much further 
towards explaining the difficulty, than any hypothesis which has yet been framed ; al- 
though it would, perhaps, be premature to assert that it completely settles the question, 
still less that such agency can be considered the only one by which bowlders may have 
been transported. 

It still remainvS for us to say a few words on the present relative Iieights at w Inch the 
bowlders occur, although, if their deposit by icefloes be admitted, much difficulty is 
obviated, as the bottom of a sea in which the bowlders were dropped, may have often 
been so full of inequalities, as to jircscnt, wffien desiccated, an outline similar to many 
of our undulating and even hilly countries. But the striking and sudden differences of 
altitude at wffiich these blocks and shells are found, in the same district, seem to call for 
additional explanation I'hc difference of height between the top of Moel Tryfan, 
and the plains of Salop and Cheshire (1400 to 1600 feet), is almost too great to 
admit of the sujiposition that such was the .submarine surface. Jf, indeed, we admit 
that in this district, such vast submarine inequalities existed, still we should have to 
account for others of much greater amount in foreign countries'; and, therefore, it is 


' Illiistratinj^ the aj^»nrently inexj)lirable position of ceitain bowlders in relation to the ptesmf outlines of 
tlie earth’s surface, 1 would cite one of many enses which have fallen under my observation in and upon the 
hanks of the Alps 

h < vntrAl chiuii of A ipa. N 
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Thifi wood-cut represents a transverse section acrosu the Tyrolese mountains which flank the valley of the 
Inn west of Inspruck. To the south, the older transition rock^ (c) are flunked by the granitic nucleus of the 
chain (d). To the north are the great masses of hmegtone (h) (ciy stalline and doloinitic), which representing 
our oolitic scries and lia.s, attain heights of GOtK) feet above the sea, and beyond them the lower hills of green 
sand (a) and tertiary deposits of Bavaria. In one of the loftiest combs of tbo Alpine limestone, called Hogel* 
poch, considerably almve Seefeld, and at a height of at least HUGO feet above the valley of the Inn, is an ac- 
cumulation {*) of blocks of gneiss, granite, porphjry, chlonte slate, &c., materials which can havelieen derived 
only from the central mountains (c and d), and from which tliey arc now completely cut off by a deep valley. 
My present belief is, that there w^as a period in which the blocks in the valley and tboee on the summits of the 
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desirable to search for more valid reasons to explain the difference of levels. * Greology 
furnishes us with these, in teaching us that our present lands have been irregularly raised 
from beneath the ocean*. Some regions have been heaved up in the form of great pla- 
teaux without many breaks ; but the vastly larger proportion of the crust of the globe is 
absolutely starred through with rents (many examples have been cited in this work), by 
which beds once continuous have been snapped asunder, and subsequently moved up 

limevtone mountuinB» were deposited under water in the form of a delta, extending northwards from the centml 
chain, during the formation of which the blocks overlying the limestone peaks were probably at no very different 
level from those now lying on the banks of the Inn, — That after the drift had been so deposited, powerful 
movements took place, heaving up the outer shores and raising the pre-existing bottom of the aca, e&tumy^ or 
lake (us the case might be) to great heights, the blocks and loose materials being thus left at various elevations, 
and in the detached positions in which we now find them. Here, we have no occasion to imagine dislocationp, 
for they teem in every moss of rock. Tlie chasm in which the Inn tiows, is indeed one great line of faulty 
and such are the contortions and dismemberments of the whole chain, that throughout more than50;Mi7c^ from 
east to west, the younger formations are thrown over and appear to dip under the older ! But even with such 
evidences of mutation, 1 confess that in the year 1 828, although 1 then believed that the phenomenon I am 
describing, could be exidained only by movements of unequal elevation and depression, I w'us not prei)ared 
to go the length 1 now do in the solution of this problem, my present views being founded on the knowledge, 
Btncc acquired in England, of the intermixture of sea shells of unquestionable modern species with erratic blocks. 
Now, although the rationale of icefloes, as above propounded, has rendered our appeal to catastrophes un- 
called for in many ciu-es, we cannot witness the ‘icencH of dislocation in the Alps, and perceive that they are 
accompanied by the lodgement of bowlders derived from the same source at heights so difTerent, without also 
employing such evidences of mutation to help us in part to solve these problems If some of the greatest 
relative changes between the sea and land have taken place in our island within the modem period, the same 
may have also happened at a comparatively recent period in tlie Alps*. 

* 1 could have strongly illustrated these views by an appeal to evidences of recent elevations of the shores of 
South America, but as this inquiry would lead me beyond the limits I have prescribed to myself, I must refer 
my readers to LycU's Princijiles of Geology, or for details to the workvS of Mrs Graliam (nuw^ Lady Colcott), 
Mr. Coldcleugh, Dr. Meycn, and above all to the clear and unanswerable record of that distinguished navigator 
and precise observer, Optain Fitz Roy, R.N. In describing the effects of the last earthquake at Concepcion 
(Geogra])hical Journal, vol. vi. p. 327.), Captain Fitz Roy has distinctly proved, that the island of Santa Mnna 
was elevated from 9 to 10 feet, while the rest of tlie coast on the mainland wtxa only raised from 2 to 4 feet ; and 
thus we see that not only in the same ejHKh, but absolutely during the some minute, recent sea-shells lying in 
the same bed w'ere placed at very^ different levels. This small measure explains the modus operandi as well as 
if the scale had been equal to that of the ancient phenomena under consideration. 

The reader will have perceived in vjirious porta of this w^ork, that while I rejoice in what 1 would call the 
“ Lyellian metliod" of testing geological phenomena by modem analogies, I do not believe in the doctrine, 
that the dislocations of the present day arc jiroduced by causes of the same degree of intensity os those of which 
geology^ affords the proofs. I must always be of opinion that, although they may belong to the same class, tlie 
geological catastrophe (such as the overturning of a mountain chain^ and modern earthquake cannot be placed 
aide by side, without our exclaiming sic parvis componere witty w«.” 

* See observations by Professor Sedgwick and myself on tlie Eastern Alpw, Geol. Trans vol. iii. p. 415. The 
bowlders of Hogclpoch were observed by myself in a previous visit, but they form a part of the detritus referred 
to in our joint memoir. 
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and down to widely different levels. Is it not, therefore, a fair inference, that during 
the recent elevation of the continents and islands over which these bowlders are distri- 
buted, there must have been movements of very different degrees of intensity, at com- 
paratively recent dates, affecting the different portions of the tracts in question ? If 
partial elevations at some points and depressions at others, occurred during the desicca- 
tion of the bottom of the sea (and it is obvious such changes must have happened), 
many of the submarine valleys and hills must have thereby been much modified. 

Adhering, therefore, to the prevalent belief of modern geologists, founded on a multi- 
tude of irell-revorded facts, that the land has been repeatedly elevated and depressed in 
relation to the sea level, 1 confess ray inability to imagine how such mutations can 
have been accomplished without involving, as a necessary result, the repeated fracturing 
of all the subjacent strata. In viewing the present surface, we arc not to expect that 
the loose materials of the bed of the sea should, when elevated, exhibit lines of fault, as 
clearly and neatly defined as those impressed upon the solid strata wliich siijiport them ; 
the only memorials we could expect to find of the dismemberment of the loose aggregate, 
being what we now witness ; — the separation and removal to various heights of gravel 
beds which were once continuous. For we must recollect, that under the view here 
adopted, the space between the elevated and stationary parts, or betw^een those elevated 
and depressed, would always be exposed to the same action as a sea beach, and there- 
fore such portions would be rounded off, and the final result would be the appearance 
of a covering spread mure or less equably over the whole tract. Such elevations in 
tlirowing off large bodies of w'ater must, it has been shown, have materially aided in tlic 
partial tran^poil of many of the fragments. 

Lastly, elevations to the extent we have now^ supposed, can hardly have affected so 
large a portion of our western shores, without producing a great effect on the relations 
of land and sea on the other coasts of the island ; and as from collateral evidences we 
already know, that great part of our eastern shores w’^as submerged at an equally modern 
period, because the same species of sea-shells are there also found in gravel, we may 
infer that, by whatever means accomplished, the estuaries of the Humber and the 
Thames, and the coasts of Devonshire and Cornwall, were desiccated during the same 
period as the plains of Shropshire and the estuaries of the Mersey and the Severn 

' Sec u memoir by Professor SctlgAVick and myself on the raised beaches of Devon and Cornwall, Geological 
Proceedings, vol. u. p. 441 Similar raised beaches, inclosing sen-shells of existing species, have been observed 
at along the eastern shores. See memoirs by Mr W. Hamilton on the shores of Fife, Geological 

Pioceediug^^, vol n ]> 180. , by Mr. Prestwieh on the shores of Banffshire, Geological TninsactionH, vol. v. 
p 139.; by Professor Phillips on the coast of Yorkshire, and by Mr. Smith, of Jordan Hill, Geol. Pro- 
ceedings, vol. li p, 427.. oil the w estern shores of Scotland. The lost- mentioned gentleman ho* very much 
enlarged our knowledge of this subject by very extensive collections and accurate determination of the 
sjiecies of shells. I may also mention a raised beach at Cranfield Point near Cnrlingford, Ireland, observed 
by Profc'^eor Sedgwick and myself, in company with Mr. Hamilton and Mr. W. D. Hull, in the summer of 
1835, as its component parts and general aspect much too closely resemble the cootbc and fine accumulations 
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These great mutations are, therefore, appealed to as the cause, by which in raising up 
large submarine tracts and uniting islands into continents, the climate of our region 
has been materially changed ; while they satisfactorily explain to us why the agency 
now at work around us differs in so many respects from that of the period which pre- 
ceded our own. 

of Lancashire, Cheshire, and Shropshire to be passed by without notice on this occasion, particularly as this 
part of the coast of Ireland is precisely in the same latitude as the Cheshire and Salopian detritus. 

in 


a and 6, V egetablo mould, land, and gravel, with ihelli similar to those found in the adjoining sea — 1 8 feet above high 
water mark. The pebbles resemble shingle, c. Clay, with occasional coarse fragments of porphyry, limestone, granite, &:c. 
d. Gravel as abov:^ repeated. 

Tlie late Major Patrickaon described this raised beach in a memoir read before the Geological Society of 
Dublin. Similar l)€d8 of recent marine gravel have been observed in diiferent parts of Ireland by Griffith and 
other observers. 



[After the proof sheet of this chapter had passed from my bauds, Mr. Lyell sent to mo a letter from Cajit. 
Bayfield, R.N, (now employed in surveying the coasts and rivers of our North Aroencan colonies), which so 
powerfully sustains the views I have adopted, concerning the transport of bowlders by ice, that an extract froin 
tliis instructive and interesting letter will be printed in the Appendix.] 



CHAPTER XL. 


SUPERFICIAL DEPOSITS {continued}. 


Early condition of the surface after elevation from beneath the sea.- — Lacustrine 
and broad river period. — Passaye to present condition. — Remains of extinct 
species of quadrupeds. — Ancient river deposits. 

w E have now to ascertain the changes which the surface has undergone since large 
masses of land were raised from beneath the sea. In this inquiry I shall endeavour to 
explain first, the transition from ancient to modern [dienomena, showing why the latter 
must have mainly resulted from the former, in consequence of alterations in the relative 
level of land and water; and secondly, the modern terrestrial clmnges and accumula- 
tions. In this attempt to connect in one series the operations which took place during 
an early condition of the surface with that which now prevails, the following subjects 
will be successively examined in this and the subsequent chapter, Ist. The early con- 
dition of Siluria shortly after its emersion from the sea, when that region must, it is 
supposed, have been in great part irrigated by lakes and broad rivers. 2ndly. How such 
great water courses have been diminished. 3rdly. The proofs tliat Siluria on the one 
hand, and parts of England on the other, were inhabited by early races of quadrupeds. 
4th]y. The desiccation of lakes and turbaries within the historic sera. 5thly. The 
modern action of rivers. Gthly. The periodical floods of sand, and eflfects of great 
storms, &c. 7lhly. Terrestrial accumulations, such as shell marl, travertine, &c. 

In this chapter the reader must figure to himself the condition of the surface, imme- 
diately after the rise of the land from beneath the sea, when large hollow's were occupied 
by water wbicb has been subsequently let off by transverse gorges, and the low’^ering 
of the river-courses to their present levels'. 

' In speaking: of lakvft I make an application of the term winch eome geologistn may perhaps disapprove 
nf, seeing that no zoological proofs of lacustrine dcjjosits are brought forw'ard. Still as the occurrence of 
hue bilt and band in embayed flats, thus distinguished fiom the coarse drift before described, can in no way 
be explained, exce])t by the tranquil occupation of water. I am compelled to believe that in the intermediute 
period between the elevation of the bottom of the ancient sea and the establishment of the present drainage, 
buch tracts were in fact lakes, which have since been let off. 
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On the earliest Jluvio4acustrine deposits of the present surface. 

The Silurian region contains many low flats, so equally and horizontally spread over 
with fine sand, silt, and flattened shingle, and so surrounded by hills, as to induce the 
belief, that they have been occupied by water since the land assumed its present con- 
figuration. The triangular valley extending from Wigmore to the escarpments of the 
Ludlow promontory, and called the Wigmore Lake (see p, 238.), is a good example. 
It is bounded by the hills of Brindgwood Chase on the north, by those of Croft and 
the Vinnals on the east and south-east, and by Wigmore Rolls upon the west. Only a 
sluggish rivulet now drains the surplus water and conveys it to the Teme. This river, 
after meandering in an alluvial flat (Leintwardine bottoms), connected with the north- 
western extremity of Wigmore Lake, escapes to the plain of Ludlow through the deep 
transverse gorge of Downton on the Rock. If this fissure were suddenly dammed up, 
the waters of the Teme would overflow the whole of the low country, including the 
triangular space of Wigmore Lake. The fine silt and sand even now adhering to its 
sides, at Leinthall Starkes and Elton, indicate that water must for a long time have 
occupied this cavity In Leintwardine Bottoms we find a top layer of good brown 
loam, covering sandy and argillaceous earth, and passing downwards into a stiff* silt, 
sometimes containing leaves and sticks, while beneath this and six feet below the sur- 
face, is a fine gravel of a lacustrine character, and the lowest stratum is a running 
sand in which water rises. The real subsoil of all this low tract is the Wenlock shale, 
which, where not covered with the above alluvial sediment, disintegrates to a most 
unmanageable clay“. On first inspecting the physical features of the district it might 
appear, that ancient currents must have passed from this depression, through the 
transverse valley in which the river Lugg escapes by Aymestry into the plain of Old 
Red Sandstone ; the land between Wigmore and Aymestry being encumbered with 
hillocks of coarse drift, made up of fragments of all the adjacent rocks and deposited 
at different levels. Now, in all probability the violent operations which upheaved the 
Ludlow promontory from beneath the sea, and threw it into an anticlinal form, produced 

' It has before been shown that this valley is one of elevation, and it is also one of denudation, for no loose 
materitds belonging to the rocks M'hich form its sides are to be found within it. Unlike, however, the valleys 
of Woolhope, p. 436, and of Frescoed, near Usk, p. 441, this hollow is open on one side, namely, the north- 
west, or the quarter whence the ancient marine drift of this region has been shown to proceed ; and hence, 
as might be expected, a few bowlders and fragments of the rocks of the Caradoc and Longmynd, are to be 
seen on the face of a rising ground near the centre of the denudation. 

To the nortli-west of Leintwardine, the valley of Clungunford connected with this dejjresaion of Wigmore 
by that of Leintwardine, lies at a higher level, and is filled wdth much local detritus, Boractimee arranged in the 
following descending order ; coarse ffravet with bowlders of the adjoining rocks 10 feet ; sand 4 feet , ctay depth 
unknown, 

3 z 
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the gorge of Aymestry, and at the same time choaked it up with this coarse detritus, 
which was thus one of the immediate causes of the formation of the Wigmore Lake. 

ITie Lugg prevented by the escaipments near Lingen from continuing its south- 
easterly course is, indeed, deflected to the E.N,E. until it reaches the Ajmestry gorge, 
through which it escapes into the plains of Herefordshire ; while it is completely cut off 
from all communication with the Wigmore Lake by the high mounds of ancient gravel 
above adverted to, and also by the undulating foini of the subsoil. Not so with the 
Teme, for the same movements of elevation which raised the Ludlow promontory, and 
heaped up the detritus in the gorge of the Lugg, doubtless also produced the fissure 
by which the Teme issues into the low country ; leaving it, however, unencumbered 
by any coarse drift. This fissure, which in earlier days, could with difficulty have af- 
forded a passage to its waters, must (judging from the present rapidity of this river in 
floods,) have been subsequently so much deepened, as to complete the drainage of 
Wigmore Lake and Leintwardine Bottoms. Of this, indeed, theie can be little doubt, 
since it is w^ell known that within the period of history a large portion of the Wigmore 
Lake’* (the name by which it is still known) was a mere profitless marsh, the super- 
fluous waters of which have since been drained off through the channel of the Teme. 

In its course to the east, the Teme offers another example of having been barred up, 
and of having given rise to a lake, lower than that of Wigmore. To the cast of the tow'n of 
Tenbury, finely laminated alluvia form low' terraces, about twenty feet above the present 
bed of the river, Tliese materials appear to have been accumulated under tranquil water, 
and the form of the depression supports the hypothesis ; for the w hole of the valley 
betw^een Tenbury and the Abberley Hills, might even now^ be suddenly converted into 
a lake, by merely shutting up the gorge of Knightford Bridge, the only transverse 
fissure in the chain of Silurian hills extending from Malvern to Abbei'ley, through 
which the w aters of the north-west part of Worcestershire and the north-east of Here- 
fordshire can find their way into the valley of the Severn. (See Map.) 

It is to be presumed, indeed, that many of the riv'crs wdiicli now pass through gorges 
to tbc south-east, from the Welsh mountains on the north-west, must, when fluviatile 
action commenced, hav^e been flooded back, and have caused lakes; for we cannot 
examine the finer detritus spread over the flats and basin-shaped cavities in which the 
Wye, the Onny, or the Lugg meander, without attempting to explain the phenomena 
in this manner. The low^ lands around the town of Hereford, particularly where the 
Lugg empties itself into the Wye, ofier one of the clearest examples in the drainage 
of this region, where such sheets of water must have had a character intermediate 
betw^een fluviatile and lacustrine. Deep red silt and clay, the detritus of the marl of 
the Old Red System, here constitute to a great depth a wide area of low and fertile land. 
That this sediment w^as carried down during many ages by the Lugg, may be well ima- 
gined on inspecting that red and turbid stream, when flooded. It empties itself into 
the Wye at so low a level, that when swollen by heavy rains, the great volume of its 
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waters is ponded back, and spreads over the low lands between Stoke Edith and Here- 
ford, and thus presents an exact picture of that state of things, which must have had a 
long continuance in the earlier periods of the existing surface, before the channels near 
the mouths of the rivers were sufficiently deepened to afford an easy exit to their waters. 
The whole extent, indeed, of the flat countrj^of the Wye around Hereford affords strong 
evidence, that there was a period when the waters of tbe river, being partially dammed 
up, produced a lake of great magnitude, which can have been reduced to a simple river 
only, by the deepening of the gorges between Ross and Chepstow. 

Besides these evidences of lacustrine and broad river accumulations in Herefordshire, 
and the adjacent parts of Salop and Worcester, the more mountainous regions of the 
Welsh borders present many deposits of fine silt and shingle, the nature of which seems 
to be best explained, by supposing the cavities in which they occur to have been occu- 
pied by water, which was little agitated during long periods. In the vale of Radnor, for 
example, there is now only an insignificant rivulet; yet its level surface, and the character 
of its alluvium indicate, that it was long submerged. The appearances in the embayed 
flat around the town of Presteign would also induce us to suppose, that the fine debris 
with wliich it is strewed, was similarly accumulated. The Vale of Montgomery, though 
encumbered in parts by coarse detritus from the adjoining hills, may also in great measure 
have been covered with its present alluvium, by lacustrine waters collected from the 
want of a ready egress of the Severn to the north, or of the Oimy to the south-east \ 
There are strong evidences, indeed, of a lacustrine deposit in a depression connected 
with the Vale of Montgomery, and between the Long Mountain and the Cornden Hills, 
filled as it is by a dense and deep clay with partial peat bogs, from which large trees 
have been extracted. The drainage of this tract is now effected by the Camlet, a 
sluggish, small stream, which, rising in the Shelve Hills, descends into the vale of 
Bishop’s Castle, where it divides ; the principal branch the Onny, running eastward 
in the direction of the main or coarse gravel drift ; the other, bending back as it were 
upon its fonner course, flows to tlie N.N.W. in a deep and narrow ravine called 
Marrington Dingle® : it is aftenv^ards deflected to the south and west by a low barrier, 

* The basin-shaped form of the Vale of Montgomery and other similar depressions in Silurian shale or 
mudstone, have led some persons to imagine that tlicy might contain coal ; and Mr. More of Linley bored many 
yards through the superficitd detritus betw^een Bishop’s Castle and Norbury. I need not here repeat, that there 
IS not the slightest chance of ever finding coal in the Silurian rocks, and therefore to penetrate gravel, merely 
to reach such rocks, is indeed labour thrown away. (See pp. 328, 411 and 488 ) 

The course of the Camlet through the fissure of Marrington Dingle, in a direction j)reciBeIy the reverse of 
the ancient lines of drainage, is a very striking proof of how this stream has taken adv.mtage of one of the last 
forced rents and depressions by which the surface has been modified. In foUoudjig the tJiickly wooded banks of 
this little stream from Church Stoke to the north-west, the traveller, who merely hears the gurgling of the 
water, is impressed witli the belief that he is asrendinff to its source, while in reality he is descending tow^ards 
its mouth, ’fhis deception is produced by the partial rise of the liills towards the north-w^t, though the 
bottom of the valley really deepenn in that direction. This added to the known fact, that the great drainage of 
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and is forced to pass round the southern extremity of the Long Mountain, before it can 
unite with the Severn near Welsh Pool. The fact of this sluggish stream, thus feebly 
wandering, at a very slight inclination, in a country considerably above the sea, points 
out that a change of level, of a few feet only, must have drained the whole of the ad- 
jacent low countries from a cover of water ; and this view is supported by the fine 
character of the debris in the Vale of Montgomery, it being very distinct from that of 
the coarse detritus which has been thrown oflf the flanks of the adjacent volcanic region 
of the Cornden Hills. 

Sufficient evidence has now, I hope, been produced to satisfy the reader ; — 1st. That 
the largest accumulations of gravel throughout this region were formed beneath the sea. 
2ndly. That after the earliest desiccation of the submarine surface, the newly raised 
land was, for a long time, in an intermediate state, and in a great measure watered by 
lakes and broad rivers. 3rdly. That in consequence of successive upheavings of the 
land, the transverse gorges and fissures have been deepened, by w hich large volumes of 
water have been let off ; and, lastly, that the sea being further removed by each move- 
ment of elevation, fonner estuaries were desiccated, previous strings of lakes reduced to 
the mere rivers of our day, and the direction of some of the early river courses changed. 
This view will be further illustrated and sustained by a consideration of the remains 
of extinct species of quadrupeds which are found in the gravel and in clefts and 
caverns. 


On the presence of the Bones of Quadrupeds of extinct species in Siluria, 

Among the various methods of establishing the early existence of dry land, none 
is more effective than the presence of the remains of terrestrial animals of species now 
extinct. If, as in the present case, such evidence be combined with that of the former 
existence of lakes, tlieir desiccation, the subsequent deepening of river beds, and the 
formation of river shingle and gravel during long periods, the proofs are complete*. 

tlie ref^on is to the south-cftat, haa led the country people to »ay that “ the Camlet is the only nver in Shrop- 
shire which runs up hill." 

' A good example of caves, containing bones of extinct qumlnipeda in North Wales, was pointed out by the 
Rev. Edward Stanley, now Bihliop of Norwich. (See Proceedings of the Geological Society, vol. 1. p, 402.) 
These caves occur in the carlionifcrouB limestone of Cefn, in Denbighshire, at a height of about 100 feet above 
the present drainage of the country. The remains consist of a humerus of a Rhinoceros, a tooth of a Hymu, 
and other fragments, and they were covered by and immersed in calcareous loam, containing also a few angular 
fragments of limestone. Beneath them, and under what the author considered to be the floor of the cave, was 
another deposit, differing from that above, in containing also fragments of bones and rounded pebbles of old rooks, 
'rhe evidence which has yet been produced appears to me scarcely adequate to sustain the inference that the 
cave was infmbited, though it affords satisfactory proof that such wild animals then existed in an adjacent 
region. It may be objected, that as gravel containing recent sjiecies of sea sheUa (the northern drift) has been 
found upon the high ground above the cave, that this district may have been inundated by a marine drift, after 
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Till very recently there was no good evidence of the remains of extinct quadrupeds in 
Siluria. This may be attributed to the country having been little explored ; for as the 
bones of such animals had been found, near Worcester, in gravel partly derived from the 
rocks of this region, there could be little doubt that places of accidental sepulture would 
eventually be detected. Such has proved to be the case. Dr. Lloyd, of Ludlow, re- 
cently communicated to me the discovery of a large accumulation in a cleft of the 
Ludlow formation at Alden, near the View Edge, and during the last summer I ac- 
companied him to the spot. The bones in question occur in fissures of the Aymestry 
limestone, which are nothing more or less than the vertical joints of that rock, irregularly 
opened out by ancient disturbance of the beds'. (See p. 243.) These jointed rocks form 
the eastern side of a deep comb, the higher parts of which are occupied by the Upper 
Ludlow Rock, the lower by the Aymestry limestone, which, where it contains the bones, is 
about 40 feet above the little brook that w'aters the valley. In extracting the limestone 
for use, these fissures were perceived to be filled with calcareo-argillaceous cement of a 
whitish colour, like hardened mortar, in which remains of animals have been, from time 
to time, detected, including stags’ horns and bones of great size. In clearing away the 
limestone a large part of the principal fissure has been obliterated, and most of the 
bones first discovered have been lost. Through the zeal, however, of Dr. Lloyd and 
Mr. Duppa Lloyd, other remains have recently been collected, which sufficiently prove 
the character of the accumulation ; for not only have bones of deer and ox been found, 
but also a perfect tooth of a hytena, and the femur of a rhinoceros, together with several 
small bones which have not been determined. I will not here enter further into the 
difficult question of how these bones can have been lodged in such quantities in par- 

it wa« dry land. So far from seeing any reason to adopt this view* the evidence would lead me to a directly 
opposite conclusion ; for even if the cave were proved to have been inliabited. there can be no doubt that its tenancy 
took place after the elevation of the bottom of the sea containing the northern drift All the physical features 
agree with this view. 'J’hey lead us to suppose, that the Vale of C^dfredan, over which the caves impend, 
was one of those deep inequalities formed during the period wlien the whole tract was submarine, and that 
when the bottom of the sea was elevated, this vale might for a long time have been left in the condition of a 
lake, the waters of which first reaching to the level of the caves might have been afterwards let off by the 
opening out of the gorges, and the gradual lowering of the water courses, in the same mimner as we have de- 
scribed throughout Siluria. In this way, the coarse gravel at the bottom of the cave may have been either the 
residue of part of a previous drift, when the tract was submarine, or deposited by a subaichng lake ; w'hile the 
calcareous loam in which the bones are imbedded, may have simply resulted from the disintegration of the 
rocks on the side of the fissures leading to this cavern, and by the action of atmospheric causes. 

If the Cefn caves were situated within tlie Silurian region, T should have entered at greater length into thcir 
description, explaining them by a wood-cut, taken from one of the beautiful sketches with which Mrs. Stanley 
illustrated the memoir of the Bishop of Norwich. 

* In speaking of the position of the beds it should be stated that they dip into the valley at a slight angle, 
and hence may have been moved in the manner formerly described (p. 248.). From the jiosdtion, however, 
and different inclination of the strata on its oppoaitc sides, it is evident that this comb bos been affected by 
some of the great dislocations which resulted from the hearing up of the Ludlow and adjacent promontories. 
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ticular clefts of the rock^ but I pass on with the remark, that this example in the very 
heart of Siluria, is all that can be desired to prove, that like other parts of England, 
this tract was inhabited by wild animals whose species are now extinct^ I would 
further observe, that there are also true caverns, in which the remains of extinct animals 
may probably hereafter be found, such as Ippikin’s Rock*, in Wenlock Edge (p* 212.), 
the great cavern of the Nash Scar limestone, near Prestcign (p. 314 and note). 

That quadnipeds of extinct species inhabited this region, is further proved by the 
contents of certain gravel heaps on its eastern limits. In a pit south of Eastnor Castle, 
wliere the fragments consist exclusively of Silurian rocks and syenite of the adjacent hills, 
the remains of the elephant and other animals have been found ; and at Fleet’s Bank, 
near Sandlin, the bones of the rhinoceros and ox**. The first-mentioned locality is in 
tlie midst of a Silurian group of rocks, the other at the foot of the eastern elope of the 
Caradoc sandstone of Old Storridge Hill, and about 50 feet above a little stream. 
At both places the gravel is exclusively derived from rocks in the immediate vicinity ; 
and as neither deposit contains a fragment of far transported rock, we have a right 
to infer, that certain extinct species of elephant, rhinoceros, ox, and deer, for- 
merly ranged over Siluria. The bones of the same animals are also found at Powick, 
Bromwich Hill, and other places near the town of Worcester, amid similar local detritus, 
mixed with a considerable proportion of the northern drift, together with the sea shells 
oi existing species to which we have before alluded. There can, consequently, be little 
doubt that while Siluria, as before inferred, was above the sea, and a portion of the 
valley of the Severn w^as under it, the adja(‘ent lands w^ere inhabited by quadrupeds of 
extinct species, tvhose remains have in some cases been preserved in pxxrely locfil, 
fluviatile and lacustrine deposits, and in others w^ere the marine accumulations of the 
strait or estuary into w'hich they had been drifted. 


Remains of extinct species of Quacbmpeds in ancient fluviatile dej) 0 sits. 

Having shown that the w^estern shore of the submarine tract of the Vale of Worcester 
w’as formed by the Abberlcy and Malvern Hills, we have now to offer still more con- 
vincing proofs of the existence of land upon the east, by pointing out a local drift, 

> Set' Dr. Buckland’s ingenious explanation of sucli collections of bones, Reliq. Diluv. p. 56., and Bridge^v 
Treat, vol i. p. 94 , De la Beche’b Geol. Man. p. 201, &c. 

* The Hey. T. T. Lewis procured the femur of a stag from the gravel of Leominster, 

My young friend Mr Evuns, of Kingsland, partially examined, at my request, the cavern nt IppUdn’s Rock ; 
but although he found in it layers of alluvial deposit, he did not detect organic remains. He was, however, 
unprovided with sufficient iuisistance to make that thorough examination, which will 1 trust be completed, 
Uirongh the labours of the Ludlow Natural History Society, the nearest scientific body tt) the ftj)Ot in questioii. 

' The latter ^vere found by Mr. J. Allies, who has also c()llected the bones of the horse, rhinoceros, 
L'lephunt, HiC, at Powick, and those of a rhinoceros at Bromwich Hill, near Worcester. 
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which having proceeded from the E.N.E., is exclusively charged with terrestrial and 
fluviatile remains. 

Mr. H. E. Strickland is the discoverer of these ancient fluviatile deposits, which 
extend from Warwickslure into the valley of the Severn, near Tewkesbury. He has 
found the remains of twenty-four species of fluviatile shells, three of which are con- 
sidered to he extinct, and the bones of several species of extinct quadrupeds in the 
gravel of the valley of the Avon, an eastern tributary of the Severn. (See Geol. Proc. 
v. ii. p. 111.) Let us now see whether this phenomenon be rcconcileable with the view 
here given, of the comparatively recent period at which the valley of the Severn is sup- 
posed to have lain under the sea. The accumulations at and near Croptborn constitute 
terrace-like hillocks, from one to four miles distant from the present bed of the Avon, 
above which their summits rise to a height of forty to fifty feet. Mr. Strickland has traced 
these accumulations, which he first termed “fluviatile diluvium,” at intervals from Law- 
ford in Warwickshire, to Defford in Worcestershire, and he has proved that they follow 
more or less the course of the present Avon from north-east to south-west. I refer to his 
interesting paper, shortly I hope to be published at length, for the details presented at dif- 
ferent localities, it being sufficient for the present purpose to state the general results'. 


* The foUowmg is a Hat of the shells found here. 
Terrestriah 

1 . Helix virgata ... v. r. 


- pulchclla 


V. r. denotes very rare ; r. rare ; c, common. 

Aquatic. 

1*2. Planorbis cornplanatuH r 


3. Pupa marginaia . r. 

4. pygmeta v. r. 

5- Huveinea amphibia r. 

Aquatic. 

C. Lymnesa palustris v.r. 

7 . fossaria r, 

8. peregra r. 

9 . cunicularia v.r. 


lateralis (Strickland) 


13. 

14. Anrylus lacuslris v r. 

15. fluviatilis v.r. 

16. Valvatafontiiialis c. 

17. Paludina tcniaculata v. 

IS. Paludina minvta (Stricldand) r 

19. Cydas Henslowana c. 

20. amnka c. 

21. cornea c. 

22. Anodon aaatinus c. 

23. Unto ovalis (Fleming) c 

24. antiouior (Stiickland) r. 


10. Plarwrbi* nautileus v.r. 

] 1 . Planorbis vortex. r. 

Tlic valves of a Cypris also occur. 

The Paludina minuta, Planorbis lateralis, and Unio antiquior, appearing to be extinct species, have been named 
and described by Mr, Strickland : all the others arc existing and indigenous to Britain. 


The bones which occurred here belong to the following animals : 

1. Hippopotamus,"] 

2. Bos Uru8, 

3. Cervus. ^AU of extinct species. 

4. Oanis. 

5. Ursua. 

The parts of these accumulations which Mr, Strickland has traced for many miles into the u]>pcr parts of 
Warwickshire must doubtlessly have been of purely fluviatile origin. 
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I examined in company with him two of the sections to which he refers. The clearest 
of these is at Bricklehampton Bank, near Cropthorn on the Avon, where about 20 feet 
of this detrital matter is arranged in the following manner resting upon the lias clay, 

L'pprt pojfiony (ytjfT reddmh clay with b frw pebbles; the central also argillaceous but more luarJy, of green attd pur|ile 
colours, with some yellow sand and occasional irregular lamina? of marl ; lowest^ sand and gravel confusedly mixed up 
with lumps of marl, pebbles of tjuartr (some 5 to 6 inches in diameter), broken chalk Uinta, much detritus of the lias, end 
\cry lately a fragment of oolite. 

Many of the delicate shells mentioned in Mr. Strickland’s list, were found from the 
top to the bottom of this varied, and almost coarse drift ; being just as abundant in the 
underlying gravel as in the overlying marl and clay. The bones of the quadrupeds oc- 
curred also through the mass, though they were most abundant in the lower part. The 
discovery of these fragile shells, perfectly ])resen'ed in beds of such coarse and irre- 
gularly formed detritus, is of importance, as it proves that much of the gravel to which 
the term “ diluvium'' has been applied, may have been deposited by rivers. 

It is thus evident, that these fluviatile materials were drifted by a river w^hich flowed 
through dry land on the E.N.E. into the channel or estuary so often mentioned ; and it 
IS therefore probable, that they were sometimes transported beyond the mouth of the 
ancient Avon, and deposited in shoals or banks beneath the waters of the channel. 

The bones of extinct ([uadrupedH, already noticed as occurring on the western or op- 
j)osite side of the valley of the Severn, at Powick and Bromwich Hill near Worcester, 
and at Fleet Bank near Sandlin ^ were probably at once washed into the ancient estuary 
from the adjoining hills by sudden and local floods, as they are not imbedded in debris 
similar to that of the Avon. The physical features of the country marked by the narrow 
ridge of the Malveros impending over the valley, account, indeed, for the non-existence 
of former rivers, and consequently of fluviatile shells in this direction. 

But were all these extinct terrestrial remains deposited in gravel when the marine 
shells were living in the sea'^' In answering this question it might be argued, that the 
great mass of the fluviatile and land shells are of existing species, and that the few 
wliich are supposed to be lost, may jiossibly still exist and have escaped the research of 
naturalists On the other hand it might be said, though all the marine shells we have 
yet discovered assoi’iated with northern drift, appear to belong to existing species, other 
shells may yet be found whicli are extinct. The sea shells of the marine drift, and the 
fluviatile bhells of the Cropthorn gravel, may therefore have coexisted. But are we to 
explain this Avon deposit by the hypothesis of jmre fluviatile action, after the bed of the 
adjacent straits had been partially raised, or shall wc suppose that the marine gravel 
on the adjoining hillocks, formed the shallow subaqueous banks of an estuary through 
which the mouth of the Avon then found its way to the sea ? Adopting the first of these 

• Through the kindness of the iticrnhers of the Worcestershire Natural Historj^ Society, 1 procured a large 
suite of the animal remains fouud in these localities, and submitted it to Mr, Clift, f’urator of the Museums 
of the Royal C ollege of Surgeons, w^ho inform-s me, that the bones belong to extinct species of hippopotamus, 
rhinoceros, elcj>hant, stag and ox. 
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hypotheses, Mr. Strickland supposes, that after those parts of Worcestershire and War- 
wickshire before described had been long under the sea, an elevation of some hundred 
feet converted them into dry land, and that a river or chain of lakes then descending 
from the north-east, re-arranged much of the desiccated gravel of the northern drift, 
disposing it in thin strata, and imbedding in it the shells of mollusks and the bones of 
quadrupeds. Tliis river, it is presumed, may have extended as far as Tewkesbury, and 
there emptied itself into the marine strait, which Mr. Strickland, agreeing with me, be- 
lieves to have then occupied the lowest portion of the Vale of Worcester. A final eleva- 
tion of the land to the amount of 60 or 80 feet is presumed to have reduced the Bristol 
Channel to its present form ; and by this rise the fall between Warwickshire and the sea 
being increased, the Avon is supposed to have acquired a velocity adequate to carve 
out its bed to the present level, leaving its ancient detritus at heights of from 30 to 40 
feet above the present stream. Although 1 at first held an opinion somewhat different, 
founded upon the apparent higher antiquity of the quadrupeds whose remains are im- 
bedded in the Avon deposit, I am now convinced that the fluviatile hypothesis suggested 
by Mr. Strickland (the same as that by which Mr. Lyell accounts for the formation of the 
“ loess” of the Rhine,) explains naturally and simply the relations of the terrestrial and 
fluviatile deposits of the Avon to the marine gravel. 

Interesting as these conclusions are, it would be wrong to generalize from the facts 
on which they are based, by supposing that bones of extinct quadrupeds are only to be 
found in association with terrestrial and fresh-water remains. For although as a neces- 
sary result of the early configuration of the land, such collocations must have frequently 
occurred, many of the examples of the so-called diluvial accumulations, doubtless origi- 
nally washed down by rivei’s, must, as above stated, have been often drifted far beyond 
their moutlis to form deltas under the sea. In this way only can we satisfactorily account 
for the presence of the remains of extinct quadrupeds in the gravel of other parts of our 
island, associated as they often are with marine shells of existing species. 




CHAPTER XLl. 

SUPERFICIAL ACCUMULATIONS {concluded). 


Terrestrial c hanges within the modem sera. Desiccation of lakes and turbaries. 

— Modern action of rivers. — Accumulations of blown sand. — Exposure of sub- 
merged forests. — Formation of shell marl and travertine. 

Desiccation of Lakes and Turbaries. 

In the previous chapter it has been explained how certain lakes may have been drained 
during periods antecedent to our records, though some of these bodies of water, as the 
Wigtnore Lake, appear to have been desiccated witliin the range of tradition. We shall 
now treat exclusively of those operations which are entirely modern. It has been shown, 
that the highest land occupied by the marine gravel, containing sea shells of existing 
species, ranges from Marrington Green, north-west of Shrewsbury, to Ashley Heath, in 
Staffordshire, and varies in Jieight from IjOO to 800 feet above the sea. From this cul- 
minating crest, the present streams descend northwards into the estuaiy^ of the Dee and 
Mersey, and southwards into that of the Severn. Now, as many of the minor streams 
which rise in this crest, had a long way to flow with only a slight descent, it necessarily 
liappened, that in the early periods of our aera numerous lakes and stagnant pools were 
formed in a surface which -was then intersected with irregular depressions. Some of 
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these cavities having been gradually filled with silt, have become turbaries, and others 
cultivated land. 

The most superficial examination of North Salop and Cheshire affords abundant 
evidence of these modern operations, and shows that large tracts, formerly occupied by 
sheets of water, have been drained, and converted into turbaries and mosses resting upon 
sand and gravel. That many of these turbaries were anciently lakes, or marshy wood- 
lands, is completely proved by their contents. In the great Whixall Moss, between 
Frees and Ellesmere, which is even now impassable in many parts, dogs having been 
there lost in the pursuit of game, are found vast numbers of prostrate oak, birch, and fir 
trees, with fir-concs, generally in good pre8ervation\ 

Wherever the descent is adequate, these lakes, after having been marshy woodlands 
and mosses, have in many places been brought into cultivation. A good example of 
this process is seen between the towns of Wellington and Newport, and is known under 
the name of the Wild or Weald Moors/’ I am indebted to Mr. T. Eyton for di- 
recting my attention to this district, and for pointing out to me a short account of it by 
the Rev. G. Plaxton, who was incumbent of the parish of Kinnardsey, in the year 1673. 
Much of the surface of the Wild Moors ” (now arable land) was then an impassable 
bog, and the author inferred, that at no distant period, the whole tract was a marsh, 
except those places which having the word ‘‘ Ey” affixed to their names, appear to have 
been islands. Thus we have Eyton (or the town surrounded by water), Kinnardsey (Kin- 
nard’s Island). In proof of a large portion of this tract having once been a forest, after- 
wards a peat bog, Mr. Plaxton cites the existence of large trees at various spots, in which 
(as may be now observed in Ireland) the peat had shrunk and left them standing as 
if on high stilts*,'’ whilst he states that the fibrous and decomposed materials of which 
large portions of the surface were composed, exactly resembled that “ sludge or refuse 
which floods would leave upon the ground.” (Phil. Trans. 1707.) 

Mr. Eyton, sen., pursues his conjectures further, and conceives that the “Wild 
Moors ” were not merely marshes occasionally flooded, but in more remote j^eriods 
were constantly covered by water. This he infers, 1 . From the names of all the places 
in which the New Red Sandstone rises up as islands through the moory surface, 
containing the syllable “Ey” (water). 2ndly. From the point where the surface of 
the moors or supposed lakes decrease in breadth being called Long/ord, indicating a 
communication between the opposite banks. 3rdly. From the adjoining town being 
called NewjporP, implying a site to which the lake was once navigable, and to which 

^ The Rev. Thomas Egerton informs me, tlmt this moss having been cut into to a depth of 40 feet near its 
edge, many of these trees were found, and that the bottom of the accumulation was white and grey sand. 

^ To any one acquainted with the bogs of Ireland such appearances are familiar. We may, indeed, account 
for the shoots of trees being found in peat, by supposing that when the lakes were drained, certain islets upon 
which trees grew, subsided during the general desiccation, und became merged in the bog, 

^ Part is Bometimes used for gate (Scotland). Is the etymology in the text conclusive ? — R. I. M. 

4 A 2 
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intercourse might have been carried on from the islands and adjoining country. This 
speculation is apparently confirmed by the composition of the peaty soil, and from 
its lying in a hollow upon gravel, supposed to have been the bottom of the ancient 
lake. It is further imagined, that, in former times, this lake discharged its waters 
into the river Tern, near Slean, and was converted into a peat bog by the bursting 
of a dam, near Longdon upon Tern, where considerable heaps of gravel attest the 
probability of such an operation. These tracts, after passing through a condition 
of bog or peat moss, were gradually consolidated, and then became a waste, which 
from ancient records, is known to have constituted part of the “ Vasta Regalia,” or 
Royal Forest’, which included the Wrekin and the wild, or weald (woody) moors. 
In corroboration of these views it may be stated, that stags’ horns {Cerims Elaphus) 
with freshwater shells and arrow heads, have frequently been found in the peat. These 
speculations and the data on which they are founded seem to afford a good explanation 
of the process by which many similar tracts in Lancashire, Chesliire, and the central 
counties may have been drained. 

Whilst we thus trace the natural progress from lakes into bogs with forests, and from 
these into land in its actual state, w'e are entitled to speculate on a more ancient ter- 
restrial condition, yet still subsequent to the last great elevations of the land from be- 
neath the sea, when the fossil elk of Ireland and other gigantic animals of lost species 
were in existence ; for although we have not yet heard of these remains being found in 
Shropshire (where after all little search has been made to detect them) , it is certain that 
such have been discovered in tlie low parts of Lanca.shire, &c., tracts which we have 
shown to have been laid dry at the same period with those the nature of which we have 
been considering'^. 

If the careful examination of such districts conducts the historical inquirer back to 
the period immediately preceding the present, the geologist easily transports himself to 
remoter conditions of dry land, when the mammoth, hippopotamus, rhinoceros, hycena, 
and other wild animals of species now extinct, inhabited the regions, which were then 
dry. 

' cumque 

Kara per ignotos erreut onimnlia montce.” 

Tracing the inquiry still further back, he discovers in the newer tertiary deposits, but 
formed long anterior to our sera, the remains of mammalia still more distinct from those 
of our own epoch, such as the Mastodon, and proves a yet more ancient condition of 

* Sir Humphrey dc Eyton was ranger of this forest in 1390. 

It has been stated that portions of the Gigantic Elk, Cervu9 gigantcus (Cuvier), have been found in the 
gravel in the low flat of A’utc, near Purton Passage, where the Severn ia fast passing into an estuary. I am 
not aware that this is correct, for in a liat of remains found in this alluvium given by the Rev. C. Pleydell, 
Quarterly Journal of Science, January, 1830 ; the animal remains, with the exception of fossils of lias and 
adjacent rocks, would appear to belong to existing sj)cci€B of deer, horse, hog, 
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things. Again receding to a remoter period, he detects in the bones of singular crea- 
tures, somewhat analogous to, though very different from the modern tapir, named by 
Cuvier, Palaotheria and Anoplotheria, undoubted proofs of dry land and lacustrine ac- 
cumulations ; and thus our science enables us to take an analytical view of bygone 
periods, each aera being distinctly characterized by the monuments which it has left 
for our examination. 

Modem action of rivers . — Although on a much smaller scale than in more mountain- 
ous countries where streams descend rapidly to the plains, there are several good ex- 
amples in this region of the erosive fluviatile process, showing, 1st. That where the 
rivers descend from high grounds they have worn their way through pre-existing shingle 
banks of an earlier period. 2ndly. That though the rivers have not formed the gorges 
through which they pass, yet they have partially deepened their beds by the attrition 
of the materials which they have hurried on. 3rdly. That they have formed deltas both 
along their course and at their mouths. 

If, however, we observe the feeble efforts which all the Silurian rivers now make 
in their passage through the plains, and sec that they there merely re-arrange a few ma- 
terials distributed by former action of water, and occasionally make slight changes in their 
beds, we shall have a firm conviction, that their present volumes of water would have 
been perfectly inadequate to excavate the deep hollows through which they occasionally 
flow. A good example of ordinary fluviatile action is seen in the wide river plain of the 
Towy, below the town of Llandovery, where the river has so changed its course amid 
the wreck of the former detritus, that it now flows half a mile from Llandegjad Church, 
though it formerly passed close by the building. On the other hand, tlie Sowdde, a 
tributary of the Towy, is an excellent example of a stream still highly active. This 
river, descending from the lofty fans of Caermarthen, hurls down in extraordinary floods 
bowlders of Old Red Sandstone and coal grits, 2 to 3 feet in diameter, and distributes 
them with much red mud over an arid flat near the town of Llangadock', where the 
Sowdde unites with the Towy. But the Sowdde does not break these bowlders from 
the parent rock. The deep upland valley through which it flows, extending from the 
base of the Caermarthen Fans by Gwinfe to Castel Cerrig Cennen, and immediately 
beneath the most elevated and broken portion of the margin of the coal-field, is covered 
with considerable quantities of coarse detritus accumulated as before described by an- 
cient submarine action, and the river Sowdde rushing down through these heaps merely 
transports the ready-made blocks to the vale at Llangadock*. 

> After each flood the Sowdde leayea also a broad superficial deposit of red mud, and when the river 
highly saturated with this detritus, the waters of the Towy into which it falls, ere discoloured, even to the 
neighbourhood of Caermarthen. 

« Other analogous examples of torrential river action might be cited from the precipitous escarpments of the 
South Welsh coal-field ; for example, the streams descending into the Vale of the Usk, south of Crickhowel, 
and that at Pontypool quoted by Dr, Buckland, GeoL Trans., Old Series, voL v. p. 53 L 
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Enough has now been stated to show, that in this region, the present erosive action of 
water upon hard rocks is confined to the mountain tracts. At the same time, it must 
be recollected, that our Silurian rivers, even after they quit the mountains, though no 
longer employed in transporting stones and coarse gravel, are very active agents in 
carrying away a large proportion of the earth’s surface in the form of sand and mud. 
No European river of equal magnitude is charged with a larger amount of turbid 
sediment than the Severn, — the result of its own long course (and of those of its tri- 
butancs) through tracts of mudstone, marl, and soft sandstone. Such rocks being 
easily decomposed and degraded, have afforded those finely levigated materials, a por- 
tion of which has added new^ lands on the banks of the river ‘ ; but by far the larger 
quantity has been borne away into the great estuary of our Island. Tlie shoals there 
accumulated during past ages, and still depositing, may hereafter be examined, if otlver 
changes of the relative level of sea and land shall take place ; and future geologists may 
then study the sub-aqueous formations of our owm (era. 


Blown Sand^. — Submerged ForesLs^ S<c. 

Among the phenomena of niodern date must be noticed blown sands and submerged 
forests. The former occur extensively on the coasts of Pembrokeshire and Caermar- 
thenshire. Between St. David’s and White Sand Bay they cover hills at heights of 
more than 1 feet above the strand, and are prolonged upwards of a mde inland among 
the slaty rocks. Again, at the mouths of the bays of Freshwater east and Freslwater 
west, as well as at points of the Stack])ole j)romontory, are great heaps of this sand, 
which, in places, present escarpments 30 and 40 feet high. These sands contain a 
prodigious quantity of land shells, including Helix aspema, H. virgata^ H. rufescens, 
and Bulimi of 3 or 4 species. It might naturally he supposed, that these sands are still 
increasing , but such is not the case ; for many of them appear to have been stationary 
during long periods. On the summit of the slaty coast cliffs at St. David's stands a 
mined chapel, around which and far beyond it inland, much blown sand has been 
heaped up, while the sides and floor of the building are free from it. Again, at Newton 
Burrows a ridge of Old Red Sandstone is surmounted by a cromlech (half a mile distant 
from the shore), and yet this low erection, though environed by dunes of sand much 
liiglier than itself, has not been covered over. In Pembrokeshire, therefore, local 
causes, which were in action at remote periods, must have been discontinued, in one 
instance before the Druids erected their cromlech, and in the other before the monks 
built their chapel ; and in neither case has the sand advanced beyond its ancient limit. 
The cessation of the action which formed these dunes is further proved by the form 
of the ground, for at Newton Burrows the sand is heaped up in spots higher than the 

‘ See note i , p. 450, in which the rapid fomuition of new land on the banks of the Severn i» pointed out. 
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adjacent inland tract ; and although every facility seems thus to be offered for the ad- 
vance of the sand flood, we have proofs that it has made no progress from the earliest 
days of British history. In fact, it appears as if, having formerly been blown into 
comparatively lofty situations, the sand had there become consolidated and bound to- 
gether at a particular period, probably in part by the growth of bent grass, and that 
it has since formed a natural bEurier, sheltering the inland country from the force of the 
south-western gales. 

The coast of Caermarlheushire, on the other hand, presents many examples of similar 
accumulations of sand which are daily increasing, and form low lulls upon the strand. 
These, at certain distances from the mam land, act as bars to the removal of the fine 
detritus l>rought down by the streams which at these points empty their contents into 
the sea. The most remarkable example of this natural process is at the mouth of the 
Taaf, below Laugharne in Caermarthenshire. That river, after a passage through soft 
shale or mudstone, deposits its fine sediment over a wide space, having a seaward bar- 
rier of sand banks. The accumulation thus formed, and within modem times, consti- 
tutes some of the richest land cultivated in South Wales, and the edges of the delta are 
continually augmenting. None of the dunes now fonning, are, however, of the height 
and magnitude of those of comparatively remote date. 


Submerged Forests. 

Another operation, and one most important in connection with geological theory, 
must be here alluded to — the change of relative level of land and sea. The cliffs of Pem- 
brokesliire, w'hieh are so extensively and well exposed, offer, indeed, no evidence that 
this promontory or the mass of South Wales have undergone any sensible elevation or 
depression within the modern asra. Two examjdes, however, of submerged forests have 
come within my knowledge ; but it is by no means certain that these phenomena have 
been caused by a lowering of the coast ; for forests may have grown at very low levels, 
protected from the inroads of the sea by shingle banks, the removal of which would 
occasion their destruction by giving rise to a sudden influx of the sea. One of these 
submerged forests is occasionally seen on the shore at Gupton Burrows, in a low bay 
between the opposite promontories of Old Red Sandstone and carboniferous limestone. 
After powerful storms, the sands being washed away, a stratum of clay and peaty eartli 
is exposed, through which the stumps of trees protrude, as if in a growing posture. 
The other case, precisely analogous, is on the shore of Newgale Sands, St. Bride’s Bay, 
where, according to Giraldus Cambrensis, the forest was once exposed to a considerable 
extent. Relating his travels, the Archbishop observes : — 

“ We then passed over Niwegal Sands, at which place, during the winter that King Henry the 
Second spent in Ireland, as well as in almost all the western parts, a very remarkable circumstance 
occurred. The sandy shores of South Wales being laid bare by the e.vtraordinary violence of a storm, 
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tlie surface of the earth, which hud been covered for many ages, reappeared and discovered the 
trunks of trees cut off, standing in the very sea itself, the strokes of the hatchets appearing us if only 
made yesterday ; the soil was very black, and the wood like ebony : by a wonderful revolution, the 
road for ships became impassable, and looked not like a shore but like a grove cut down (perhaps 
at the time of the deluge, or not long after), but certainly in very remote times, being by degrees 
covered and swallowed up by the violence of the seas. During the same tempest many sea-hsh 
were driven, by the violence of the waves, upon dryland.” — Itinerary of Archbishop Baldwin, 1588. 
Edition of Sir R. Colt Hoare, 1806. vol, 1. p. 217* 

However these submarine forests may be accounted for, whether by a partial subsi- 
dence of the land, or irruption of the sea, no evidences have yet been discovered of 
the coasts having undergone any recent movements of elevation, there being an entire 
absence of those raised beaches full of modern sea shells, which occur around so many 
parts of the English shores. This is the more remarkable, since Professor Sedgwick 
and tu} self lately discovered examjdes of such elevation on the coast of North Devon, 
opposite South Pembroke. The apparent absence of recent elevation on the shores of 
South Wales is of high interest, in tending to strengthen the speculation which I have 
previously entertained, concerning the ancient hydrography of Siluria, wdien compared 
with that of England ; the whole region to the east, north, and south of the Severn 
being supposed to have been elevated since the creation of existing species of molluscUy 
whilst the country through which we have traced the range of the Silurian and other an- 
cient rocks having been previously raised from beneath the sea, has since remained in 
a comparatively quiescent slate. 


Marl Lakes, 

An accumulation of shell marl was recently discovered in Montgomeryshire, on an estate 
belonging to Lord Clive. It is situated about one mile south-west of the town of Mont- 
gomery, ill a small hollow, bounded on the east by a ridge of flaglike Silurian rocks, and 
on the other sides by low hills covered with coarse gravel. This upland hollow is about 
300 or 400 feet above the contiguous valley of the Severn. The soil being profitless 
and wet, the farmer in occupation resolved to drain it. Beneath the surface he found 
a bed of peat about four feet thick, and immediately under it, a stratum of fine, light 
grey marl, filled with delicate white shells, Lijmneca ovalis and other existing species. 
When I examined the place, a deep trench several hundred feet long had been cut, and 
the shell marl, which was about three feet thick, appeared to rest upon clay ; but as the 
water rose to the lower edge of the marl, I could not ascertain satisfactorily the nature 
of the sub-soil. In a moist state, this marl, though verj" sandy, is easily cut into 
blocks, which, when dried, become perfectly white. 

Theoretically, the position of this shell marl is very interesting. It has been depo- 
sited in a tract which contains no limestone, although a very minute quantity of cal- 
careous matter is disseminated through some parts of the surrounding rocks. It is 
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possible that the lime which enabled the mollusca to form their shells, was supplied by 
calcareous springs, though it is more probable that the minute quantity required for 
the wants of fluviatile testacea, may have been afforded by the percolation of rain water 
through the surrounding rocks. Fully to comprehend the method in which such beds 
of shell marl have been formed, the reader must consult the writings of Mr. Lyell, who 
has BO admirably described deposits of this nature in the lochs of Forfarshire, North 
Britain. (See Geol. Trans., 2nd series, voL ii. p. 72.) The Montgomeryshire marl agrees 
with that of Forfar, in being covered by a thick stratum of black peat. 

As this marl of Sutton is an excellent manure, and the surrounding country contains 
no limestone, its discovery is of considerable practical importance j for although the 
hollow in which it is deposited is small, analogy may fairly lead us to infer, that similar 
and larger basins of the same substance, may yet be discovered beneath the turbaries 
and mosses so numerous in the upland valleys of Montgomeryshire. 


Travertine, 

We have now reached the last stage of our researches into the nature of the super- 
ficial deposits and have only to explain the production of those modern rocks, formed 
under the atmosphere, and to which the name of travertine has been applied. Such 
rocks have been deposited from the remotest periods of history to the present day, 
and in most countries. They are very abundant in districts which have been or still 
are subjected to volcanic action, as in the environs of the Tiber, whence their name of 
travertine^. They are, however, almost equally abundant in countries, where there are 
no distinct appearances of volcanic action near the surface. All that seems necessary 
for their production is, that a spring should hold in solution a sufficient quantity of car- 
bonate of lime, which, upon the escape of the excess of carbonic acid gas into the atmo- 
sphere, deposits its earthy residuum, thus encrusting the sticks, leaves, shells, or any 
other object over which the water flows. 

There are many such springs in different parts of the region laid down in the an- 
nexed map, but from the insignificance of their deposits, few are worthy of attention. 
The strongest of them issue from the central member of the Old Red System, which 
is chiefly composed of marls and cornstone (concretionary limestone). A good example 
occurs two miles north of Ludlow, on the property of Sir W. Boughton, Bart., where a 
brook forms large and solid masses on its sides. The most remarkable, however, of 
these deposits are in the deep dingles culled Piper's Brook, Sapey Brook, mid at South- 
stone Rock, on the right bank of the Teme, between Tenbury and Kniglitwick Bridge, 
In Piper’s Brook it partially encrusts the sides of the stream, and is found in large 
masses rolled dowm its bed. 


• *' Lapis Tiburtinus.**— Ital. Travertino ; Eng. Travertine. 

4 B 
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This modem rock, which from its light and porous structure is there called PuiF 
Stone/' was formerly much used for building, and has occasionally been burnt for quick 
lime. 

The mass of travertine, called the Southstone Rock, milgo “Rotch/' and which occurs 
III a picturesque dingle, midway between Piper’s Brook and Sapey Brook, is by far the 
largest of these deposits. It is about 200 (eet above the Teme, and beneath the 
impending escarpments of cornstonc of the Old Red System. The surface of this 
rock extends over at least half an acre, and is covered by a house and garden. 
At the northern extremity it terminates in a bluff precipice from 50 to 60 feet high, 
faced with gigantic botryoidal stalactites which hang over the dingle ; and the mass 
being full of cavities, some of the interior passages lead, by winding patlis, from the 
base to the summit. (See vignette, head of the chapter.) This rock, the largest body of 
travertine hitherto observed in Great Britain', has been entirely deposited by a spring, 
vliich gushes out on the eastern side of the cornstone, about twenty paces above the 
little cottage, and daily forms a fresh incrustation upon the edges of jilants and stones. 
The rill has been so long in action, that a mass of rock of its own creation now forces 
It round to the south, before it can turn northwards and fall into the adjoining rivulet. 
In this newer part of its course I perceived that bricks and parts of old buildings 
liacl become cemented into the deposit. No lithological difference, however, can be 
detected in the matrix of tlie rock forming its ancient and modern extremities, except 
that the former is perhaps rather more (‘ompact tlian the latter. Here, as well as in 
j>arts of Sapey Brook and Piper’s Brook, it is associated with a cream-coloured cal- 
careous sand, sometimes very marly and unctuous. Tlic only shell which I could per- 
( cive is the common Helix nemaraiis, hut it occurs in great quantities, associated with 
numberless fibres, and small steins of plants, grasses, &c. The road to the cottage, or 
eastern side of tlie rock, has been cut through about 15 feet of the travertine, which 
tlicre rests upon the Old Red Sandstone. 

The Southstonc rock is a valuable landmark in proving the trancjuillity of the 
surface of this district during the modern period. All the external features of tlie 
environs harmoni/e with this supposition, the adjoining valley of the Terne being filled 
only with the finely levigated fluviatile or lacustrine sliingle, to which we have before 


‘ a«e was formerly made of travertine in fltis country, and it iu atilJ eecn in old cccleaiasticEl 

buddini;^ in Slirupshin' and Herefordshire, I’lie ancjcnt churc'h of Quatford, near Bridg-north. built m the 
1 Uh century, was uUogcther constructed of tnivcrtmc 'Hie na\c was taken down many years since, but there 
remains the chancel and a Norman arch, which are (‘omposcd of it. Traces of it are seen in the eastern 
end of Quat (Uiurch, and it has been found in the middle uf the church wall at Worfield, Chetton, and other 
jdaces in that neiglibourhood. In the walls of the clianccl and otlicr ])arts of Aymestry Church arc regular 
('ourscs composed of travertine, but they are evidently the worked up inateuals of a more ancient fabric, which 
was probably altogether composed of jt , and a few blocks are seen likewise m the exterior walls of the eastern 
end of Wigmore Church.*' (Extract from a Letter of the Rev. T. T. Lewis ) 
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adverted. We hardly know how to institute comparisons by which to estimate the 
antiqxiity of this rock, so modern as respects geological monuments ; and yet perhaps 
of such high antiquity in relation to man. It would not, however, be presumptuous 
to af&rm, that the spring which fomed it, has deposited similar matter without in- 
terruption, ever since the sub-strata were first exposed to the atmosphere ; and far back, 
truly, must we recede to account for the commencement of this massive production 


Having now conducted my reader from far remote periods, to the formations of our 
own days, I may terminate the history of the descriptive geology of this region, by re- 
viewing the ancient dislocations by which it has been affected, and by considering 
briefly the origin and changes of the sedimentary deposits. 

The second and concluding part of the work is exclusively devoted to the description 
of the organic remains of the Old Red and Silurian Systems, prefaced by a general view 
of the distribution of animal life during those ancient epochs. 

' The Southfitone Rock is thus described by Nash: About a mile south of the site of the old church ie an 
old hermitage raised ou a steep ascent in the bosom of great hilLs ; within the rock are some rooms hewn out 
of tlic hard stone , on the top of it was a chapel dedicated to St. John Baptist, on the feast of whose nativity 
here was a solemn oflfering ; which ended, the assembly ascended by stairs cut out of the rock into the little 
chapel, where finishuag tbeir devotion they usually drank of a pleasant w^ell, the w^ater of which was famOus 
for curing many disorders." — History of Worcestershire, vol, ii. p. 3G0, 


4b2 



CHAPTER XLII. 


CONCLUSION OF PART I.— GENERAL VIEW OF THE FORMER 
CHANGES OF THE SURFACE. 


Parallelism and divergence of mountain chains. — Ancient dislocations, and their 
intensity . — Vastness of scale of former depository action. — Central heat . — 
Ancient dislocations and modern changes reconciled. 

It has been repeatedly explained in the preceding chapters, and a mere glance over 
the accompanying map will show, that the prevalent direction of the stratitied deposits 
in Wales and the adjoining borders of England, is from north-east to south-west. The 
map further show^s, that this direction is coincident wdth the lines of fissure along which 
the rocks of igneous origin have been erupted ; and thus we connect the eftcct with a 
cause, and make it probable that volcanic matter, bursting out in that alUneiiient, has 
been instrumental in producing the leading direction of the strata. 

This strike prevails throughout all the rocks of the Cambrian and Silurian systems, 
from Lilleshall and Haughmond Hills in Shropshire, to the mouth of the Towy in Caer- 
marthenshire, a distance of upwards of one hundred and twenty miles. Even in Pem- 
brokeshire, where, after many violent dislocations, the formations are partially cast into 
an east and west direction, as explained in the 28th and 29th chapters, the south- 
westerly course of the Cambrian and Silurian rocks is maintained in the coast cliffs of 
St. David’s and in Marloes Bay, more than one hundred and fifty miles distant from 
their types in Shropshire, 

When, however, we examine these phenomena more in detail, we find, that although 
there is a general coincidence in direction between each ridge of stratified deposits and 
that of the intrusive rocks, connected with or adjacent to it, the same direction does not 
always prevail in the separate chains at certain distances from each other. In the tract 
selected as the type of the Silurian System, the strike is true north-east and south-west, 
or parallel to the ridges of the Wrekin and Caradoc, and the same is on the whole per- 
sistent into Caerraartheufihire ; but, in the country situated to the 'west and north-west 
of the mineral axis of Shropshire, where the Silurian deposits undulate betw^een the Cam- 
brian Hocks of the Longmynd and the Berwjm mountains, there are marked discre- 
pancies in the direction of the strata. Thus, in the singular mining tract of Shelve and 
Corndeu, the lines of trap, and the stratified rocks trend N.N.E. and S.S.W. ; in the 
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Long Mountain and Breidden Hills E.N.E. and W.S.W. ; and in the country west of 
Welsh Pool north-east and south-west. Hence it appears, that in a zone not exceeding 
thirty miles in width, ridges composed of the same materials, and inclosing the same 
organic remains, have been elevated upon lines, which, so far from being parallel, 
would actually meet, if prolonged for a few miles. (See Chapter 21. p. 267.) 

Should it, however, be conceded, that along the Welsh frontiers, the aberrations 
from what may be called parallelism are not very numerous, what shall we say of 
those Silurian Rocks which occur on the eastern side of Herefordshire, and in the 
central English counties ? The axis of their elevation in the Abberley and Malvern 
Hills is from north to south, sometimes even N.N.W. and S.S.E., with a partial ex- 
ception near Ledbury. The same rocks in the district to the north of Dudley, together 
with the coal and overlying deposits, have, it is true, been thrown into the old north- 
east and south-west direction, in the range extending by Wallaall; but the very same 
deposits, where affected by the great outburst of the Rowley trap, strike from N.N.W. 
to S.S.E. The last direction is parallel to the volcanic range of the Clent and Lickey 
Hills, which occupies in part the place of the Jjower New Red Sandstone ; while close 
at hand, and on the same parallel, trap rock of precisely similar character is detected, 
which at a much earlier period must have served as the elevating nucleus of the Lower 
Lickey, and which before the formation of the coal measures, had converted the Cara- 
doc sandstone into the well-known quartz rock of that curious, miniature mountain. 
On the other hand, elevations have taken place along the same parallel, or rather 
radiating from the southern end of the Lickey, subsequent even to the accumulation 
of the red marl and lias, as proved by the line of dislocation affecting those deposits, 
which producing the Ridge Way, have caused the great longitudinal faults of Craycorabe 
and Evesham, and left several patches of lias in Warwickshire in isolated positions, 
(See Map.) 

The forces which impressed this direction from N.N.W. to S.S.E. upon the rocks 
of Worcestershire and Warwickshire, have also operated through a large tract of Lei- 
cestershire ; for the Cambrian System of Charnwood Forest has a single anticlinal, 
which strikes from N.N.W. to S.S.E. ; and the axis of the adjacent coal-field of Nun- 
eaton has a similar direction ; and hence we learn that this tract belongs to the same 
system of dislocation as the Rowley and Lickey Hills’. 

Again, though the major axis of the Silurian group at Usk is from N.N.E. to S.S.W., 
this agreement with the Welsh strike is more than counterbalanced by the remarkable 
anticlinal, proceeding from the Tortworth district on the S.S.E., and terminating in 
the valley of elevation of Woolhope on the N.N. W. Here we have an axis of not less 

■ Profe*8or Sedgwick, who has recently dotemiined these interesting points concerning Charnwood Forest 
and Nuneaton, further informs me, that tho principal movements must have taken place a/ler the Lower New 
Red Sandstone was, at least partially, deposited, the phenomena thus agreeing Mith those described around 
Dudley. (Sec Chapters 35 and 36.) 
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than tliirty miles in length, parallel to tlm elevations of the Rowley, Lickey and Char- 
wood Hills, and specially affecting the Silurian System, and yet at right angles to the 
direction of many masses of that system elsewhere. 

With such conflicting evidences, are we not led to infer, that it is impracticable to 
define the period of any given line of elevation merely by its direction? I am most 
unwilling to have the appearance of rejecting too hastily, and from phenomena which 
extend over a small portion of the surface of the globe only, that part of the ingenious 
theory of one of tlie most distinguished geologists of the present day\ which implies 
that deposits of the same age have been elevated upon lines more or less parallel. En- 
tirely to reject this proposition would be to assert, that volcanic matter had never 
burst out oil parallel lines of fissure during the same periods of eruption, which is 
contrary to the experience of geologists and to many facts contained in this volume. 
No one, indeed, can have observed the linear direction of volcanic outbursts along sea 
coasts, and habitual vents of eruption'*, without acknowledging, that in accordance 
with modern analogies, ancient parallel fissures of eruption must often be found 
affecting deposits of the same age. But to whatever extent and under whatever limi- 
tations this branch of the theory of M. Elie de Beaumont may be received, the facts 
related in the preceding pages compel me to dissent from that part of it, which 
implies, that det>osits of a different age have necessarily been thrown up in divergent 
directions ; since it has been demonstrated, that accumulations of very different ages 
have been elevated during several successive ages upon the very same parallel. Thus, 
for example, the chief fractures and the major axis of the coal-field of Coal Brook Dale, 
as well as the striking dislocations on its margin, wliich affect the New Red Sand- 
stone as well as the coal measures, arc all coincident with the great north-east and 
south-west movement by which the adjacent rocks of the Silurian and the Cambrian 
System have been elevated i nay, more, the ends of the very ridges, cited as the types 
of the Silurian System, are prolonged into the heart of this coal-field, and thus the 
forces w hich elevated the former have given the same direction to the latter ; though 
the Silurian strata svere set on edge anterior to the deposition of the coal measures. 
The same phenomena are repeated in the Dudley and Tortworth tracts, though on 
another line of dislocation common to them both. 

It has also been shown, that upon the direct prolongation of the axis of the Breidden 
Hills, trending from W.S.W. to E.N.E,, eruptions of igneous matter have been renewed, 
at intervals, upon the same line of fissure, from the period of the Silurian System till 
after the formation of the has, as proved by a line of fissure extending from the 
borders of Montgomeryshire through Shropshire into Staffordshire ; while the very 
same deposits, i. e, rocks of ages as wddely removed from each other as the Caradoc 
sandstone and the lias, on the line of the Rowdey, Clent, and Lickey Hills, have been 


M, Elie de Beaumont. See also the view* of M, Bou^. 


* See Scrope on Volcanoc*. 
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affected by igneous eruptions trending in dose parallels from N.N,W, to a 

direction even at right angles to the contemporaneous line of fissure of the Breidden. 

Thus, therefore, \vhile we are taught, that volcanic action has taken place upon one 
and the same line of fissure during an immense succession of ages, producing lines of 
local parallelism between deposits formed at widely distant epochs from each other, 
we see that eruptions affecting the same deposits, have sometimes thrown the masses so 
affected into chains having a direction completely divergent from, nay, even at right 
angles to, each other. 

If we restrict our inquiry to the carboniferous system, in vain shall we attempt to 
find any one direction more prevalent than another. The axis of the Glamorganshire, 
Caermarthenshirc, and Pembrokeshire coal-fields, or great coal-tract of South Wales, is 
from east and by south, to west and by norths that of Wolverhampton from north-east 
to south-west, those of Dudley, Lickey and Nuneaton from N.N.W. to S.S.E., that of 
Coal Brook Dale from north-east to south-west. The strike of the beds in the field of 
Shrewsbury is as various as the form of the promontories of the older rocks on which 
they repose. In the Denbigh and Oswestry fields the range is north to south ; in that 
of Bewdley Forest, and in the Titterstoue Clee Hill north-cast to south-west. The last- 
ineutione^d district is an excellent test, since it is contiguous to the prevalent line of 
fissure in the Silurian System, and again, like the field of Coal Brook Dale, it has been 
equally affected with the older rocks, by the north-easterly strike ; the eruptive channel 
of basalt by which this carboniferous tract has been penetrated being precisely parallel 
to the axes of elevation of the ridges of Caradoc, Wenlock, and Ludlow. In fine, the 
north-easterly and south-westerly direction so prevalent in Wales and the Welsh borders, 
being also apparent throughout many of the superior secondary fomiations of England, 
may, by some persons, be considered to indicate simply the outline of the ancient shores 
of this island, along which the deposits have been accumulated ; and in accordance with 
modern analogies it might be inferred, that volcanic action or elevatory movements were 
renewed at intervals throughout many ages, upon fissures more or less parallel to such 
lines of coast. 

Abandoning, however, this speculation, and confining our attention to the evidence 
before us, we are constrained to believe, that although igneous rocks have been ejected 
after long intervals, sometimes upon the very same lines of fissure, occasionally alter- 

* 'The major axis of the great coal-field of South Wales, ranging from cast and by south to 'west and by 
north, for so great a distance as one hundred miles, and of date so clearly posterior to the old axis nf the North 
Welsh and Silurian mountains is, perhaps, the beat example in England whereon to suatain that portion of the 
theory of M. dc Beaumont which implies that chains having divergent directions were elevated at distinct pe- 
riods. (See p. 406.) I may here add that, m common with all those geologists who have laboured in the field, 
I entertain a high respect for the talents and genius of M. EUe dc Beaumont, who is one of the most en- 
lightened modem observers ; and even those parts of lus theory to which I cannot subscribe, have been of great 
Bervice to geologists, in pointing the way to researches and comparisons which might never !mvc been at' 
tempted without the guidance of his general views. 
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Hating conformably with the strata which were forming, but more often breaking in 
upon such accumulations subsequent to their consolidation, we must not forget that 
the younger deposits in this region are comparatively exempted from these signs of 
igneous outbursts Within the whole area of the annexed map, there is not a single 
ease of trap in contact with the lias, and only one of a dyke of that matter, cutting 
through the New Red Sandstone, whilst we have many proofs of volcanic action in 
the carboniferous strata (affecting also partially the Lower New Red Sandstone), a 
few evidences only in the Old Red Sandstone, and again, a multitude of eruptions 
amid the Lower Silurian and Cambrian Systems. It would appear as if, during the 
ancient periods of submarine accumulation, this region had been periodically much 
subjected to volcanic action, which, though repeated in subsequent epochs, diminished 
in the intensity and frequency of its outbursts after the carboniferous sera. This ob- 
servation, deduced from practical knowledge of the structure of a given tract of country, 
may indeed be extended to nearly the whole of England, in which there are no traces of 
trap rock having been intruded into the strata posterior to the period of the oolite, though 
in Scotland the same action has been most rife subsequent to the formation of the oolites, 
and in Ireland after the consolidation of tlie chalk. 

These geological phenomena arc strictly in unison with modern observation, wliich 
has taught us, that igneous action is often discontinued for long periods in one part of 
the earth, and called into play m another. Wc arc not, however, to suppose, that 
when volcanic matter ceased to be protruded, volcanic action ceased to operate, for 
since then, as wc have shown, all the younger secondary and tertiary deposits have 
been dislocated and upheaved from beneath the sea. The forces which accomplished 
these great results were, therefore, we suppose the same, those which evolved the 
trap rocks at former periods. Intense internal heat acting upon water, and evolving 
steam and gas, may be imagined to have been a cause adequate even to the elevation of 
continents ; and it is possible to conceive, how a superincumbent mass of marine sediment, 
repressing the rise of molten matter to the surface, might, like a high pressure steam ap- 
paratus, have produced a powerful accumulation of the subterranean gaseous forces 
which were labouring to expand. But to pa.ss, for the present, from this theoretical 
point, let us consider a few more facts from which we may legitimately draw our con- 
clusions. 

In the introduction it was announced, that wnthin this region there were gradual 
transition^ betwx^en all the formations which succeed each other. The reader, w ho has 
carefully examined the evidences and compared the sections, will find that this assertion 
has been completely borne out. He may, indeed, think it surprising, that in a country 
so disturbed by igneous rocks, this unbroken succession of the sedimentary deposits 
should be visible; yet he must recollect, on the one hand, that there are wide tracts 
wholly exempted from disturbance, and, on the other, that without volcanic eruptions, 
many of the inferior strata w ould never have been brought to the surface for our ex- 
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amination. In those districts, where igneous masses have been suddenly intruded at 
one point, and have as suddenly ceased to be evolved at others, the strata in the dis- 
turbed, when compared with those in the undisturbed districts, are necessarily found 
in unconformable positions. From this cause, the Silurian strata of Shropshire fold 
round the inclined and disrupted edges of the Cambrian Rocks, showing that these had 
been set on edge anterior to the accumulation of the younger deposits ; whilst in Caer- 
marthenshire, and partially at the Berwyn mountains, the links not being broken off, 
there are actual passages from the one system into the other. In Shropshire, the in- 
clined position of the oldest deposits terminates abruptly with the disappearance of the 
intrusive rocks, and the younger 'strata of the tract, undulating in less disturbed 
masses, are necessarily unconformable to the older. In Caermarthensliire, all the sedi- 
mentary masses have been more or less conjointly elevated, thus demonstrating, that 
whilst ill certain districts accumulations have been forming for a length of time, in un- 
disturbed sequence, in other tracts their continuity has been destroyed by dislocations 
or volcanic eruptions. 

If, from the facts before us, we attcmiR to unravel such problems, how much more 
difficult is the task of retracing in imagination the outline of the surface of the earth 
during the production of these varied deposits ! Whence, it may be asked, was the 
detritus derived, which, layer after layer, was piled up in such stupendous masses 
beneath the then existing seas ? However incomprehensible it may appear to those 
who have not studied the subject, geologists entertain no doubt that all our present 
mountains composed of sedimentary matter, were accumulated heneaih the sea during 
countless ages ; and, if so, other continents must have existed to furnish materials, 
though no traces of such lands now remain. 

Again, how wonderful is the uniformity in mineral character which pervades sucli 
masses over large spaces 1 The black shale and schist, the red, grey and purple 
sandstone of the Silurian and Cambrian Systems, were once, as already stated, notliing 
more than the finely comminuted mud and sand which were spread out successively over 
the beds of great estuaries ; — but how vast must have been tlic streams through which 
they were diffused l« The united powers of transport of the Ganges and the Amazon 
must, indeed, have been in action during immense periods, to deposit masses of sedi- 
ment so extensive, as those which we know were formed at that epoch in Europe, 
Africa, and America. 

If the scale of these operations be surprising, equally so are the changes in the suc- 
cession of deposits. The sediments poured forth to form the Cambrian and Silurian 
Systems, indicate by their structure and colour, either that the lands whence they 
were derived successively changed their outline, some portions being elevated and 
others depressed, or that the aflS^uent streams of the great transporting channels were 
from time to time directed into new directions. Ascending from these ancient strata, 
the whole geological series, consisting of alternations of mud, sand, and lime, attests 

4 c 
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the result of like mutations. Some, however, of these great sedimentary masses, such 
as the Old and New Red Systems, respectively prove the long coatinuance of similar 
conditions, whilst others (as the Oolitic System) bespeak in the varied structure and 
colour of the deposits, more rapid and frequent changes. 

Combining in our survey then, the whole range of deposits from the most recent to 
the most ancient group, how striking a succession do they present ! — so various yet so 
uniform — so vast yet so connected. 

In thus tracing back to the most remote periods in the physical history of our con- 
tinents, one system of operations, as the means by which many complex formations have 
been successive!}' produced, the mind becomes impressed with the singleness of nature^s 
laws ; and in this respect, at least, geology is hardly inlerior in simplicity to astronomy. 

But to revert for a moment to the phenomena of destmetion. Is it possible to con- 
template the scenes of dislocation, where mountains have been severed, and their 
parts, once continuous, hurled into distinct ridges, and 8cparate<l from their parent 
masses by vast intervals, without feeling astouislunent at the intensity of the forces 
which w^ere employed ? Who can view^ the promontories and valleys of elevation 
shattered by great transverse fissures, w^ithout wondering at the means employed in 
their i)roduction V In them, not only have w'e proofs, that the solid strata have been 
heaved up on lines both parallel and devious, but also that they liavc been snapped 
asunder by numberless rents and cracks, some of which have become deep chasms 
occupied by rivers. How have the coahticlds been rendei’e'd accessible to man’s use s' 
Have we not sbowui, that many have been forced to the suriace by volcanic action, 
and that some have assumed a basin shape, in consequence of their margins having 
been thrown into that form by a number of violent upcasts of the subjacent solid masses, 
which, wrenched from their original position, now converge towards a common centre ‘f* 
Need we recapitulate those curious changes in the lithological character of the deposits 
effected by igneous action ; or endeavour to rouse the mind to a sense of the greatness 
of those powers, w hatever they may have been, which j^roduced the symmetrical jointed 
structure of mountains, and carried countless lines of parallel cleavage throughout re- 
gions of slaty rocks, in spite, as it were, of the original forms of the strata?' 

Further, may we not advert to the striking phenomena which portions of this region 
exhibit, of the complete reversal of a whole range of formations ? Can anything be 
more startling than the fact, that for many miles the stratified masses have been so com- 
pletely overturned, that the last accumulated have been j)laccd under those of anterior 
formation? Is it not difficult to comprehend how the upheaving force could be so in- 

1 Tlie obscmitiouB of Professor Sedgwick on the slaty cleavage of mountains are licrc alluded to. I may 
here further observe Uiat Mr. H. W. Fox, of Falmouth, has recently eTuh’uvoured to show how parallel lamination 
(similar to slaty cleavage} muy be produced in masses of moistened clay by long-coiitiimed weak voltaic action, 
proving thereby that this remarkable structure cannot be referred to any mechanicul cause. (8ee Rci>ort of the 
Committee, Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Hociety, 1837.) 
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tense, that such sedimentary masses should be first elevated into vertical positions, and 
then overturned, or bent back upon their axes ? 

The mere announcement of these grand changes gives us a full perception of the mag- 
nitude of the scale and power of the forces employed ; and we see in them a cause fully 
adequate to account satisfactorily for many of the results described under the head of 
drifted materials. 

In the ensuing chapter we shall take into consideration the equally wonderful zoolo- 
gical phenomenon of the coexistence of similar species of animals in the most distant 
quarters of the globe. 

In concluding the first part of this volume, or that which embraces descriptive geo- 
logy, we would observe, that abundant proofs have been adduced to show, that the forces 
employed in dislocating the crust of the globe w'ere of extraordinary intensity. These 
well-registered phenomena are, we contend, absolutely inexplicable without the inter- 
vention of paroxysms infinitely greater than any of which modem times furnish 
examples ; — and yet we shall find, that such data, though drawn from the opposite 
extremes of the subject, are not in collision, and will not impede the onward march of 
our science. 

Judging from the facts before them, geologists are entitled to look to a deep-seated 
and widely extended explanatory cause ; and hence many have been led to believe, 
that all the ancient phenomena proving outburst and dislocation, have proceeded from 
a central heat, of which the volcanic ebullitions of past periods and the present are 
merely the external signs. Now, if the astronomer has correctly supposed that tliis 
planet was originally a semifluid mass, which by revolving on its axis assumed a sphe- 
roidal form ; the geologist, examining into the nature of the oldest crystalline rocks, 
sees in them the clearest evidence of the effects of intense heat, which bursting out at 
intervals through sedimentary deposits, evolved the sheets of matter which constitute the 
axes and centres of many mountain chains. He infers that central heat has subsequently 
been the source and great agent of the mutations he traces', not only from the surpassing 
grandeur of the phenomena, but also because they harmonize with the probable relative 
conditions of such periods ; for each succeeding accumulation of fresh sedimentary 
matter would, as before hinted, necessarily tend to repress the power of heat proceeding 
from within, whether in the form of actual molten matter or of gas and steam. Each 
great igneous eruption, carrying with it fresh materials for additional deposits to be 
spread out on the bed of the ocean, would in fact be auxiliary to the repression of 
similar eruptions in future, by adding new folds to the pre-existing crust which enveloped 
the central and heated nucleus. 

The question therefore is, does Nature teach us, that the most violent dislocations are 
apparent in our geological phenomena ? If (as I firmly believe) she does, and farther 
impresses on us the belief of a former state of paroxysmal turbulence and chemical 

* See the powerful essays of Cordier and Fourrier. 
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change, of much deeper rooted intensity and wider range than any to be found in our 
own period ; then the theory of central heat, as propounded by the mathematician, 
finds its beet supporter in the geologist. 

Nor is tiiis view incompatible with those principles which inculcate the doctrine of 
the gradual deration and depression of modem continents. We hare recently seen 
two of our first philosophers ' maintaining, that a central heat being granted, the neces- 
sary residt of the increment of fresh matter in one part, and its abstraction from 
another (as is now taking place), must produce such variations in the conducting 
media, that the result would be the gradual elevation of some parts of the earth’s 
exuface, and the depression of others. Hence, therefore, we infer that those principles 
which teach us to reason firom the operations of the present day, are completely re- 
concileable with the doctrine of geological catastrophes ; fi»r a central heat being 
admitted, we see in it the source of great former revolutions, as well as of the gradual 
heavings and depressions of modern times. 

He who had never extended his research beyond the phenomena of intense violence, 
so apparent in almost every mountain chain, would scarcely be brought to believe, 
that the agency by which these changes were accomplished, was the very same as that 
which produces modern vicissitudes. But he vrho examines the whole range of ter- 
restrial phenomena will acknowledge, that they are all in harmony, — all proceeding 
ficm the same source ! 

Geology, therefore, in exjHmnding the former condition of the globe, convinces us, 
that every variation of its surface has been but a step towards the accomplishment of 
one great end ; whilst all |uch revolutions are commemorated by monuments, whicli 
revealing the cause and object of each change, compel us to conclude, tliat the earth 
can alone have been fashioned into a fit abode for Man by the ordinances of INFINITE 
WISDOM. 


’ Babbage and Herechel. 


END OF FAET 1. 







